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REPORT OF THE BEXGAL PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


TART I. 

The Progress of Education in Bengal up to the date of tee 
Education Despatch of 1851, 

1. Public instruction was known in India from very early times. The 
authors of tlio Vcdic Uymns are described as surrounded by larg(^ bodies of 
discijiles. The Code of Manu laid down that the youth of the twice-born 
classes should reside for years with tludr prcce})tors before assuming tlui house- 
holder’s duties. Learning was in fact a quasi-religious obligation upon the 
higher classes of Hindus, and it ivas imparted, at first by Brahmins as family 
priests, and then by tlui more learned among them as public teachers. Such 
was the origin of tbe seats of Sanskrit learning, or ioU^ which arc still very 
numerous in tlic country. Their professors and pupils subsisted on grants of 
land made by the sovereign. 

2. Another class ot‘ educational institutions owed its origin to a dilferent 
branch of the priesthood. Each village community of the Hindus had its 
tutelary idol, witli a Brahmin specially attached to its Avorship. Offering Avorshij) 
to the idol on bidialf of all the ditferent castes of the village people, this 
Brahmin naturally took under him in his tutorial capacity the children of all 
those who, as either belonging to or connected with the twice-born, felt them- 
selves under the obligation to acquire letters. Thus originated the village 
pathsalas, which arc still so much cherished by the people. The pathsala 
teacher subsisted on the deoitar land of the idol, and received from his pupils 
free-will offerings and occasionally fees. 

3. As regards tlie instruction imparted in these Iavo classes of public 
schools, the tols and the pathsalas, it is to be remarked tliat the former, as 
appropriated exclusively to the twice-born classes, taught the dJiarma shantraH 
and high Sanskrit learning, while the lattv"*r, being open to all classes, including 
those that were prohibited from studying the sliastras, refrained from direct 
religious instruction. In their palmiest days, therefore, the pathsalas never 
taught much beyond the simple elements. They taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the vernacular, together with precepts of morality, as embodied in 
compilations and enforced by Puranic legends. Grammar, Abhidhan, and 
Kavya, in Sanskrit, were also taught to the most advanced students of the supe- 
rior castes. The pathsalas were the secular elementary schools of the country. 

4. Only a very rough and general idea can be formed of the extent to 
which education was carried on among the people by means of these two 
classes of indigenous public s(*hools. That (wery male of the twice-born 
classes was not learned in Sanskrit and the shastras, nor cv(3ry male of iho, 
mixed and Sudra castes possessed of a knoivlcdgc of letters, may be gatlicred 
from the Sanskrit dramas extant. And yet, when every family of the twice- 
born castes, and every guild of the mixed castes, and every village of any 
importance, had its own priest, and when it was enjoined upon the priests to 
teach as well as to minister to religion, it may be inferred, on strong prUnd 
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facfe grounds, that education was very widely difVused among this “literature- 
loving people. It may likewise be gathered from tradition, and inferred from 
the ordinances of the shastras (the embodiments of customary law), that the 
(iducation of Hindu Avomen of the higher classes was not altogether neglected. 

5. Such arc, in brief, the very general conclusions arrived at with regard 
to the state of public and private education, as developed under the Hindu 
j)olity when it existed in full force. Tlicse conclusions are pointed to by the 
rulings of the Sanhitas, by the traditions embodied in the Puranic legends, 
and by consideration of a state of things not yet quite passed away. 

0. The case was not, in the main, dilferent in the Lower Provinces, where 
tl]c Brahminical hierarchy was as supremo and as completely organised as in 
the inadhya deali (middle-land), in which the Hindu system attained maturity 
l)efor(5 extending to this part of the country. In this part, the non- Aryan cle- 
ment was large ; but tols and pathsalas existed in much the same form among 
the village communities. The means of private and public instruction were 
there, although less use was made of them by the non- Aryan population before 
they w^(n‘c moulded and assimilated inlo Hinduism. The question, whether 
Hindus of the higher class are opposed to the instruction of the lowc^r classes, 
would have appeared a strange ono to the early Hindu settlers of Bengal, 
w'hcn they were absorbing the non- Aryans by providing for them places within 
the pale of caste, and by enlarging their own pantheon by the adoption of 
non- Aryan dcutics. This process of absorption at length brought abo\it a revo- 
lution in society, under wdiich the caste system lost for a time much of its 
strength. Buddhism spread over the whole country from its original seat of 
pow(n’ in Behar. It attacked the Brahmin professors through its own men of 
learning. It s(d up its viharas as rivals of the tols. By its disintegrating 
action on the Brahmin, it altered to some extent the pei^sonnel of the pathsala 
teachers. It is to the Buddhistic time, in all probability, that wo must trace 
the beginnings of that change under which the village schoolmaster is not 
found to be invariably the village priest and Brahmin, as he certainly was in 
early Hindu times. Thus was taken the second step in secularising the element- 
ary schools of the country — a step which was not retraced (as such steps never 
ar(' retraced) wlu'u Buddhism, after living side by side wdth Hinduism for some 
centuries, finally gave place to its rival. 

7. The action of Buddhism on the pathsalas and its reaction on the tols 
W'oro, on the whole, bcmelicial. Not so, liowever, the effects of the conquest 
of the country by a foreign people, which followed. The Mahomedan con- 
qiu'st proved disastrous to all indigenous educational institutions. The pro- 
pri('tary rights in land changed hands ; in many cases tlie village communities 
had (o meet the requisitions of landlords who w^ere heedless or ignorant of 
their customs, and a foreign law became the law of the land. The language 
of the Courts w^as changed. Indigenous learning lost most of its supports ; 
and after the country had settled down, the well-to-do classes of Hindus took 
gradually to the cultivation of a foreign language, literature, and manners. 
The tols were more and more deserted, and left to those only who wanted to 
learn the Hindu ritual. The pathsalas also fell more and more exclusively to 
those classics who are content with the hare elements of letters. In course of 
time the Musulman teachers and Musulnxin schools drew off the largest por- 
tion of the upper and middle classes of the community, and the tols and path- 
salas either died off or barely managed to survive. 

8. The history of Muhammadan domination in this country is a history of 
continued petty struggles, interrupted occasionally by great and serious out- 
breaks. Every part of the country was a battle-field at one time or another. 
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In tlie latter days central authority was gone and anarchy was supreme. 
Neither Ilindu nor Muhammadan learning had any chance of revival, except in 
a complete political regeneration of the counhy. E(|ually halanced in strength 
as the two contending peoples were, there was little hop(^ that either would 
achieve that regeneration. A third power, and one which, far from carrying 
within itself the seeds of early decay, had on the cojit raiy the means of per- 
petual renovation, presented itself in this country with the advent of tin; 
British. 

9. The British advanced in their intlnence and dominion stej) hy step. In 
those days the modern view of the duty of (loveninn'nt, as regards the educa- 
tion of the peo])le, had not commended itself to the national mind of English- 
men ; and ae(!ordinglj^ the body of English merchants, trading to this countiy 
and acquiring rights over its revenue, did not interest themselves in tlu; 
education of a foreign people coming under their sujuemacy. That supriuu- 
acy was in the hegimiing not felt to be ein])ire. It is not at all surprising 
therefore, nor ought it to h(! reckoned against the Court of Directors, that (hey 
took no ste 2 )s in the heginning of their ruh; towards tin; educatiem of the Indian 
people, nor that, in the steps which they suhse([uen<ly took with that object, 
they only followed, however distantly, in (he; waku; of tlui ruling country. 

10. The first Governor General under the East India Company established 
the Calcutta Madrassa in 1781, and the Company’s Eesidiait at Benares cslah- 
lished (he Benares Sanskrit College in 1791. 'J'lu'se institutions were founded 
for the cultivation of the classical learning of Muhammadans and Hindus, — an 
object of at least as much direct usefulness in the administration of the Muham- 
madan and Ilindu laws in force in this country as any attained in England 
by the schools and colleges, supiiorted hy old endowments, for the cultivation of 
Western classical hnirning. The establishment of the oriental colh'ges prociied- 
ed as much from a (;onsklcration of their direct utility, as from a wish to con- 
ciliate the most influential classes of the native; community. They Avere also 
the effect of an unconsedous imitation of what exis((Ml in tin; ruling countiy. 

11. There Avas a more conscious and express imitation of the Englisli jiolity, 
so far as AAais possible under the circumstances, in the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue of Bengal raadi; hy Lord CoruAvallis in 1793. By giving sta- 
bility to an influential body of native land-OAvners, this gri'at sidtlement in- 
directly stimulated one of the two classes of indigenous I'diicational institutions 
which have existed from immemorial times. The tols of Sanskrit learning had, 
from a distant period, enjoyed grants of land on Avhich their jirofessors and 
pupils subsisted. These rent-free tenures were augmented in value, and new 
ones were created, hy the zemindars, avIio felt themselves secured in their position 
by the scttlenumt. The elfect of the new endownumts Avas Avhat might have 
been anticipated ; there Avas a revival of Sanskrit h-arning in Bengal. It Avas 
felt in the production of Sanskrit treatises, and tlie estahlisliment of diibirent 
schools of laAV, philosophy, and bellets letlren in dill'erent parts of the J’rovincre 
But the revival Avas not strong, since the later provision that the purchaser of 
an estate was entitled to resume rent-free tenures created by the former jiro- 
prictor, put an effectual stop to the further creation of such tenures hy zemin- 
dars, and probably destroyed some that Averc already in existence. 

12. It is not easy to conjecture hoAv far the scdtloment of Lord CornAvallis 
affected the village pathsalas. The village communities in which they subsisted 
had lost many of their rights during the Muhammadan domination. But it is 
not beyond proh.ability that custom had, in early times, made provision for the 
support of the pathsalas, as it had done for the support of the village police ; 
that, at least in many villages, the cxistomary rights Avere in force when the per- 
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manont settlement with the zemindars was made, and that, as no nice inresti- 
i,^ations were made nor rights recorded, these living rights were buried with 
(lead ones in that great “ leap in the dark.” It must also be remembered that 
as the pathsalas had in many cases fallen into secular hands, and were but oc- 
casionally, and for short periods of time, resorted to by the children of the upper 
(dasses, it was no great merit to make cndowmenls of land to them as it was to 
tlie tols of the learned Bralimins. Tlie resumption measures did not touch them 
as perhaps th(!y had toiudied the tols, and both lived on in a state of quiet depres- 
sion, while Persian, whieh continued to be the language of the Courts, was 
cultivated as it had been under Muhammadan rule. 

13. Educational activity was, however, changing direction under the altered 
circumstances of the country. In Calcutta and elsewhere teachers of Eurasian 
birth, and natives who had picked up a little English, were setting up schools 
or being entertained in families to teach English. The names of many of tliese 
])ioucers of English education in Bengal W'crc in the mouths of the last genera- 
tion of natives. The missionaries also had come into the field ; and the zeal, 
persciverance, and devotion dis])lay(!d by these bodies, of every denomination, 
in educational work have been gratc^fully acknowledged by the people of the 
country from those early times to the present day. It may also be remark- 
('d, once for all, that the attitude of the East India Company towards Christian 
missionaries and missions in this country has not always been correctly un- 
derstood. The Company have been charged with inditference and even with 
active hostility to all missionaries and missions alike. An examination of the 
history of Christian missions to India from their cai’ly commencenumt ])oints, 
however, to a clear and significant distinction. It will be found that Christian 
missions conducted by foreigners, such as the Danes, the Dutch, and the 
Germans, who were first in the fi<dd, and who held it up to the time of the 
Company’s assumption of the functions of Government, were not merely 
tolerated, but actividy befriended by the servants of the Company. It was 
after their assumption of the duties and rosponsibilitic's of Government that tlu} 
Cojnpany endeavoured, sometimes by the adoption of harsh measures, to check 
the influx and restrain the enthusiasm of missionaries, wlio now began to come 
in greater numbers from England. It seems to have been felt that to give 
active support or even countenance to a movement directed against the religious 
faith of the i^eople who had come under their sway would be to take undue 
advantage of their position as rulers of the country. 

14. English was now being sought after l)y the natives of Bengal, for the 
puiqjoses of earning a livelihood, and of intercourse with Englishmen in office or 
I'ligaged in trade. The Court of Directors, however, made no move whatever 
in favour of English education. They entertained proposals in 1811 for found- 
ing two Sanskrit colleges, one in Nuddea and the other in Tirhoot. The great 
public schools of England were schools of classical culture — “ a culture which 
had built uj) for three centuries the worth and strength of the English upper 
and middle classes.” The Court of Directors, it would seem, were for giving to 
their subject people what were deemed to be analogous gifts. 

15. A strong movement had, however, commenced in England in favour of 
a system of cdiujation more directly useful and more clos('ly b('aring upon the 
lower classes of the community. A largo uiuuber of what were called non-classi- 
i-al schools had been established on private endowments. The Madi-as system, 
otherwise called the Bell and Lancaster system, had come into vogue, inspiring 
benevolent and philanthropic associations with the hope of establishing a com- 
prehensive system of national education. A general sentiment in favour of 
popular education was fast growing up, and it manifested itself in the discus- 
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sions which preceded the grant of the Company’s charter in 1813. A clause of 
the charter provided that “ a sura of one lakh of rupees was to be set apart from 
the surplus revenues, and applied to the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of Britisli 
India.” A single lakh of rupees granted for sueh largo and varied purposes 
was certainly very inadequate. But the insufficiency of the grant was probably 
a smaller difficulty than the absence of all necessary means for its right applica- 
tion. In England, the work of popular education w^as being taken uj) by old or 
new associations, more or less closely connected with religious bodies ; there was 
no idea of any but denominational schools. Those lines could not be taken 
up in this country. The pledge of religious neutrality prevenh^d aid bi'ing 
given by Government to the Christian missionaries, who had come over with 
proselytising objects. Thus matters were at a stand-still. Efforts, however, of 
a character similar to those in England, although necessarily on a very much 
smaller scale, were not altogether wanting here. Charitable individuals and 
associations interested themselves in popular education, and established schools 
here and there on the Bell and Lancaster system, the system which was Ix'ing 
made much of at that time in England. Such were Mr. Ellerton’s, Captain 
Stewart’s, and Mr. May’s schools in the districts. 

IG. The establishment in 181G of the Hindu College of Calcutta by tlu^ 
voluntary contributions of wealthy Hindus, for the edu(!ation in English of th <5 
children of superior castes, marks out detinitely the expression of a felt want 
of the people. Erorn that time educational elforts, Avhether made by privati*. 
individuals, or by charitable associations, or by missionary bodies, were not con- 
fined, as they had mainly been heretofore, to the establishment and im2)rovc- 
raeut of vernacular schools. The School Book Society, established in 1817, 
undertook to prei)are books fit for school use, both in English and in the vernacu- 
lar. In 1819, the School Society set on foot tlie i)roj(!ct of establisliing schools, 
both English and vernacular, all over the country, commencing from Calcutta, 
as the centre. It is hardly necessary to add that all such societies and projc^cls 
had their prototypes in England, while of Government action in the ruling 
country in the matter of public instruction there was in those days an entire 
absence. Parliamenlary Committees had, however, sat for inquiry, and pr<'ssur(! 
from outside had tended to multiply such Committees between 181G and 182(). 
The Government of India appointed in 1823 an honorary board, consisting of 
some of its distinguished officers, for Ihe control and supervision of education 
in these provinces. This was the Committee of Public Instruction. 

17. The Committee, as might have been expected, continued to work on 
the old lines, devoting their energies to the promotion of Oriental learning among 
the literary classes of Muhammadans and Hindus. A large number of Sanskrit 
works which bad gone out of use in the tols of Bengal, and many Arabic and 
Persian works which had perhaps never been much known among the Musul- 
mans of these parts, were edited and printed under the supervision of the 
Committee, 'i'he Committee established in 1824 the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege against the expressed wishes of a body of native memorialists, with R.aja 
Ram Mohun Roy at their head, who prayed that the college might b(; for 
English, and not Sanskrit teaching. From this time began that controversy 
between the 2 )artisans of English and of Oriental education, which, in thi.s 
part of the country at least, has long been finaUy settled. No settlement, 
however, could be thought of when the controversy was at its height in 1832. 
Macaulay, -who had not spoken with much reverence of the “ long words and long 
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hoards ” of his own classical Greece and Rome, had no tolerance for the “ seas of 
curd, milk, and honey” of the Puranic Hindus. Ilis burning contempt of 
Oriental learning determined the Government Resolution of March 1835, which 
decided in favour of English education, to the entire neglect alike of Oriental and 
of vernacular instruction. The change, although it may be thought to have 
gone too far, was decidedly in the direction which the natives themselves most 
wished it to take. All schools, whether started by missionaries or by others, in 
which English was not taught, had heretofore failed because the people did not 
want them. Tlio line of educational policy to be followed was at last clear 
and open, being as much in accordance with the popular wish as it was con- 
ducive to administrative efficiency. Impressed with the views of Lord 'William 
Bentinck, who passed the Resolution of March 1835, successive Governors 
increased the number of English schools and colleges, and encouraged their 
students by the foundation of scholarships, and by the pi’cierencc accorded to 
them in the selection for honourable appointments in the public service. 
It was judged rightly that the knowledge imbibed with, and the intelligence 
evoked hy, English ('ducation, however incompatible they might he Avith a blind 
belief in false theories of science and history, could not sap the foundations 
of a morality Avhich Avas, in essentials, common to both pupil and teacher ; 
and that tlu' ties which bound fast the ruled to the ruler Avould, under the 
system of education introcluccd, become identified with those which bound 
t he disciple to the master. Schools of Latin constituted one of the strongest 
l)ouds Avhich held fast lu>r provinces to Imperial Romo. 

18. It was also rightly judged by those Avho fostered and extended English 
education in Bengal that this education would prove most elfcctivc in im- 
])roving and enriching the vernaculars, for it was seen distinctly that 
English education not only supplied a body of competent and trustworthy men 
for the public, s(*rvice, hut that, where it was received in any large mea- 
sure, it did for the natives much what the study of Latin and Greek had done 
in Europe at the Renaissance. It enlarged their minds, corrected their taste, 
•devated their feelings, and brought AA'ithin their field of vision the whole world 
of modern living thought. Under such circumstances, authorship must neces- 
sarily follow ; and it followed so (juickly and so well that Government has had 
to do little or nothing directly for the production of Bengali hooks suitable 
either for school use or for general muling. Education in English was therefore 
('xpected to perform a threefold function — to prepare a body of competent 
]nihlic servants, to diffuse European knoAvledge, and to elevate the moral and 
intellectual tone of the people. No one can seriously question that in Bengal 
English education has served all those useful purposes. The celebrated l)r. Duff, 
of the Church of Scotland, had come to the deliberate conclusion that the 
employment of English as the medium of instruction would most effectively 
promote the general spread of liberal education, and thereby bring about tlie 
intellectual, moral, and religious elevation of the people of India; and although 
he had some vernacular schools under him, he laid most stress on the work of 
the Englisli school Avhich he opened in Calcutta in 1830, and which proved at 
one time to be no uuAvorthy rival of the Hindu College. 

19. But movi'raents for the extension of education to the masses of the 
people were progressing in England, and Parliamentary grants for such pur- 
poses bad lAegun to be made from 1833. The subject, therefox*e, could not be 
altogetluir overlooked here. Lord William Bentimsk, a consistent supporter of 
the principle of English education, caused inquiries to be made with regard to 
the village pathsalas, Avhich were estimated by Mr. Adam at about one hundred 
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thousand. A great impulse was given to vernacular education by the freedom 
conferred on the Press by Act XI of 1835, and a still greater impulse by the 
abolition of Persian from the Courts, which was effected under the provisions of 
Act XXIX of 1837. But in those days the direct education of the masses of the 
people in their own vernacular was not even thought of by Government. It was 
believed that education imparted to the upper classes must in time descend to 
the lower. This is the ‘ filtration ’ theory of education ; and it was accepted here 
just as it had been accepted in England in tbo sixteenth century, when it Avas 
declared that “ if the nobility be well trained in learning, the people would fol- 
low the same train.” The determination of the schoolmaster’s sphere, implied 
in the filtration theory, is the natural outcome of the circumstances under which 
public instruction commences in all countries. Not only is the field cxtcn8iv(! 
and the means to work it small, but there is an instinctive perception that the 
progress of a people requires a body constituted out of itself to proceed in advance. 
But apart from this law of progress, which is borne out by all human history, 
ordinary practical considerations necessitate the limitations imposed by the 
filtration theory. If with sums, for instance, which were at the disposal of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, and which barely amounted to one lakh 
of rupees in 1823, and to lakhs in 1835, the Committee had undertaken to 
establish vernacular schools of their own, or to improve the hundred thousand 
pathsalas which Bengal had been estimated to contain, or to establish small 
vernacular scholarsliips instead of substantial English scholarships as they did 
in 1839, they could not have achieved any tangible results. They could not 
have found a competent inspecting staff, nor a body of efficient teachers, nor 
any school books more suital)lo than the missionary publications of early times, 
which had never been able to make their way into indigenous schools. By 
limiting their efforls as tliey did, they prepared a body of useful and trust- 
worthy public servants, stimulated the intelligence of a growing middle class, 
and brought vernacular authorship into existence, 

20. The lines of action laid down in those days seem to have correctly 
anticipated the popular want ; and subsequent advances, although made 
under other influences, have followed very closely on the same lines. Tbo 
country was divided into nine educational circles, each of which was to be 
provided with a central college, and with as many zillab schools as there were 
districts in the circle. The circles were those of (1) Calcutta, (2) Ilooghly, 
(3) Kishnaghur, (4) Moorshedabad, (6) Dacca, (6) Chittagong, (7) Cuttack, 
(8) Bhagulpore, (9) Behar. 

21. The zillah schools were to bo connected with the colleges by a system 
of scholarships, which would give “ to the ablest students of zillah schools a 
stimulus that will carry them beyond the ordinary range of instruction, which 
is imparted by the mass of zillah schools.” The object was “ to communicate 
through the means of the English language a superior education in European 
literature, philosophy, and science to the greatest number of students who 
may be found ready to accept it.” Other scholarships of higher value were 
founded for the ablest of the college students, under the conviction that these 
Avould prove effectual, as they had done in European countries, in stimulating 
literary culture of a higher order among the natives. A Government llcsolu- 
tion, dated 20th October 1844, directed the Council of Education to examine 
candidates for employment in the public service, and to publish their names in 
order of merit. This examination was conducted along with the examination 
for senior schblarships. In this way, higher education in Bengal was being 
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carried out on clear and definite lines, and encouraged with true earnestness 
and foresight. 

22. But tlie requirements of the diffusion of useful knowledge among the 
masses had begun to grow more and more urgent in England ; and “ the neces- 
sity for teaching our masters” having been felt from the extension of the 
franchise in 1832, a Committee of the Privy Council had been instituted in 
1839 for the administration of popular education. In this country three years 
later, when a separate Governor was appointed for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, occasion was tiikcu to establish a Council of Education for the control 
of education in Bengal. This Council too had a paid Seerctary, and for some 
time a paid professional Inspector ; and the local boards created in 1835 were 
also appointed to work under it. The statistics of education in Bengal for the 
year 1812-43, the first year of the Council, are given in a tabulated form : — 


Schools, ftupils, scholarships, and expenditure in the year 1842-43. 



Number 

of 

InMtitu- 

tions. 


Number of Stipendk or 
»ScHOLARUIF8 OFhEREO. 


Class of Instittittonh. 

Nnmbor 

of 

Pupils. 

English. 

Oriental. 

Value of 
tho Scholar- 
ships. 



Senior. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Junior. 


Collog'on, Knglislt, with oollepiato 
sohoola ami tlio Calcutta path- 
sala ..... 

(^ollogoa, profoHsioual . 

Colleges, Oriental . . , 

English Rch(xola .... 
Ditto infant nchools . . ] 

Bhaugulpore hill school 

7 

1 

2 

’t 

1 

1,820 

87 

371 

2,11)0 

51 

lot 

1 3.S 

32 

04 

C5 

Ks. 

i 

10,105 

Total 

28 

4.(>a2 1 j 




Govenimont 
praiit for 
the year. 


Ks. 


4,12,28 i 


Number of maetorb, ; number of aHbistant masters, 13Jh 


23. The statement here given of the educational institutions of the Lower 
Provinces in 1842-43, and of the ex[)enditure on them, is def(!etive in many 
respects. It does not include the schools and colleges unconnected with Gov- 
ernment, and it altogtlier omits tlui vast number of tols, madrassas, j)athsalas, 
and mixktahs, Avhich lay scattered over the country. 

2 1. The private seminaries for superior education, which e.xisted in and about 
Calcxit ta, were, however, invited by the Council of Education to send their pupils, 
along with the students of Government colleges, for examination, and for enrol- 
ment as candidates for the public service under the Resolution of October 1844. 
The same Resolution had likewise ruled that “ in selecting for employment in 
the lowest offices, preference should bo given to a man who can read and write 
to one who cannot.” This involved some recognition of indigenous schools. 
A moi’C direct step in favour of vernacular education had been taken by 
ruling that verjxacular classes should be opened in the zillah schools, and 
subsecpiently by ordering the establishment of 101 vernacular schools in 
different districts throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The 
history of these 101 vernacular schools, or Uardinge schools as they were 
calbnl, has some interest. Reports of them, in'greater or less detail, were submit- 
ted annually by the Board of Revenue, under whom they had been placed. The 
reports prove that the sites for the schools had been selected with judgment ; 
that tlie district officci’s mostly took interest in their progress ; that they were, 
as a rule, visited during their cold-weather tours. Yet the schools declined. 
The Board of Revenue declared their unwillingness to give uji the schools as long 
as tliey bad " the least vitality.” The cause of the decline of the schools, as 
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stated in the reports of district officers, may be summed up in the followini^ 
words of one of the Commissioners : “ There is not a villa^'o in Bcmgal in 
which the people cannot get their children tau^Iit Bengali and arithmetic. 
They do not like to send their children to distances from home, or to pay luL^her 
fees for what they can get at their doors. English they value. TIujy ask for 
it, and will pay for it.” It is thus seen that th(^ Few vernamilar scdiools started 
by Government found their places already occu{)ied. If strenuo\is (dTorts had 
been made at the time to root out the village patlisalas and to jdant Govern- 
ment schools in their stead, it would not have been impossible to create so-called 
voluntary cesses, on Avhich to support the scdiools, and subsequently to iii(a*(‘asc 
their number. It was a critical time in tlu^ history of public insi ruction u\ 
Bengal. It was a timcMvhen the existence of the indigenous schools was felt 
too clearly as a fact to allow any subsequent schemes of popular education to 
he framed (juite irrespective of them. When Lord Dalhousie calNal upon tin* 
Council of Lducation to propose some plan of vernacular education lik(^ that 
which was tlum being carried out in tin'. North-Western Brovinec's, tlu5 Council 
was unable to take the simple course of ignoring the indigenous scdiools and 
setting uj) a system oC schools of their own. On the contrary, tliey invited 
expressions of o[)inion on the subject of the village schools that existed, and 
suggestions for tlieir improvenumt. 

25. It is not quite accurate, tlierefore, to say tliat the Local Gov(*rnment 
and the Council of Edu(*atiou ucglecbid vernacular ('du(*ation in Bengal. AVhat 
they r(\ally did was this. They did not destroy tlui nutans of po})ular edu(*atioii 
which existed in the country, and the way to imi)rove which by diri'ct inttn’fcn’- 
ence they were unable to see. They contined themselva's to making indin'ct 
('ITorts. They encouraged the preparation of good books in the vernacular. 
They carried out reformations in the two Oriental colleges, and those elTectcal in 
the Sanskrit College were calculated to produce a healthy iullmmce on Bengali 
literature. The Council of Education made vernacular scholarship tell in their 
junior and senior scholarship examinations. 

20. These examinations the Council were using as their great lever for ele- 
vating the standard of education in all directions. Their application of tlu'se 
high tests for the selection of candidates for public employment was misa|)pre- 
hended by the managers of missionary colleges in Calcutta, who contended that 
their pu|)ils, being under the nec(^ssity of learning other things than those in 
which the examinations were hold, were placed under gr(»at disadvantag(is in 
the competition. This controversy is remarkable as b(ung that in which the id(‘a 
was for the first time put forth that the Government should give up its collegc'.s. 
It was communicated in a letti^r, addressed to the Council of Education by the 
Chairman of the Missionary Conf(n-en(‘.e. That letter, however, it must be 
added, was declared in a Ilesolution of the Conference to embody the personal ^ 
opinion of the Chairman, and not that of the missionaries as a body. 

27. The Council of Education, who w(n‘e framing a scheme for a University 
in Calcutta, felt that all controversies of this kind would be put a stop to on their 
proposals being accepted. It was a time when new colleges and a new Univer- 
sity had been established in Ireland on large Parliamentary grants. The Council 
of Education had found that ‘‘ their senior scholarship examinations were fully 
equal in extent to the Bachelor examinations of Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, 
and much moi^e so than that of the liachelier es Arts of the Sorbonne of 
Paris.” They proposed to add Chairs in Law, Civil Engineering, and Natural 
Philosophy to their Metropolitan College, while the Medical College would supply 
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.■andidalcs for dcgroos in medicine and surgery. They Avere confident tliat 
“nafiA'Cs professionally educated and socially elevated (as they would he by 
taking University degrees) would afford liealthy competition to professional 
Euroj)eans.” 

28. The Council pn'pared a scheme, based chiefly on M. Victor Cousin’s 
report on the schools of Holland and Belgium, for the examination of candidates 
for cm])loyment and promotion in the lidimation Department. And with the 
same ob ject in view, for the improvement of schoolmasb'rs, the Council establish- 
ed a Normal School in Calcutta. This school, however, had to be shortly given 
up, partly for want of immediate success, and partly for want of funds. 

29. Ordered by the Governor General to take under their charge the work 
of femah; education, the Council iuvitcA the suggestions and co-operation of 
influential mcimbers of the native community, and female schools began to start 
up here and there. The vernacular schools in the interior were, at the same 
time, transferred from the charge of the Revenue Board to that of the Council 
of Education. 

.30. It is thus seen that the different lines on which educational operations 
have pr()(!coded up to the present day had all been laid down at less or greatcir 
length before the issue of the Education Despatch of 19th July 1851, which 
followed the rencw.al of the Company’s Charter, and Avhich, in the words f)f 
Lord Dal housic, “carri(A the scheme of natiomal education beyond the limits 
which any Governor General could have gone to.” 


TAUT II. 

Fkom 1851 TO 1881. 

.31. Eroni the rapid survey Avhich has been taken of the educational 
liistory of Bengal down to tite time of thci Despatch of 186 f, it has beem seen 
that the country possessi'd fi'oin very early times systems of scdiools both for 
higlier and for elmnentary instriudion ; that these systems, .although much disor- 
ganised and weakened by the foreign conquest of the country, were newer en- 
tirely destroyed ; .and th, at, .as the British rule became consolidated, it beimn 
to bring tiui country under a n(‘w set of infliumces, which were being developed 
by a progressive race for the organisation of its own national education. The 
educational movements in the ruling country, which have been occasionally re- 
ferred to in the course of the piveeding narrative, have accounted in some 
measure for all the educ.ational o[)crati(ms carried on in the dependency, as they 
proceeded slowly or quickly at dilferent times in om; direction or another. The 
famous places of classic.al education in England were represented, however irn- 
p('rf(‘ctly, by the Oriental colleges established in this country ; the gre.at organised 
societies in England for the dilfusion of useful knowledge and instruction had 
their miniature counterpart in the charitable individuals and associations by 
whose agency English and vernacular schools were opened ; and the period of 
“ modern,” as distinguished from classical education in England, had its repre- 
sentative in Bengialinthc years in wliich English schools and colleges wore estab- 
lished and encouraged. The dilTerenccs of scale in the analogous movements 
are not greater than may be accounted for by the differences subsisting between 
the two countries in national wealth, in the spirit of self-help, and in the powers 
of internal organisation. 

32. In the nai-rativc now to be entered upon it will be seen how, with the 
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increased facilities of communication and intercourse, and the closer relations in 
matters of Government, between the two countries, tlu^ educational administra- 
tion of the de|)('ndeney has endeavoured to follow in the wake of the ruling 
country, and with what results. 

33. That popular education is one of the duties of Government is a 
doctrine wliich was uot accepted by the English till about iifly ja'ars ago. The 
traditional English maxim as to tlx* fuiudions of Government si rietly limits those 
functions to tlie preservation of peace and security. This was the natural 
outcome of the history of a race that had hairnt, to lx; jealous of centralised 
authority in its struggles for freedom. It was for this n'ason that, while all 
other Europ('an States were making rapid advances in popular education, tlui 
British Parliament made no grant for education till 1S32, nor was there any- 
thing like the beginning of a Departraeni of J’uhlie Instruction till 1839. 

31. But the extension of the elective Irauehise in 1832, and the growing 
competition of Continoital manufactures, made tlic nation feel the ncc(\ssity of 
educating its labouring and arti.sau classes. If England Avas to hold her place 
in the commercial and industrial markets of tin; world, popular (education 
must become a Govtaaiment eoncc'rn. The, idea began to develope. Erom the 
maxim which limited the functions of Government to the ju’cscrvatiou of 
security a corollary was deduced. It AV'as argued that because crime diminished 
Avitb education, and l)eeause it was better to prevent crime than to punish it, 
therefore to educate the poorer classes came Avithin th(‘ legitimate, functions of 
Government. In England, avIuu'o tin?, upper and middlt', classes bail ample means 
])rovided for their education by old endoAvnAcnls, the nation’s laid-up capital, 
the question of course, did not occur how far it Avas the business of Government 
to see that the upper and middle classes had the m('a)is of education. But, in 
those parts of the British Empire Avhere higher and lower ('diieation Avere alike 
backward, both received the attention of Government, bceau.s(! it was .seen that, 
not only for n.ational progn'ss, but for internal sesmrity also, it Avas necessary 
that the higher classes should bo more fully cducate-d than the lower. 

3.J. Proceeding on these corollaries, drawn from the fundamental maxim 
which defined the functions of Government, grants-in-aid began to be made; 
in England, at first for seluxil buildings, teachers’ houses, and training colleges, 
and afterwards for the maintenance also of schools; and about the, same time 
(18k5— 53) the Queen’s Colleges, with the Queen’s University at their luiud, 
were established for “imparting and extending the opportunities for academi- 
cal education in Ireland.” 

The principle of secular education had also found in England a very dis- 
tinct utterance at the Manchester Conference (1851), attend(>d by Mr. Cobden 
and by delegates from dilfercnt parts of the kingdtim. It Avas declared at that 
Conference “ that any system of public schools to bo gcmn-ally acce 2 )table to 
the people of this country must be confined to .secular instrmdiou.” 

36. It Avas after these great educational measures and movements had been 
set on foot in the United Kingdom, and after th(! renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 1853, that the Educational Despatch of the Directors, 
dated 19th July 1851, came out to India. 

37. This great State paper, justly called the Educational Charter of India, 
would hardly deserve the name if its object Avere not large and national. 
Even a hasty glance over the 100 paragraphs of which it consists will show 
how clearly it marked out the spheres of usefulness of all classes of institu- 
tions, Oriental, English, and vernacular, then working in the country ; how it 
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widened and enlarged in all directions the field of public instruction ; and how 
it carc'd, in due measure, for the educational interests of the entire community. 
The Despatcli will bo quoted largely in the course of this narrative, but its scope 
and character will be fully seen in the first few paragraphs. It sets out 
with a dendaration that the education of the Indian people is to bo undertaken 
by Government as ‘‘a sacred duty,” (1) because education is auxiliary to 
those efforts which Government have made and are making for the prevention 
and repression of crime ; (2) because it is necessary to create a body of public 
servants capable of, and trustworthy in, the discharge of luiblic duties; and (3) 
because education will conduce to that material prosperity and weil-being of 
tlie Indian peoph?, which will prove beneficial to both England and India. 

38. There is some danger of mistaking the object and character of a State 
paper whi(*h first introduced the grant-in-aid system to this country, — a system 
und(‘r which (dementary instruction only was being carried out in England. 
But the really comprelumsive character- of the first Code (the Despatch of 
1851) is best seen in tlui summary afteiuvards given of it in the revised Code 
(the Despatch of 1859). The 3rd paragraph of that Despatch runs as follows : — 

Tlui ini[)rovcmcnt and far wider oxtension of education, both J^iiglish and vernacular, liav- 
int^ ])i.*eii ihr* general ol/ji'cts of the. Despatch of iSb 1-, the means prescribed for the accompli.sii- 
ment of those objects were — (1) the oonstitiition of a separate dejxirtment of the administration 
for the work of ediieation ; (2) the instiUition of Universities at the several Presidency towns , 
(d) the c&fahlishrnent of training institufions for raising up teachers for tin* various classes 
of seliools ; (1) the maintenance of the existing Government colleges and schools of a high 
order, and tlie increase of their number when necessary ; (o) the estal>lishrm‘nt of additional 
/illali or middle sihools ; ((>) increased attention to Veniacndar schools for elementary educa- 
tion, including th(‘ indigenous schools already (‘xisting* throughout tho country; and, hnally 
(7) the introduction of a system of granis-in-aid, under which tlie efforts of private individuals 
and of local eomnmiiities would be stiimdated and encouraged l^y peuniary grants from Gov- 
ernment, in eonsid(M'ation of a good secular (‘diieation being afforded in tlie aided schools. 

39. Tbo objects of the Despatch being thus not one but many, not the limit- 
ation of State expenditure and efi’orts to eh.'menlary instruction, but the exten- 
sion and improvememt of education of every class, a review of the historical 
progress of operations under the Despatch must necn^ssarily fall under many 
dilhrrent h(\*ids. These heads, as tln^y concenm tlie Lower Provinces, may con- 
veniently be arranged nearly after the order laul down in paragraph 3, above 
quoted, of llio Despatch of 1859. They will be — 

(1) The D(‘parlment of Public lustruction. 

(2) The Calcutta University, and tlic Colleges (general, professional, 

and Oriental). 

(3) Tdu) zillali seliools. 

( f) Middle schools. 

(5) Elementary Vernacular schools, including Indigenous schools. 

(6) Training schools. 

(7) Technical schools. 

(8) Girls’ schools. 

(9) The grant-in-aid system. 

40. As the narrative proceeds under these several heads, it will mark off 
definite stages in the progress of education — stages which will be seen to 
have some eorresj)ondonce with those that have constituted distinct educational 
epochs in England. 

(A) Tho first period will be from 1854 to 1862-63. 

(B) The second period from 1862-63 to 1870-71. 

(C) The third period from 1870-71 to 1880-81. 
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A-1854 to 1862-63. 

CD The Bengal Education Department. 

41. It had been laid down in the Despatch of 185 1 (paragraphs 17 to 21) 
that a separate and distinct department of the public service should he framed 
for the control and administration of education, that the bead of tlio department, 
should be assisted by a body of Inspectors, and tliat, in the beginning, it would 
be advisable to select gentlemen of the Covenanted Civil Service to take up 
these duties. Under these provisions, there wcu’c appointed in 1855 a Director 
of Public Instruction, with four Inspectors of Schools and ono Assistant or Spe- 
cial Inspector. The Director and two of the Inspectors belonged to the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service, the other two Inspectors were Europeans, and the Assist- 
ant Inspector was a Native gentleman of much repute and learning, who was 
also the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. These officers were assisted 
by 40 Sub (afterwai'ds Deputy) Inspectors, all natives. The constitution of the 
Department will be seen at a glance from the subjoined table — 

Ks. 

1 Director ......... 2,500 

4} Inspectors . . . . . . . . .4,250 

1 Assistant (Special) Inspector ...... 200 

40 Sub (or Deputy) Inspectors . , . . . 100 to 150 

42. This constitution reinaiaod nearly unchanijod up to about the close of 
the first period. The only change of importanc(^ that occurred in the mean- 
while was the appointment of another European Insp('etor on Its. 550 per moiitJi, 
and the abolition of the post of Assistant or Special Inspector, on the resigna- 
tion of the gentleman who held it. 

43. The Department, at its first constitution on the 27th January 1855, 
received charge from the Council of Education of the institutions shown in the 
following statement : — 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Government 

Total Ex- 
peudituro. 

Clahs of Institutions. 

of 

.4 

of 

Expeiidi- 


Institutions 

Papils. 

Teachers. 

turc. 





lia 

Kh. 

Collei^ea on oral ....... 

r> 

102 

15 




ColIog’OH, profefihional ...... 

1 

JJO 





CollogCH, Oriental ....... 

d 

720 

50 



1 7,At3V 

Anglo-Vorimoulur schools, inoludiu^f Collogiato schools 

47 

7,112 

201 



Government Middle VeriiaeiiLir hcIiooIh 

2f> 

1.111 

27 




Klomentary Vernacular schools m AsHani , 

r.'j 

0,270 

GO 




Totai. 

151 

12,l<;:i j 455 




C2J The Calcutta TJniversity. 

44. Immediately on the appointment of tlie Director of Pulfiic Insi ruction 
he was invited to associate himself with a body of gentlcnien of learning 
and position, who had been asked to frame a scliemo for the co])stitu(ion of tlH*. 
Calcutta University. The Despatch of 1854 had laid down (paragraphs 24 to 
35) a general plan for the Universities : and a University for Calcutta, framed 
on that plan, was incorporated by Act II of 1857, and held its first examin- 
ation in the month of March of that year. Eight Government coll(‘gcs (five 
general and three professional) and six non-Govermnent colleges (all general) 
were affiliated to the University from the commencement. The Government 
colleges were those of the Presidem^y, Uooghly, Dacca, Kislinaghur, and 
Berharapore, together with the Medical College, the Engineering College, 
and the Law Department of the Presidency College. The private colleges 
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wore tho Dovpton, the Free Church Institution, LaMartinibre, the London 
Mission College, and St. Paul’s School, all in Calcutta, and the Baptist Mis- 
sion College at Serampore. The Court of Directors had said that “ the detailed 
regulaiions for the examination for degrees should bo framed with a due 

regard for all classes of affiliated institutions ; that there 

are many ptn-sons who well deserve the distinction of an academical degree, 
as the recognition of a liberal education, who could not hope to obtain it if the 
examination was as difficult as that for the Government senior scholarships ” 
(paragraph 2!)). 

15. The necessity for reducing the standard, as the Court of Directors had 
advised, was at once seen from the poor results of the first examination, in 
which only two students from the Presid(‘ncy College obtained degrees, and these 
were eonf('rrcd by favour. From the following year the standard was lowered. 
The Pr('sidency College brought up flic great majority of tho candidates who 
obtained degrees. “ Of the private institutions at the Presidency, all were, what 
indeed thi'y professed to be, good schools. Of the Government colleges in the 
interior, excluding the llooghly College, none had any staff of 2>roh'ssors.” 
With such colh'ges for its component parts, the Calcutta University could take 
no high place. Its Entrance Examination was low as compared with similar 
examinations, wdiere they are lield, of Euroiiean universities (see Appendix A). 
The standard of tliat examination was still furthtn* lowered by tlu’owing out of 
it, witliin the first two years, such subjects as Elementary Zoology, Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology, and IVfcchauics, — subjects tho study of w hich would 
have apidicd, as the Council of Education believed, a direct corrective to the 
speculative bias of the Indian mind. 

40. If educational institutions in this country are classified in accordance 
with systems which obtain in Europe, those only will be called colleges Avhich 
teach for recognised degrees, those Uigli schools wdiich teach up to the First 
Aids, and those IMiddle schools wdiich teach up to the present lilutrance stand- 
ard. Under such a classification tho Zillah schools should be jilaecd in the same 
category with IMiddle or Intermediate .schools, as they were by the Court of 
Directors. The 4:ird jiaragraph of their Despatch runs as follows : — 

AVo include in this cliiss of in.stitutions Iho.se wliich, like the Zillah schools of Bcncal. 

the District Covernineiit Anglo-Vernacular schools of Bombay, 

use the English language as the chief medium of instruction ; as well as others of an inferior 
order, such as the Tahsili schools in the North-Western Provinces, and the Government 
Vernacular schools in tho Bombay Presidency. 

17. There is therefore reason for believing that in the classification now 
made, undi'r which institutions teaching up to the First Arts standard arc called 
colleges, and those teaching up to the Entrance High schools, there has been a 
departure from the instructions of the Court of Directors, — a departure which 
lias helped to cause misunderstanding Avith regard to the extent to which high 
education has been actually carried. 

48. The results of the University examinations from 1857 to 1881 will be 
found tabulated in Apjiendix 13. 

49. The number of colleges Avas increased in 1862-63 by the establishment 
of one college (general) at Patna. The Sanskrit College of Calcutta Avas affiliated 
in 1860. Two uon-Government colleges (Bishop’s and St. Xavier’s) were 
.affiliated respcctm-ly in 1800 and 1862. 

60. The statistics of the colleges affiliated to the University are here given 
for the first and last years of the educational period which forms tho subject 
of this jiortiou of tho narrative. 
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1854.55. 

Government colleges (general) 

Ditto (professional) . 

Non. Government colleges (general) . 
1862-63. 

Government colleges (general) . 

Ditto (professional) . 

Non-Government colleges (general) . 


Institutions. Pupils. 
5 19;i 

3 
() 

7 579 

3 450 

8 


51. Provision for scholarships in Zillah schools and collegiate institutions 
had been to some extent made during the time of the Council of Education. 
That body eagerly availed itself of every opportunity for the creation of 
scholarshijjs out of donations suitable for the purpose. When the Council 
made over charge of its otRcc to the Director of Public Instruction there 
wore — 


Government and 11 endowed senior scbolarsliips 


from ....... Rs. 12 to 40 a month. 


178 junior seholarships at 8 a month. 

2 endowed scholarships at . . . . 8 a month. 

1 medal . . . . . . . „ 12. 


Ten of the endowed senior scholarships were converted into seven graduat e 
scholarships, two at Its. 50, two at Rs. 40, and three at Rs. 30, open to those', 
only who had graduated from tlio Presidency College and wislicd to read for 
honours. These seholarships were called for the most part after the names of 
tluj principal donors to the old Hindu College, and in consideration of their 
origin were, under the orders of Government in 1803, confined to Hindu students. 
The value of the scliolarships was as follows : — 

Rs. 


Hurd wan scholarship ......... hO 

llwarkaiiatli Tagore scholarship 50 

Bird scholai>hip ......... 40 

Ryan scholarship ......... 40 

Gopi Mohau Tagore scholarship ....... 00 

Two foundation scholarships, each ...... 00 


62. Ry the rules of 18G1-G2, senior scholarships were thrown open io all 
institutions. Government and private. 

f3j Zillah Schools. 

53. The Zillah scliools which, on the first institution of the University, 
sent up candidates to the Entrance Examination of 1857 had before tliat tiim; 
been preparing students to compete for the Government junior scholarships. 
Their standard was higher than lhat of the University. But tlic ncce.ssity of 
bringing down the standard, to suit the capacities of candidates from other than 
Government institutions, not only lowered the general status of education, but 
also diverted it from the useful direction it Avas taking. Tlie Governinenf 
Zillah schools, and the Aided scliools which had made thorn their models, 
would long since have made definite progress in the direction of Avhat wi'ic 
called “real schools” in Germany, if they had not boon prematurely brmiglit 
doAvn to a loiver level, Thus, instead of that cduciation “useful in every 
sphere of life,” which tlic Court of Directors desired that this class of schools 
sliould impart, they did no better than teach a little English, a little mathe- 
matics, and a very little history and geography. That these schools should 
direct their course by the examinations of the University was natural. All 
.schools ultimately guide themselves by the standard prescribed for their class. 
On the other hand, the depression of the standard was practically inevitable. 



It is a truism that examination standards frame themselves ultimately on the 
capacities of the examinees. They cannot be kept up even by an independent 
body like an examining University. 

64. The junior scholarships, 178 in number, and of the monthly value of 
Us. 8 eaeh, had formerly been competed for by Zillah and Collegiate schools. 
They were thrown open in 1861-62 to competition by all schools. Govern- 
ment, aided, and unaided. They were at tlic same time raised in value, and 
divided into three classes, of Es. 18, 14, and 10 ; the privilege of free tuition 
being at the same time taken away, and the scholarships reduced from 178 
to 160 in number. The number of Zillah schools at the close of this period 
was 46. 

f4J Middle Schools. 

66. The instructions of the Court of Directors with regard to the develop- 
ment of Vernacular schools are stated in paragraph 44 of the Despatch. “ We 
include,” says the Court, “ these Anglo-Vernacular [Zillah] and Vernacular 
schools in the same class, because we arc unwilling to maintain the broad line of 
separation which at present exists between schools in which the media for im- 
parting instruction clilfer.” The object the Court had in view was, as they had 
said, to imj)art European knowledge to the people of India, and not to teach them 
tlic English language only. The University of Calcutta also had provided, in 
Eulc 7 of its first regulations for the Entrance Examinaiion, that in geography, 
history, and mathematics, the answers might be given in any living language. 
It was expected that, under the shadow of this regulation, a class of schools in 
which English would be taught as a language only, and all other subjects through 
the Vernacular, would spring up, and thus create such necessities for the pre- 
paration of school and other books as would lead to a wider dilfusion of Euro- 
pean knowledge among the people. Possibly, such exjHJctations would have* 
been fulfilled to a much greater extent than they Imve yet been, if tlie rale of 
the University p('rmitting answers to be given in certain papers in the Verna- 
cular had been allowed to stand to this day. The rule might have brought 
about tlic preparation of Vernacular school-books in elementary science; and, 
from their greater case in this form to beginners, might have led to the 
re-introduction into the Entrance Course of those subjects which had been 
removed from it, and have thus brought it nearer to corresponding standards 
in Europe. No such healthy reaction of the improvement of Vernacular 
education on English schools took jilacc. The schools in wliich English was 
taught as a language only, and all other subjects in the Vernacular, never rose 
to the status which the Court of Directors seem evidently to have desired. 
The Calcutta University withdrew the permissive rule it had framed, and in 
1861-62 ruled that “ all answers in each branch shall bo given in English, 
except ivhen otherwise specified.” 

56. Thus Vernacular schools, even though they teach English in some 
measure, do not come up, as at one time it was expected they would, to the 
status of Zillah schools preparing candidates for the Entrance Examination. 
Vcrnaeulai' schools are therefore cither Middle or Elementary under the classi- 
fication in v(>guc. 

Middle Vernacular Schools. 

67. The number of these schools under the gi-aut-in-aid system was 141 
in 1857-58, and in 1862-63 it w’as 251 ; 320 Middle Vernacular scholarships of 
the value of its. 4 per month, half of them tenable for four years and half for 
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one year, were created for them in 1855 — 57. The Government Vernacular 
schools, which were 20 (Ilardinge schools) in 1851-55, rose in 1862-63 to 175, 
with 11,010 pupils. Of these, 23 schools under the Assistant Inspector were 
not allowed, so long as they remained under that officer, to compete for scholar- 
ships. 

(5) Elementary Vernacular Schools. 

58. The only Elementary Vernacular schools under the Department in 
1851-65 were 69 in Assam with 3,279 pupils. In 1802-63 the numher rose to 
630 with 22,626 pupils. It should he noted that these Elementary schools were 
only a small and insignificant portion of the vast body of village patlisalas in 
the country, out of which they had been taken by the departmental officers, 
and brought under different processes of improvement, some of which had been 
recommended for imitation in the Despatch of 1859. These schools had as yet 
no scholarships created for them. 

(O') Training Schools. 

59. Such improvement of Vernacular schools as the Department of Public 
Instruction wdshed to effect could not bo brought about without training up 
a body of capable teachers for these schools. The desire expressed by the 
Directors ([laragraph 67) “ for the establishment with as little delay as possible 
of training schools and classes for masters ” waas accordingly carried into effect. 
In 1856-57 there were established four Normal schools, which together trained 
352 pupils for tcacherships in Government and Aided Middle Vernacular 
schools. 

GO. Eor teachers in English schools the Department had to depend upon 
the ordinary English colleges and schools, which supplied candidates for the 
tcachership examinations instituted by the Council of Education. These 
3 xaminations were discontinued after 1860. Prom that time graduates and 
under-graduates of the University, as well as others who have ajiiieared at any 
of the examinations or read any of the coui’ses prescribed by the University, 
have been employed as teachers in English schools. Government and Aided, 
without any special examination or subsequent training. 

01. The training of teachers for Elementary Vernacular schools was not 
undertaken at the outset. The advice given by the Court of Directors, tliat 
'* the teachers of Indigenous schools should be dealt with carefully and not 
provoked to hostility,” was kept steadily in view by the Department. In 
1802-63, howcvei*, three schools for the training of teachers of Indigenous 
schools were started. These had 225 pupil teachers on their rolls. They belong 
to the second period of this chapter. 

(7) Technical Schools. 

62. After having declared (paragraph 78) that the views of the natives of 
India should be directed to pursuits of independent usefulness, and to the 
acquisition of professional skill and knowledge (paragraplis 79-80), the Direct- 
ors stated (paragraph 81) that they would sanction grants-in-aid to such 
schools for the supply of models and other assistance. No action was taken on 
this part of the Despatch. It should be noticed, however, that a school of Arts 
and Design had been set up in Calcutta in those earlier days when benevolent 
gentlemen and soiaeties were actively imitating the educational operations of 
similar bodies in England; that members of the Council of Education had 
encouraged it by giving occasional prizes to its students ; and that this school 
was very early taken under the system of grants-in-aid. 

Bougal. 
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('8J Girh* Schools, 

C3. The Directors (paragraph 88) strongly approved the order which the 
Governor General had issued in 1818- 19, to the effect that “ female education 
sliould receive the cordial and frank support of Government.” There were, at 
the time of that order, the Bethuno Girls’ Scliool in Calcutta and another girls’ 
school at Baraset, besides some girls’ schools under missionary societies and 
private management. The name of ]\trs. Wilson may here he mentioned as 
that of the pioneer of female education in public schools in Bengal. 

G4 The Despatch of 1851 had some immediate effect in stimulating the 
progress of this class of schools. A sum of Its. 1,000 a month was assigned 
for the cstahlishinent of Government schools for girls, and for the support of 
Aid('d schools, in flic metropolitan districts under the supervision of the special 
Inspector. About 40 schools were started by that oflicer in Burdwan, llooghly, 
and the 21-rergunnahs. But the Mutiny intervened, the education of gilds 
in the public, schools of the country was strongly criticised, and the financial 
pressure which followed caused the assignment to be discontinued. Under the 
operations of the grant-in-aid system the number slowly increased from year 
to year, until in 1802-G3 there ivcrc 35 girls’ scliools with 1,183 pupils on the 
rolls. 

fOj Granls-in~ai(l. 

G.5. The Court of Directors had, in several places in the Despatch, expressed 
tlu'ir desire that the further development of education in India should be pro- 
moted by means of the grant-in-aid system. Tin; introduction of this system 
was nocossitated by “the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must he done, in order to provide adequate means for the education of the 
natives of India.” They went on to ex])lain their objects and measures : — 

(1) “ The most clfectual nudhod of providing for the wants of India in 

this respect will he to combine with the agency of the Govern- 
ment the aid which may lx*, derived from the exertions and 
liberality of the educated and wealthy natives of India and of 
other benevolent persons.” (Para. 51.) 

(2) “Wo have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 

grants-in-aid, which has been carried out in this country with 
vei-y great success; and we conlidcntly anticipate, by thus 
draA\ing support from local resouixa's, in addition to contribu- 
tions from the State, a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the 
Government ; while it possesses the additional advantage of 
fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and of com- 
bination for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean im- 
portance to the well-being of a nation.” (Para. 52.) 

(3) “The system of grants-in-aid, which we propose to establish in 

India, will be based on an entire abstinence from interference 
with the religious instruction conveyed in the school assisted.” 
(Para. 53.) 

(4) “Aid Avill be given (so far as the requirements of each particular 

district, as compared with others, and tho funds at the disposal 
of Government mjvy render it possible) to all schools which 
impart a good secular education,” provided (1) that they are 
under adequate local management ; (2) that as a general rule 
tho schools require some fee, however small, from their scholars; 
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(3) iliat tlifi schools and ihcir records arc open to the inspec- 
tion of Covernnient oflleers ; and (1) that the reports of the 
Inspectors appointed hy Govciannent be favourable. (Paras. 
53-50.) 

(5) “ No Government colle"es or schools shall he founded for tho 

future in any district when! a siillieient number of schools 
exist capable, with assistance from the State, of sn])plying 
the local demand for education.” (Para. 01.) 

(6) “ AYc look forward to the time Avhen any general system of education 

entirely provid('d by Government may be discontinued, with 
the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid.” (Para. 03.) 

CG. In subsequent hdters of tlie Court of Directors various points con- 
nected with the grant-in-aid sy.stem are explained, thus — 

(1) “ AVe should lament tin! failure of tho attempt 

to bring into extended operation the system of gran(s-in-ald, 
to Avhieli wo attach tho great('st imj)ortancc as an auxiliary 
to the direct measures of our Government for tlio extension 
and improvement of general education.” (31st January IS.AO.) 

(3) “ As the people . . . ar(! not willing to accept Euglisli education 
except ;it a Government institution, . . . w'C desire that 

tlu! subject he re-eonsider('d, with the vicAV of constituting tho 
.school [to which aid had been given] ... a Governim'nt 
.scliool.” (21th Jiim! 1S.')0.) 

(3) “ AA^e are not altogether .satislh'd Avith the manner in Avhieh the 
syst(Mn of grants-in-aid has been adminis(('red in Jlengal, and 
AV(! cnt('r(aln serious doubts A\diether it Avill be practicable to 
base on that system, as <!arrie<l out und(!r the jirovisional rules 
adopted Avitli your sanction, a geni'ral plan of popular edu- 
cation. This, ijideed, Avas not our purpose in originally sane- 
tioning the principle of grants-in-aid. The institutions, Avhich 
AA’c had especially in vh'W as coming within the scope of the 
system, AA-erc tho.se for promoting education of a higher order.” 
(Alay 1 S.jS.) 

67. Prom these exti’acts it Avill be seen that, although tho Court of Directors 
laid great Aveight on the grant-in-aid syst(!ni as a means for the extension and 
improvement of education, and (!vcn looked forward to a time “ when many of 
tho existing institutions, especially those of tlu! higher order,” might he salVly 
“ transferred to the management of local bodies under the control of, and aided 
by, the State” (para. 02), yet it was not their purpose that the direct agency 
of Government should either (1) be prematurely Avithdnnvn from .su])erior 
educational institutions, or (2) that other agencies, of a kind disagreeable to 
popular feeling, should be substituted, or (3) that schools of every class 
should be taken under the grant-in-aid system. Tavo more extracts bearing on 
these points are given, to corroborate still further these conclusions : — 

(1) “ It is far from our wish to chock tho spread of education in tho 

slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to pro- 
bable decay.” 

(2) “AYehad in issuing these orders [of not establishing GoAwnment 

schools where others existed] the double object in view of 
avoiding the appearance of rivalry . . . and of saving the 

expense of a Government institution, in cases where the object 
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in view could be accomplished by a moderate contribution to 
an existing school.” (June 1856.) 

68. The grant-in-aid system Avas thus meant to be only an auxiliary and 
not the exclusive means for the promotion of education in this country, just 
as it has been only an auxiliary and not the exclusive means of education in 
cv<'ry other country of the world. The colleges as well as the model (County) 
scIio(j1s of Ireland, the Lyc(5cs of Fmncc, the Gymnasia of Germany, are all 
Government institutions, proving by the very fact of their existence as such 
that the grant-in-aid system has its limitations. The Middle or Intermediate 
schools only, inclusive of tlic inferior endowed schools and the superior, Ele- 
mentary schools of England, arc supported on the aid system, while Primary 
schools everywhere arc maintained from various sources, hut chiefly from local 
rates. The grant-in-aid system alone cannot do duty for all. But the first 
application, or attempts at application, of this system to Bengal did not accu- 
rately measure its necessary limitations. 

69. The Court of Directors had declared that — 

Aid will bo ffiven (so far as tlio roqiiirpitionts of oach particular district as compared 
with otliors, and the funds at the disposal of (Tovernment, may render it possible) to <a.ll schools 
wbieb iraj)art a “'ood secular education, provided that they are under ade(piate local manaj'e- 
ment (by the term “local management” we undcr.stand one or more persons, such as private 
jtatron.'i, volunt.ary subscribers, or the tru.stccs of endowments, who will undertake the general 
supt'iintendence of the school, and bo answerable for its permanence for some given time); 
and proviiled also that their managers consent that the schools shall be subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, and agree to any conditions which may bo laid down for the regulation of each 
grant. 

70. Under these general directions the Government of India authorised the 
Government of Bengal to grant aid in money, in books, or otherwise, to any 
school in which a good secular education might be given, tlirough the medium 
of cither English or the Vernacular, to males or females, or both, and which 
was under adequate local management, on condition of its sup[)lying inform- 
ation regarding its pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary; the 
average annual cxj)enditure of the school ; the average number of pupils in- 
structed ; the ago of the pupils, and the average duration of their attendance at 
school ; the persons responsible for the management ; the nature and course of 
instruction imparted ; the number, names, and salaries of the mastei’s and mis- 
tresses ; and the nature and amount of aid granted and the purpose to which it 
was applied. It was also ruled that schools receiving aid should bo open to in- 
spection, that some fee should be charged to the pupils (Normal schools excepted), 
and that the Government grant should in no case exceed in amount the sum 
expended from private sources. The grants were to be given on the principle 
of strict neutrality, no school being preferred on the ground of its teaching or 
not teaching any particular religious doctrine. 

71. I'lie Government of Bengal was permitted to lay out in grants-in-aid 
live per cent, of their total expenditure on Government schools. Within sixteen 
months of the commencement of operations under the rules laid down, there 
were 79 Anglo-Vernacular and 110 Vernacular schools, chiefly in the metro- 
politan districts. Tlie entire allowance for grants-in-aid was taken up ; and the 
Government of Bengal applied to have it increased to 10 per cent, of the outlay 
on Government schools. At the close of this first period in 1863, the expendi- 
tiu'c by Government on Aided schools amounted to 33 per cent, of its outlay on 
Government institutions of all classes. 
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72. But this ready acceptance of the system by the people of Bengal, and 
its success among them, seem to have inspired the departmental olTiecrs with the 
idea of carrying the grant-in-aid system down to a lower stratum than it Avas 
fitted for. The strength of the voluntary i)rinciple began to bo largely draAvn 
upon, and strenuous clforts were made to bring small Elementary scdiools under 
the grant-in-aid system. The Court of Directors had said (paragraph 68) that 
there would be little difficulty in applying that system to places where English 
education was much sought after. Tliey had wished (paragraph 69) that tlu* 
system might be made effective on all Anglo-Vornarnlar and Vernacular schools 
which imparted a good elementary education ; and they had distinguished between 
these and the Indigenous schools (paragraph (50), which were “ to be im[)rovcd 
with much care and pati(m(«.” But these distinctions seem to have been lost 
sight of by the Department in Bengal, where the Local Government rightly 
contended for the concession that fees realised from school pupils should be 
reckoned as local contributions, in proportion to Avhich the Government aid Avas 
to be given. The fact is that in Bengal fee payments were large and Avere steadily 
increasing; and it Avas deemed essential, with a view to bringing all classes of 
schools und(!r the aid system, Avhich Avas the result tlcsired, that these payments 
should count as local contributions. The point Avas yielded in 1803. It Avill be 
seen in the narrative of the second period what use Avas made of tliis concession. 

73. The folloAving statements furnish the statistics of Government and 
Aided schools in 1802-03. It will be noticed that no luivato colleges as yet 
received grants-iu-aid. 

Sldlement of Schools and Pupils in 1862-03. 
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Statement of Expenditure, in 1862-63. 
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B.-1862-63 to 1870-71. 

7d), Tho second period in the history of public instruction has been taken 
to commence from the year 1862-63, and to extend to 1870-71. The fresh 
motive forces which distinguished this period from the preceding were — (1) a 
further development of national education in England, and (2) the adminis- 
trative changes which followed the sepoy mutiny, and bound tho dependency 
by still closer ties to the ruling country. Both these forces are found at work 
in tlie ])cspatch of the Secretary of State, dated 7th April 1869. Tho idea 
that the voluntary principle, on which elementary public instruction had been 
liitherto conducted, had its limitations, and was not of itself sufficient to carry 
it far down to the lower strata of society, had gi’OAvn to such strength in England, 
that a Itoyal Commission had been established (1868) for the purpose of making 
minute and extensive inquiries on the subject of public instruction within 
England and out of it. The inquiries, as they proceeded, lent additional strength 
to the growing idea, “that means should be taken for reaching more rapidly 
t he places and classes not previously aided with tho grants of public money.” 
This idea found very distinct expression for this country in the Despatch of 
1869, which laid down that the task of providing tho means of elementary 
Vernacular education, for those who were unable to procure it for themselves, 
was to bo undertaken by the State. The Despatch also reviewed, one by one, 
the principal cducxational measures which had been adopted since 1854 for 
the spread of education, in view of the criticisms to which those measures 
had been subjected as having, to some extent, caused the late military dis- 
turbances. 

76. The Despatch declared — 

(1) that tho establishment of Universities could not per se exeite any 

apinchensions in the native mind (paragraph 42) ; 

(2) that the colleges and superior schools working directly under 

Government, or under the grant-in-aid system, were in a satis- 
factory state (paragraphs 46 and 46) ; 

(3) that the grant-in-aid system was well adapted to English and 

Anglo- Vernacular schools (paragraph 64). 

76. The Despatch required the Government of India — 

(1) to propose definite plans for the training of teachers for all classes 

of schools (paragraph 44) ; 

(2) to define tho extent to which officers of tho Education Depart- 

ment could safely and properly exert their influence to promote 
female education (paragraph 47) ; 

(3) to explain, in reforeneo to the jealousy alleged to have been ex- 

cited by grants made to missionary schools, how on tho whole the 
grant-in-aid system was working, and the necessity of making 
any or what alterations in tho existing rules (paragraph 67). 

77. The Despatch pronounced emphatically — 

(1) that the grant-in-aid system, as hitherto in force, was unsuited to 

the supply of Vernacular education to the masses of the people 
(paragraph 60) ; 

(2) that the means of elementary instruction should be provided by 

the direct instrumentality of Government officers (paragraph 
60); 
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(3) that the means for tho diffusion of such education should he found 

by tho levy of educational rates, if expedient (paragraphs 51 
and 52) ; 

(4) that it was most important to make tho greafest possible use of 

existing Indigenous schools, and of the masters to whom, how- 
ever inelBcient as teachers, the people had been accustomed to 
look up with respect (paragraph 48). 

78. From the above brief analysis, it is scon that the Despatch of 1855) 
confirmed, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, all the main provisions 
of the Court of Directors’ Despatch of 1854, corrected certain misa[)prehensions 
as to the application of the grant-in-aid system, and added the most jirognant 
clause of all, — that of engaging to help those who were unable to help them- 
selves in providing for their own elementary instruction. Tliis was the st(?]) 
which, as already stated, was being taken in England, where the voluntary 
j)rinciple had been considered insufficient, and where new ineasiuvs for further 
advance were being contemplated and discussed. 

79. There is nothing in the Despatch itself, and nothing in tin; corre- 
spondence which has been found to subsist between educational movcammls 
in England and those of India, to support the view that the Despatch of 1859 
contemplated any diversion of the State funds in this eountry from higher to 
elementary instruction, for which provision was directed to be made from local 
cesses. Such an interpretation of the Despatch would also run counter to 
tho attitude of a Government which, even in the darkest days of the mutiny, 
had not receded a single stop from the “sacred duty” it had undertaken 
“ of conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge,” but had 
calmly carried out the establishment of universities, colleges, and schools ; and 
which, under the severest financial pressure, had not ordered the abolition of a 
single educational institution, but merely the discontinuance, for a time, of 
increased expenditure on the extension of educational operations. (No. 8G, 
dated June 1858.) 

80. In fact, the Despatch of 1859 only ordered an extension of operations 
in a certain specific direction, in which previous measures had not acted with 
sufficient force. It did not mean to abandon old fields for new, but to add new 
fields to those which had been already occupied. In recapitulating the obje(!t8 
of the Despatch of 1864, it made no further reference to the withdrawal of 
Government from any of its own institutions, or to their transfer to the manage- 
ment of local bodies; on the contrary, it stated, what bad not before bex!n stat(5d 
so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was the increase, where 
necessary, of the number of Government colhjges and schools. 

81. That such is the correct reading of the intentions of the Despatch may 
be inferred from what has been said. The following extracts from subsequent 
Despatches, and from letters of successive Secretaries of State, will serve to 
confirm this interpretation : — 

(1) In a letter, dated March 1862, tlic Secretary of State wrote : — 

I a^ree with Mr. Reid that important political results mi^ht he expected from the study 
of English and an increased ae(|uaintance with English lit/craturc.^^ 

(2) In another letter, dated May 1862, occurs the following passage : — 

Her Majesty^s Government arc unwilling that a Government school should be given up 
in any place where the inhabitants show a marked desire that it should be maintained, or 
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wherf* llion* is a manifest disinclination on the part of the jxjople to send their children to the 
private scliools of tlie noiglihourhood/^ 

(3) In a letter, dated December 18G3, may be read : — 

While ifer Majesty^s Government desire that ihe means of obtaining an education 
calculated to (It them for their higher jx^sition and responsibilities should be afforded to the 
liigher class(‘s of society in India, they deem it ocpuilly incumbent on the Government to take 
at the same time all suitable measures for the extension of education to those classes of the 
eommiinity who, as obsia-ved in the Despatch of 19th July 1851, are utterly incapable of obtain- 
ing any education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts/^ 

(4) In a letter, dated 23rd January 18G4, the Duke of Argyll wrote : — 

“ In the loth j)aragraph conlinnation was given to the oidcrs of July 1854, under which 
an extended system of Ihiglish schools was to be established, eilher at the sole cost of Govern- 
ment, or “ prderentially by means of grant-in-aid; and in paragraphs 51 and 55 it was 
intimated that, ''as a general rukV' such schools sliould be left to be established by private 
means, with or without the aid of Government. It was clearly, therefore, the intention to 
leavii to the several Gov(‘rnm(Uits in India the lil)f*rty to establish, exceptionally, English 
schools at the expense of Government ; and though I fully concur in the views on this point 
expressed in Eord Slanley^s Despatch, and see no reason to doubt the probability that in most 
parts of the Low(‘r Vrovinces the provision of English education may safely he left to the 
operalion of the grant-iu-ald rules, I think it [>robable that in districts remote from the great 
centre of eivilisalion and activity at the Presidency the direct action of Government may be 
necessary. I should not, therefore, consider it excessive if you saw lit to sanction the establish- 
ment, as a model institution, of one Government Englisli s<‘hool at the head-cpiarters of such 
districts, or indeed at those of all the few remaining districts not almidy supplied with sucli 
a school.’^ 

82. The above extracts from letters wliicli were issued subsequently to the 
Despatch of 1859, and arc explanatory of it, leave no doubt that it was intended 
to coniirni the ord(‘rs of 1854, and while designed to give an additional impetus 
to elementary instruction, tlint it was not intended to divert the State funds 
from higlier education. Accordingly tli(*re Avas no feeling in B(‘iigal, when 
Lord Stanley’s l)es])atcli was made known, that any departure was inteiidcHl 
from tlu^ eours(i laid down in the Despatcli of 1854. The woi*k of elementary 
instruetioii was only more earnestly taken up, and nu'ans were souglit for, 
outside the graut-iu-aid rul(\s, to ))rocced in it witli greatiT vigour; everything 
else, as will presently he s(‘en, remained unehangi'd in priiudple. 


(/) The Education Department. 

83. The constitution of the Department remained unehanged. But addi- 
tions Avere made to the controlling and inspecting agencies, in order to give 
(‘lIVct to the measures set on foot for the improvement of elemcmtary instruc- 
tion, and for the supervision of schools Avhich were multiplying at a rapid rate. 
At tlu' (dose of this p(‘rio(l, tlu* eontrolling branch of the Department Avas eon- 
stitutt‘(l as follows. The figures for 18G2-G3 arc given in juxtaposition for 
comparison : — 
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84. A scheme for the grading of the upper l)ranch of the Educational ser- 
vice was brought into operation from the 1st of July 1865, on its santdion hy 
the Secretary of State in a Dcs 2 )atch dated 9th Deeenihor ISC!!. Under this 
scheme the Director’s salary was to rise, by increments of lls. 50 per month, 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. In the first class, the s;ilarios of two oflicers were 
to rise from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 1,500. In the second class, the salaries of six 
officers were to rise from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,250. In the third class, the salaries 
of ten officers were to rise from Rs. 750 to Rs, 1,000. In the fourth class, th(^ 
salaries of thirteen officers were to rise from Rs. 500 to Rs. 750. The number 
of officers in this class received some subsetpvent additions. 

85. It was hoped at the time that a somewhat similar (dassitieat ion might 
be sanctioned for the lower branch of the services, hut that was not ellVcicd 
until 1878-79. 

(3) The Calcnlta UnitersUi/. 

86. The Calcutta University, which had been empowerc'd, by Act XLVII 
of 1860, to confer “other” degrees in Arts, Medicine, Engineering and Law, 
made the following changes in 1861 in its standards of oxaininaiion. In the 
Eirst Examination in Arts and the R.A. Examination the Vcnmaculars wen^ 
abolished, and one of the classical languages of the East or West was made 
comj)ulsory. This led to the apiiointment of Sanskrit and Arabic professors in 
the colleges. The University added Logu; to the (ioursc in jMental Philosophy ; 
and an extended course in Mathematics was made alternative with certain 
branches of Physical Science. 

The first cxjiminations for the degrees of M.D., B.C.E., and M.R., were 
held in 1862, 186 1, and 1866, respectively. 

Colleges affiliated to the University. 

87. The number of Covernment colleges increased within the period under 
review from seven to eleven, by the addition of colh'ge classes, teaediing to tin* 
Eirst Arts standard, to three Zillah schools in outlying districts (Cuttacik, Cow- 
hatty, and Chittagong), and by the affiliation to the University, uj) to the same! 
standard, of the Anglo-Pcrsian Department of the Calcutta Madrassa. 

Eivc lu'ivatc colleges in Calcutta and its suburbs also received Government 
aid during this 2 )eriod. There were also three uuaid(*d collegtis. 

88. The number of professional colleges increased from three to eleven, by 
the addition of Law dei)artments to eight English colleges for gencr-al (aluea. 
tion. The Tagore Law Professorship was (jstablished on a munificent bec^uest 
left to the University by the Honourable Prasauna Kumar Tagore, C.S.I. 

89. The number of graduate, senior, and junior scholarshijjs annually avail- 
able during this period is shown below : — 



NuitiIkt of 
ScholurshipH. 

Annual Value. 

f. Gnuluate scholarsliips (Endowed) — 



Premchand Koycliand studentbliips 

5 

10,000 

Eshan scholarship ...... 

1 

000 

Hindu College Foundation scholarships . 

7 

4,(mH 

Durga Charan Laha^s scholarships 

.‘i 

I/)H0 

11. Senior scholarships (Government) ..... 
III. Senior scholarships (Endowed) — 

40 ' 

1 

23,520 

Duff scholarships ...... 

4 

720 

Durga Charan Laha^s scholarship 

1 

240 

Bengal. 


7 


7 



?() 






Number of 
Scliolurshipa, 

Aunual V'uliio. 

IV. 

Junior scliolai-Hliips (Oovurnmont) 

• • 


160 

45,120 

V. 

Junior scliolar^^hips (Kndowed) — 

Zt'inindari sclioliir^hips 

I)ur< 4 ’rT Charan Lalia’s scholarslii]) 

• • 



; i84 




1 

210 


Kiitiyani scliolansliip . 



1 

58 ]. 


llarliallaiinarain scholarship 



1 

21-0 

VI. 

SjH’cial scholarships ((jovt'rnrucnt) — 



1 

1 



Jhij^inccrini'- CV)llct;o scholarships . 



5 1 

6,000 


^Medical scliolarslH])S . 



dd ! 

4,800 


Sainkrit (’ollc^'e scholarsliijis 



25 1 

6,000 


Calcutta Madrassa scholarsliips 



41 ! 

5,528 


Iloo^’hly Madrassa scholarsliips . 



57 

5,056 

VII. 

Special scholarships (Kndowed) — 






Forhf's^ k]no‘in(‘crin^- scholarshijis . 



2 

240 


Ooodeve Medical scholarship 



1 

114 


Diu'oa Charan Laha^s Medical scholarship 


1 

500 


90. The year 18G6-G7 is marked Ity the foundation of the Gilclirist and 
ProruchandRoyeliaiid studentships, tlu; former of wliieli lias stimulated hri^'lit 
students of the colleges to s(M‘k for advanced education in I'hirope, and the latter 
has to some extent encourajjed mature scholarship, although it has not, yet been 
made to subserve “some one large ohji'ct,” as intended by the founder. 

(.V) Zillah Schools. 

91. The Zillah schools of Govi'rnunait had increased from 40 to .jG by the 
addition of seven schools, of which three Avere established in ISGt and four 
othei’s in 18G5. These Avere in the outlying districts of Deoghur, Di'brooghur 
Motihari, Tezpore, Nowgong, ILazaribagh, and Chaibasa. Aided schools of this 
class numherod 80. 

( /) Middle Schools. 

92. Anglo-Vernacular (now IVIiddlc English) schools Avi're dermitely s<>par- 
ated from Zillah schools, on the creation of ‘Minor’ or iMiddle English scholar- 
ships in 18G4. In fact, as elsewhere stab'd, the schools which had taken to 
tc'aching English as a language only could not rise to an equal footing with 
those Avhich brought candidates to the Entrancn! Examination of the University. 
They had come to form a si'parate class, and Avere dfiG in number in 1879-71. 
Eight of tlu'se Avere wholly supjAorted by GoveruuKait ; the rest nere aided. 

93. Tavo hundred scholarships ot Es. 5 a month each, tcnablo in Zillah 
schools for two years, were created for tlu'se schools, 1()0 being awarded annually. 

Middle Vernacular Schools. 

94. The Government Middle Vernacular schools increased from 175 in 
1S(;‘2-G3 to 209 in 1870-71, ncAv schools of this class having heim established in 
Behar and Eastern Bengal. Aided schools increased from 251 to 7G9. 

95. Both classes of schools competed on equal terms for scholarships, 320 
in numhcT, of the value of lls. 4 a month each, half being tenable in Normal 
schools for one year, and the other half in Zillah or similar schools for four years. 

(5) Elemeutary Vernacular Schools. 

96. The progress of elementary instruction through Government agency 
in Bengal had been hitherfo impeded chiefly by Iaa'o obstacles — 

First, there Avas an idea prevalent in the Department that elementary 
instruction was to be built up mainly on the grant-in-aid system. 
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Secondly^ there was at the same time a coiiviclion, on the part both of the 
Supreme and of the Local Goverament, that an education cess on land was not 
feasible in Bengal. 

Of these impediments, tlic first was removed by tlie Despatch of 1859, 
which pronounced the grant-in-aid system, as heretofore in force, unsuiied to 
the education of the masses of the peojfie. The si'cond, tlioiigh it (‘ontinued 
in full force, did not rise to imj)ortance in the early and (experimental stages of 
primary education, so long as the s('parate grants made by Government sufficed 
for the UK'asures tlum taken in hand. 

97 . But befor(i ])roceeding to describe the use which was made of tho fii'st 
grant sanctioned by Government for giving clVect to tho dire(*tions of the 
D(ispatc]i of 1859, it will have to be s(3en wdiat arrangemmits for ehmnmiary 
education under tlie D(^partm(mt already exisbal in dillVnmt parts of this |)r()vince. 
They all rested on the Indigenous Village scdiools as tlunr basis, and were 
determined by the belief that the village te^aclna’s w(n*e nol, as a class, unim- 
provcable, and that tlu^ pe^ople would ivadily co-opia’ate in an edt'avour io give 
them ‘‘a simple! and practical education comnuMisurate with their AAants/’ 

98. Tho plan sugge'skal by Mr. Adam in 1835 was that of olfering small 

renvards to tiaichers of Indigenous schools, the number of Avhich was estimated 
at a])out 100,000. In Se[)tembcr 1830, Mr. ]\racaulay, as rr(‘sid(‘nt of tlu» 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal, wrote as follows : ‘‘ It has occur- 

red to me that, if we liad lh(‘ means of oJVering so sjnall an addition as two 
rupees a month to the* j)resent emolunumts of a village sclioolmastm*, in evany 
case in which such a schoolniasba’ should satisfy an (^xamimn’ appointcnl by us 
of his fitness to teach elementary knowledge^. W(‘ll and (*ompletely as far as it 
went, we might induces three or four thousand villag(^ sehoolmast('rs to lake 
some pains to qualify tliemselv('s for their sitmitions.’’ This plan had be(m set, 
on foot hy the first Tnspertor of Schools in B(‘har. lJnd(‘r it, im])rov(‘d sehool- 
books were distrihubal ainoiig v illage gnrus, to whom ])ri/(‘s in nion(.y were also 
given from tiiiK'. to time, on tlieir appearing at e(‘nti*al examinaliojis. 

99. Another plan was b(‘ing tried in Assam — that of subsidising villager 
teachers, according to tlu^ numb(3r of bcjys whom tluy had inuhT them. 

100. There was a third plan in forc(i in sonie of the Bmigal distviels, of 
giving rewards to those village teachers who introduced improvial systems of 
instruction in their schools. 

101. None of th('S('. s(‘vcral systems, howeven’, had attained as much succ.ess 
and c(‘lcl)rity as tlu^ circle system, first tihal in the liashnai districts of B(*ngah 
This syst(‘m had been introduced as early as 1850. It eonsistc^d in tln.‘ appoint- 
ment by GoAxu’nment of a competent jniudit, or Viaaiacular teacher, overthnnior 
four or five pjithsalas (or ludigcnious Ehancntary s(diools) couvcnicjitly siluat(;d, 
which he was to teach in tludr highest classes. The consent of the gurus, 
or village teacdiers, was secured hy the promise of rc^vvards e(jual to the amount 
gained by their pupils on the attainment of certain standards. This system 
had b('en noticed with special favour in the Des])atch of 1859. 

102. But the immediate result, in Jlengal, of the promulgation of that 
Despatch was a new scheme, which was called the Normal school system, and 
was described as follows : ‘‘ The villages where pathsalas arc already in exist- 
ence, or where it may be desired to set up pathsalas, are invited to send for a 
year’s training in a Normal school either their present guru, or some other person 
(who will he ordinarily the guru’s relative) whom they will undertake to rcaa^iva) 
as their future schoolmaster,^ Their nominee, if accepted by the Inspector, is sent 
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to a Normal school with a stipend of Rs. 6 per mensem, and a written agreement 
is entered into, on the one hand, with the heads of the village, that they will 
receive him back as their guru wlicn he has completed his one yearns training 
and received a cerlifi(5ato of qualification ; and on the other hand, with the 
nominee himself, to the effect that he will return to the village which selected 
him, and there enter upon and discharge the duty of village schoolmaster to 
the best of his ability, on (condition of being secured a monthly income of not 
less than Rs. 5, in the shape of stipend or reward, so long as he continues to 
deserve it.’’ This scheme, it will be seen, was not yet one of payment in 
proportion to results, but one of fixed stipends ; it aimed at directly interesting 
the village people in the establishment and improvement of their Elementary 
schools; and it also provided in a measure for the support of pupil teachers 
and the augmentation of certifhiaied teachers* salaric's, the two main lines on 
which (d(‘mentary education had progressed in England. This system, inaugur- 
ated in 1862-(i3, made rapid advances in Bengal. It was accepted in a letter 
(July 1801) by the Secretary of State, who desired the Government of India 
‘‘to ac(!ord thdr sanction to such further extension of the pathsala scheme into 
additional districts as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal may see reason to 
propose.” 

103. The coui’sc of studies prescribed for the training schools was arranged 
to meet the requirements of Elementary Village schools. The course was as 
follows : — 

1. — Heading from print and manuscript. 

2. — Writing from dictation letters, petitions, leases, agreements, &c. 

»8. — Arithmetic; the tables, the four simple ruh‘S, practice on the native system, rule of 
thi'i'c, proportion, &c. 

4. — Keeping of books and accounts. 

5. — Ih'act ical surveyin'^ and nionsuration. 

C. — Gcoijrajdiy ; the District, Hongal, India, and outline of the World. 

7. — History of Beno'al. 

8. — Ohjeet lessons, and art of teaching'. 

101'. Under the ditferent systems above described, tlicrc were in 1863-64 
(1) under (be Eebar and Assam systems 328 patbsalas, including Government 
and grant-in-aid schools, (2) under the circle system 206 patbsabas, and (3) 
under the new Norm.al school system 183 patbsalas. The total number was 716. 

105. The increase of Elementary scliools under these different systems, but 
more particularly under the last two, is found from the departmental reports 
to have been as shown below : — 







Circle 

Normiil 

Other 






i) stem. 

nystein. 

By stems. 

1801-65 





302 

380 

443 

1805.60 





307 

539 

440 

1806-()7 




. • • . 

398 

883 

800 

1867-08 




. 

336 

1,213 

1,520 

254 

1868-69 




. . • * 

298 

323 










1809-70 

1870-71 

■ 



. 


2,135 

2,198 



106. With the progress of Elementary schools, the expenditure on them went 
on increasing year after year until 1867, when Government declined to sanction 
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further grants for the extension of the pathsala scheme, owing partly to financial 
difficulties after the Orissa famine, and partly to the necessity that was con- 
sequently felt for the imposition of a ccss on land in Bengal, in order to meet 
the growing expenditure on elementary education. 

107. Now commenced what may be called the ccss controversy between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments. At first the controversy was of a sim- 
ple character. The Government of India was led to suppose that the “Normal 
school system ” of elementary education had been very expensively modified 
by the Education Department of Bengal. It was proved to the satisfaction 
of the Supreme Government that such was not the case, and that the systems 
in force in other provinces were more expensive than the Bengal system, 
whieh had been cramped and stinted for want of funds. Tin; controversy th(;n 
assumed a more complicated form. It was urged that, in all other parts of India, 
cesses had been imposed on land in order to provide for the elementary educa- 
tion of the agricultural classes, and that such a cess was wanted in Bengal. 
The Bengal Government contended that, as the land r(‘venue had been sc'ttled in 
permanence in these provinces, and as the land had changed hands many times 
since the first settlement, there w(!re great difficulties in the way of such fresh 
impositions on land as were made in other parts of India. Besides, it was known 
to the Bengal Government that, owing to the very large number of Indigenous 
schools existing in Bengal, primary instruction for all classes was already an 
existing fact. The taxation of land alone for the support of pathsalas was 
therefore neither fair nor expedient. The Bengal Government would rather 
have a general tax for education than a tax upon land only. They referred 
to the high rate of the salt duty levied in Bengal, as comjiarcd with other 
parts of India, and thought that a share might be given from that tax for the 
improvement of the Bengal pathsalas. 

108. The Bengal Government was in fact persuaded that the voluntary 
principle had not exhausted its strength in this province. They saw that 
the people were eagerly availing themselves of grants-in-aid for schools, that 
they were paying as large school fees, considering the different value of 
money in the two parts of the globe, as in European countries, and that the fei; 
(!ontril)utions in Bengal exceeded the entire local payments in some of the other 
provinces, cesses included. Thus the Bengal Goviummcnt was unwilling to 
abandon the voluntary principle, and refused aciccptaniie of a draft Bill 
which the officers of the Department had got up in imitation of the Madras 
Education Act VI of 18G3. 

109. The controversy ended in the receipt of the Duke of Argyll’s Di'spatch 

dated 12th May 1870, which was carried in the Council of India by a majority 
of one, and in the face of strongly worded protests from the minority. In 
this Despatch it was ruled “that rating for local expenditure is to be 
regarded, as it has hitherto lx;cn regarded, in all the provinces of the empire as 
taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying 
of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective of the land assessment, 
involves no breach of faith on the part of Government, whether as regards holders 
of permanent or temporary tenures Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment can have no doubt that, as elsewhere so in Bengal, the expenditure 
required for the education of the people ought to be mainly defrayed out 
of local resources. This, however, is precisely the application of rates which the 

jBenga). 
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prosont (condition of the people may render them least able to appreciate. 
I approve tlicndbre of Yonr Excellency proceeding with great caution.” 

110. No c(*ss for the maintenance of elementary schools has been imposed 
on land in Ecnigal. The decentralisation of the finances which was car- 
ri(Ml out sliortly after the receipt of the Duke of Argyll’s Despatch at once 
iniproved the linancial position of the local Government; and perhaps the 
justice and expediency of making the non-agricultural classes of the com- 
munity contribute their share to educational and other expenditure became 
more manifest than before. On consideration of the economic condition of 
the country, as disclosed by the Eamino Commission, it was declared (1875) 
that “ it is desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
national charges.” 

111. Distantly connected with this question of an education cess on land 
a controversy Avas going on (18f0— G‘J) with regard to the social position of the 
pupils that resorted to the ])athsalas. In England there are classes that con- 
sider it derogatory to their ])osition to send their children to the ordinary Ele- 
mentary schools. In Bengal, all classes of the community, high and low, send 
their cliildnm to the paihsalas. The mistake under such circumstances from 
the Englishman’s point of vi(nv was natural; the ])atlisalas, attended as they 
were to some extent, probably to one-third of their number, by childnm of 
the middle and upper classes, could not be elementary schools in his sense of 
the word. 

Two fac.ts were here overlooked. It was not seen (1) that, with the rules 
of caste rigidly marking social distinctions, minor safeguards of them must 
be less required and less rcganhal in this country; and (2) that in other coun- 
tries, as well as in Bengal, children of the upper and middle classes attended the 
ordinary ElementarJ^ schools, which Avere resorted to by the rich and poor alike. 
The history of the endoAVial schools of England itself proves that those schools, 
although mainly intended for the poor, were attended principally by boys of 
a higher grade. 

112. This controversy about the social position of pathsala children aa^ouW 
really be of little signiUcance in a question of national education, but for its 
distant bearing on the important subject of educational taxation. If all classes 
of the community directly benefited by the Elementary schools, why should the 
agriculturists only pay for them? If taxation Avas to be resorted to, it should 
bo under such a system of local rating as would fall on agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists alike. 

(6") Training Schools. 

113. Normal schools for the training of teachers had increased from 7 in 
1862-63 to 29 in 1870-71, two of them (Calcutta and Dacca) being for mistresses. 
There were also 4 Aided Normal schools for masters and 3 for mistresses. 

114. It is to be explained that of 7 Normal schools existing in 1862-63, 
3 wero established under the “ Normal school” system of elementary education. 
The number of these schools increased by 5 in 1865-66, on the extension of the 
system to eight additional districts. 

Of the remaining 19 Normal schools for men, 3 were for training English 
masters (Patna, Cherrapoonjee in the Ehasi Hills, and llangamatia in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts), 8 for training superior Vernacular teachers, and 8 
for training teachers for Lower Vernacular schools. 
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116. English classes had been attached to the higher grade Normal schools, 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the Despatch of 1H59, which 
required all classes of teacher's to he trained. But these classes were soon closed. 

(7) Technical Schools, 

IIG. There was no increase under this head. The School of Art had 
become a Government institution in 1861. 

117. It may, however, be noticed under this head that a largo number of 
evening or night schools, as they were called, having sprung uj) in connection 
with the improved pathsalas, proposals Avere made for establishing central 
Industrial schools in connection with the district Normal schools. But tinancial 
and other practical difficulties Avero in the way, and no action was taken. 

The night schools were 269 in number, attended by 6,129 actual day- 
labourers. 


(8) Girls' Schools, 

118. The only Government girls* school Avas the Bothune School in 
Calcutta. Aided girls* schools had increased from 35 in 1862-63 to 27 1 in 
1870-71. 

119. Female education had also received other impulses : — 

(1) Miss Carpenter liad come to the country, and had given such an 

impulse to female education as it had nev(*r recaaved befona 

(2) A female normal school had Ix'.en set to work at ilampore Baulia 

under the grant-in-aid systmn. 

(3) Tluire were seven zenana agencies at Avork lunh^r missionary bodies. 

(4) Girls* classes had l)een started in the improved pathsalas, AVhi(*h had 

brought under instruction 2,351 girls in 1869, rcAvards b(dng 

otfered to the gurus at the rate of one rupee for every four girls 

under instruction. 

To this last arrangement there was no opposition from any quarter. If 
brothers and sisters could play together, why should they not come to read 
together ? These mixed schools were a success as long as tlicy were kept up. 

The Grant-in-aid system, 

120. The Government of India conceded in January 1863 the point for 
which the Bengal Government had contended [see above, para. 72) that the 
schooling fees at Aided schools should be reckoned as local contributions. 

The Education Department did not, however, make such generous use of 
this concession as to increase the resources of the larger Aided schools in such 
a manner as to ensure their permanence and stability. It introduced rules 
limiting the aid of Government in definite proportion to the local incomt; 
guaranteed, upon the following principles : — 

(1) The maximum grant to a school teaching up to the Entrance 

standard was to be half of tlie income from local sources. 

(2) The maximum grant to a Middle scliool, in which the expenditure 

was more than Rs. 30 a month, was to be two-thirds of the local 


income. 
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It also introduced, though it could never fully carry out, a rule that no school 
under the grant-in-aid syst(!m should have any surplus funds at its credit. 

121. Ilut, notwithstanding the pressure which the Bengal Education 
Department had applied to the grant-in-aid schools, they wer() still charged 
with extravagance and lavish expenditure, and with the concealment of fraud 
and mismanagement. These charges, it must be said, the Department had 
in some measure brought upon itself, (1) by taking under the grant-in-aid 
system schools of primary instruction which required aid under far simpler 
rules, (2) by the indiscriminate manner in which educational officers had 
spoken of Aid(;d schools generally, and (.“}) by the exclusive stress which, 
in their public expn'ssions of opinion, they had laid on the shortcomings 
of the system. The fact is, the systenn of payment for results, based as 
it was on the hroad principh; of commercial equity, was in full force in 
England ; and there was a natural wish on the part of English officers to 
adopt tliat system in this country likewise. But tliere were seveml difficulties 
in the way. In the first place;, grants-in-aid were not confined, as in England, 
to primary instruction for the masses, but covered a far wider educational field ; 
and hence the method of payment for results demanded, for the various stand- 
ards and sub-divisions of primary, secondary, and collegiate instruction, a system 
of grants of excessive complexity. In the next place, while in England 
there were no very great differences, between one educational district and 
another, in the standard of enlightenment and the d(!sirc for elementary in- 
struction, the field of education in Bcmgal was occupied by people in widely 
varying stages of advancem<;nt, and with very different powers of appreciating 
fhc benefits of education, and of making sacrifices for it. Ilcncc, from the 
point of view of benevolence rather than of commercial equity, the method 
of payment for results was open to the grave charge of giving little where 
miudi was required, and much where little was required. In the last 
place, owing to tin; large number of grant-in-aid schools in Bengal com- 
jiarcd with the number of superior inspecting officers, the system, if adopted, 
could not be carried out without entrusting subordinate officers with the 
ntnv and delicate task of allotting grants to schools. It was apprehended 
that they might prove unequal to the work if entrusted with it; and it 
was felt to be certain that complaints, right or wrong, would come in 
from the school managers against any allotments the subordinate officers might 
mak(!. With regard to the system that existed, it was known and admitted 
that irregularities had been found in the school accounts, such as to demand 
vigilance on the part of inspecting officers. But it was maintained that there 
was no such demoralisation among the managers of Aided schools in Bengal 
as in any way to call for a withdrawal of the trust reposed in them. If 
Bengal was to receive the schools it required, the co-operation of the people 
was essential ; but co-operation involved responsibility, and responsibility power, 
and pow(‘r was liable to abuse. The grant-in-aid rules, it was contended, were 
fully sufficient, if duly enforced, to check the evils complained of, n hile at 
the same time the lessons that were given in self-help and self-government, by 
means of the system of school control established in Bengal, was a valuable 
contribution to the political education of the country. It was also maintained 
that the Bengal system of regulating Government grants by local expenditure, 
modified as it was by reference to the class of the school, the advancement 
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and wealth of the locality, and the cost per head, possessed in an eminent 
degree the qualities of elasticity and economy. Such were the views im- 
pressed by Sir William Grey upon the Government of India in 1870. Similar 
opinions were expressed about these seliools by Sir George Campbcdl in 1872, 
after a full consideration of the question to which he had Ix'en inviU'd by tlu‘ 
Government of India. “ I think,*’ he wrote, “ that the Bengal system cannot 
fairly be compared with that of other administrations, , . . and 
I have no hesitation in saying that with all its drawbacks the system pn'vailing 
here has really produced very great results; tliat the money lias led to tiu' 
turning out of such a numlier of educated young imm as could not have beam 
obtained by its direct expenditure on Government schools. So far I sliould say 
that, looking at the thing broadly, the money has l)e(m on t he wdiole Avell sjamt. 

We cannot (\stablish rules for giving fixed aids with 

reference to results. We must distriliute the money Ave have to the schools 
Avhich seem on the avIioUj likely to make the best uses of it. And in doing so 
we must have regard, not only to the elTorts and contrilmtions of the i)(M)])1(* 
themselves, and to the results of those c‘irorts, but also to the circumstanci's 
of different districts and places. These noAV vary immensely.” 

122. Another controversy, at least eciually warm, Avascairried on at this time 
with respect to the true character of the ediujational system which Government 
had provid(jd for the people. While sonui designated it as “ (deeniosynary,” 
others contended that, supported as the schools and colleges Avm’e l)y tln^ pulilii^ 
funds of India, Avhich arc contributed l)y its jx'ople, it was anything but right 
to call the colleges “ State charities.” It Avas shown that civilisial States in 
every part of the Avorld maintained institutions for su|)crior insi ruction in tin', 
most liberal spirit ; and that the Goveumment (colleges and schools in B(*ngal 
were of immense value, as supplying “ the substantial frame-work on Avhich 
the wliole edifice of instruction in this country depc'nds.” 

123. These controversies had been preceded in 180 1 by another, provoked l)y 
an attack made by one of the missionary bodies on tbe administration of tln^ 
grant-in-aid system ; but neither the “ withdraAval tln'ory,” first broached by th(‘ 
Chairman of the Missionary Conference, nor the ‘‘ diversion tlu^ory ” Avhi(.*h has 
come to the front in later times, Avas put forAvard very prominently on this 
occasion. The chief complaint was that the grant-in-aid system, as adminis- 
tered in Bengal, Avas not sufficiently favourable to the missionary managc'rs, 
Avho complained of the proceedings of the Dejiartment as impiisitorial. Two 
propositions Avere placed before the Government of India, in conmjction Avith 
the discussions Avhich ensued. Th(*y AV(*r(^ — 

Whether the education of the people at largo Avas to he aceomi)lishe‘d — 

(1) by th(5 direct agen(?y of Goviamment, or of missionary bodies 

occupying, ndatively to tln^ natives in respect to education, tin* 
position of Government ; or 

(2) by the agency of the people themselves, supplemented by such 

assistance as the resourciis of the State or the funds of mission- 
ary bodies could afford. 

121. The Government of Bengal seems to have been persuaded tliat one 
of the main objects of tlie grant-in-aid system Avas to train the people of this 
country to habits of self-help and self-government; and that tluvsc lessons 
would he lost if education fell, in any large way, into the hands of missionary 
bodies, which not only supplied the bulk of the necessary funds, but also un- 
dertook the entii’e business of control and management. 

Bengal. 
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12.'j. The following tables show the number, attendance, and expenditure 
of Governnumt and Aided scliools at the close of this period. Unaided schools 
did iiot yet furnish returns to tlie Department in a systematic form. 

Statement of Schools and Pupils in 1S70-71. 


1870-71. 



Schools. 

Pujtils. 

(jovernrnent collpg’cs, ^renoral ...... 

11 

080 

„ » 

11 

96.5 

„ schools ..... 

58 

10,01)1 

)J IMldtllo )y }} . . , • . 

8 

746 

„ „ Vernacular „ . 


11,715 

Lower Vernacular (primary) schools . 

40 

1,557 

,, (firh^ schools ...... 

I 

70 

,, Special „ 

82 

1,756 

,, Alatirassas ....... 

2 

178 

Aided collce-cs ........ 

5 

894 

„ Ill's'll English schools ...... 

SO 

8,691 

„ Middle „ ,, 

551 

25,584 

„ „ Vernacular,, ...... 

701) 

81,8(;8 

„ Fjowtu' Vernacular (jwimary) schools .... 

2,152 

59,618 

,, (iirls^ schools (Native) ...... 

271 

5,9 10 

o „ o (Eurasian) 

i 18 

889 

„ ^ Special 

12 

897 

Unaided colleges ........ 

2 

21 

Totai. 

1,281 

1(13,878 


Statement of Expenditure in 1870-71. 



(Jovorninont 

10\ pciiditiiro from 

Total, 


Exjn'ndituie. 

other sotiroos. 




Us. 

Us 

Direction ....... 

49,887 

. . . 

19,337 

Ins])ccti(>n ....... 

2,68, 9S1 


2,63,081 

(jovcvnniont tiolloges ..... 

1,92,182 

1,14,078 

3,6(!,2(;0 

(jovernment schools ..... 

2,98,965 

2,67,588 

5,61,51.8 

Special colleges ...... 

1,16,177 

62,104 

2,08,581 

Special schools ...... 

1,9S,712 

11,925 

2,10,667 

Aided colleges ...... 

21,900 

82,588 

1,0?,J.S8 

Aided schools for hoys ..... 

4,50,589 

6,57,728 

11,08,312 

Aidt'd schools for girls (Native) 

41,857 

69,888 

1,10,710 

Aided scliools for girls (European and Eurasian) . 

18,461 

[ 28,688 

■17,11.9 

Normal schools (Aided) .... 

12,182 

22,781 

31,863 

Scholarships ...... 

1,42,858 

6,85 1 

1,19,212 

MisceJlaueous ...... 

81,801 

8,879 

10,683 

Total 

18,65,985 

18,82,886 

81,98,821 


C-1870-71 to 1880-81. 

12G. The year 1870 marks an epoch in the history of elementary instruction 
in England. Voluntary ell'ort, although in a constantly diminishing degree at 
every successive stage of the development of national education, had been 
hitherto relied upon for the extension of Elementary schools ; but in the 
Eleimnitai’y Education Act passed by I’arliaraeut in 1870, the principle of 
compulsion was for the first time recognised. Power was given under the Act 
to the Education Department to get School Boards constituted, which Boards 
could levy rates, and could also propose for sanction bye-laws to enforce the 
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attendance of cliildren at school. Thus compulsion came in through the interpo- 
sition of Local Boards. The Boards had tlic power given to them of exempting 
children of poor parents from the payment of school pence. Other Acts, not- 
ably those of 1873, of 1876, and of 1878, have folloued ; hut none of them have 
introduced any new principle. Boards are multiplying all over the country, 
and the principle of compulsion heing in the background, the occasions for its 
application have been compai’atively rare. But compulsion, although thus 
tempered by tin; interposition of Local Boards, and not actually resort(‘d to in 
many ca.ses, could not be thought of for such a dependency as India ; as 
indeed it Avas not thought of for Irel.and, to which couniry the Act of 187<) 
was not made applicable. Soim; distant advance, howiwer, towards that 
principle may he traced in Bengal in tin; Avay in which the l)('j)artm('nl, 
of Public Instruction was remodedh'd in 1873-73. The control and adminis- 
tration of Ehunentary schools were taken from the Education Department 
and vost('d in the district magistrates, because the scheme of ])rimary in- 
struction “can only he carried out by the intlucnee and aid of the district 
authorities.” The influence of district authorili('s has been dc'serihed as 
“ gentle compulsion.” 

The introduction of this new principle ncs^essarily produced changes Avhicdi 
were felt more or less in all (dasses of schools, and will he noticed under the 
usual heads. 

(/) The Edneetion Deparlmeet. 

127. In the Despatcdi of 185t it w.as laid down that “the priiuu'pal 
ollicers of every district in India .should consicha- it to he an important ])art 
of their duty ... to aid in the extension of education and to 
support the Inspectors of schools by every means in their power.’ The 
relative positions of the district and cduc.ational oincers were in a manner 
inverted, Avhen the district officers became vested with powers of direct educa- 
tional administration. 

(1) The Director was released from “ control over local operations, that 
having been transferred to the civil officers.” lie heciame “ the medium of 
communicat ion between the local and insiiecting authorities on the one hand, 
and the Government on the other.” lie was also “ the organ of the views of 
Govern UK'.nt, and its adviser in educational mtitters.” 

(2) The] Inspectors of schools, who were heretofore “ deputy directors” in 
their respective circles, now occupied “ much the same position towards the 
local authorities that Inspectors of education occupied in England.” Adminis- 
trative functions were generally tmnsferred from the hands of the Inspector 
to those of Magistrates and District Committees, while he wasdeedared to he I he 
adviser of the Commissioner, of the District Committci!, and (if required) of 
the Magistrate. 

(3) The Deputy and Suh-Inspcctors were placed directly under the District 
Magisti'ates. 

(4) The Inspectors’ circles were made conterminous with one or more 
Revenue Commissioners’ divisions. 

(5) For localising educational control. District Committees were appointed, 
under the ilagistratc-collector as Vice-President, with power to supervise and 
appoint mastei's in all Government echools, to recommend the sanetionof grants 
to other schools, and to advise the Magistrate in matters conn(‘cted with pri- 
mary education. 
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128. Tlie sui)crvising braiicili of the Dopartmeut now consisted of — 

Ilf 

1871-72. 1872-73. 1873-74. 

Dirii'tor ... . . 1 1 1 

Inspectors . 6 5 

Joint and Aftsistant Inspectors 1 1 

Deputy and Sub-Inspectois . . . . . Si lOl 171 

120. Additions liad been made to tlie superior graded service at various tim 
.since its first constitution, and at the close of tlie i)re.sent period its strengi 
was as follows ; 2 oflicors in the first class, C in the second, 12 in the tin 
(including one transferred to As.sain), and 20 in the fourth. 

'i'lie subordinate officers of the Department wore also graded in 1878-7 
Out of 000 ofiicc'rs drawing lls. 30 a month and upwards, 310 Avero ranged 
sevi'n dilferent elasses in tlie following order : — 


() from lls. 

too to Rs. 

500. 

10 

y) 

yy 

300 „ 

yy 

■too. 

2.3 

yy 

yy 

2(K) „ 

yy 

.'iOO. 

10 

yy 

yy 

ir.o „ 

yy 

200. 

tU) 

>> 

yy 

lot) „ 

yy 

150. 

7.3 


yy 

75 „ 

yy 

too. 

100 


yy 

50 „ 

yj 

75. 


130. Within this iieriod, a limited system of control, subsidiary to th 
exercised hy the Department, began to grow up umier the folloAving cireur 
stances. I’lic Govermiu'iit of India had from time to time caused general reviev 
to he made in the Home Department of the progress of education in the sever 
rrovinces. 8ueh reviews had been drawn up in 1805-06, in 1807-68, and 
1809-70. On the decentralisation of the finances which took place in 1870-7 
and the eonseiiuently increased localisation of educational administration, tl 
Supreme Governnuuit passed a llesolution in March 1873, requesting all Loe 
Governments and Administrations 

“ to a])i)oiiit (:oniinitttT.s to oxiimine and ro|)ort iip.ii tlio class-Iiooks that aiv> now pro-scrih 
in ill! those schools which receive any formal supiHirt from the State, in order to discover del'ec 
citlier in form or suhstance, and adapt more carefully the eourse of .authorised readiiif^ to t 
t diu iitional policy 

A coniinittcc for tlic revision of text-liooks was accordingly appointed 
Dengal, and they prepared catalogues of hooks then extant in tliis Provine 
The lists showed that there were in Bensali — 

o 

Works OH jihysios. 

Si) Medical books. 

Ml Law books. 

1 8 Works ou social seitMiee. 

28 Works OH art. 

11 Works oil education. 

7() Miscellaneous works. 

1A90 

There wert' also 35 magazines and periodicals and 54 newspapers. 


Iveaders. 

Dictionaries. 
Granunai-s, &c. 
(ico^raphies. 

Histories. 

Pbilosoph iea 1 treat ises. 
^ratliematieal works. 
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131. It should be noted that most of these books were orii'innl composi- 
tions or adaptations, and only a very fe^'oC them translations. The magazines 
occasionally contained original articles sho./ing research and learning, and were 
ordinarily mritten witli much force on social and political subjects. The fact 
is. Vernacular authorship was always much honoured in Bengal. It was at liret 
taken up by such leaders of society as Raja Ram Mohuu Roy, Sir Radha 
Kant Deb, and the Uonourablc Prasanna Kumar Tagore ; and then in the 
next generation by such ripe scholars as Dr. K. M. Banerjea, Dr. Rajcndra 
Lai Mitra, and Pandit Iswar Chuuder Bidyasagar. Bengali authorship was 
mainly in the hands of those who felt the impulse to write, without any other 
stimulus being supplied by Government than tlu; Engiish edmration received at 
its hands, and the influx of new ideas that followed upon such education 
The Bengali language had already pi’oduccd some works of original nu'rit ; 
and there were signs that professional writers who nu'ant l-o live by their 
writings were coming into existence; together with their usual accompani- 
ment of publishing firms. The literary activity awakened was such tliat, 
as the Director said in reference to the jircparatiou of school-books in 
Bengal, — “ It is not necessary that any momiy payments sliould bo oiferml 
to secure the improved books required. A good school-book is a valuable 
property, which brings considerable remuneration to the author, and therefore 
requires no aid on the part of Govei’nment.” Private book-sellers had also 
greatly lessened the importance of the School Book Society of Calcutta. 
The time was therefore come when it was felt micessary to exercise such super- 
vision as was required to keep the growth of Vernacular literature in a healthy 
state in those parts of the empire where it w'as growing up spontaneously, and 
to take measures for stimulating its growth where as yet it bad not sprung up 
with 'sufficient vigour. It was time also to see that public instruction took 
cognisance of that part of its work which consists in teaching the 2>»Jople not 
only their rights as citizens but their duties to the State. 

132. The conference on text-books, which was held at Simla under the 
Government Resolution of April 1877, led to the constitution of slanding text- 
book committees for the examination of school-books in the; dilVerent Provinces. 
Eollowing on the appointment of the committee, an attempt was made in 
Bengal to bring out a new and uniform scries of text-books, for use in 
Vernacular schools. The attempt failed, because in most cases tin; books were 
close translations of English originals. The age of translations had in fact 
long gone by in Bengal. Not only tlic missionaries, but the early Native writers 
themselves, had made translations of English books of history, travel, geoffra- 
jdiy, and elementary physics ; but they had all jjcrished, and original composi- 
tions were flourishing on the soil which they had emiched. The growth 
of Bengali told at once on the school literature of the neighbouring Province 
of Orissa. The languages of the two Provinces are cog?iate ; and the two 
peoples have less dislike for each other than is ordinarily the case among 
neighbouring pojjulations in India. The Bengali Chaitanyu Char itarnritah in 
way the secred book of both Bengali and Uriya Vaishnavas. Under such circum- 
stances, Bengali school-books were I'eadily adopted for translation into Uriya. 

133. The case was different in the llindi-spcaking Province of Bchar. 
Although Hindi and Bengali are cognate languages, and translations from Ben- 
gali into Hindi are almost as easy as into Uriya, yet the Hindi-speaking peoj)h; 
despise the less physically robust Bengali : and there is some reluctance on the 
part of the Behari to follow in the footsteps of his Bengali neighbour. The 
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Behari preferred to borrow from his brother of the North-West, whom he was 
disposed to look up to and respect. There was thus less literary aetivity in 
Bchar than even in Orissa. Latterly, however, the Behari writer has shown him- 
self loss unwilling to take advantage of the permission granted by some of the 
Bengali authors to translate their works into Hindi, and thus to acknowledge 
the superiority of the Bengali school-books to those brought out elsewhere. 
There is some likelihood that the Province of Beliar may witness in a measure 
th(5 revival of that literary aetivity which, to judge from an original biographi- 
cal work now in the press, it manifested only half a century ago. The Behar 
Text-Book Committee have declared that the Hindi translations of Bengali 
school-books now used in Behar “ cannot be advantageously replaced by other 
books extant in Hindi.” 

134. The different text-hook committees in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
constitute outside the Department an important controlling agency, consisting 
of departmental officers and independent lufunbers, both Hindu and Musulrnan. 

(5) The Calentta TJninersity. 

135. The Caleutta University made some alterations in its standards of ex- 
amination. The changes made were in the direction of scientific and practical 
knowledge, the B.A. examination being divided into two separate courses, 
predominance being given to literary subjects in one, and to physical science in 
the other. A change in the same direction, but within a much smaller range, 
W!i8 made in the F.A. examination. In the Entrance Course, a translation 
paper from English into the Vernacular was substituted for the second paper in 
the second language. Physical geography and theoretical surveying and men- 
suration were also added to this examination. There was thus a recognition on 
the part of the University of the importance of the Vernacular, and to that 
extent a return to the direction which, as already noticed, the University had 
abandoned within two years of its first constitution. 

136. In 1879, regulations for the examination of female candidates were 
framed. They substituted, in the F.A. examination, French, German, Italian, 
or any one of the Indian Vernaculars for a classical language, and botany for 
the second paper in mathematics. In the B.A., examination it was ruled that 
female candidates might substitute political economy for any mathematical 
subject. 

Colleges affiliated to the TJniversitg. 

137. The Sanskrit, Kishnaghur, and Berhampore Colleges were reduced to 
the second grade in 1872. The Kishnaghur College was restored to the first 
grade in 1875, the people having raised and invested a sum of Rs. 40,000 with 
that object. 

The Midnaporc second grade college was established in 1873 on a local en- 
dowment of Rs. 42,500, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 

The Gowhatty second grade college was separated from Bengal in 1873, 
when Assam was placed under a Chief Commissioner. 

The Rajshahye College was opened as a second grade college in 1874, on 
an endowment of landed property made by a local Raja, and yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 5,000. It was raised to the status of a first grade college in 
1877, when the Rajshahye Association made with that object a further endow- 
ment of Rs. 1,50,000, yielding Rs. 6,000 a year. 

On its re-organisation in 1871, the Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Calcutta Madrassa ceased to teach beyond the Entrance standard. 
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Iq 1876 the Cuttack College was raised to the first grade as an experimental 
measure for five years. During this period a sum of Rs. 25,000 was subscribed 
locally towards the maintenance of the college, and a further sura of Rs. 20,000 
invested for its endowment. Its permanent establisluneut as a first grade coll(!ge 
for Orissa was finally sanctioned in 1880. 

In the same year, the Chittagong second grade college, which had been 
reduced some years before to the status of a Zillah school, was again established 
on its former footing; and the Rungporo Zillah School was raised as an experi- 
mental measure to the rank of a second grade college, the condition of adequate 
local contributions being required in each case. In the latter, the expiu'imtmt was 
declared in 1879 to have been unsuccessful, and the college classes were closed. 

A college department for the education of girls to the First Arts standard 
was added to the Rcthune School in 1879. A young lady having passed that 
examination from this school in 1880, a class was formed to read for the B.A. 
degree. 

138. Thus there were altogether 12 Government colleges in Bimgal, ag.ainst 
11 of the preceding period (1870-71). Two colleges had been raised to the first 
grade ; two reduced to the second grade ; one second grade college had been 
closed ; three new ones (including the college department of the Betluine Female 
School) had been opened ; and one transferred to Assam. Of the 12 colleges 
(!stablishcd at the close of this period, 7 were of the first grade, namely, the 
Presidency, Hooghly, Kishnaghur, Daccji, Patna, Rajshahye, and Cuttack 
Colleges ; and 5 were of the second grade, namely, the Sanskrit, Berhampore, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong Colleges, and the Bethune School. 

139. During this period the number of aided colleges increased from five 
to six, by the addition of tha Doveton College, with a grant of Rs. 250 a 
month. At the end, however, the number fell again to five, the Cathedral 
Mission College, which had enjoyed a Government grant of Rs. 400 a month, 
having been closed by its managers in 1880-81. The grant to the General 
Assembly’s Institution was raised from Rs. 350 to Rs. 600 a month, and that 
of St. Xavier’s College from Rs. 300 to Rs. 350. 

In 1880-81 there were four unaided colleges furnishing returns to the 
department, the City College, under native management, having been opened 
in that year. 

140. The graduate scholarships had been increased by the addition of an 
endowed scholarship tenable in the Presidency Colh’ge. The senior scholarships 
had been increased from 40 to 50 in 1872, and were of two grades, of Rs. 20 
and Rs. 25 a month respectively. Endowed scholarships had incrcas(.'d by 
three, two for proficiency in Sanskrit and one for proficiency in law. There 
were also 15 endowed scholarships tenable in particular colleges, general and 
special. 

141. It was provided in 1872-73 that High schools, or second grade colleges 
as they were thenceforth called, should have an establishment not exceeding 
Rs. 18,600 per annum, exclusive of charges for science classes and contingen- 
cies. It is, however, to be remarked that the second grade colleges founded 
within this period were established on a much lower scale of expenditure. In 
1880-81 the cost to Government of the Midnajiore College was Rs. 2,077, and 
of the Chittagong College Rs. 4,626. The cost of the college classes of the 
Bethune School was in the same year Rs. 1,475. 

At a later date, the salaries of Law Professors in the Mofussil colleges 
were limited to the amount of the fee-receipts. 
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14)2. In 1879 a system of examinations for the award of Sanskrit titles wa 
established, to the manifest advantage of a large class of superior Indigenou 
institutions, the Tols. A number of prizes were at the same time instituted b; 
Government for the encouragement of successful pupils and their teachers 
and private liberality added many more. 

(5) Zillah and Collegiate Schools. 

14)3. The Zillah and Collegiate schools, which were 53 in 1870-71, had beei 
reduced to 48 in 1880-81. The decrease was chiefly due to schools havinj 
gone away with Assam, althougl» one school was added in 1877. Aided Higl 
schools had increased from 80 to 91. Unaided schools of this class furnishinj 
returns were now 60. 

141. The junior scholarships for which the above schools competed were 
in 1870-71, 160. The full number was not awarded every year. Some scholar 
ships had been transferred with Assam. In Bengal there remained 150, in 
creased in 1879 to 152, by the creation of two scholarships specially assignee 
to the llungpore Zillah school, as a compcuisation for the loss of the college 
These scholarships were now of three grades, of the value of Es. 10, Es. 15 
and Es. 20 respectively. 

145. The Zillah and Collegiate schools were brought in 1872-73 under ; 
system of mfl grants, according to which they were divided into six classes 
with varying Government grants added to the loeal income. The total amoun 
of tile grants to Zillah schools was Es. 89,100. 

146. The scheme was revised in 1877-78, the number of pupils whicl 
each contaiued being made the basis of classification. The total net gram 
to Zillah schools, which was Es. 74,400 in 1875-76, was reduced to Es. 66,30( 
in 1877-78, the locfil income being taken at Es. 1,26,000. Thc“standar( 
establishment ” for each class of schools was determined in general accordance 
with the following scales of income : — 

7 schools of the first class, with 300 pupils and upwards — 

Rs. Rs. 

GcvorniiKMit . . . .2,100 

Local iiicoiiio ........ 6,360 

8,460 

15 scliools of the second class, with 175 pupils and upwards— 

(iovvrnniciit ^^rant ....... 2,100 

Local iiicoiiio ........ 3,900 

6,000 

12 schools of tlie third class, with less tlian 175 pupils — 

Government i^’rant . ...... 2,400 

Local iiicoino ........ 1,800 

4,200 

In 1880-81, Zillah schools of the first class had increased to 14, those of the 
second class were 10, and those of the third class 12. Tliese numbers are 
exclusive of the Collegiate schools, and of the Hindu and Hare Schools in 
Calcutta. 

(4) Jliddle Schools. 

147. Government Middle English schools increased from eight to nine. 
Aided Middle English schools decreased from 551 to 441, owing (1) to the 
reduction of the grant-in-aid allotment in 1876-77, necessitated by the financial 
pressure arising out of the famine in Behar, which led to a reduction of If 
lakhs in the educational assignments of the year ; (2) to the measures taken 
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in the later years against inefficient schools, which resulted in the transfer 
of some to the Vernacular and of others to the Uiiaided class; (3) to the 
separation of Assam; and (4) to the return of Eurasian scdiools under a 
S('parate heading. Unaided schools of this edass, which began to give in returns 
systematically from 1872-73, were returned as 122 in 1880-81. 

148. Government Middle Vernacular Schools were 209 in 1870-71. They 
fell to 172, the dilTerenee being mainly owing to th(^ separation of Assani. 
Aided Middle Vernacular schools, which were 7G9 in 1870-71, increased to 
802 in 1876-77; and again came down to 709 in 1880-81. This decrease 
in the later years is traceable to the reduction of the grant-in-aid allotment 
made in 1870-77 ; and, in some cases in Nortliern Bengal, to the growing 
efficiency of Primary schools, upper and lower, wliich were found to satisfy the 
requirements of the people, and to lead to the closing of the ]\lidclle schools. 
Unaided Middle Vernacular schools of this class were 87 in 1880-81. 

149. These two classc's of schools, Middle English and Middle Vernacular, 
competed originally for two classes of scholarships, witli se|)arate allotments. 
The allotments were amalgamated in 1872-73, and the number of scholarslii])sof 
each class was thenceforth determined by the district commitb^es, in accordance? 
with the numl)cr of English and of Vernacular schools in each district. Tin? 
total annual allotment for both classes of scholarships was Bs. 53,000, from 
which an average of 330 scholarshijrs was awarded yearly, in the general pro- 
portion of two Vernacular to one Englisli. A Vernacular scholarship was of the 
value of 11s. 4 a monlli, tenable for four years in a High school ; an English 
scholarship was of the value of Rs. 5 a month, and was tenable? for two years. 

150. But though the allotments were amalgamated, the scholarship stand- 
ards and the school courses which tlu^y governed n'mained all along dilVerent. 
Middle English schools had tlieir own text-books, English was lln? sole iiKHlium 
of instruction, and, except in the lowest classes, the Vernacular was pra(?tically 
ignored. In 1877, an important change Avas effected. Middle schools were? placinl 
on a Vernacular basis ; all substantive instruction Avas thenceforward to be im- 
parted in the Vernacular, by means of Vernacular text-books; and English was 
to be learnt as a language merely. From this time, ther(?fon', the scholarshi[) 
courses Avere amalgamated. Candidates for both classes of scholarships w(?re ex- 
amined by the same papers ; and every candidate for a Middle English schokirshii) 
was reciuired to pass by the full Vernacular standard, in addition to the standard 
in English. The effect of this change has been to make it an easy matter for 
a Middle school to pass from one class to another. If it finds it is not strong 
enough to teach English, it ceases to teach it until more prosperous times come, 
or a more effective demand arises. If a Vernacular school dcsin^s to add an 
English class, it can do so without any dislocation of its existing establishment, 
and in a few years it may hope to compete with success at the examination. 
Every Middle school is alloAved to send candidates, Avithout any restriction 
Avhatever, to either or both examinations. 

As it Avas supposed that Middle English scholars Avould, under these 
orders, take a year longer to read for the Entrance examination, the tenure of 
their scholarships Avas increased, without reduction of stipend, from two to 
three years. 

(5) Elemenlary Vernacular Schools. 

151. It was expressly declared by Sir George Campbell about the com- 
mencement of the present period, that “ the great object of the Government 
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now is to extend primary education among the masses of the people.” Means 
for the purpose had become more accessible than before through the introduc- 
tion, in 1871-72, of the scheme of financial decentralisation, which gave the Pro- 
vincial Government control over certain items of revenue and expenditure, in- 
clusive of “ education. ” The discussions between the Supreme and the Provincial 
Gov(irnmcnts about educational grants, which had been carried on with some 
warmth towards the close of the preceding period, were now at an end ; and the 
Government of Bengal was able to make assignments, amounting to Rs. 4,00,000 
(increased to lls. 5,00,000 in 1880-81) for the promotion of primary instruction. 
Tim Government of Sir George Campbell, in laying down a general scheme 
for the development of Primary schools in Bengal, adopted generally the 
latest or “(Normal school” system of the Department. District training 
schools were opened, but their course of studies was shortened and lowered. 
Monthly stipends were provided, both at the training schools and at the 
pathsalas ; but the sum of Rs. 6 per month, which was the ordinary and 
invariable rate under the Department, was now fixed as the maximum. The 
principle of the substitution of teachers was accepted, but not so invariably 
as under the departmental scheme. The course of instruction was retained, 
with tlie substitution of manuscript reading for geography and the history of 
Bengal. 

152. But the greatest change made, and the most fruitful of subsequent 
changes, was the entire decentralisation of educational control, each district 
ofilcer being directed to deal, as he thought best, with the primary assign- 
ment placed at his disposal. 

153. Accordingly Mr. It. L. Harrison, the Magistrate of Midnapore, whose 

influence on primary education in Bengal is felt to this day, struck out a 
path for himself in the organisation of the village pathsalas of his district. 
He pointed out that there were already in exist cnee a very largo number 
of Indigenous schools, and that in proceeding to establish new pathsalas 
without bringing those first under control, “Ave should cause many of these 
Indigtmous schools to close in the hope of rc-cpcning as Government path- 
salas.” That such n'sults would follow, if Government undertook to estab- 
lish Primary schools of their own in the face of the existing Indigenous 
schools, had been brouglit to tlie notice of the Government of India by the 
Government of Bengal from the time of Sir Frederick Ualliday. Mr. Harrison’s 
reasonings were cogent, and their force was admitted. Mr. Harrison also 
brought to notice a new feature of Government interference with pathsa- 
las which had not struck any one before him with equal force : “ There is 

no doubt that the pco})le contribute in a much more niggardly manner to 
stipendiary gurus than they do to those unpaid by Government.” The truth 
of this observation has been more or loss felt by every one concerned with 
primary education in Bengal, who has not proceeded on the princi2)le of sub- 
stituting trained for untrained gurus. Mr. Harrison likewise thought that 
“ even the Indigenous schools now to be taken in hand will have to be lowered, 
not in the quality of education, but in the object aimed at by the students,” 
because, as he supposed, most of the pupils even of Indigenous schools looked to 
becoming clerks or attorneys. On this point the Government of Bengal, which 
was “anxious not to tie district oflBcers too tightly down to any particular 
plan,” remarked, while sanctioning Mr. Harrison’s scheme, “it is because 
education is so rare that all educated youths think they should rise above their 
proi)cr level. If we succeed in making education more general, they will 
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find that they can no longer expect thus to rise. They will, it may he hoped, 
learn to value the benefits of primary education in their own spliere of life, 
and in many cases they may rise above it if tlu'y will work.” It may ho 
observed here in passing that, in the views expressed hy Mr. Harrison and hy 
the Bengal Government in those days, may he seen the two sides of tliat con- 
troversy which went on for some time in England as to the standard of in- 
struction in Elementary schools. There too, wliile one body contended that “ a 
pass in the third standard should exempt a child from school attendance,” 
another wished to fix the (jnalifleation for exemption somewhat higluT. Then* 
also, while one party wanted no standard higher than tin; sixth in Eh'inentary 
schools, another wished to introduce a seventh standard. In England the con- 
troversy (mded hy a compromise, the “ex(nnption” standard remaining the 
third, wliile the seventh was admitted as an extra or optional standard only. 
In Bengal there was, until lately, another sort of compromise, path.salas teach- 
ing anything above the three ll’s being taken out of the class of Primary 
schools and called “ Secondary.” 

154. Mr. Harrison, in his administration of the village pathsalas of tln^ 
Midnapore district, adopted the first princijile of the Revised Code of 
England, which is that “ grants should he apportioned upon the examination 
of individual children,” and thus inaugurated in Bengal the ceh'hi’ated system 
of payment for results. This system, working as it does in Bengal on tin* pre- 
existing schools of the people, differs fi’om the same system as it prevails in 
England and other European countries, inasmuch as it makes no provision for 
trained teachers. It recognises in fact only the lower stage of ehmientary in- 
struction, up to about the 4th pass standard of the English Code ; and thus its 
effect on the schools is to confine them generally to the lower primary stage, and 
at the same time to keep down expenditure in them. 

155. Both these qualities, and more particularly the latter, recommended 
the system during the year’s of financial pressure which followed the Bchar 
famine of 1873-74, and Avhich brought about a reduction of a lakh of rupees 
in the primary grant. It was strongly rccomnn'nded, year after year, to the 
attention of district magistrates, and w.as finally adopted, with slight modifica- 
tions, in almost all the districts of Bengal. The latest adataption of the system 
took place in 1876-77 in the districts of Behar, where, on account of tin; use 
made of a new machinery constituted out of the more efiicient village gurus, 
it was called the “chief guru ’’system. This system supplies a close net-work 
of organisation, which has been found very effective in bringing to light in 
Bchar the smallest schools of the people, hid in the remotest corners of districts. 
In Orissa, the results of an almost identical scheme have been the same. In- 
troduced lately into some of the Bengal districts, it has been found to be far 
more effective of its object than any system heretofore triesd. It appears to be 
the best calculated to preserve and bring under organisation whatever “ Indi- 
genous schools exist in the country, which are or can be utilised as a part of 
the educational system,” — an object which has been commended in the Gov- 
ernment Resolution of the 3rd February 1882. 

166. In this view a full extract is here made of the working rules of the 
chief guru system : — 

“Rptunis should bo invited from the Indigenous unaided pathsalas of each district, on (he 
promise of a small gratuity not exceeding one rufiee [x^r return. The returns are to be given 
in to the guru of the nearest aided pathsala, whose duly it will be to receive and correct the 
returns, and submit them to the sub-inspector of schools. 



“ lieg-istprs of attendance, at a cost not execwling two annas per eopy, should be supplied 
to gurus of unaided pathsalas who have furnished returns. 

“ The deputy inspectors of schools should hold half-yearly examinations of pathsalas at 
central gatherings. 

“ Every district should he divided into small circles, consisting of a group of pathsalas, 
and the best of the stipendiary gurus in the circle is to be denominated chief guru, the circle 
itself being called after the name of the village in which the chief guru’s pathsala is held. 

“ It will be the duty of the chief guru to communicate notices that m.ay be sent to him 
about gatherings for examinations, about the preparation of statistical ri'turns, &c. 

“ It will bo his duty to make payments of stipends or rewards, as the ease may be, to all 
the gurus in his circle. 

“ It will be his duty to visit occasionally the pathsalas in his circle, and to help their 
gurus to teach themselves and their more advanced pupils.” 

157. U]:) to the year 1880-81 the system had been introduced into 16 dis- 
tricts, which together returned 21, 993 aided lower primaries, with 203,811 
pupils. The estimated Government expenditure on account of primary edu- 
cation in these districts was Rs. 1,32,784. 

158. The limits of the indigenous system of public instruction may be most 
easily reached by means of the chief gurus, if the district authorities keep in 
view the one object with which the system was started. As yet those limits 
have not been reached ; first, because the district magistrates are here and then! 
turning away from its main object, which is to bring all Indigenous schools, 
without exception, under a system of supervision and control ; and secondly, 
because more time is r(!quirod for the puriwse. 

159. Rut, althougli the limits have not been actually attained anywhere, 
it has now become possible to find very approximately the (!xtcnt of the outer 
circle ” of indigcinous education, within which lies the “ iniK-r circle,” covered 
by the departmental system of primary instruction. Thus, in the districts 
where the system of payment for results in some form or other is at work, the 
number of pathsalas returned in 1880-81 was in round numbers 45,000, with 

700.000 pupils. It may be conjectured with fair probability that there are 
about two. thirds that number of pathsalas, with about three-fifths that num- 
ber of pupils, still to he discovered and brought on the departmental returns. 
The total number of pathsalas may therefore be estimated at al)out 75,000, and 
of their pupils al)out 1,200,000 in the Provincf's of Reugal, Rebar, and Orissa, 
which contain a population of 68,000,000 souls by the last census, exclusive of 
Feudatory States outside the cognisance of the Department. 

160. Now, if the children of a school-goiug age he taken to be 15 per 
cent, of the entire population as in European countries, there arc altogether 

10.200.000 childi’en of that age in Reugal, of whom about 1,200,000 (mostly 
boys) are at schools either returned or not returned by the Department. 
The remaining 9,000,000 are as yet beyond the reach of schools. The 
question of bringing these within the range of primary instruction has not 
yet been considered. But there are two further considerations M'hich compli- 
cate the question. The first is, that the percentage of children of a school- 
goiug age is most probably much larger in this country than in Europe, since tho 
average duration of life is shorter. From figures supplied by the Deputy 
Superintendent of Census Oireratious in Bengal, it appears that the number 
of male children between the ages of 6 and 12 is approximately 5^ millions, 
or 16 per cent, of the total male population of 34 millions. According to the 
returns of the United Kingdom, the number of school children outside the 
ages of 6 and 12 is to tho number within those ages nearly as 3 to 7. The 
same proportion may be taken as applying to cluldren of a school-going age 
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who arc not at school. Hence the nnmher of boys between 6 and 12 being in 
Bengal 16 per cent, of tlic male population, the total number of boys of a 
school-going age would on this computation be about 23 per cent., or 

7.800.000. And the number of children of both sexes of a school-going ago 
would therefore be not less than 15 millions. Still, it is dangerous to apply 
English ratios to Bengal scholai-s, and attention had better be conflned to the 
5^ millions of boys between the ages of 6 and 12, — a section of the people 
which is practically identical with the pathsala-going boy-population. 

161. But, in the second place, it is not to bo cxpcct('d that the whole 
number of children between 6 and 12 will at any given time be found at school, 
even in that ideally perfect state wherein every child receives clcnu'ntary 
instruction. Those limits have been taken as fixing the school-going age, 
because, as a matter of fact, they are found to include practically all the children 
in pathsalas. But within those limits some children go to school carl icr, and some 
later ; and as the necessary course of elementary instruction in Bengal does 
not occupy more than four years at the outside, to take a liberal vi(‘W, it follows 
that if two-thirds of the children coming within these ages are at any given time 
at school, the whole population is being educated. Consequently, the number 
of male children that, in the final state of perfection, ought to be found within 
our schools is about 3,700,000, or say 4,000,000. And the number of such 
children actually at school is about 1,000,000. As soon, therefore, as we have 
brought our present primary system under proper organisation and control, 
tliere will remain about 3,000,000 male children still to be educated, when- 
ever it may appear desirable to attempt that task. And wc shall also have the 
whole of the girl population practically still untouched. 

162. The results of the existing system may be generally shown by the 
following figures : In 1872-73, the first year of the scheme, the number of 
village schools brought under aid was 8,250, with 206,000 pupils, and the 
Government expenditure was Es. 1,80,000. In the four following years, 1873 to 
1877j when the stipendiary system was generally in full operation, the number of 
schools varied from 12,000 to 14,000, the number of pupils from 303,000 to 

300.000, and the Government expenditure from Rs. 3,86,000 to E.s. 4, 12,000. 
But in the next four years, 1877 to 1881, when by the emphatic declarations of 
Government the attention of district officers had been forcibly attracted to tlic 
system of payment for results, the number of schools coming under some kind 
of aid, examination, and control, advanced with rapid but even progress from 
17,000 to 37,000, and the number of pupils from 406,000 to 670,000, while the 
Government expenditure remained stationary at Rs. 4,00,000. 

163. It has been noticed that some unwillingness has here and there 
been evinced to take any active steps with the object of bringing under 
organisation all the Indigenous schools of the districts. This unwillingness 
arises from the circumstance that no marked improvement in the quality 
of instruction is immediately perceived in those pathsalas which arc loft 
under their [old teachers. Two facts arc, however, noteworthy as proving 
that, although no violence is done to the Indigenous schools in changing the 
personnel of their teachers, a change in that respect takes place slowly and 
imperceptibly under the operation of time, and of the system of inspection and 
control which has been devised. The average age of the gurus of the Patna 
Division, for instance, which was over 45 years in 1876-77, was in 1878-79 
found to be very near 40 years. A similar gradual lowering of the average age 
of the teachers has been reported from different parts of Bengal. It is thus 
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seen (hat youni^or men, most of whom have probably received some sort of 
trainim,% take charge of (lie patlisalas after tli(‘ir connection with Government. 
The patlisalas, in fact, rise in tlio publk; inforest by that connection; and the 
(U)miK‘lition with each other, to wliich they arc subj(3cted by the system of 
eeidral examinations, attracts the village people and makes them exercise some 
selection in their appointment of the gurus. This gentle process of substitution 
has of late been indirectly stimulated by the institution of a system of examin- 
ation for village teachers, attendance at which is altogether optional. I5ut the 
system has as yet boon introduced only into a certain number of districts. 
Cautiously worked, these examinatiojis arc expected to quicken the substitu- 
tion of Irained for untrained tx^achers in the primary schools, without provoking 
the hostility of the villagers or of tlieir gurus. 

Kit. Jhit another, and an equally signiticant, indication of the general pro- 
gress of the patbsalas, is furnished by the results of the Primary scholarship 
examination. These scholarshi|)s, to the number of 420, reduced ])y the transfer 
of Assam to 390, Avero instituted by Sir George Campbell in 1873 ; and it AA^as 
expn'ssly providc'd, in order to keep doAvn the standard of the patbsalas, that 
their course of instruction should be conlined to reading and writing the Verna- 
cular of the district; arithnudic, Avritten and nunital ; and bazaar andzemindari 
ac(*ount.s, and simple mensuration. AVithin these limits, a fairly rigorous 
standard has been enforc('d.^ Iji 187(5-77, tlic date of the lirst syst(miatic 
(examination, there aa(M’c 11,103 candidates from 3,110 schools, and 5,246 
pass('d the test. In 1880-81, after a lapses of four years, there Averc 26,293 
candidate's from 7,887 scliools, and 13,951 passed. Tliat is to say, more 
than lialf of the Indigenous schools Avliich in 1876-77 had be'cii brought under 
control, had in lSSO-81 advanced to tlic full primary scholarsliip standard. 

165. Meanwliilo the pre-existing departmental pathsalas of ISOS-tit, and a 
faiily large Tiumlxu’ of Indigenous sediools Avliieh could not bo kept Avithin tli (3 
moderateUimits assigned to their class, liad their status olUcially rc(!Ognised in 
1875, when a new set of seholarsliips, Avith a new and definite standard of 
inslruction, Avas created for their lieneiit. The new standard showed a consider- 
able advance ovtn* (he old in arithmetic and the Vernacular, and added to it a 
litth^ lustory and geography, Enelid, and tlic rudiments of physical knowledge. 
13ies(^ schools Avere at lirst ealh'd “ Lower Vernacular,^’ and classed in the second- 
ary system. In 1881 they found their proper place, and l)eeamo ‘‘ Upper Pri- 
mary ” schools. The number returned for that yc^ar Avas 1,700, Avith 60,000 
pupils. Of llicsc, 1,130 scut 2,930 pupils to the Lower Ak'rnacular scholarship 
examination, and 1,677 were successful. Each school cost Government an 
average of Us. 52 a year. 

It may be added that the same eaus(’‘s wliicli brought about the recogni- 
tion of the class of “ Up|)cr Primary ” schools led in 1875 ta an attempt to 
systematise as “ Lgaati* Aiiglo-Vcrnaeular schools” such of the patlisalas as had 
taken u])the tcaehiug of elementary English in addition to their ordinary sub- 
j(H*ts. It Avas not very successful : and the attempt was abandoned a few years 
later, in correspondence Avith the iiinv moA'ement placing English instruction 
in iAliddle schools on a Vernacular basis. 

166. The discovery of large iiumhers of village patlisalas in Pchar gave 
prominence to one important fact. It Avas found that the character (Kaithi) 
which the Indigenous patlisalas taught their pupils to read and write, and 
which had not been recognised in the pathsalas previously brought undfu* Gov- 

* Specimens of the questions get m diflereut districts will be found iu Appendix Jb\ 
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ernment supervision, was the only one which could he employed with any hope 
of success, if the system of instruction was to he kept on the really broad and 
popular basis on which it rested. Tlie Persian character was much afl’ceted by 
tlic higher classes of Muhummadans and Kayasths ; the Bevanagri was that most 
used by Brahmins and learned Uindus ; hut the Kaithi e]iaraet<T was known 
and used in every village in Behar hy Hindus and Muhummadans alike. 

167. It was known, of course, from the commencement of educational oper- 
ations in Behar, that Kaithi was the popular character. But it was also known 
that Kaitlii Avas the popular character not of Behar only, but likewise of Oudh 
and the North-AV'estern Provinces. Now, in devising tludr system of popular 
Elementary schools, the authorities of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
had entirely discarded th(> Kaithi and adopted the Bevanagri. It was thcrc'forc 
concluded that the same ought to be done in Behar. AVhat aaus not giMK'rally 
known was this, that it was the complete expulsion of Kaithi from the village 
records (Patwari paper’s) of the North-AV\‘steru Proviiu’es that had led to tho 
weakening of the Indigenous scdiools of those parts, and the easy substitutioir 
to some (’xtimt of the llulkabundi schools in their ])lace. In Behai’, wlu’i’c tho 
settlement of the laud revenue rvas jx-rmanent, and the (iovernment had no con- 
cern Avith the Patwari pa])crs, no force like that Avhi<di had acted in the North- 
Western Provinces Avas employed to thrust the popular character out of use. 
The Indigenous pathsalas of Behar had thus been ahh' to hold their own. It 
Avas considered a great boon, therefore, avIk'h tlur Governnu'ut of Bengal, after 
ruling in April 1880 that the character thenceforw'ard to he used in tin' Courts 
should be Nagri or Kaithi and not Iku’sian, saiu’tioned and carried out measures 
for casting a fount of Kaithi type. Thus has originatc'd an im})ctus to Verna- 
cular education in Behar, Avhich may be expected to yield results little short of 
those which folloAved in Bengal on the abolition of Persian and the introduction 
of Bengali in 18.39. 

1G8. The etfccts of the change Avhich has thus been made in the ehai’aeter 
are expected to make thcmscl\’es felt, sooner orlalcr, iuthelanguagi^, not only of 
the Courts, hut of popular literature and of school-books, making it more sim])le 
and less artiticial than it is. But time is an ess('utial ehuuent in such changes. 

1()9. It. may not, p('rliaps, be out of plactc here to enter some remarks on tin; 
general question of language, as by its many diversities, dialectic and other, 
it affects tho question of national education in this country. It may bc' 
observed generally, in the first place, that the diA’ersity of languag(! and of 
races is sullicienfly large to answer clfcctively all those imperial purposes in 
the light of which educational questions in this country may be viewed. In 
the tract of country which is comprised in the Lieutenant-Covcrnorsliip of 
Bengal, there are (1) tho Bengali, (2) tho Hindi, (.3) the Uriya languages, all 
of which have writtc'u characters and fairly rich literatures of their oAvn. 
There is no prospect of these ever again coalescing, so as to form a common 
language, after having once diverged from the original stock. But each of 
these has its dialectic varieties. The Beng,ali of Noakhali and Chittagong, the 
Bengali of North Binajpore and llungporc, and the Bengali of Batikoorah, 
Beerbhoora, and North Midnaporc, arc perceptibly dilferent from each other. 
Similarly, the Hindi of Tirhoot, of Shahabad, and of Patna and Cya, are not 
one and the same. Similar differences arc found in the Ui iya spoken in the 
Gurjats, in the Mungulbandi, in North Balasore, and in South Poorec. 

170. The question is, Avhich of these differences should be kept up in the 
educational system, and Avhieh not recognised, or recognised only to bring about 
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their extinction. The common-senso answer to the question seems to he that 
those linguistic ditrcrcnces alone are to bo recognised in educational systems, 
which will grow with the growth of education and the spread of literature. 
In tliis view of the matter, it would follow that those languages only 
are to he kept up which have written chai’acters and which possess a liter- 
ature. In full accordance with this principle. Government sanctioned a 
proposal that Sonthals should be taught either Hindi or Bengali, according 
as they came into closer contact with Hindi or with Bengali-speaking 
people. 

171. The Court of Directors, who appear to have been fully alive to the 
requirements of imperial rule, wrote as follows in one of their letters to the Gov- 
ernment of India : “ With regard to the language to be employed in the proposed 
periodical and in the Government schools of the Punjab, it appc.ars to us that 
Mr. Maclcod’s oj)inion, that there is no reason to perpetuate it [the Punjabi]* 
or even check its decadence at the expense of the superior Hindustani, by means 
of our educational system, is well worthy of your attention, not only with 
reference to the Punjab, but also to other provinces of which the Voniacular 
language is rude, and is wholly or almost exclusively confined to colloquial 
use, as W'C find to be the case in Sindh and elsewhere. It Avould confer a great 
benefit upon the people of India generally, if gradually, and without any steins 
calculated to offend local feelings or prejudices, but solely through the medium 
of the measures now in operation or contemplated for the improvement of 
education, Urdu-Hindustani could be made familiar in the first instance to 
the educated classes, and through them, as would certainly follow, to the 
great body of the people, to the eventual supersession of inferior local 
dialects.” 

172. Under one strong central rule the tendency is to unification, — a tend- 
ency, however, which can only operate to a certain limited extent in this 
country, where the elements of division Avill always be strong, because consti- 
tutional. Elforts, there fore, towards keeping up divisions wh ich arc not necessary 
■for imperial purposes must militate against the general tendencies of civilised 
rule and render educational measures abortive of their ends. The practical 
question therefore apptars to be, what dialects have such inherent vitality as 
will enable them to resist supersession by the current literary language. 
According to a school whose vicAVS have lately come into prominence, the dialects 
of Bchar and the adjoining districts of the North-Western Provinces are so far 
removed, in all grammatical characteristics, from that which is known to 

philologists as “high Hindi,” that in introducing certain educational works in 
that language into the pathsalas, even under their old guru-mahashays, 
we arc imposing on the children a foreign tongue before wc give them any 
instruction in their own vernacular. It is maintained, by the evidence of 
grammatical forms, that while literary Hindi is closely allied to the Western 
group of the dialects of Northern India from Allahabad to Delhi, and may 
rightly serve as the standard literary language for all the members of that group, 
it is at the same time so widely removed from the Eastern group— that is, chiefly, 
the dialects of Bchar — that Bengali might actually be adopted as the standard 
anguage for that group with less violence than is now suffered by the official 
adoption of literary Hindi as the standard. The subject has but recently 
attracted attention in any prominent degree, and the position has been attacked 
and defended with equal vigour ; but the question is of importance as bearing 
on the problem of extending primary education. 
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(6) Training Schools, 

173. The number of Normal schools, Government and Aided, wliother for 
maslci's or for mistresses, decreased from 41 in 1870-71 to 21 in 1680-Sl. 
Of these, 15 were Government and 6 Ahh'd, two of tlie latter bein<»’ for 
mistresses. There was a large increase of these seliools in 1S73-74, Govern- 
ment Normal schools and classes luiving risen to 58, and Aided Normal 
schools to 11. That was the highc'st number tlu'y ever reached, and since 
then they have been decreasing. The Normal schools increased in number when 
Sir G(iorge Campbell introduced into Bengal liis sclunne of primary (‘ducation, 
of which the training of teacliers was an essential ehmient ; their number 
diminished, because the metliod of “ payment for results enlarged tlie Ihdd 
of operations at a rate far too raj)id for any systian of training teacdiers to kc(‘p 
pace with, how(iver short the |)eriod of training might be. Th(‘. money saved 
by the abolition of Normal schools was laid out in increasing the number 
of sub- inspectors. 

(7) Technical Schools, 

174. Besides the School of Art in Calcutta, there were, in 187(5-77, two 
Government industrial schools at Dacca and Dehree, and an Aided school, with 
a grant of Es. 100 a monlli, und(T the German Mission at Eanchi. Of these, 
the European Braiudi of tlui Dehree school was absorbed into the lower d('part- 
ment of the Civil Engineering Colh'ge o])ened at Seebpore in 1880, when the 
school at Dacca was also c1os(h1. 

175. Among other schools for special instriudion may be noticed tlu*. 
“ Native Civil Service classes/* set up in 1872-73 at the Ilooghly, Dacca, 
and Patna Colleges, to teach, among other things, dravving, engineering, 
gymnastics, and riding. These (dasscs were broken up in 1S75, and iho 
grants for them diverted to the estal)lishment of four Vernacular Survey 
schools at Ilooghly, Cuttack, Dacca, and Patna. Of these, the Ilooghly 
school was closc'd in 1880 for want of stiuhmts. Vernacular nu'dical schools 
wen^ established in 1874-75 at Dacca, Patna, and Cuttaetk. There is an Indus- 
trial school at Bankiporc, for the establishment of Avhich tlu^ zemindars of 
Behar subscril)ed more than a lakh of rupees. Uj) to the close of this 
period, it had not succeedcHl in gaining a stable position. 

17(5. Eor the encouragement of agri(mltural educ^ation, the establishment 
of two scholarships of .C200 a year eacdi, tolx) awarded annually and ((‘uabh^for 
2^ years, was sanctioned in 1880 to enable natives of Bengal to undergo a full 
course of instruction at the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

(6) Girls' Schools, 

177. In 1878 a second Government girls* school was o])ened at Dacca. 
Aided girls’ schools increased from 274 in 1871 to 000 in 1881, in which latter 
year 101 Unaided girls’ schools were also returned. 

178. The Bethune Girls* School, to which a college d(‘partment was added 
in 1870, passed a candidate at the First Arts Examination of 1880, as did also the 
Female Normal School of the Free Church. Two s(mior scholarships wcn’c created 
by Government in 1881 to enable these stiuhmts to read for the B.A. degr(‘e. 

(.9) The Grani‘in-ai(l system. 

179. The grant-in-aid rules underwent no vewy important changes. But 
their administnition was in 1872-73 placed in the hands of District Committees. 
Allotments of the grant-in-aid fund Avere made in j)roi)ortion to the schools 
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actually existing in the different districts, and better terms were offered to those 
districts and races which were backward. The existing practice of the depart- 
ment was constituted into the rule that grants were to be generally reduced 
on revision, as schools approached the self-supporting stage. Schools situated 
in municipalities were separately treated, on the principle that assistance 
might fairly be expected from the municipality, and a smaller Govern- 
ment grant was therefore needed than in rural places. This provision was, 
however, disallowed hy the orders of the Government of India, under which 
aid given by municipalities was to be treated, like subscriptions and fees, as 
local contributions to be reckoned towards a grant. 

180. District committees came to lean more and more upon the Inspector 
in the distribution of grants, until at length their intervention was in general 
of a purely formal kind. This was recognised by the Government of Bengal 
in 1877, and in a Resolution issued in the following year, the distribution of 
grants-in-aid was definitely transferred to the Inspector, subject to the con- 
currence of the District Magistrate and to the final authority of the Director. 
At the same time the pressure upon the grant-in-aid allotment, which had 
received no increase, became so great that its more economical administration 
was urgently called for. Attention was prominently and repeatedly called 
to the “ inefficient margin ” of schools, — that is, those whose performances at the 
public examinations wore not held to be adequate to the grants made to them. 
Every school thenceforward had to justify its existence and its grant ; failing 
which, after every extenuating circumstance had been taken into account, and if 
there seemed no prospect that liberal treatment w'ould restore the school to 
efficiency, its class or its grant was reduced or withdrawn. The result of the 
measures has been to strengthen the general body of schools, although they 
were attended with loss to the weaker members. The grant-in-aid system is now 
administered in the light of two principles — one that grants are liable to 
revision in accordance with the results achieved at the* departmental and other 
examinations ; and the other, that new schools are to be aided out of the savings 
effected by cutting down old grants. 

181. The grant-in-aid assignment, which was rather imperfectly defined, 
was increased from Rs. 4,36,768 in 1871-72 to Rs. 6,18,300 in 1872-73 
(Assam inclusive). In the next year Assam took away its allotment of 
lls. 22,000, and the grant-in-aid assignment for Bengal, Behar, and Oris.sa was 
fixed at Rs. 4,96,300. In 1875-76 this allotment was reduced through finan- 
cial pressure to Rs. 4,20,000, and again increased in 1876-77 to Rs. 4,61,000. 
The sanctioned estimate for grants-in-aid was Rs. 4,26,000 in 1880-81, and the 
actual expcnditiu'e Rs. 4,13,321. 

{10) Mumlman education. 

182. It has not been deemed advisable to break the continuity of the 
narrative of educational progress in Bengal by reference to that of any one 
or more sections of the community. But the question of the education of 
Muhammadans, who as a rule held back for a long time from the system of 
public instruction inaugurated by Government, is one of great importance. It 
will now be reviewed by itself. 

183. The Musulmans, like the Hindus, have a literature and a learned 
class of their own. The first Muhammadan conquerors of India were noted for 
their patronage of learning at home ; and the great sovereigns of their race, 
while “ they lavished honours on indigenous talent, spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to attract to their courts from other neighbouring countries men of high. 
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literary attainments.’* The Muhammadans in their early days, moved by fanati- 
cism as they were, destroyed much in India, hut they built uj) not a little. 
They destroyed temples, hut they built mosques. They took away the endow- 
ments which supported Hindu learning, but they made other endowments for 
the promotion of Muhammadan learning. There was not a mosque or emambarah 
in which professors of Arabic and Persian were not maintained. As the Hindus 
took to learning the language and laws of their rulers, they found oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of such knowledge, not only by entertaining private 
teachers (Akhanjis) in their families, but also by reading in the mosque schools. 
Muktabs again sprung up, in imitation of pathsalas, wherever Musulmans pre- 
dominated in number. The two people began to mix ; and Urdu, that offspring 
of many languages, was born. Only two generations ago there were, even 
in these Lower Provinces, more people who studied Persian and Urdu than 
there now are who know English. What Behar is at the present day, in respect 
of the cultivation of Persian, Bengal was lifty years ago. 

ISi. Enjoying such predominance all over the country, and believing firmly 
in tbe superiority of their own literature to that of their conquerors, the Muham- 
madans felt no call to acquire English education. The peace and security offered 
to the land by British supremacy reconciled both the peoples to British rule ; 
but the Muhammadans could not so easily forego those national aspirations which 
the existence of Muhammadan nationalities outside India necessarily kept up. 
The Hindu had long buried the last relics of such aspirations, and no events 
within or outside his country could revive them, even in imagination. This 
difference in the spirit of the two peoples — the genuine outcome of their diverse 
historical existence — is scon in the difference of the two watch-words which are 
even now employed by them to denote any change which they may at times 
(!ontemplate in their social lives. With the Musulraan it is revival ; with the 
Hindu it is reformation. This offers the true explanation of the fact why the 
Musulman in India took less eagerly to English education than the Hindu. 
The Government educational measures h.avc been very unjustly charg(!d with an 
attempt “to bar knowledge to the Muhammadans except they gain it through 
English,” as if Government had ever neglected to do anything which was 
calculated to conciliate the Muhammadans to their educational measures. The 
very opposite was the fact. 

185. The first educational institution established by the the first Governor 
General of the East India Company was, as has been seen, the Calcutta Madrassa, 
founded in 1781, in which Muhammadan learning was supported, in accordance 
with the custom of the country, by stipends to pupils and salaries to professors. 
The Committee of Public Instruction edited and printed a considerable numb(*r 
of Arabic works which had gone out of use. They aided to the Madrassa in 
1829 an English Department, as they did to the Sanskrit College. They took 
under their supervision the Hooghly Madrassa, which had been founded on an 
endoAvmcnt made by a Muhammadan gentleman. But, notwithstanding tin* 
early attention which the Muhammadan community had thus received, it did 
not come forward as readily as the Hindu to avail itself of the advantages of 
the education offered by Government. “The Muhammadans,’’ as Mr. Cumin, 
reporting on their backwardness in educational matters, observed, “ sulb-red 
from their bigoted trust in the superiority of their own creed and literature.” 
There was another and a stronger cause — their natural sense of humiliation. 
The Council of Education in 1849 directed their earnest attention to the 
reformation of the Calcutta Madrassa, after they had tried without success 
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the important measure of appointing a European Principal at tlic head of the 
iiislitution. A junior or An^lo-Pm^sian Department was fornuHl, and seliool 
f(‘es hei^an to be hjvical. Soim^ l)right JVIuhammadan youths, who liad pursued 
th(‘ir studies in English up to tlui scmior seliolarship standard in the Anglo- 
P(‘rsiaii (or junior) De])artnient of the IVIadrassa, wen^ ap})ointcd to deputy 
magisiraei(‘s ; and som(W‘lfeet, however slighi, was thus produced upon tlu*. 
Muhammadan e.ommunily of Calcutta. On a representation being made by 
tlnnn, tlu^ Anglo-P(‘rsian Department of the Calcutta Madrassa was raised to 
the stains of a (;olleg(\ 

180. Put no niore tlian six undergraduat(' students Avere found to join tlic 
n('w colh^gc^ (1807-08). Next year tlui numlx'r was only four (1808-69) ; the year 
after (1809-70) oTily tlinu', all of whom left within the session. At the instance 
of the Muhammadan community, a Commission Avas imnu'diately appointed ; and 
on the r(?port of tlie Commission in 1872-73, and in ae(;ordanee with a Reso- 
lution upon it by th('. Governimmt of India, the Ihmgal Goverrment set fr(M‘. 
Rs. 55,000 from the llooghly Colh'gc^ Endowment, and establislual Avitli this 
sum (originally intended as it was for Muhammadan education only) three new 
madrassas, Avith attached l)oarding-liouses and low rates of h'es, in those parts 
of Bengal which were most thickly peo})l(‘d by Muhammadans. These, Avith 
the existing iVIadrassa at llooghly, took up half the income' of the endoAvment ; 
the otln'i* half Avas denoted to the foundation of scholarships for Muhammadan 
boys, and to the paynu'iit of two-thirds of the fees of IMulunumadan pupils read- 
ing in English schools and colleges. Tlie endoAvment Avas therefoni devoted in 
nearly equal proportions to tlui ])r()motion of Oriental and of English education ; 
and a similar division prevailed in the Calcutta Madrassa itself, in Avhich half 
the pupils belonged to tlu' Arabic and half to the Anglo- Persian Department. 
At the same time the Colinga Jiranch School of tln^ Calcutta Madrassa Avas 
ap])ropriated to the IMuhammadans exclusively. 

187. That Muhammadan education has received a strong impulse' may he 
gathered from the fact that JVIuhammadan gentlemen have* of late years 
proceeded to England to (jualify thc'inselves for the Ear. This is a circum- 
stance connected A\ilh TVlusulman education Avliicdi is not Avithout significance. 
The advance of English education among Muhammadans is as yet a cry much 
l(*ss pronouiKied than among Hindus. And yet the number of Musulmaii 
gentlemen Avho have linished their education in England is proportionate! v 
large. T'his dillerence is not all owing, as may b(‘ su])poscd, to the prevalence 
of th(' caste system among Hindus. It is rather that the Musuhnan feels 
much more acuti'ly than the Hindu the existence of social inequality, which 
h(‘ would do all in his power to remove*. Eeiuality among co-religionists is not 
only the Musuhnan’s creed, but it has been his habitual j)ractice for generation 
after generation. 

188. Tlie following table will shoAv the number and relatiA^e proportion of 
Muhammadans rccei\ing education of ditlcrent grades in 1880-81 : — 

Pupils. Percentage*. 


Univoi-bity education in general and 

collcjjos 1 1 j 

4-i 

High schools 


8-3 

]M uldle schools 

1I,8G1 

I2*r> 

Pniuary schools 

. 1G6,S10 

21-7 

IViadrassas 

. 1,558 

100-0 

Other schools for sjteeial education 

GOG 

13-3 


Total . 181,550 
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The point to he noticed is the rapid rate at which the proportion of Muhammadan 
^0 other pupils decreases as the standard of instruction rises. 

{11) Education of non-Aryan floors, 

189. Different non-Aryan raises inhabit different tracts witliin tlie 
Lieutenant- Governorship of Bengal. The more important among them are 
— (1) the Sonthals, (2) tlie Kols, (8) the Paharias, and (t) the Khonds. 
The education of these tribes has hitherto been chictly undertaken by mission- 
ary agency, with the assistance and encouragement of Government. IVlien- 
ever they have been asked for, libc'ral grants-in-aid have l)een given for the 
support of educational work among those' rac('s ; and in tlic case of tlui lull 
tribes found in the Sub-Jlimalayan tracts about Darjeeling, tlie main ])ortion 
of the district grant for primary education has been for some years made over 
bodily to tlie local representative of tlu' Scotch Mission for tlu' support of liis 
schools. The Church Mission Soci(dy reru'ived a year ago an increases in its 
annual grant from Its. 5,000 to Bs. 0,000, for tlie promotion of Sonthal 
education. Indeed, tlierc has never been any semlilance of hostility or in- 
dilference on the part of the Department to the (Mlucational work of mission- 
aries, especially among uncivilised races. The s])irit by whi(di the ])epartment 
has been actuated in this respect may bo gathered from the following extract 
from the report of the Inspector of the Behar Circle in 187G : — 

^^Of the whole niiinbor of Sonthals, 02 per cent., or 1,209, aro in mission schools; in 
ordinary pathsalas the ])rop(;rtion of Sontlials is only 21 per cent, of the whole number of 
pupils, Conse([uently, if it be really intended to promote education arnon^* the Sonthals, and 
to wean them, so far as an chmnuitary education can do so, from the vice of drunkenness, I 
know no bettor way of effevtin^r that object than to larj^ely augment th(‘ grants now inad(‘ to 
the Cliureli Missionary Society and the Indian Homo Mission, to tludr boarding-sclio()ls 
especially. The object of these schools is to train up a number of young people, uhetlnu- 
Christian converts or not, to iict as pioneers of civilisation and order in their own villages; and 
their peculiar merit is that they train young women as widl as young men ; so tliat numbers of 
Sonthal children in the coming generation will be surrounded from their birth by humanising 
inlluenees. These future mothers of families are ebcaper and better iiisf rmnenfs of civilisation 
than any schoolmasters that we can send abroad into the Sonthal villages.^^ 

The Director remarked hereon : — 

I am quite at one with [the Inspector] in all this about the Sonthal Missions; and I 
note that the Inspector of Schools in Chota Nagpore has formed a very similar estimate of the 
work of the missionaries among the Kols and Sonthals of his division.'^ 

190. The Sonthals iuliabit chiefly the Manldioom and partly tlie llazaribagh 
districts of Chota Nagpore, the districts of Beerbhoom, Bankoorah, and 
Midnapore in Bengal projier ; and the Sonthal Pergunnahs and adjoining districts 
of the Bhaugulpore division. They numbered, in 1881, 883,938 sfmls. 

The education of the Sonthals has, until lately, been exclusively in the 
bands of the missionaric's. The Church Mission and the Indian Home Mission 
have their stations in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and the adjoining district of 
Beerbhoom ; and the Free Church Mission works in the districts of the Chota 
Nagpore division. The American Free Baptist Missionary Society, which 
began work first (184-0) in Balasore, and thence extended its operations 
upwards through Jellasore, and lastly to Midnapore, has established training 
and village schools for Sonthals in tho western tracts which border upon 
Manbhoom. 

191. Since 1872-73, when allotments for primary education were made to 
the several districts and placed at tho disposal of the local officers, Sonthal 
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cliildmi havo Ijoon broui^lit into the ordinary patlisalas. The following table 
(‘xbibifs the nuni])er attending dilTerent seliools in 1880-81 : — 



, Cliola Na^'jK'ro 

1 DuiHUitl 

HlifiiiiXiilpore 

l)l\ IhlOtl. 

Hiuduim 

DlVUKdl. 



1 

^ l.SSCl.Sl. 

IHSO-Hl. 

1880- SI. 

Tot AT. 

M l(l(ll<* scliools . . . . I 

1 

li);i 


lot 

IlinKO’y schooU 


i,MSl 


0 ) 

To!M. 

; IH 


2,ii;32 

1 



Latt(‘rly a sjx'eial s(di(‘in(i lor (‘xiending Sonthal education has bc'cni sanc- 
tioned l)y Governnunit. ITiis seli(“ni(‘ is l)ased upon tlu' progress already made 
chi(‘lly tbrough tluMdl'crts of the ]\Iissionary Societies; and it ])ropos(\s to take up 
tbc educalion of tli(5 Sonlbals on a systtau closely coniu'cled with their villag(^ 
organisation. 

11)2. The Kols . — Tlu\s(' peoph' inhal)it chicdly tlie distiictof Singbhoom, in 
Chola Magjiore. Tliey belong, like tlie Sonthals, to the fore^sl tribes (Kolarian) 
which are su[)pos('d to have' eaiteax'd India in tliei e'arlie'st time's from tlie' 
north-east. The^ (ie'rrnan jMission, organise'd by Paste)!* Ge)^snen* e)n thei 
princi[)le tliat “all candidate's for missionary work she)nlel be', medianics, 
and willing to e'arn th(*ir livelihooel by manual lal)oiu*,^* began WT)rk at Kanchi 
among the Kols in lst5. In PStS a station was opened at Lobarelugga, in 
1850 another at Cobindpore', anel in 1850 a tliirel at Ilazaribagh. There' wars a 
sohism in tbe^ missiejii in 1808, whe'ti some of the missie)narie's left (be* pai’f'iit 
se)eiely and ie)in('el the Society fejr the* Pre)pagation of the* (ie)S[)e‘l. The sue*e*e‘ss 
of this mission ame)ng the Ke)ls of Chota Nag[)e)re' has l)e'('n gre'at, as re'garels 
both its ewange'lie*al and its ealueational work. The* Normal anel Tlie'ologi- 
cal selmol at llanchi is a stroeig institution, su|)j)li('d Avitb the* be'si and most 
promising ])upils from the' 80 village sehe)e)ls se*atte'r('d oven* the* district, llie 
e'xample of their pastors lias not been lost upe)n the' e*on\('rt('d Kols. Thi'v 
are^ by all re'ports industrious in th<*ir habits, taking as readily to agrie'ull ural 
as te) mechauie*al i)ursu:ts. 

Tlie numbe'r of cbildre'ii l)ol()nging to tlie'se* pe'eiph*, atte'iiding the schools 
of dilTerent agene'ie's in 1880-81, is showm in the' table Ix'lenv: 

issosi. 



eiii 

e 'lirisli ui'i. 

Tui ,1.. 

and Middlo scliools, Kni^hsli and \"crnacnlar 

'IMS 

121 

.-((iO 

1 T)[)or Pnniarv schools ..... 

70 

211 

2S1 

Lower IViinary ncIiooIs ..... 

800 

T2 1h 

5, 1 a 5 

Normal scliool.s ...... 

1/0 

k; 

lOf) 

Indiistiial scliools ...... 

2d 

1 

! • • • 1 

20 

To TAT. 

l,M)l 1 


5,097 

( dluT aboriginal trilxs ..... 

. 

i - 

1,5 Id 


Prom the prejgress already made among the Kols, there is some likelihood 
that a scheme less oxpemsive' than that lately sanctioned for the Sonthals may 
be' intre)due'ed among^ them in time. 

lOd. The Paharids, — The'se inhabit the elevated parts of the Sonthal Per- 
guuuahs. The'y arc divided into two septs, the^ Asal Paharias and the ^Tal 
Paliarias. Out of the former were formed the hill-rangers of Cleveland, whoso 
children ix'ceived education in the school set up for them close to Jihaugulporc. 
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Both tribes are restless in their liabits, and tlieir children come but occa- 
sionally to the pathsalas attended by the Sonthals. At the suggestion of 
Bishop Heber (1825), the Society for the Propagation of tlu^ Gospel tried to 
work among tlu'se p('ople for about two years. Since then no iiK'asurcs for the 
special education of the Paharias have been framed either by missionary bodies 
or by the Government. One hundred and fifty-four Paharia cliildren attended 
the Sonthal patlisalas in 1880-81, 

191. The Khonds. — Tln'se interesting people belong to the llravidian race, 
but arc not very numerous. They inhabit the southern spurs of the Gurjat 
Mchals of Orissa. A body of Father Gosstu'Fs missionaries madii an attemjit 
in 1840 to settle in the K hondmals, but many of the missionaries died 
shortly after reaching their fadd of labour, and the survivors removed to Chota 
Nagpore. The progri'ss of education in the Khondmals under Government 
agency is reported to be fairly satisfactory. The schools, 20 in numb(‘r, an^ 
supported ehielly by a cess h^vied on tlu^ sah* of licpior, Avhich was imjiosed 
with that object at the re(T[U('st, it is said, of the pe()j)le themselvc's. They 
contained 803 pupils in 1880-81. 

195. The Government boarding-sehool at Darjeeling is nttiaided by 
Lepehas from Sikkim, and by Bhooteas from Sikkim, Bhoolan, and Tibet. 
All the pu|)ils learn English and Tibetan. Its ])urpose was to train up a 
body of explonu’s, survi'yors, and inUn’preters ; and it has bc'cn fairly suc- 
cessful in each capacity. 

100. In 1841 a mission was established among the Lepehas of the Darjcading 
hills, on the self-supporting plan of Fatlua- Gossner. Tln^ Church of Scotland 
has also some stations in th(\se hills, and has (‘stablisla'd a cau’tain numl)(‘r of 
Primary schools, chiefly for th(‘ childnm of Nepalese coolies Avorking in the 
tea-gardens. 

107. In 1810 the Welsh Methodist Mission ('stablished its (irst- station at 
Cherrapoonji'e, and extemh'd its operations in 1850 to Sylhet. From 1872 the 
mission has eonfuual its labours to tin* Khasia and Jyntea hills. The mission 
has und(T it 78 day and night schools, attcanhal l)y 1,813 pupils of both s(‘X(‘s. 
The Governnnmt grant is Its. 5,000 p('r annum. 

108. There is a boarding-school in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong for Mughs 
(or Hill Burnu'se) and Chukmas. Nirndiam Kyoungs (or schools attaduMl to 
Buddhist monasteries) Avith 339 pu])ils Avere returiuid for lh(‘s(‘ tracts in ]881. 

109. A ({uesiion very prominently connected with the (education of the 
aboriginal tribes has long attratded not icimn these province's. The introduc- 
tion of the Homan character throughout the country, to talo^ tluj ])laee of thr 
various characters in local use, has been advocated on g(m(‘ral grounds l)y nu*n 
like Trevelyan. Such advocacy, hoAvcver, has had no practical ellecT on thos(‘ 
races which have their own systems of letters. Among aboriginal races the cast' 
is different. The writing taught is in many (*as(‘s the Homan, although not (juitc 
invariably. But the difficulty is that these tribes, as they advance in letters, 
come into contact with people Avith whom in business transactions their know- 
ledge of the Homan character proves to be of little use. Thdr isolation is not 
removed by knoAvledge thus imparted. TIk' tribes would a])parently profit 
more if they learnt the language and lettc'rs of their n(‘ar(‘st neiglibonrs. A 
complete alphabet and a systiun of distinct writing are tin? common Inuit'ige of 
the gnxit bulk of the Indian people ; and unless there is any prosp(ict of su])ersed- 
ing these througlioat the country by the general use of the Homan ciiaracter, 
the advantage of teaching that character to isolated rac(\s app(*ars fiuostionable. 
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200. Tho following statements refer to the year 1880-81 
Statement of Schools and Pupils in 1880-81. 


Government conches, j^eneral 

„ ,, professional 

„ English schools 

)y Middle ,, fy 

,, „ Vernacular schools 

„ TJp[)er Primary 

„ Lower „ 

„ Girls^ schools 

,, Eurasian „ 

j, Special ,, 

„ madrassas 

Aided colleges (general) 

„ High English schools 

„ Middle „ „ 

„ „ Vernacular „ 

„ Upper Primary „ 

„ Lower „ „ 

„ Girls^ schools 
„ Eurasian „ 

„ Special „ (mostly Indigenous) 

„ madrassas and muktabs 
Unaided colleges (g-eneral) 

„ High English schools 

j) Middle ,, jj 

„ „ Vernacular schools 

„ Upper Primary „ 

„ Lower „ „ 

,, Oirls^ schools 



1,260 

662 

13,867 

1,214 

9,645 

293 

266 

307 

33 

1,222 

1,006 

808 

11,183 

27,302 

39,941 

56,582 

618,062 

13,623 

3,762 

3,420 

2,490 

458 

16,256 

6,179 

4,622 

2,413 

83,240 


„ Special (Indigenous) 

. . 

473 

3,839 

„ madrassas and muktabs . 

. 

92 

897 

Total 

47,568 

928,489 

Statement of Expenditure in 1880-81. 



Oovornm«nt 

Expenditure from 

Total 


Ex{Hjnditure. 

other sources. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Direction 

66,612 


66,612 

Inspection ....... 

3,61,177 


3,61,177 

University ....... 


55,032 

55,032 

Oovernmout colleges, general .... 

2,24,225 

1,14,908 

3,39,133 

„ „ professional 

3,06, 050 

40,97 1 

2,47,024 

„ madrassas ..... 

35,784 

2,941 

38,725 

„ sehcH)ls ..... 

3,02,675 

3,50,836 

.5,53,411 

„ sj)ecial schools .... 

1,57,700 

13,122 

1,70,822 

girls' „ .... 

13,421 

3,815 

17,2.16 

Aided colleges ...... 

19,550 

97,442 

1,16,992 

,, madrassas ...... 

278 

1,545 

1,823 

,, schools ...... 

7,08,769 

19,45,488 

26,54,257 

„ special schools ..... 

9,585 

18,246 

27,831 

., girls^ schools (for Eiirojx?ans and Natives) . 

76,160 

1,85,617 

2,61,777 

Unaided schools ...... 

• § * 

3,99,577 

3,99,577 

„ madnvssas ..... 

... 

12,857 

12,857 

„ special schools ..... 


32,018 

32,018 

» 

. . . 

23,131 

23,131 

Scholarships ...... 

' 1,64,961 

17,540 

1,72,501 

Buildings ....... 

2,18,289 

29,215 

2,47,504 

Miscellaneous ...... 

22,124 

8,749 

30,873 

Total 

24,77,260 

83,63,053 

58,30,313 
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PART III. 

A DESCRIPTION OP THE STATE OP EDUCATION IN 1881-82. 

201. The loadiii!' charactcristios of tlu5 year 1881-82 ap])oar, like those of 
its predecessors, to have been decided by impulses (iommmiieated fx’om l,he 
ruling country. The several Christian Associations in England and Scotland 
which have missions and educational institutions in India, having united 
themselves into one body under the title of tin; “ (leneral Council on Educat ion 
in l/idia,” proceeded, by the issue of p.amphlets, the d('livcry of lecture's and 
discourses, and the submission of memorials, and also by wailing in deputation 
upon tb(i Secretary of State and tbe outcoming Governor General, to invite tbe 
attention of the authorities to a review of the educational administration of 
this country. These measures were set on foot in 187t), and they may have 
contributed in some measure to the appointment of a Commission in India, 
which, in the words of the Government Resolution, dat('d did February 1882, 
constituting it, is “ to enquire particularly into (he manner in which elVeet has 
been given to the principles of tbe Despatch of 18ol, and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to the further carrying out of tin* 
policy therein laid down.” These words are clear, and (ran bear but one inter- 
pretation. They show that no (h'parture from tin; prineijiles laid down in tin* 
Despatch of 1851 is intended. On the contrary, they invitr; suggostions for 
carrying out still further the principles and policy of that Dc'spatch. 

202. The Council on Education is largely composed of missionary mem- 
bers, who have naturally revived many of those controversies with which the 
bodies to which they belong were more or le.ss conm.'cti.'d in past times. Rut 
one now feature very distinctly marks the movement now s(;t on fexot. Along 
vvith the old proposals for the withdrawal of Government from tlu' State colleges, 
and for more favourable terms of grant-in-aid, the Council have made compari- 
sons, not as heretofore b(;tween one Indian I’rovince and auotlu'r, but between the 
cdu(;ational administration of the d<;pendency and that of the ruling country. 

208. Thus they say — 

(1) “ In this country [England] we devote almost one-twentieth part of 

the revenue to the education of the pc'ople, about M. a 
head of the population. In India it is only one-eightieth 
part, and h;.ss than Id. a head.” 

(2) ” Taking all, it appears that tht;re is on the average of all India only 

one institution for fourteen square miles, and nine pupils for 
each thousand of the population, not a titln; of what it ought 
to be. In our country [England] we e,\pe(;t one in six or 
seven to be at school, i. e., about IGO in tbe thousand.” 

(3) “ It is found that this department [that for elementary instruction in 

India] has been carried on so feebly that it does not even keej) 
pace with the natural increase of the 2 )opulation, so that, 
there are now more millions of uneducated children than when 
the Code [Despatch of 1851] was first established.” 

(4) “ Notwithstanding what had been done during the last 27 years, we 

arc farther from overtaking the education of the mass of the 
people than when we began ; for while we did not add 50,000 
a year to our schools, the birth-rate added nearly 200,000 child- 
ren of school-age to the population of the country.” 


Bengal 


15 
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201. Tlio mode of estimating educational progress adopted by the Council, 
!is shown in tlio above extracts, is thoroughly European, and not at all 
Indian. I’he idea of directly educating all the children of the community 
was not cnt(!rtaiiied for India even so late as 1871, when the Duke of Argyll 
wrote as follows to the Viceroy : “If we can once instil into the real upper 
classes of India, that one of the main duties of society is to provide sound 
|)rimary instruction for the humbler classes, avc shall lay the real foundation 
for that general system of education which it is the desire of Your Excellency’s 
trovernment to establish.” Nor was the idea of educating all the children of 
the community entertaim'd by the most sanguine educationists in India, w^pin 
view of such a (piestion declared that “it was not to be dealt with by the 
present generation.” 

20.'». In fact, the measurement of Indian educational progress by a European 
standard is an entirely new element in the controversy; and, although it has 
lu'cn brought forward by the Council in reference to elementary instruction 
only, it (iannot fait to bear more or less on every department of administration. 
The Council tlunnselvc's have indicated such comparisons, though with the 
view of repudiating them in some cases. 

200. Thus their Secredary write.s — 

(1) “ Erom the returns for 1877-78, we find that the ordinary expendi- 

ture was £51,430,073, and including that on Productive Public 
Works, in which class education might" be more accurately put 
than many of the public works and working expenses of 
Railways and Canals, it was £58,178,503. Of this sum, 
£15,792,112 was spent on the Army; £2,158,032 on Police; 
£3,519,008 on Ordinary Public Works; £3,275,821 on Law 
and Justice; more than £7,000,000 on the collection of 
revenue ; and only £730,013 on the entire education of about 
200,000,000 of people.” 

(2) " It may bo said with apparent truth that IG colleges, with a total 

of loss than 5,000 pupils in all the colleges of India, what are 
these among so many millions ? Compared with the colleges 
in European countries, it w'ouhl be miserably inadequate.” 

(3) “ These numbers [that come up to the examinations of the Indian 

Universities] though large, arc not, it may bo said, great when 

oompared with the population of India No 

comparison can be drawn from European habits, where the 
higher education is part of the equipment of the life of a 
gentleman, as well as a qualification for professional employ- 
ment.” 

207. The above quotations bavo been made with the view of showing that 
the application of the European standard to any part of Indian administration 
cannot bo strictly confined to that part only. The principle once admitted must 
necessarily extend in all directions, and help forward that general administra- 
tive progress the existence of which has made such comparison possible iir any. 
The year 1881-82 will itself afford a remarkable instance of the close relations 
that exist betwt'cu the progress of elementary instruction, of industrial im- 
provement, and of internal self-government. The same Government which has 
appointed the Education Commission has also promulgated the order of the 
19th November 1881, under which Indian manufactures are to be purchased in 
j)reference to European whenever they are not more costly, and has passed 
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Hcsolution after Eesolution insisting on the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment throughout the country. 

208. The prominent characteristics of the year under I’eview and their pos- 
sibly abiding elfcets having boon generally indicated, it is now necessary to 
proceed to a description, on the lines laid down by the Commission (see Ap- 
pendix C), of the actual state of education on 31st March 1882 in the Provinces 
of Lower IJengal. 

physical Aspects of the Country and Social Condition of the People. 

209. Four Provinces, more or less distinctly marlvod from each other in 
different ways, constitute the administrative division of LoAver Bengal. These 
Provinces are, (1) Bengal Proper, (2) Beh.ar, (3) Orissa, and (4) ChotaNagpore. 
Until lately a fifth Province, Assam, was under the same administration. But 
Bengal after its separation from Assam still constitutes tlu; largest adminis- 
trative division of British India, its area being 187,222 sfpiarc miles, and its 
population by the last census 09,530,801 souls. The figures are given in more 
detail in the table below from the two census returns for 1871 and 1881 : — 


- - 



-- 


- 
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Lieutenant-Govornorhlnp 
of BcuKal. 

Area In square 

CnUuated area 


POITLATIOM. 



No. 

111 itiipcriul 
acres.* 

Males. 

Ft tiialcs. 

j Children. i 

Total. 

1 

Bengal . 

(1871) 85.483 
(IS81) 75.H23 

25.631,482 

11,613,071 

1 2,009,852 

i 

12,756,263 
12, 11 7, .568 

12,3.35,139 
‘ 12,178,169 

36.7.44,473 

36,305.889 

2 

Belnir . . . 

(1871) 42,417 
(IHSI) 41,139 

19,835,309 

6,102,788 
7,3 42,5 28 

6,718,639 

7.766,315 

6.914.674 

8,018.261 

19.736,101 
23, 127.10-4 

3 

Orkpa 

(1871) 23.901 
(I.SHI) 21.240 


1,326,295 

1,653,333 

I, 160.859 

J. 7 15.3 45 

1,. 5, 30, 845 
1,831,199 

4,317,999 

5,199,877 

4 

Chota Nugi)Oro 

(1871) 43,901 
(1881) 43,020 

c.G'Ji.oys 

1,116,816 

1,481,858 

1,229,138 

1,526,126 

1,479,587 

1,896,007 

3,825,671 

4,903,991 


Total of 1871 

195,702 

[ 

54,(145,468 

20,189,000 

22,164,899 

22,260,245 

64,614,144 


Total of 1881 

1 

187,222t 


22,487,571 

23,125,354 

23,923,93 6 

69,636,861 


• From tliii llcjitirt of tlio Faioiiif Comini8f»ioii (1S79). 

t Ejcoluding thu urea of tlio Sundnibans, ostimated at 6,97(> square mik’S, but induding tbe Feudatory Stated, with 
ail estimated area of 36,034 square miles and a populalion of 2,845,1-65. 

210. If the area and population of the Lieutenant-Govcrnoi'ship of Bengal 
bo taken at 100, the figures for the other great administrative divisions of 
British India will stand as follows 

Aiea. Fopuiation. 


(1) Of Madras 

89 

52 

(2) Of Bombay and Sind • . . . . 

79 

27 

(8) Of the Punjab ...... 

07 

29 

(4) Of the North-We.stern Provinces and Oudh 

68 

69 


The whole of the United Kingdom itself, if measured on this scale, will 
be represented in area by the figure 77, and in population by 51. 

211. This vast extent of country, with its immense population, is very 
varied in aspect and character in its different parts. On the north it penetrates 
to some extent the Sub-Himalayan region, and stretches up the heights of that 
range to about 10,000 feet above the sea level ; its central tract is constituted 
by tbe vast basins of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, which are navigable 
hy river steamers through their entire course of 900 and 4G0 miles respectively 
within the Province ; its coast line, which measures roughly 700 miles round 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, is everywhere a sandy or muddy shore unfit 
for harbours, but cut through by broad rivers which have created fertile delta.s 
and malarious swamps and jungles before they entered the sea ; and its south- 
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W(!stera tract is high and hilly, and belongs geologically to the great plateau 
which constitutes the old table-land of peninsular India. 

212. Tracts so varied in character necessarily vary in climate and meteoro- 
logical conditions, in fertility and accessibility, and as a consequence in tbe past 
history and the present density and character of the population inhabiting 
them. The Himalayan and Suh-IIimalayan tracts, which may be said to 
constitute three districts, measure 6,477 square miles, have a temp(!rate 
climate in their more elevated parts, show' a rainfall of more than 100 inches in 
tiu! year, and are fertile with the exuberant fertility of the Tcrai ; but their 
situation beyond the ordinary trade routes of the country has kept tbe poj)ula- 
tion of 192 to a square mile comparatively stationary, and has to some extent 
isolated the non-Aryan tribes of the Tibeto-Burmau type, whieh chi(!fly compose 
it, from tbe bulk of the Bengali population. The large river basins, ineluding 
those of Orissa, which roughly speaking constitute 37 districts and cover an 
area of 112,743 square miles, are open to the soa-bree/,(', have a climate varying 
in humidity with the distance from the sea, and a rainfall of from 37 to 100 
inches in the year. These vast alluvial })laius arc diversified in character by 
their varied cereal, fibrous, oilseed and dye jdants, and are every wlu'rc more or 
less open to trade ; they bear on the average an incid('nce to the square mile of 
601 inhabitants, who arc of more or less pure Aryan descent. The languages 
sj)oken in these tracts arc Hindi (by 35*6 per cent, of tbe total population), 
Ih'ngali (by fi2'0 p(‘r cent.), and Uriya (by 7‘8 per cent.). These languages are 
cognate, and are clos('ly connected with the Sanskrit. Certain JMongolian dia- 
lects, such as the Newari, Mcchi, Ko(!b, Garo, and Lepcdia, are spoken by tribcjs 
in the eastern mountain ranges and in the Himalayan and Sub-IIimalayan 
regions. 

213. The Chota Nagpore plateau, with the Tributary Mehals of Orissa, may 
be taken to constitute six districts, measuring 60,085 square miles in all. 
These elevated tracts .are out of the infiuonce of the great river routes. The 
greater heat radiated from the drier soil, although parching to the fields, is not 
.so relaxing to the muscles as the hot humid air of the plains. The rainfall 
varies from 45 to 50 inches iu tbe year, and the poi)ulation is sj)arsc, being 85 to 
tbe square mile. It consists in a large measure of various Kolarian and Hravi- 
dlau tribes, who have but partially accepted the civilisation of the Hindus, and 
some of whom seem to bo just emerging from the stone age. The languages 
spoken in these parts are very various, and are classified into two groups — 
the Kolarian and the Dravidian. The latter arc we.ak, and each dialect of the 
group is spoken by less than one hundred thousand people. Of the form(!r 
the chief arc the Sonthal (spoken by I'O per cent, of the total population of 
the Province), and the Kol (by 13 per cent.). Hindi is spreading in the north 
and west, Bengali in the east, and Uriya in the south. 

214. The country under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is thus larg(5 
in extent, and varied in its physical aspects and conditions, and also iu the 
diverse ethnic elements of its numerous poj)ulation. But by far the largest 
portion of the country consists, as has been seen, of extremely fertile river 
basins ; and the great bulk of its people are of more or loss mixed Aryan 
descent, industrious and intelligent, mild in disposition, and easy to govern. 

215. The people live essentially on a vegetable diet, and 94 per cent, of 
them dwell iu rural villages. The towns, inclusive of village unions, with 
more than 6,000 inhabitants each, are only 242 in number, and do not con- 
tain altogether more than 6 per cent, of the population. In England, as is 
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well known, the urban population is returned as 65 and the rural as 
only 35 per cent. The circumstances of England, however, are quite excep- 
tional. No other country in the world imports so much food, and in none 
is living so dear, or the wages of every kind of labour so high. But even in 
France, which is eminently an agricultural country, and in which the propor- 
tion of rural to urban population is exactly the reverse of that of England, the 
percentage of agriculturists does not exceed 50 in all. This is the most import- 
ant point in the social economy of Bengal, that its rural population is far in 
excess of the requirements of agriculture. The total agricultural population 
being millions, and the total acreage under cultivation rather short of 55 
millions, there falls on the average less than one acre to each person. 

216. As shown in the table below, the excess of the agricultural class in 
Bengal is between 7 and 9 per cent., if estimated on the standard of Franco. 
This characteristic phenomenon will be seen still more conspicuously on a 
closer comparison of the Lower Provinces with the rest of the British Indian 
Empire. 

217. The following tabulated statement will atTord elements for such a 
comparison, and may prove of some practical use in elucidating the socio-econo- 
mic condition of these parts : — 



IVrcontn^'c for Hritish 

P»*rcentuge for tho 

Percentage fi»r the 

OcrCPATION OF ADULT MalFS. 

India, Lower 
Provinces excepted. 

Lower Provinces 
inclusive of A.s«um. 

Lower Provinces 
only. 

1. Agriculturists 

55-00 

58’58 

5771 

1 , Labourers (chiefly agricultural) . 

1-2-01 

12-H7 

13*36 

6. Commercial .... 

4-88 

5-89 

coo 

4. Industrial .... 

14*03 

11-23 

11-39 

5, Service (public) 

> 

{ 115 ! 

f 3-OS 

6. Professional 

J 

1 1-93 / 

7. Service (domestic) 


5*35 

5-43 

S. Non-productive and independent 

3-57 

3*06 

3-03 


It is seen at once that Bengal has “ agriculturists ” and “ labourers ” above 
the average, “industrial” classes below it, “commercial” classes above, 
and “ non-productive ” persons below. It will also be remarked that in 
“ public service ” and “ professions,” as well as in “ domestic service,” tlio 
percentages for Bengal are below the averages obtained for other parts of 
British India. 

218. Proceeding now to remark on each of the above heads, it is observed 
in respect of (1) “ agriculturists,” that their redundancy in Bengal is greater 
by more than 2 per cent, than in tho rest of British India ; although, even in the 
other administrative divisions, the proportion is high if measured by the standard 
of European countries, where far less onerous conditions have necessitated tlio im- 
position of heavy poor-rates on the communities concerned. Tho mild communis- 
tic principles, however, which underlie tho Hindu social organisation in its vil- 
lage system, its caste guilds, and its joint-family, have enabled the people to bear 
up against the pressure of over-population in years of average yield, although 
the effects are more and more felt in the low standard of living, in tho exhaust • 
ive processes of agriculture, in tho yearly increasing encroachments of 
“ arable ” upon “ pasture,” and the consequent deterioration of man, land, and 
cattle. It has been estimated that the average income per head of an agricul- 
turist in Bengal, after deduction of the Government revenue and the zemin- 
dar’s rent, is £1‘42 per annum. Taking a peasant’s family to consist of 5*14 

]3engal. 16 



persons, including himStelf, ho has therefore a total yearly sum of £7'3, with 
■which to provide food, house, clothing, feed of cattle, and incidental expenses. 
The largest number of persons in the country deriving yearly incomes from land 
of Its. 200 (£20) and upwards was found not to exceed 100,715, zemindars 
included. It must, therefore, he considered a very important point in the social 
economy of the country that in such circumstances people do not go out of it. 
The small emigration beyond sea, which does take place, is not only temporary, 
hut not at all from the parts of the country which are most thickly peopled. 
An attempt made so recently as 1873-74, to induce agriculturists from the most 
populated districts of Bengal to go and settle no further than British Burma, 
proved a failure. It was attributed to the caste prejudices of the peoi)lo, which 
are supposed to prohibit all sea voyages. They seem, however, to be just as 
unwilling to migrate permanently within the country itself, as to go beyond 
sea. llis Ilonor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has had quite recently to 
notice how, under the most tempting conditions, men from the overcrowded 
Patna Division (553 to the square mile) did not move to the contiguous division 
of Bhagulpore, Avhich had in parts not more than 229 people to the square mile. 

219. There is no doubt, however, that up to some time after the establish- 
ment of British rule, there were large migratory movements from the over- 
populated river-basins to the more outlying districts of the country. Almost 
every village of those districts has its tradition telling how and whence the peoph; 
came, the names of those who led them being in most cases preserved in 
the names of the villages which they established. Tho jungle-buri tenures 
mentioned in the decennial settlement indicate the foi*m of tenure for immi- 
grant settlers known to the country from the remotest period. They prove the 
strength of the migratory movement in past times. Such movements, from 
whatever cause, have become weak in these latter days ; and as tho people have 
grown less accustomed than before to the guidance of men of their own com- 
munity, there are few now whom they will follow with confidence to settle in 
distant parts, although a strong Government has given peace and security to the 
country everywhere, in the hilly tracts of tho South-West, on the slopes of the 
Himalayan and Eastern ranges, and within the jungles of the Sundarbans. 

220. Ovcr-po])ulation, unrelieved by the exodus of the people, has had the 
effect of making the peasantry very mindful, within their means, of agricul- 
tural improvements. Witnesses of their work are not wanting, who declare 
that tho Bengal agriculturist has little or nothing to learn from his brother of 
Europe ; and that, although not so ■w'cdded to his old ways as to refuse to change 
■where tho advantages of change arc certain, ho cannot afford to make any 
doubtful experiments. The Bengal peasantry are sober, thrifty, and observant. 
They understand tho advantages of irrigation, of manuring, and of the rotation 
of crops. But with their straitened means, they Avould rather not pay irriga- 
tion rates in years of copious rainfall, nor save for manure the refuse of their 
cattle and find fuel they know not where, nor vary their crops more than 
is permitted by the imperative necessities of food. Comprehensive measures 
of agricultural improvement require much larger resources of capital and 
science than a crowded peasantry, though invested with quasi-ownership, can 
possibly command. 

221. Coming now to the next head of (2) “labourers (chiefly agricultural),” 
it is seen that the percentage is higher in Bengal than in the other Provinces. 
Ibis class is, broadly speaking, landless at the outset. But under the system 
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of sub-letting in vogue, the more fortunate among them contrive gradually 
to obtain some connection with the land. Almost all the lower caste Hindus, 
or “ semi-IIinduised aborigines,” as they ai'e called in the census report, who 
now own rights of some sort in the land, once began as landless labourers, as 
will be seen more clearly further on. 

222. As regards the 3rd class, “ commercial,” and the 4th class, “ industrial,” 
it is seen that, while the former is larger, the latter is smaller in Bengal than 
in the rest of British India. These results are only such as might be expected 
in the circumstances. Bengal has been longer, and, owing to its splendid 
river-system, more largely open than any other part of tlie Empire to the 
import of European manufactures. The active and energetic traders of 
Bengal, who established themselves from very early times on its river-banks, 
found the means of profit in carrying to all parts of the country the imports from 
Europe, and in bringing down the raw produce of the interior to the nudropo- 
litan and other ports for export beyond sea. It is shown, in a statement not at 
all exhaustive, that the internal trade of Bengal in 1870-77 amounted in value 
to £49,931,400. The external trade, however, is not in the hands of this class. 
The small consignments to foreign ports made by natives arc not in their own 
vessels, nor, as a rule, to any direct correspondents of their own. These ship- 
ments are of comparatively small value, and almost as often end in loss as in 
profit to the parlies who make them. The trading classes of Bengal are honest, 
straightforward, and intelligent. They arc not without capital, nor without 
enterprise. They want more knowledge and enlarged views to give to their 
country its true position in foreign commerce. 

223. The same causes which have kept up the profits, activity, and 
strength of the trading community have operated to depress the industrial 
classes of Bengal. The people are not devoid of skill and ingenuity, and 
the country is possessed of endless resources in raw material of all kinds, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal. But the manufactures of the people are carried 
on essentially by manual labour, and that labour cannot, even under tlus 
most favourable circumstances, compete with machine-labour. European manu- 
facturers have under-sold the Bengali artisan in his own country, and have large- 
ly taken away his occupation. He is fast coming to bo an additional burden 
on the land. That such has been the fate of the industrial classes is owing 
partly to the weak organisation of those classes themselves. Living chiefiy 
in rural villages or small townships, the artisans of Bengal never reached that 
stage at which the handicraftsman ceases to be his own master and becomes 
the servant of the capitalist. The schism between labour and capital, which 
is gradually widening in European countries, has had no existence in Bengal. 
The question is here in an earlier stage. The artisans have not yet bc(m organ- 
ised in the way in which a system of regular wages, as distinguished from 
occasional advances for work, would organise them. Lately, in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood, small mills have been started, and the first 
commencement of a proper organisation of the Avorking classes may 
perhaps now be looked for. But the mills are as yet few in number, and 
cover in their operations but a very insignificant field of industry. Unless 
they greatly increase both in number and in direction, little hope can be en- 
tertained of the improvement of artisan organisation, the preservation of skilled 
labour, and the diversion of the surplus agricultural population to industrial 
pursuits. 

224. Passing to the next heads (5) “service (public),” (6) “service (do- 
mestic),” (7) “ professional,” and (8) “ non-productive,” it is to be explained 
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that service (public) includes all classes of Government and Municipal servants, 
the village police not excepted. The number in Bengal of both public and pri- 
vate servants is below the average of the rest of British India. 

225. The Bengalis have been supposed to be a servicc-seeking people, and 
their weak physi(iuc, as compared with that of more robust Indian races, has 
i'avoured this supposition. But it is seen that, while men in the public service 
and independent professions in other parts of the Empire amount to 3'89 per 
(cnt., the B(!ngalis have 1‘15 in the former and 1'93 in the latter, making a total 
of 3'08 per cent. In domestic service also the Bengali is found to be 5’13 per 
(•(mt., while the percentage for other parts is higher, namely, 6’G2. It must 
likewise bo remembered that in Bengal the class of domestic servants, and 
also of public servants, more particularly in the police, is largely recruited from 
men not born in the Lower Provinces. The number of such men is •? per 
cent, of the entire population ; and the number of Beharis, TJriyas, and Chota- 
nagpuris in Bengal Proper, a very large portion of whom are employed in 
service, is more than one per cent, of the genuine Bengali population. 

220. It may also bo pointed out as a fact, although not usually noticed, that 
the Bengali, as a rule, prefers a profession to a service. It is owing to this 
preference on his part that the Bengali has crowded into every path of pro- 
fessional life as soon as it has been opened — medicine, law, and civil engineer- 
ing ; and lately he has begun to learn mechanical engineering also, with en- 
couraging prospects of success. 

227. But even the most cursory view of the social condition of the people 
of Bengal, or indeed of any part of India, cannot be taken without noticing that 
most prominent feature of the social constitution of the people, the all-pervad- 
ing caste system. 

Direct and close comparisons between the percentages of “caste ” and of 
“ oceupation ” cannot be easily made, because the occupations are given quite 
independently of caste in the census returns. But the occupations, classified 
as they have been on the broad generalisations of Dr. Farr, are found, when 
(carefully looked at, to have a general agreement with the more imjiortant caste 
distinctions, moulded as these have been on the hereditary occupations of tho 
people of the country. A general and distant comparison therefore is not only 
not impossible, but quite feasible in tho eircumstanccs. A greater dlBculty 
in the way of such comparisons is caused by the presence in tho community of 
important seel ions that do not recognise caste. This difficulty has been mot by 
(dassifying the non-caste people under different caste-heads in accordance with 
tho occupations to which they severally belong. 

228. With these explanations tho percentages of “ occupation ” and “ caste ” 
of the adult male population of Bengal are set in juxtaposition in the table 
below ; — 



! Different Castes, 

IVrofTitnges of 
ml lilt Males. 

Diltereut Occupations. 

Percentages of 
adult Mules. 

1 

1 

Superior anil inlormediiite castes . 

12*11 

Public service and pro- 
fessional 

2*80 

.) 

Trading castes 

6-21 

Coramercial 

0*11 


Artisan castes .... 

11*13 

Industrial 

11*86 

i 

Agricultural castes . 

40*92 

Agricultural 

59*89 

f) 

Servant castes • . . . 

4-60 

Domestic service 

4*25 

(i 

Labouring castes 

22-94 

Labouring 

11*0-2 

7 

Non-productive castes 

2*09 

Non-productive . 

» 

4.47 
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229. It is clear that, while the general groundwork of the social fabric is 
caste, very important changes aregoing on in the superstructure. The “ superior 
castes ” and the “ trading castes,” who are altogether 18'32 per cent., have not 
all succeeded in finding accommodation in the “ public service, ” “ professions,’’ 
and “ conunerce,” which form less than 8 per <tent. of the occupations, not to 
speak of other castes having found a place tlu'n'in. More than 10 per cent, 
of these superior castes have taken up occu])ations whicli belonged to lower 
castes, and have thus puslied masses of people of those castes further downward. 
Hence the increa.se of '73 per cent, in the number of artisans, and of 2'38 in 
the non-productive class. But the largest increase is in the class of agricul- 
turists, being 18-97 per cent., to which the landless labouring class and the 
class of domestic servants have contributed 11-32 and -35 respectively. It is 
thus seen that the (mtire social body is gravitating to one dir(!ction, the status 
of the agriculturist. 

230. It w'ill be useful to comp.are the census returns of 1871 with those of 
3881 as they bear upon the occupations of tlx* people of the Lower I’rovinccs. 
The following statement will show Avhat idiangcs have occurred in the course 
of the last ten years : — 


Occupations op adult Malks. 

IVrci'iitngps fiotn tin. 
CViisua of 1871. 

Pt'rci'iifnK’cH 
CVllhUS of 

from the 
1881. 

Incroaso + 
DtrrouHo — 

Service (public) ..... 
I^rofcssional ..... 

liU* 


2-80 

— -28 

Domestic ...... 


‘1*25 


— 1-18 

Af^riculiiiral ..... 

57-71 

5‘)-S‘l 


+ 2-18 

Commercial ..... 

(bOO 

5-11 


-- -SO 

Industrial . 


11 -HI) 


+ *17 

Labouring . . . . . . ! 


ll-o^ 


— 1-71. 

Non-productive . . . . . ; 

3-0:1 

1-17 


+ 1-14 


The changes indicated by the increase of 218 in the agricultural and tlui 
decrease of 1-74 in the labouring class seem to bo the ordinary results of the 
sub-letting system, which enables the landless labourer to obtain some connec- 
tion with the land, and somewhat to i-aisc his status. The decrease in the profes- 
sional, commercial, and domestic clas.sc.s is balanced by an incre;ise in tin; indus- 
trial, agricultural, and non-productive classes. 

231. The ten years between the two censuses of the population have been, 
generally speaking, prosperous years. T'herc was but a single visitation of 
scarcity, in 1873-74, and the country seems to have fairly recovered from the 
shock it received on that occasion. But the tendency of the social body may 
still be chiarly perceived. 

232. How far social changes are affecting the Lower Provinces in their 
entirety, has now been seen. In the next table will be shown in what difi'erent 
degrees they have been in operation in the four great divisions of which these 
Provinces consist : — 


Paoviact. 

I'liblk* 

service. 

Profession. 

Domestic 

service. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Comniereo 

Industrial 

Non-pro- 

ductive. 

Labourer. 

Bengal 

((1871). 

118 

2.37 

i.50 

57 '49 

7 -50 

1 2 39 

3 29 

10-28 

• ((1S81). 

1 21 

192 

3 61 

63'el 

5 '95 

1251 

4 62 

7 17 

Bohar 

( (1871). 

•tKJ 

1 0 

5’65 

58 76 

4*15 

9 66 

280 

17 08 

((1881). 

•59 

113 

5 99 i 

55-63 

4-89 

9-71 1 

[ 4 17 

17 89 

Orissa 

((1871). 

1-77 

4*09 

5-44 

51 02 

4-29 1 

16 18 

3 53 

13 68 

1(1881) 


3 35 

1-.54 

5209 

210 I 

18 39 { 

941 

1165 

ChotA Kagporc 

1(1871). 

*77 

•60 

3*81 

63 h7 

2-87 1 

7-92 

1-22 

19 08 

• 1(1881). 

•75 

•77 

3-68 

60-45 

2*31 

10'21 

5 35 

i 

16-48 
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233. It is seen that of the four Provinces, Orissa has been least affected 
by the kind of change that is in operation. Its industrial class is strong, and 
its agriculturists not much in excess of the normal number. The landless 
lal)ouring class has also grown smaller as in Bengal, but tlie commercial 
class has become wciakcr in both the divisions. Chota Nagpore is apparently 
the most backward of all the Provinces. But as its inhabitants consist for the 
most part of aboriginal tribes who are leaving off Avild and nomadic habits, the 
large proportion of agriculturists in that division denotes a forward and not a 
backward social movement. The commercial and industrial classes of Ohota 
Nagpore consist chietly of Uindu settlers. A comparison between Bengal and 
B(!har in 1872 shows greatly to the disadvantage of the latter Province. There 
Avere then in ])roportion to the population rnon; agriculturists, more landless 
lal)ourers, less commercial and loss industrial people in Bchar than in Bengal. 
The Avorst features of the social movement were most apj)arent in this Pro- 
vince, although during the last ten y(>ars Behar seems to have gained in some 
respects. 

231. The strata of caste in native society and the contortions which those 
strata have undergone in the course of tiim*, as discovered in th.c present 0 (;cupa- 
tions of the people, Iiaving been briefly sketched, it remains now to (examine the 
social structure from a difl'erent point of view. This view Avill give the 
net result of all the conditions under Avhich the people now live, and will afford 
an idea of the AV('alth and number of the most important classes of the com- 
munity, and of their social status. 

235. The permanent settlement of the land rcA'enue in theljOAVcr Provinces 
and tho operations of tlu^ land huvs have resulted in the course of years, al- 
though with much change of penonvel, in the preservfifion of a body of 
landholders in the country possessed of some Avealth and influence. Their gross 
r(!ceipts from land are calculated at above £13,000,000. This sura, hoAvever, 
is not held in a few hands. The system of sub-infeudatiou which began in the; 
earlier days of the zeraindari settlement, and AAdiich had to bo sanctioned 
by hiAV (llegulation VIII of 1819), has had the effect of sub-dividing and 
distributing this inconu! among a very large body of proprietors. 

230. The income-tax returns of the latest years show that tho number 
of persons outside Cahnitta, avIio have each an income from land of £600 and 
upwards, does not c.xceed two thousand. 

237. These permanent incomes are sufficiently high for this country to give 
to their possessors an elevated social status. These 2,000 men in fact consti- 
tute! the landed gentry of Bengal — its squirearchy and its nobility. 

238. Incomes equally large or even larger from trade and other sources did 
not in former days give anything like an equal social status ; but they seem 
to bo rising into consideration of late. 

239. Natives assessed to tho license tax, Avith annual incomes of £500 and 
upwards, number 2,1KX), and these! also may take raiik with the higher classes 
of Bengal. Tho raoiu'y-lending classes, it may be noticed, seem to be rather 
Aveak in thes(> parts, there being only t53 persons of that class with annual 
incomes of £50 and upwards. Assessees of the income or license tax with 
incomes of £20 to £50 per annum fall short of tAvo lakhs, and those Avith 
incorm's from £50 to £500 slightly exceed fifty thousand. 

210. The social structure! thus exposes to vicAV a base of about 9| millions 
of labouring and agricultural families whose incomes aAerage £7’3per annum; 
a tier above it of the lower-middle class, composed of about two lakhs with annual 
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incomes of from £20 to £50 ; a tliird tier, constituting the middle class of fifty 
thousand, with incomes between £50 and £500 ; and an upjicrmost tier consist- 
ing of five thousand, with incomes exceeding £500 in the year. Ihit gro- 
tesquely weak as the upper portions arc, the entire fabric is so hardly iucrusted 
from to]) to bottom by caste, which cements together its various ehmients 
by the closest social bonds, that the structure is far more massive and strong 
than appears from the naked sectional view Avbieh has Ixs'ii taken. 'I'hc 
uppermost ranks of native society do not consist of mc'n of wealth only. In 
native society, cash! as well as we.alth gives social position ; .and as no man 
can rise above his caste, so no man can sink below it. 'rims a very large 
portion of the Brahmins, Kayasths, and Baidyas of Bengal, of the Bajputs 
and Babhans of Behar, and of the Mahantis, Kliandaits, and Kar.ins in Orissa, 
and the Gliatwals and Tikayids in Chota Nagjiore, ('vmi if not rich, take tlieir 
place in the upper ranks ; while men of wealth and jiosition in tlie lower castes 
support the claims of high-casto men by the strenuous elVorts tliey mak<‘ to 
prove that the casti's to which they severally belong are higli(>r than the [ilaet's 
accorded to them in public estimation. Such are now, just as they havi' bi'cn 
in past tiiiK^s also, the inner movements of native society — movements which 
arc the circets of a irgiiiie which was basial upon the ideas of social order and 
individual culture, rather than upon tho.se of social progress and individual 
wealth. Caste in India was a growth and not an impo.sit ion. Its roots lie 
much dccjK'r than those of the conventionalisms vvliieii have overgrown it. 
Nor does it at present provoke in the native? community itsedf any feeling akin 
to that “philanthropic antipathy” with which Englishimm may be disjmsed 
to regard it, in ignorance of its elastic character. 


The state of Education in I8Sl-H‘3. 

211. The social and economical condition of the people in the Lower 
Provinces h.aving thus been briefly indicated, a description of the system of 
Public Instruction provided for these; Provinces may now be undertak(;n. It 
will be convenient to begin with a gein'ral view of the statistics of education 
of every class on the 31st March 18S2, comparcid with tin; 31st March 1871. 
The table shows that tlu're has bc(!n in the last t(‘n years an incn'ase of 
51,030 schools, and of 901,071 pupils. It also shows that there is one .school 
to 3‘2 square miles, and to 1’5 inhabited places; and one puj)!! at .school to 
03 of the po])ulation, or to 9' 1 of school-going age, reckon(;d for conveniene;* 
at 15 per cent. The schools of Bcng.al that hava; come under tin; supervision 
of the Department arc thcr(;fore 17 times as many as they were in 1871, and 
are distributed among the inhabited places (which have also largely inerea.sod) 
12 times as thickly. But the new schools .are generally small, and the pupils 
have consequently increased only seven-fold. The total incre,a.se is distributed 
among 4 Colleges (2 unaided and 2 partly endowed), 190 High schools (7 
Government, 27 aided, and 02 unaided), 330 Middle schools (14 Government, 
108 aided, and 214 unaided), and 49,131 Primary schools. Among the colleges 
arc included the College Department of the Bethunc Pemale School. The 
increase which took place in the United Kingdom during nearly the same 
period included 1 University (Ireland), 19 colleges, and 7,957 elementary 
schools (between 1872 and 1880). 
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21^2. The statistics are sliown in the following table : — 
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Skction a — Indigenous Ins/niciion. 

243. The increase above noted in the Lower Provinces has taken place largely 
in the primary schools ; not that so many fresh primary schools have been set up 
by the Department, but rather that so many have teen brought into connection 
with it out of the body of indigenous schools which have always existed. What 
additions took place wore few, and were almost entirely confined to tliose districts 
in which the Aryan element of the population was small, and tlic indigenous sys- 
tem of education weak, if not absent. In this system, which has existed in the 
country from very early times, arc included tols, pathsalas, and muktabs, in 
which the standard of instruction is not directly alfccted by the operations of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

244. It is not possible even now to estimate with perfect accuracy the extent 
of the indigenous system, or of any increase in attendance that may have been 
brought about by the operations of the Dt^partment. Statistics of indigenous insti- 
tutions seem never to have been exhaustively obtained, either by the Department? 
or in the partial censuses taken from time to time in diiferent districts or parts of 
districts, or even in the general census of 1871. The last eensus of February 1881 
has, no doubt, gone very much farther in this direedion. But that it has not 
been exhaustive is seen in the fact that it returns 1,045,759 as under instruc- 
tion, while the departmental returns of the following year sliow 1,100,015 as 
attending school. The discrepancy may be easily accounted for, and is indeed 
no greater than might have been expected from the diiferent objects and 
methods of the agencies employed. It will be suflicicmt here to say that some 
of the Magistrates, in whoso districts the discrepancy was large, have ex- 
pressed their conviction that of the two the dc'parlmenlal returns were the 
more accurate. 

The number of indigenous schools and of their pupils, as ascertained 
by the inquiries of the Department, amounts to 4,275 schools and 56,918 
pupils. 

245. Of the three classes of indigenous schools — tols, pathsalas, and muktahs 
—■pathsalas and muktabs are place's for elementary instruction, Avhile tols impart 
education of a higher class in Sanskrit. The pathsalas teach the vcrna(ni- 
lar of the ditferent districts in which tlicy are situated — Bengali in Bengal, 
Hindi in Bchar and Chota Nagpore, and Uriya in Orissa. The muktabs teach 
Urdu everywhere, with a little Persian, and parts of the Koran Sharif. But 
the Bengal muktabs are taking of late to teach Bengali also, as the Bchar too 
are beginning to instinct their junior boys in a little Hindi. 

246. Generally speaking, the subjects of indigenous pathsala instruction arc 
wTiting, reading, arithmetic and accounts, zemindari papers, and letter-writing, 
together with versified Puranic tales, and inBehar versified heroic h'gends as 
well. The method of instruction is still the same that struck Dr. Bell in 1793 
in a Madras pathsala, and which inspired the Bell and Lancaster system, after- 
wards so popular in England. The direct teaching of the children is conduct'd 
by monitors or pupil-teachers, and compact divisions of classes are not made. 
With the views of school method now prevailing, the want of division into 
classes in the indigenous schools is of course much depiecati d, although it 
is well known to every schoolmaster how injurious to the great majority of 
pupils rigid class-divisions tend to become ; how every class in fact has always 
a long tail, which under no process of development can be absorbed into the 
head. But as another and looser system of class-divisions is attaining popu- 

Bengal. Ig 
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larity in England, it is possible that a favourable change may yet take place, 
in the opinion now enteriaitied of the indigenous method of separate lessons 
for separate pupils. The method is described as follows : — 

247. On entering a pathsala., a boy writes the letters of tlio alphabet with 
a piece of chalk on the ground, repeating the names of the letters as he writes 
them. After the letters have been thus learnt, palm-leaves are used as mate- 
rials for writing on with pen and ink, the first attempt being only to ink off 
the letters as they are traced by the guru with a pointed iron stylus. The 
pupils go on with the palni-Ieaves till they learn to write the compound 
letters, committing to memory at this stage the multiplication-table and 
various fractional tables, and being constantly practised one after another in the 
several money-tables, weights and measures. Every evening before the pathsala 
breaks up, all the children stand together and repeat the tables simultaneously 
in chorus, or sometimes they follow a monitor’s lead. Erom “ palm-leaf ” pro- 
motion is given to “ plantain-leaf,” in which Subhankari or native arithmetic 
is taught. In most of the pathsalas, slates and (in Behar) taklis are also being 
used. The scholar is now at liberty to take up “ paper.” lie is taught letter, 
writing, zemindari and mahajani accounts, forms of documents, and the versi- 
fied Puranic talcs, and lastly a little Sanskrit grammar and abhidhan. The ago 
at which it is customary for pupils to enter pathsalas is five years, on some 
auspicious day ascertained by the Purohit. The stay of the jmpil at school is 
about five or six years, comprising two full stages of instruction, although cases 
are not uncommon in which a boy leaves school after a month or two, having 
attended in compliance with some customary observance. The pathsalas sit 
during all seasons of the year, long vacations being given in the agricultural 
villages once during the rains, when the sowing commences, and again at the 
harvest. The boys generally meet morning and evening, working from about 
six to seven hours a day with short intervals. 

248. In muktabs the pu|)il8 learn by rote parts of the Koran Sharif, and 
also (in Bengal) the Alif Laila and Chahar Dervish, &c., and in addition to 
them the Persian Gulistan and Bostan, &c., in Behar and Orissa. The age at 
which pupils, Musulmans chiefly, enter muktabs is as with the Hindus, about 
five years, and they sometimes stay more than ten years, i. e., between three and 
four full stages of instruction. The muktabs are closed on Fridays and on all 
Muhammadan holidays. 

241). The language taught in the tols is Sanskrit ; and the subjects are 
usually grammar, abhidhan, poetry, rhetoric, logic, and to a less extent astrology, 
philosophy, law, and medicine. All these subjects are not taught in the same 
tols. Those which teach grammar, abhidhan, and belles-letters, do not take up 
the higher subjects of logic and law ; and those which teach the higher subjects 
do not teach the lower. Again, a tol for the study of law will not usually take 
up logic, nor a tol of logic take up law. Medicine also forms a distinct subject 
for a separate tol. All tols are taught by Brahmin teachers, except those in 
which medicine is taught ; these have Vaidya teachers. There arc also a few 
tols in which astrology is taught by Acharjyas, a lower order of Brahmins. The 
method of teaching is thus described. 

250. In tols where grammar is taught, the beginner first commits to memory 
(as under Jacotot’s system) a certain classical work, or part of it. Explanation 
is not given untU that part has been fully committed to memory. Constant 
exercises in past lessons are kept up. The systematic division of pupils into 
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classes is not enforced ; but where the same lessons are received by several 
pupils they form a class by themselves and help each other. In higher tols 
lectures are given, accompanied by explanation of the text-books, the lectures 
being relieved every now and then by recourse to the interrogative method. 
The Pandit generally teaches the advanced pupils, who in their turn teach their 
juniors. The tols sit both morning and evening. The usual holidays are the 
1st and Sth days of the moon, with a long vacation commencing from the rains 
in July down to the end of October. On the weekly holidays now lessons are 
prohibited, and those are the days set apai’t for the revision of old lessons. 
Students generally enter the grammar tols at twelve years of age, after leaving 
the pathsalas ; and they stay for six or seven years longer. In the more 
advanced tols the age for beginning is generally eighteen or twenty, and that 
for withdrawal twenty-eight or thirty ; although, as in European universiti.'s, 
men of very advanced years occasionally attend for the purpose of gaining 
titles or finishing their studies. 

251. The opei’ations of the Education Department have not direcily alTected 
the tols ; their decline is due to those general causes which have brought about 
the neglect of Sanskrit learning. Tin; Sanskrit title examinations lately estab- 
lished may in time bring under the complete control of Government the ])rivi- 
lege of conferring titles, now used in a perfunctory manner by the tol Pandits ; 
and may have the ctfect of raising those titles in public estimation. At the 
last title-examination, fj'i students from 20 diircrcnt tols presented thetnselves, 
and twenty-four obtained titles. Ten prizes of the value of Bs. 450 were also 
given by Government, and twenty of the value of Rs. 1,111 from private 
foundations. 

The pupils who now attend the pathsalas connected with Government are 
drawn from the same classes that used to fill the indigenous schools. It has 
already been stated that what the Education D(;partment has gained has been 
almost entirely at the expense of these institutions. 

The muktabs, being 9 ' «««<- religious schools, arc not equally alTected by the 
operations of the Department ; but as English education advances, Hindus will 
probably cease to patronise them. 

252. The pupils in tols pay no fees, but on the contrary are assisted by the 
Pandit to the extent of his means; the chief income of the Pandit being 
derived from presents in cash or kind from rich families, usually on occasions 
of marriage or other ceremonies. No endowments of land for the support of 
tols are now reported. 

At muktabs, the pupils pay fees in cash and also in kind. They also 
pay a pice each on Thursdays and on Muhammadan festivals. The teachers 
generally board and lodge in the houses of well-to-do Muhammadan gentlemen. 
There are also a few muktabs which arc supported out of endowments to 
mosques. 

Pathsala pupils pay monthly fees varying from half an anna to eight 
annas each ; sometimes fees are paid in kind only. The guru also gets presents 
of food and clothing on occasions of mari’iage or other ceremonies, iis well 
as w'hen a boy is promoted from a lower to a higher standard of study. 

253. On the methods of pathsala instruction it will be advisable to dwell 
at some length. It has been supposed that the methods followed in the path- 
salas are rude and primitive. It has been said that these schools did not 
teach reading, but writing only ; that they taught multiplication by continued 
addition, and division by continued subtraction ; and that they could not carry 
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their pupils as far as the rule-of. three. The following considerations may serve 
to throw some light on their actual cliaracter 

254, The pathsala method of teaching reading and writing is this: Pathsalas 
take up writing before reading, or rather both simultaneously. “ Writing and 
reading, as some of the old guru mohashays used to say, ‘‘ are like the two 
legs of a man ; as both legs are made use of in walking, so both writing and 
reading must be used for progress in knowledge/* The pathsala l)oy is made 
to read out as he writes. Eell and Lancaster, who imitated this system in their 
schools, considered it an improvement; and every Pestalozzian must admit 
that the systc^m which makes the learner use his fing('rs and his eyes, at the 
same time that he employs his vocal muscles and his s(mse of hearing, is more 
scientific, because capable of making stronger and more diverse nervous im- 
pressions, than that of quietly looking at letters in a printed book in order to 
learn their shapes. 

256. Suhhankar— possibly a symbolic name likoVyasn, which means “one 
that makes [methods] easy’* — is credited with having framed all the arithmetical 
formulie of the Bengal pathsalas. Prom the mode whicdi he adopted of ex- 
pressing those formulte it scorns that he was familiar with the gn^at mathe- 
matical works in Sanskrit of Bhaskaracharjya and others, wdiose applications of 
trigonometrical formula) to the calculation of astronomical phenomena have been 
noticed with approbation by European mathematicians, and whose method 
of solving quadratic equations is still quoted in Englisli school-books on 
algelira. It is therefore hardly likely that the pathsalas, deriving tludr 
inspiration from such sources, should know no better than to work ordinary 
multiplication by continued addition, &c. The fact is that the pathsala system 
of multiplication commences from the left-hand figure of the multiplicand 
as that of division do('s from the left-hand figure of the dividend ; the work is not 
more cumbrous than under the European system, and may, from a C(Ttaiu 
point of view, be deemed more scientific. As for the pathsala method of the 
rulc-of-tliree, it is no other than the unitary method, lately adopted in English 
aritlimetical works. 

250. Another idea, that of the exclusively technical character of the path- 
salas, has gained support from the circumstance that the weights and measures 
used in different arts and trades, which are taught in a versified form in the 
])athsalas, are the subjects of important lessons for weeks together, large pra(‘- 
tice in each table being enforced before the pupils take up the table next in 
order of difficulty. It may be fairly argued that this method is superior to that 
adopted in schools of higher pretensions, in which the tables are to be found 
by the learner from a book, for the purposes of the special problem in reduc- 
tion or proportion which ho has to w^ork. The question in fact has been finally 
decided by the increased stress which has of late years been laid, in the stand- 
ards of elementary schools in England, on actual knowledge of the tables in 
use in the localities in which those schools are situated. 

257. Any patient observer of the indigenous schools will, as a simple matter 
of fact, bo struck by seeing in their “ customary ways the relies of much deep 
thought and of many nice adaptations to circumstances. Ho will see in 
their methods the recognition of the soundest principles of education— principles 
whieh, partially embodied in the Bell and Lancaster system, in the Jacotot 
system, and in the Simultaneous system, have come into fashion at diflfer- 
eut times in European countries. He will find that all these principles have 
been brought into appropriate action, and are still alive in the customary ways of 
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the pathsalas. But there is one thing that he will not see. There is no recog- 
nition in the indigenous schools of the full Pestalozzian principle which reejuin's 
a due and regular exercise of the external senses for the reception of know- 
ledge. He will mark, in this great omission, an instance of arrested growth or 
of the defective genius of the people. It may ])oint out to him also the direc- 
tion of the educational remedy. But that which in present circumstanees tells 
most against such patiemt observation of the indigenous schools is the stark 
inferiority of their teachers, and also the wretchedness of their poverty, and of 
all their belongings. 

Section B . — Primary Instruction. 

258. The primary schools of the Department are, as has been said, so many 
indigenous pathsalas brought under departmental influence. This influence 
has not been equally exerted in all cases, but has varied within certain limits 
in different parts, as the different magistrates who have, since 1872, had direct 
management of this departm(mt of Public Instruction, have devised or ac(;ept- 
ed more or less strong systems of school organisation for their respective dis- 
tricts. Under their supervision the indigenous pathsalas have overyw'hcn; 
begun to conform to that definition of primary education which discards all 
subjects but the simplest elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. In fact 
Government officers, as representatives of the communities of which they have; 
charge, and in the exercise of that control which belongs to the community 
over all its institutions, have systematised the i)athsalas into primary schools of 
such a type as they supposed best suited to the circumstanees of the country. 
In the Lower Provinces no efforts could bo made for starting new primary 
schools, as was done in other parts of the Empire ; but the schools of the peoph* 
have been taken and fashioned into those forms which chiefly commeud(Ml 
themselves to the officers of Government. 

259. There is one specially distinguishing feature in the administration of 
primary schools in the Lower Provinces, which needs to be dwelt upon a little. 
While Government officei’s in other parts of the country, whether directly or in- 
directly connected with educational administration, habitually regret the down- 
ward tendency of the primary schools they have set up, the Bengal officers, 
whether administrative or educational, seem to have devoted a largo portion of 
their attention to keeping down the standard of instruction in schools of this 
class. 

260. This difference of tone became most marked when the immediate con- 
trol of primary instruction passed over to the administrative officers in Bengal. 
As officers of the revenue administration, they had observed closely how tin; 
interests of class and class were opposed, and it was natural that they should 
suppose those interests to be antagonistic in the arena of primary instruction 
also. They felt surprise at seeing children of the middle and uppesr classes 
attending the pathsalas ; they apprehended the conversion of the pathsalas into 
high schools, and the loss to the children of the poor of the means of education 
they had always enjoyed. Some went so far as to propose that the children of 
the middle and upper classes should not be admitted into them ; and all com- 
bined to reduce the standard so low that it would not be worth the while of 
well-to-do people to send their children to them. It is, however, clear that tlu; 
past history of the pathsalas, their internal constitution, and their present con- 
dition are alike opiwsed to such views. As to their past history, it is a simple 
fact that as long as Persian was the language of the courts, the well-to-do 
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classes of the native community brought up their children to learn Persian with 
at least as much eagerness as they have yet manifested in the case of English. 
But they did not in those times convert the pathsalas into Persian schools. 
They sent their children as before to the pathsalas ; but they kept them there 
for shorter periods, and then either removed them to the Persian schools or 
entertained Persian teachers for them at home. The constitution of the path- 
salas, as originating in the village communities, has always been perfectly 
democratic. These institutions have been attended from the earliest times by 
pupils from every class of the community, and the presence of children of the 
liighcr classes is no novelty in them. These children arc in fact their best 
paymasters. Besides, a pathsala, however large, has no more than one guru. The 
monitorial system is essential to it. The head boys must consequently bo more 
advanced than the rest of the children, in order that they may be able to assist 
tli(5 teacher effectively. To forhid any instruction beyond the three B’s is 
therefore to reduce the teaching power and efficiency of a pathsala. Even as 
tliey arc, the pathsalas have not been wholly deserted by children of the upper 
and middle classejs. 

261. But all those considerations, as well as the main object of the educa- 
l-ional syst<‘m, which is to diffuse widely among the people European knowledge 
(l)ara. 7 of tlic Despatch of 1854), seem to lose their force in the light of the 
administrative idea above referred to, which has been further strengthened in 
some instances by the apprehension that education above the sphere in which 
the pathsala cliildron were born would breed discontent among them. In this 
apprchimsion it is first of all taken for granted that every pathsala child is 
born in a humble sphere of life ; and secondly, that that constitution of native 
sociiety which recognises caste and which unites tlio man of wealth and position 
to his poorc'r neighbour by indissoluble tics of birth and marriage, has already 
become powerless and dissolved. The fact, however, is that tbe man of higher 
caste, however low his own sphere, still wishes so to teach his child that he may 
be in a position to ris(^ above tlie status of his father, and become wdiat his 
grandfather or his great- grand fatlier was. In vi(nv of these considerations, the 
])roposals for making over educational administration to local boards, con- 
stituted as these would be of the j)eoplc themselves, do not seem to be misplaced 
or premature. 

262. A dilVerent idea, but one which led in practice to the same result, 
has g(merally governed tlie dealings of educational officers with these schools. 
It is that, in order to make sure of their ground as they proceed, the pathsala 
should not be encouraged to advance beyond the stage of such instruction 
as they can effectively impart. To the inferiority of their teachers as a class, 
reference has already been made ; and it was felt that it would be a fruitful 
source of difficulty, and a bar to real progress, to assume that all the indigen- 
ous schools of the country, as they were discovered and brought into connec- 
i\on with the Department, would at once be able to attain to that standard of 
general instruction which experience shows to have been within reach of the 
best among them. It was known that the new lower primary, and still more 
the new upper primary, scholarship course contained subjects which were 
altogether novel to the great majority of indigenous teachers. Hence it 
was believed that if the scholarshij) standards Avere recognised as determin- 
ing the ordinary course of instruction in pathsalas, an excessive share of 
the teacher’s time, even in the case of those who were otherwise well qualilied, 
would be taken up wuth mastering and teaching the new and unfamiliar sub- 
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jccts. That this danger was not altogether imaginary, is shown hy the deterio- 
ration that has been noticed in some districts in the standard of mental 
arithmetic, the strength of the pathsala system; and also by tlie reports 
that have been occasionally received of the children of ryots and artisans leaving 
the subsidised pathsalas, because the subjects they wanted to learn were no 
longer taught in them : “ the pathsalas were being turned into schools.” The 
competition for scholarships also introduced a now condition tending in the 
same direction, though its effects were necessarily confined to pathsalas of the 
first rank, and though the scholarship eoursii had carefully securc'd the reten- 
tion of the old subjects of pathsala instruction, which still form its most 
important elements. Acting on these beliefs, the Education Dej)artm(mt 
has generally directed its efforts to keeping down the standard; and has 
declared that the success of a district in primary instruction is to be judged, 
not wholly or chiefly by the succ(‘ss of its ])upils at the scholarship (j.vamin- 
ations, but by the number of those who acquired a sound knowledge of tlu; 
rudiments of instruction in tlxi form in wliieh it was most likely to be of 
practical use. 

203. It is possible that these measures of precaution may have been carried 
too far. It is possible that, in their anxiety not to advances prcmatui’cly, to make 
sure of the ground that has been won, educational as well as district officers 
may have actually lost ground ; and that in some instances the schools may 
have fallen in public estimation without gaining in real efficiency. The 
teaching of the “ useful” or “ technical” subjects has been encouraged and 
stremrthenod ; but while the elements of a liberal education, as that was 
understood by the Hindu of former days, have disappeared from the pathsala 
course, they have not been replaced to the .same oxt(mt by more modern sub- 
jects of instruction. If this be the case, it Avould follow that the lower 
primary scholarship standard at least should be reeognised as that at which 
every primary school should aim. The advance already made in this direction, 
under tlu^ cautious mode of procedure above described, may be shown as follows : 
In 1876-77, the first year of the introduction of a definite .system of examina- 
tion for primary scholarships, 3,110 schools sent 11,162 candidates, of whom 
5,246 passed the examination. In 1881-82, 8,196 schools sent 29,182 candi- 
dates, of whom 15,897 passed. It would also be necessary, in order U) secure 
effident t('aching in all subjects throughout the school, to recognise and 
strengthen the monitorial system. In these ways it would appear that the re- 
quirements of liberal as well as of technical instruction would be alike met. It 
may be added that the recognition of the lower primary standard, at least as that 
proper to primary schools generally, would be in full accordance with a change 
made in 1881-82 in the nomenclature of a class of schools previously called 
lower vernacular, included in the secondary .system, and in many cases supported, 
not from the primary grants in the hands of the Magistrattss, but from the 
grant-in-aid assignment at the disposal of the Department. These have now 
been called “ upper primary,” and their standard is thus admitted to be that 
at which the best among the primary schools should be encouraged to aim, the 
lower primary being the standard to which the general body of schools might in 
time conform. 

26 i. The following summary of the history of elementary schools in 
England may throw light on the (juestion which has now been discussed, and 
may perhaps afford a useful parallel for guidance. Under Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s Minutes of 1846, the curriculum of studies for elementary schools in 
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England was fixed as fellows : (1) Holy Scripture, (2) Church Catechism, (3) 
Reading, (4) Writing, (5) Arithmetic, (6) Geography, (7) Grammar, (8) British 
History, (9) Music, and (10) Drawing. Under the New Code of 18G1, which 
became law after much angry discussion, the grants for elementary education 
were made to depend (1) on average attendance and (2) on the result examina- 
tions in th(! three R’s. The inevitable result was, as shown in Mr. Foley’s 
Minute in 1867, that all the other subjects of which elementary education 
consists were starv(^d out. This is the system of which Mr. Huxley spoke as 
“one tliat supplied the knife and the fork, but withheld the meat.” It was 
to palliate this mischief that in 1867, and subsequently in 1870 and 1871, the 
“ class subjects ” and the “ specific subjects ” were allowed to be resumed 
and greatly enlarged in the elementary schools of England. (See note. 
Appendix D.) 

The lino that was taken in England in 1846 was that which was taken by 
the Education Department in Bengal in 1862-63. The departure from that 
line made in Bengal in 1872-73 was precisely in the direction followed in 
England in 1861. A return to the old line, with larger extensions, was begun 
in England in 1867, and has now been almost completed under the Code 
of 1882. A similar change of direction may, perhaps, have to be made in 
Bengal. 

265. Of the 60,788 primary schools for boys, 1,944 with 68,598 pupils teach 
to the upper primary standard ; the rest are classed as lower primary schools. 
There is a further sub-division of primary schools as Government, aided, and 
unaided, according as they are more or less supported from public funds. In 
the subjoined statement the schools are shown arranged under these several 
heads : — 



U ppor. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Puj)il8. 

Government ...... 

]H 

1 

10 

2S 

910 

Aided ...... 

1,S47 

44,606 

40,453 

820,080 

Unaided ...... 

79 

4,228 

4,307 

59,941 

Total 

1,914 



48,841. 

50,788 

880,937 


266. The 28 Government schools are situated for the most part in tin; 
remote or backward parts of the country, such as the Tributary Mehals of Orissa 
and the base of the Garo Hills. The unaided schools ai’e those which have been 
cut out in the course of the year from the quarry of indigenous pathsalas, and 
have either adopted the departmental standards or have attended the public 
examinations, but without as yet receiving any sum of public money, however 
small. The aided schools are under some one or other system of payment by 
Government officers. 

267. The subjects of instruction differ in the upper and lower primaries. 
In the upper primaries the children begin from the alphabet, and ordinarily in 
five years come up to the scholarship standard, which consists of (1) the 
vernacular language; (2) the history and geography of the Lower Provinces ; (3) 
arithmetic, inclusive of zemindari and mahajani accounts ; (4) Euclid, the first 
book ; (5) elements of physics ; and (6) the sanitary primer. This standard 
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corresponds approximately to the fifth standard of the elementary schools of 
England (see Appendix E). 

The second class of these schools teaches : 

1. Literature. — Charupath, Part I ; Padyapath, Part I ; or other similar books. 

2. CraMmar.— Sisu Byakaran, or other similar book. 

3. Hitiorj /. — History of Bengal, by Rajkrishna. 

4. Bhugol Sutra, or other similar book. 

5. Mathematm. — Euclid (I. 1 — 26), Arithmetic, and zemindari and mahajani accounts. 

6. Sanitary Primer, Prakriti Path, or other similar bwk. 

In the third class, the text-books correspond with those of the first class 
of lower primary schools. 

268. The lower primary schools also begin with the alphabet, and come 
up to a scholarship standard which consists of (1) a vernacular adaptation of 
Chambers’ Eudiments of Knowledge; handwriting and reading of manu- 
script ; (2) arithmetic up to tlie first four rules, simple and compound, according 
to the European method ; Subhankari, or rules and formulae for mental arith- 
metic ; (3) bazar accounts, zemindari accounts, and simple mensuration ; and 
(4) the sanitary primer. 

269. In order to pass the primary scholarship examination, candidates 
must obtain one-fourth of the marks in each group of subjects, and two-lifths 
of the aggregate marks. Average specimens of the examination questions will 
be found translated in Appendix F. 

270. The number of pupils learning each language in the primary schools 
for boys is shown in the following table : — 



NpMBKR of Pupil.fl IK UPFlItt PutUABT 
Schools liakkimo 

NuMBBE or PUFILN IK Lowxb Pbimabt 
HcHOOI.B IKABlflKtt 

Cla8I or iKHTIlUTIOir. 

EngliHli. 

A claHHical 
language 

• 

A vcrna<Milar 
language. 

English. 

A olaHHieal 
language. 

A vernaenlar 
lunguago. 

Government 

Aided 

Unaided . 

297 

50 

13 

659 
65,1 3t5 
2,760 

258 

121 

49,615 

479 

257 

742,265 

66,844 

Total 

1 

3t7 

13 

68,555 

382 

50,094 

799,366 


In reference to the above table, it is necessary to explain that in the process 
of converting the pathsalas into primary schools of the Department, some of 
the pathsalas (chiefly under missionary management) have taken up a little 
English, and some others have not altogether dropped the small amount of 
Sanskrit brought down from early times. The muktabs more particularly have 
retained their Persian and Arabic, and a few have taken up a little English also. 
These facts account for 729 boys being returned as learning English, and 50,107 
as learning a classical language in primary scliools. 

271. The text-books in use in the lower primary schools arc named in the 
subjoined table : — 


Ist Class. 

2nd ClasH. 

3rd Class. | 

4th Class. 

Primary icholRrship course . 

Bodhoday, or Hiinilar book ; 

Sisusikbya, Pnrt III; Ba- 

Barnoparichny, Parts I nnd 

Sanil.'iry Primer, Subhan- 

lyaslkbya, or oilier simi- 

j 11 ; Aklmrsikh^a, Parts I 


kari, and accounts. 

lar book ; Subhankari. 

and 11 ; Dliarapatb, or 
other hiinilar book. 


Beugal. 


20 
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It is perhaps unaecessary to add, after what has preceded, that other text- 
books belonging to the indigenous system are still in use in the primary 
schools. But they are not recognised in the departmental examinations, and 
will gradually disappear from the pathsalas. They will prohahly hold their 
ground longest in the Muhammadan muktabs. 

272. The fixed standards are those prescribed for the upper and lower 
primary scholarship examinations. The intermediate standards vary in different 
districts. A statement of the number of pupils that competed and that 
passed the two scholarship standards is subjoined : — 



Number of pupilg 

Number of pupils 


thttt competed. 

that passed. 

Upper primary ........ 

2,81.3 

1,716 

liower „ ........ 

29,182 

15,987 

Total 

31,995 

17,703 


Thus out of 880,937 pupils in primary schools for boys, 31,995, or 3’6 per cent., 
competed for the 651 scholarships available, and 17,703, or 55 per cent, of the 
number that competed, passed. The distribution of the 820,080 pupils in aided 
schools (paragraph 265) according to different classes, or under different standards 
of instruction (paragraphs 267, 271), is shown below (see Appendix 11) : — 



Pupils who have passed 
beyoud the lower primary 
ttUndard. 

Pupils who read printed 
books, but have not 
passed beyond the lower 
primary stamian). 

Pupils who do not yet read 
printed books. 

Upper primary schooltj . # 

11,299 

2.'),592 

28,271 

liOwer „ ,, . . 

7,220 

291,966 

455,732 

Total 

18,519 

317,558 

484,003 


If, however, regard be had, not to the departmental standards, including the 
definite subjects above shown, hut to the general course of instruction under 
the indigenous system, the standard of which had a different range, the distri- 
bution of the pupils may roughly be indicated by the following percentages : — 


let Class 


Sod 
3rd 
4th 
5 th 
6th 


>i 

i) 


5 per cent. 


9 

10 

50 


273. The library of a primary school is not worth the name. Some of the 
schools have such hooks of reference as a vernacular dictionary, an elementary 
geography and history, a copy of some work on arithmetic, and wall-maps of 
India, or the world, or both. One black-board is usually found in an upper 
primary school. 

274i. As to school accommodation, it does not as yet form a very import- 
ant point for consideration in this country, the climate permitting the children, 
except during the rains, to sit out in the open air. Of the 50,788 schools, 
6,545 have houses of their own ; 43,256 arc accommodated free of rent in the 
houses of other people, and 987 are held under the shelter of trees. 
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The primary schools Lave, as a rule, little or no furniture. The upper 
primaries, which until lately ranked as secondary schools, have a few benches, 
and a chair or stool for the teacher. But lower primaries, generally speaking, 
have never indulged in such luxuries. The children bring small mats from 
home to squat on, and take them back when they return. 

276. In indigenous pathsalas, out of which the primary schools have l)oen 
formed, it was never the practice to keep registers of attendance. These have 
now been generally introduced ; and in many districts small payments arc made 
to the teachers for keeping regular attendance-rolls and a few simple school re- 
cords. The annual returns are ordinarily collected at appointed centres by the 
Sub-Inspectors, who have the means of checking false statements by referring 
to their own notes made at visits in situ and at gatherings of pathsalas. Thei’c 
is no temptation to give in false returns, as there are no capitation grants for 
numbers on the roll or numbers in attendance. 

The total number of villages and townships with more than 200 in- 
habitants each is 99,260 ; the number of recorded primary schools is 60,788 ; 
and the average roll-number of a school is not more than 17'3. These figures 
appear to supply internal evidence of the general accuracy of the returns. The 
further confirmation supplied by the census of 1881 has been referred to above 
(para. 244). 

276. The training of teachers from outside must necessarily be out of 
place in a system of primary schools growing, like that of Bengal, out of an old 
organisation which is slowly changing under the new influences brought to bear 
upon it. If the pathsalas are to retain any trace of their original constitution, 
and their hold on the popular sentiment, the choice of the teachers must still be 
left to the people ; and the only way in which, as it appears, the Department can 
usefully intervene, is that of so improving tin; position of the teacher that men 
with higher qualifications for the work may be gradually attracted to it. The 
attempts made at different times to bring in the pathsala teachers themselves for 
training at normal schools yielded no satisfactory results, and have generally 
been abandoned, except in the most backward districts. The personnel of the 
primary school teachers is, however, gradually changing, as will be seen in the 
tabulated statement below : — 


Total number of toaohors 
of primary schools 
from whom returns 
have been received. 

Trained in Ilieh 
Knglish acbooLs. 

Trained in 
Middle schools. 

Trained in upper 
Primary schools. 

TrHine<l in 
Normal schools 

Tiainod in Indi 
geiious schools 

50,448 

Total, trained in De- 
partmental schools . 

62 

4,056 

1 

1,601 

3.358 

41,371 

... 

! 

... 

9,077 


It will be seen that out of the total number of teachers, which must ex- 
ceed 60,788 (since most of the upper primaries have more than one teacher 
each), the number that have had some kind of recognised departmental training 
is 9,077, or 17’9 per cent. 

277. The Normal schools and departments which train teachers for primary 
schools are situated in backward districts and arc fourteen in number, ten being 
Government institutions, and four aided. The number of pupils in these 
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schools on the 31st March 1882 and their outturn of the preceding year are 
shown in the table below : — 



Number of 

Outturn of certi- 

NaMKS op SrHOOLfl. 

pn|)ila on Rlst 

floated toacherg 


March 1882. 

in 1881-82. 

Government — 



1. Jalpi^ori ........ 

43 

16 

2. Chyliassa ........ 

42 

10 

8. Purulia ........ 

27 

U 

4. Ranclii ........ 

29 

20 

5. Motihari ........ 

20 

27 

6. Palamow ........ 

12 

14 

7. Balasore ........ 

14 

29 

S. Pooree ........ 

14 

14 

9 Cuttack ........ 

27 

36 

10. Rungporo ........ 

20 

13 

Aided — 



11. Midnaporc ........ 

49 

• • t 

12. Kislina^liur ....... 

30 


18. Ranchi ........ 

214 

• « i 

14. Darjiling ........ 

42 

... 

Total 

583 

193 


The course of studies in these schools occupies from six months to one 
year, and in the Government schools it is prescribed by the Director of 
Public Instruction. (See Appendix J.) 

278. The average pay of the teacher of an upper primary school is estimated 
at above Rs. 100 a year in cash, of which Rs. 48 are from Government and 
Its. 52 from local sources ; besides oco.asional payments in kind and clothes, and 
in many instances gratuitous maintenance by some well-to-do villager. The 
average income of the teacher of a lower primary school probably falls short of 
Its. 100 a year. The Government contribution varies, under the result system, 
from the highest average of Rs. IG to the lowest average of Rs. 4 ; under the 
stipendiary system the average payment is Rs. 31 a year ; and under a mixed 
system Hs. 39. A very large number of the teachers of lower primary schools 
have free board and lodging at respectable houscbolds. 

279. The question of promotion from post to post, and from lower to higher 
pay, never rose in indigenous schools, and has only just begun to appear after 
their organisation as departmental primaries. Cases are coming to be known 
of primary school teachers seeking for promotion, and getting it as assistant 
teachers of middle schools, with some improvement to their position, but with 
no gain, as they quickly find, to their income. 

2S0. On the subject of expenditure on primary schools, General Form No. 3 
(see Part IV) affords every information. It need only be said in explanation that 
the small entries under “ local rates or cesses” refer to certain percentages paid on 
the collections from the Government khas mchals, and to certain rates levied in the 
nimalayan regions. The fee-rates vary in different schools, and in different classes 
of the same school, from half an anna to eight annas a month. The payments, 
which in indigenous schools were largely made in kind, are being gradually com- 
muted into cash, not without some loss to the recipient, who is the teacher. Since 
the introduction of registers of attendance, accounts of the fee-rccxjipts are 
usually kept, and the annual returns are prepared from those accounts. But the 
teacher is the collector and appropriator of the fees, and the departmental olBcers 
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have no concern with tlicm. One fact, however, is perfectly clear. The nuinher 
of pathsala gurus yet brought on the dc^partincntal returns is, as has Ik'cu 
seen, more tlian fifty thousand, and the annual expenditure on them by 
Government has now risen to the sum of five lakhs of rupees in round num- 
bers. Tliis gives on an average ten rupees a year to each guru. Sui)posiug a 
guru’s income to be no more than a peasant’s, he must yet. reeoivo from his 
pupils, in fees and other ways, at least Rs. 03 a year in order to make up a 
j)casant’s average annual income, wdiich is Rs. 73. Even on such a sup- 
position, therefore, the minimum income of the pathsalas from private sources 
must be taken at 32^ lakhs of rupees in the y('ar. But actually it is some- 
thing more. It is well known that the guru mahasliay is the lowest term of 
the series of village gentry in Bengal ; and that his family is, as a rule, bettm- 
off tlian that of an ordinary peasant. There is little ground therefore to doubt, 
the accuracy of the departmental returns, which allege the jicople’s contribution 
to the support of their own schools to be 15 .1 laklis of rupees a year, e.'celusive 
of payments in kind, Avhich probably eomo to about double that amount. 

281. In the ease of primary schools under tlie grant-in-aid system, accounts 
of all fees, subscriptions, and otlier collections are rendenal, along with the 
monthly grant-in-aid bills, to the Inspector of Schools ; and no amount col- 
lected by the school in excess of the sanctioned expenditure can be spent with- 
out the permission of lhat officer. 

282. While elementary indigenous education lias been systematised in the 
departmental primary schools on the lines indicated in the fon^going paragraphs, 
a way, although as yet narrow, has been opened for a gifU'd child to obtain 
access to plac('s of superior instruction. This has beim done by the institu- 
tion of primary scholarships. These are of two kinds, upper and low(“r jirimary, 
and of the value respectively of Rs. 36 and lls. 24 ])cr annum, tenable for two 
years in middle and upper primary schools. The upper [iriinary seholarshij)s 
are 217 in number, and the lower 43‘1, or altogether 051, being one scholar- 
ship for 78 schools and 1,351 children. There are prizes also for the encourage- 
ment for primary school childrcir, which in 1882 amounted in value to nearly 
Rs. 30,000. 


Section C . — Secondary Instruction. 

283. Before taking up the subject of secondary instruction under its different 
heads, some general remarks as to the distinction implied in the contrasted 
names, primary and secondary, may not be out of place. The distinefion 
was well known to the people of this country, but it was of a very differenf 
character from that now commonly made. Secondary education never implied 
any higher status of wealth in its recipients. On the contrary, it Avas elementary 
instruction, to the idea of payment for which least discredit was attached, 
while higher education was always imparted as a free gift, and often supported 
by grants from the sovereign. It will not bo correct to suppose that these ideas 
were the fruits of the caste system, for they are found to prevail in Eui’ope also. 
That only those members of society who can bring large contributiojis in money 
should have facilities for superior education is an idea Avhich msver commended 
itself to the Continental States of Europe ; nor, in England itself, to tlu; founders 
of those magnificent cndoAvments which have rendered any direct exj)endituro 
by the State on higher education almost unnecessary at the pr(!S(mt day. But 
even in England itself, where so much has been done by ancient munificence, 
the cost of secondary and collegiate education has latterly been found so bur- 

Bengal. 
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donsomc tliat a general attempt has been, and is still being, made to reduee it. 
It was felt to l)e a national scandal, and a certain source of national injury, that 
the advantages of a University education should he open only to those who 
could afford to support a costly life at Oxford or Cambridge. Accordingly, in 
tlicse older foundations, as well as in the new colleges and public schools of 
the United Kingdom, high education has been made very much less expensive. 

28 Ji. In no country in the world has superior education been successfully pro- 
moted without large contributions cither from the State, or from the endowments 
of past generations and past sovereigns — the capitalised resources of the nation. 
In the Unit(!d Kingdom almost all the colleges of the old Universities are 
maintained from private or Crown land endowments. The fee-rates, although 
sometimes as high as £21 a year, seldom exceed one-fifth of the charges for 
boarding. In the Continental States, such as Prussia and Prance, secondary 
(Mlucation has always enjoyed a substantial share of State support. Living is 
cheap iji both countries, and the fee-rates and boarding charges of students 
in their public schools and colleges are low. In both, children belonging to all 
classes of soeiedy attend tlu; same schools ; and in both there arc large exemp- 
tions from the payment of fees. 

(a) 3Ii(l(lle Schools. 

285. The name of middle schools is not very strictly applied to any body of 
.schools in the United Kingdom. The local or middle class examinations were 
first instituted by the great Universities some twenty-five years ago, with the 
object of testing and improving the education given in schools attended by the 
middle elass(\s of society. But as the standard of tlu^se schools was found to lie 
midway between that of elementary schools on the one hand, and of the 
great public (or high) schools on the other, the local examinations are now gra- 
dually marking out tin; middle-class schools as schools also of a middle standard 
of instruction. Thus the term “ middle schools” is in process of acquiring a 
definite meaning as a basis of classification. An idea of tlie middle examin- 
ations, which define the highest standard of these schools, will be gained from 
the Cambridge! University standards given in Appendix G. 

286. The middle schools of B(!ngal arc the genuine fruits of departmental 
action, although these, too, like the primary schools, have dcrivedtheir materials 
from the indigenous pathsalas. Their course extends from the alphabet to the 
standard of middle scholarships, which consists of (1) the English language, 
(2) a Vernacular language, (3) Arithmetic, (4) History and Geography, 
including Physical Geography, (5) Euclid (Book I, with deductions) and Men- 
suration, (6) Sanitary Science, with one of the following subjects : — 

(a) Elements of Natural I’hilosopliy. 

{b) Elements of Chemistry. 

(c) Element.s j£ Botany. 

The last two subjects have been actually not much taught. 

287. IMiddle schools are of tu'o kinds, middle English and middle vernacular. 
In the former the course includes (1) to (C) of the subjects above named, in 
the latter it includes (2) to (6), the two courses being in every respect identical, 
except that a little English, as a language merely, is taught in the former. 
The distinction between them is now rapidly disappearing, since in both 
classes alike all substantive instruction is imparted through the medium of the 
vernacular, and a school passes from one to the other without difficulty. A 
middle school may open an English class and still be reckoned as a Vernacular 
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school, until it has won for itself a different classification by passing pupils by the 
scholarship standard in English. Again, an English school may find that its 
English classes are not sufficiently supported ; it therefore drops that subject 
and passes over to the class of Vernacular schools, until it becomes stronger or 
better able to pay. The number of middle schools of both kinds, Govern- 
ment, aided, and unaided, is shown below : — 




Mid(ll«‘ English 
RchouU. 

Pupils. 

Miihllo Verna- | 
cular behuoU. 

Pupils. 

Government 


0 

1,319 

ISd 

10,407 

Aided 


165 

28,981 

7'.>1 


Unaided . 


Ids 

7,029 

76 

|.,35l 


Tot.m. 

61 > 

•67, [m 

burn) 



The number of townships in Bengal with from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants is 
just 7,000 ; those with from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants is 1,400. Each of f lic 
former class might become thesiteof an uppcrjn’imary or, in favourabh^circum- 
stances, of a middle school ; in each of tlie latter a middle school teaching 
elementary English might hereafter be set up. Of course all such numerical 
estimates would be largc'v modified by the varying coudifions of the popula- 
tion in different villages. 

288. It will be understood that in middle as well as in high .schools in 
Bengal, no formal separation into juimary and higher departments is made. A 
high school includes what ir other provinc(!S would be reckoned as a primary, 
a middle, and a high scheol. The majority of the pupils shown in the above 
table are in the primaiy stage of instruction. In Appendix U is givem the 
distribution of pupils in every class of schools according to the stage of 
instruction in whicli they are. 

28t). Of the nine Government Middle English schools four arc situated in 
hill tracts, for the benefit of backward races ; two an; moded schools attached to 
training schools, and one is a Muhammadan school subordinahi to the Calcutta 
Madrassa ; while two arc Government Vernacular schools in which an English 
class has been opened at the cost of the pui)ils, with no increase in the Gov- 
ernment grant. The hulk of the schools receive grants-in-aid. Government 
Vernacular schools are intended as pioneers of education in backward places ; 
and as soon as any of them has so far j)rospercd that it can be replaced by an 
aided school, it is removed to another backward village. 

290. The number of pupils learning each language is shown below : — 


Class of School. 


Middle English 


NuMUKfi OP PuiMLS LEAItMNG 


Knglish. 


I 


A clapsicftl A vcriinrulHr 

language, language. 


•Sid d2,!)5f; 

isi) 55,407 


Middle Vernacular 


21,5d8 

1,1- 10 
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Ta rcf(n’oncc to tho above statement it should be explained that tlio 
toacliiiig o£ a classical language is not rccogniscul in the course of studies pre- 
scribed for these schools. Butin those; aided middle schools which Muhammadan 
eliildrcn largely attend, a little I’ersian is taught, Just as a little Sanskrit is 
(aught to Hindu children in aided schools attended by Hindus. 

The text-hooks in use arc given in Api^cndix I. 

291. Th(^ subjects of examination for middle scholarships were last pre- 
scribed by the Bengal Government Resolution of 7th .January 1882. They are — 

Marks. 

]. English language ....... ITcO 

'.i, Vcniai'ular ditto ....... 15(1 

a. Anthnn-lit' . . . . . . . .150 

•1. History and (ioograjdiy, including Physical Goograjdiy . 150 

5. Euclid and Afciisuration ...... 100 

(1. Sanitary Primer ....... 50 

7. One of the following — 

(a) Elements of Natural Philosophy. . . "j 

(A) llotany . . . . . . • 50 

(c) Chemistry ..... J 

ToT.cr. . SOO 

To be eligible for a vernacular scholarship a candidate must obtain 33 pei’ 
(;out. of the total marks in tin; vernacular language and in the arithmetic 
paptn-s ; and to (qualify for a vernacular certificate be must obtain 26 per cent, of 
the marks in (tach of those subj(‘cts. Similarly, to be eligible for an English 
scholarship (or eerti(lcate) ho must also obtain 33 (or 25) per cent, of the total 
marks in the English paper. In order to obtain either certificate a candidate 
nmst obtain 25 per cent, of the total marks. 

292. The number of pupils that presented themselves for and that passed 
this examination on tlic last occasion are given below : — 




CftiKlidutos. 

Passed. 

For Middle Eno’lisli . 


!K)2 

083 

For Middle* Vornaoular 


. 3, mo 

2,175 


Total 

. 1,3 12 

2,858 


293. The libraries of middle schools consist ordinarily of a few books of 
reference and a few for general reading. There are also in most of these schools 
black-boards and wall-maps. All middle schools, so far as has been ascertained, 
are accommodated in houses either built, or rented, or given free of rent 
by tho managers, as shown below : — 


Class op School. 

Middle Eni^’ll^li . 

Middle Vernacular 


Number of schools 
that hrtve housca 
of theur own. 


0;ll 


1,0 Pi 



Total 


I OS 


85 


29i. There is no want of light and ventilation in the houses built for the 
schools ; and the rented and rent-free houses are generally above the average 
found in the villages and townships in which they arc situated. The schools 
are furnished with the required number of benches, chairs, and tables, a clock, 
and an almirah. 

295. Every school keeps its register of attendance, whicli is daily filled up 
by the teachers. Tlie register is also examined by the inspecting officers on 
their visits, and abstracts of it arc sent to the Inspector with the monthly bills. 
The annual returns are prepared by the head teacher, endorsed by the S(?cretary, 
and examined by the Sub-Inspector of Schools, who submits them through the 
Deputy Inspector to the Inspector. 

290. There arc at present no special arrangements for training teachers of 
English for middle schools, with the single exception of an Englisli Department 
at the Patna Normal School, to provide for the schools in Behar. In Bengal 
and elsewhere the teachers of English are supplied by tln^ ordinary colleges and 
high schools without any special training. Vernacular teachers are trained 
in Bengal and Behar, as well as in Orissa and Chota Nagpore, in Normal 
schools, and^ a common “ vernacular mastership ** examination is held yearly 
for all Normal schools, on which certificates of three grades are given. These 
Normal schools arc eight in number, and are all Government institutions. 
The number of pupils in them on the 31st March 1882 and the outturn of 
certificated men from them are shown in the table below : — 


Names of Schools. j No. of pupils on 31st Murcli 1882. j Outturn in 1881-82. 

1 . Hooo^bly , 

2. Calcutta 
;3. Dacca 

4. llungpore . 

5. Chittagong* 

6. Patna 

7. Ranchi 

8. Cuttack 

Total . I 466 I 266 



The course for these schools extends over three years, and consists of a classi- 
cal language, a vernacular, and mathematics and science to some point rather 
above than below the First Arts standard. But no English is taught except, as 
stated above, in the English Department of the Patna Normal School. 1'he 
course of studies as last prescribed for these schools by the Director of Public 
Instruction is given in full in Appendix J. 

The training which the teachers of middle schools have received is shown 
in the subjoined table : — 




sources on middle schools for native boys is here given : — 
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298. The pay of the head masters of middle schools varies generally from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a month, and that of the assistant teachei’s from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20. The pay of the head vernacular teachers varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30, 
and that of the assistants from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20. Tliere are no large prospects 
of promotion for these teachers. 

299. The rates of fees in middle English schools vary generally from 4 
annas to Re. 1 a month, and those in middle Vernacular schools from 
2 annas to 8 annas a month. In Government schools there are no 
exemptions from fee-payment, and in aided scdiools only in I'are instances. 
What is more common in aided schools is, for the school managers to pay 1 he 
fees on account of some or of all the children. Accounts of fee-receipts are 
kept at the schools, and abstracts of them are sent monthly to the Inspector with 
the aid or salary hills. The fees collected in Government schools arc either 
<‘rcdited at the district or sub-divisional treasury, or if the school is situated 
in the interior, they arc retained by the teacher, a deduction of equal amount 
being made in the establishment bill. 

300. The middle scholarships arc of two different values ; middle English arc, 
of Rs. 5 a month, tenable for three yearn; middle Vernacular of Rs. 4 a month, 
tenable for four years. The number of scholarships awarded last year was 
for middle English schools 122, and for middle Vernacular 221, The Govern- 
ment assignment on this account was Rs. 54,000. In almost all middle schools 
prizes are distributed after the annual examinations. A small part of the jirize 
fund comes from the grant-in-aid assignment, but the largest portion from 
local subscriptions. 

(b) Iliffh Schools. 

301. The name of “ great public ” or high scdiools is applied in England to 
a class of institutions in which the course of studies goes somewhat beyond that 
at which collegiate instruction commences. Some nine or ten of those schools 
had achieved for themselves a greater reputation than the rest by the value and 
antiquity of their endowments, by the social position of the pupils attending 
them, and by their proved efficiency. The rest teach to a standard, generally 
speaking, not below that of the great public schools ; but many of them 
which have weak endowments receive State support under the Endowed 
Schools Act. The First Arts or second grade colleges of this country 
may be supposed to correspond to these English schools in point of standard 
The collegiate, the zillah, and the aided high schools in Rengal can hardly 
be said to correspond to them, for, properly speaking, those of Bengal are not 
high but middle schools only. 

302. High schools arc classed as Government, aided or unaided. Their 
number and that of their pupils are shown as follows : — 


Class of School. 

1 

Numbor of bcIiooIm. 

Number of pupilu. 

Government ....... 

51 

14,795 

Aided ........ 

90 

12,090 

Unaided ........ 

00 

10,250 

Total 

207 

j;3,747 


The total number of towns in Bengal with 6,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards is 242. Each such town may hereafter be the site of a high school. 

303. Of the 51 Government schools, 15 are the school departments of Gov- 
ernment colleges, there being ineluded in this class the Hindu and Hare Schools 
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attached to the Presidency College, the Sanskrit Collegiate School, the Anglo- 
Fersian department of the Calcutta Madrassa, which teaches to the Entrance 
standard only, and the school department of the Bethune School, — all these being 
in Calcutta. The collegiate schools have an average of 360 pupils, the Hare 
School in Calcutta having 640, and the Patna and Dacca Schools over 600 each. 
Of the 36 (so-called) zillah schools, all but six are at the head-quarter stations 
of districts. They are divided into three classes, according to the number of 
their pupils. In the first class, defined by having 300 pupils and upwards, 
t here arc 13 schools, with an average of 407 pupils. In the second class, with 
pupils over 176 and less than 300, there arc 10 schools, with an average of 266 
pupils. In the third class, with less than 176 pupils, there 13 schools, with 
an average of 119 pupils. These last arc situated in backward parts of the 
country, where English education mostly requires Government support. 

304. All Government schools of this class are maintained on what is called 
the “ net grant ” system. The Government grant is fixed for a term of years, and 
the school is credited, for the payment of its establishment and necessary expenses, 
with the amount of that grant, and with the whole private income that it 
may derive from fees, subscriptions, municipal grants, endowments, or other 
sources. All receipts are paid into, and all payments made from, the Govern- 
m(;nt Treasury ; and any balance that may remain at the credit of the school 
at the close of a year is re-granted for the following year. Under this system, 
many Government schools have large sums at their credit, from which they 
are enabled to increase their staff, to purchase furniture, books, and other 
school materials, and to carry out additions to their buildings. It is under- 
stood that whenever any considerable additions have to bo made to Govern- 
ment school buildings, at least half must generally be contributed from local 
sources, including the balance at credit of the school. Generally a larger 
local contribution is insisted on, and small additions are in all cases carried 
out from the school funds alone. The amount of the net grant varies in different 
schools, even of the same class, according to their size and locality ; but a 
general idea of the financial position of the zillah schools may be givvm as 
follows. In schools of the first class, with a standard establishment of Rs. 8,460 
a year, the Government grant is generally Rs. 2,100, against local con- 
tributions amounting to Rs. 6,360. In schools of the second class, with an 
average establishment of Rs. 6,000 a year, the Government grant is Rs. 2,100, 
and the local income Rs. 3,900. In schools of the third class, with an estab- 
lishment costing Rs. 4,200, the Government grant is Rs. 2,400, and the local 
income Rs. 1,800. 

30.5. In aided schools, the average number of pupils is only half that of 
Government schools. The Government schools, in fact, have been established 
in the most populous places. 

The fee-rates in unaided schools are much smaller than in Government 
or aided schools, and hence the larger attendance of pupils in them. In many 
cases also they are situated in lai’ge towns, where there is a great demand for 
education, even without Government aid. 

306. The high schools of this country in no case go beyond the Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta University, which is that of the highest class in them. 
The text-books in use arc given in Appendix K. The medium of instruction is 
generally English, though an experiment has lately been made in a few schools 
of this class to place the instruction in the lower department of the school on 
a purely vernacular basis, the use of English as the medium of instruction 
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being confined to the four upper classes. The experiment is not without pro- 
mise of success. Either some vernacular of the Province or Sanskrit, or 
Persian, and more rarely Arabic, is taken up as the second language in the 
higher classes. 

307. The numbers learning diffex*ent languages are specified in the sub- 
joined statement : — 


Total number of Pupils. 

Number of Pupils learning 

English. 

A clabsical language. 

A vernacular language. 

4.3,747 

42,212 

l.-),720 

23,251 


For the Entrance Examination a classical or a vernacular language may 
be taken up. But the number of those taking up a vernacular is steadily and 
rapidly decreasing ; and in a few years the number will probably become so 
small as to justify the Calcutta University in making a classical language 
compulsory at tins examination. It may be added tliat a classic is now made 
a compulsory subject for the First Arts standard. 

308. At the Entrance Examination Iield in December 1881, out of 2,105 
pupils that competed 1,026 passed. From 49 Government schools 402 candi- 
dates passed, being 58 per cent, of the number .sent up ; from 88 aided schools 
178 passed, or 39 per cent. ; and from unaided schools 386 passed, or 40 per cent. 

309. Every high school has a library containing the most necessary books 
of reference and of general interest. The school apparatus is generally sufficient 
for its purposes. Black-boards, wall-maps, globes, drawing instruments, chains 
and compasses, arc to be found in all the schools, the Government schools being, 
generally speaking, better off in this respect than aided schools. With very few 
exceptions, aided schools are poorly supplied with libraries and apparatus. 

310. The houses belonging to Government schools, having been built for 
the purpose, are well ventilated and lighted, as also arc some of those in which 
aided and unaided schools arc held. A few of the schools are accommodated in 
ordinary native houses, either rented or rent-free. Of all schools that have sent 
returns, 140 have houses of their own, 21 have rented, and 30 have I’cnt-free 
houses. 

311. All high schools keep registers of attendance, and the records arc duly 
kept by the teachers or clerks ai)pointcd for the purpose. All records are 
supervised by the local managers, whether District Committees, or private 
Boards, or proprietors ; and they are checked by the inspecting officers. 

312. There arc no special arrangements for training teachers for these 
schools. Of the total number of 1,319 teachers employed in them, 579 received 
their education in colleges, 491 in high schools, 97 in vernacular normal schools, 
and 152 in indigenous schools, tols, or muktabs. 

313. The pay of the teachers in Government high schools ranges from 
Es. 15 to Rs. 400 per month ; in aided high schools from lls. 10 to Es. 150. 
Some unaided schools pay their teachers as well as aided schools do. Out of 
327 officers in the subordinate educational service, 136 are teachers in high 
schools. The head master of the Hare School in Calcutta, which returns a 
considerable yearly profit to Government, is in the first class of that service, 
on a salary rising from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a month. 

814. The necessary information with regard to the expenditure in high 
schools for native boys is given in the following statement. 

Bengal. 23 
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315. The fee-rates arc on an average slightly above Rs. 20 a year in Gov- 
(!vninent schools, above Rs. 16 in aided schools, and above Rs. 4.} in unaided 
schools. In Government and aided schools none arc ('xempt from the payment of 
fees except middle English and middle vernacular scholars, who are also entitled 
to exemption, on condition of good conduct and progress, for one and two years 
respectively after the expiration of their stipends, being thus enabled to read 
continuously up to the Entrance Examination. In unaided schools there 
are always a large number of cbildren exempU'd from tbe payment of fees. 

The fee- collections made at Government schools arc paid into the local 
treasuries ; the collections in aided schools are disbursc'd in part-paymemt of 
the establishment charges by the local managers, who account for tlnnn to the 
Inspector of Schools. 

316. Junior scholarships, tenable for two years in colleges at the option of 
the bolder, are awarded annually by the Din'ctor of Public Instruction on the 
results of the University Entrance Examination, and arc open on equal terms to 
students from all schools. They arc 152 in number, and arc of three grades; 
the first of Rs. 20 a month, the second of Rs. 1.5, and the third of Rs. 10. 
The annual assignment on this account is Rs. 45,600. There arc also three 
junior scholarships for girls. Prizes in books are given on the results of the class 
examinations conducted by the teachers and local managers. In some schools. 
Government and aided, a didinite yearly sum is sanctioned for prizes ; but in 
most the expenditure depends on the amount of tiui balance that may be from 
time to time at tlie disposal of the .school, and on local subscriptions. 

317. There are no sjiccial arrangements for the instruction of the sons of 
Native Chiefs. The Wards’ Institution, for tin; training and education of 
minors und(!r the Court of Wards, has been recently abolished ; and arrangimumts 
for the education of each minor at the zillah or (a)llegiato school of liis district, 
as well as for his home instruction, are now made by tbe Commissioner in com- 
munication with the Director of Public Instruction, and subject to the sanction 
of the Court. 

318. Eor the education of Muhammadans, Government maintains the Cal- 
cutta Madrassa, an old institution dating from tbe time of Warren Hastings, at 
a yearly cost of Rs. 30,003 from Provincial Revenues. It lias a jmrely Arabic 
Department, with 253 pupils, an Anglo-Persian Department teaching to the 
Entrance standard of the University, with 386 pupils, and an attached school 
of a lower class, with 484 pupils in its English and Oriental departments. Of 
the total number of 1,123 pupils in this institution, 716 learn English. Gov- 
ernment h;i8 also devoted to the education of Muhammadans the income arising 
from the Mohsin Endowment Eund, amounting to about Rs. 55,000 a year. 
Half this sum, or Rs. 28,000, is applied to the maintenance of four Madrassas 
at Dacca, Hooghly, Rajsbahyc, and Chittagong. In each the full Arabic 
course of the Calcutta Madrassa is taught ; and in e;u;h also instruction in 
English is given to all pupils who wish for it. In the Dacca Madrassa the course 
in English is carried up to the Entrance standard. Of 1,048 pupils in these 
four Madrassas, as many as 322 learn in English. The other half of the Mohsin 
income, amounting to Rs. 27,000, is devoted to various purposes. A sum of 
Rs. 18,000 is assigned for the payment of two-thirds of the fees of Muham- 
madan pupils in Government colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also 
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for the payment of maulavis in these scliools ; while Rs. 9,000 are spent upon 
scholarships of different kinds, tenable by Muhammadans either in Madrassas, or 
in colleges and schools. By more recent orders of Government in 1881, the 
privilege of reading at two-thirds of the ordinary fees was extended to 
Muhammadan students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or 
private ; in the case of private colleges the amount of the remissions is paid from 
Provincial revenues. These orders have given a great stimulus to the higher 
education of Muhammadans in Calcutta. 

319. No special provision is made for the education of peasants’ sons, other 
than that supplied by the primary schools of the country. But these schools 
are, and always have been, used in full measure by the peasant class. The 
pupils of the cultivating class in primary schools compose a nearly con- 
stant average of 41 per cent, of the total number. By the census, cultiva- 
tors amount to 46 per cent, of the population. A more definite provision for 
the higher education of these classes is supplied by the primary scholarships, 
of which the full share falls to the peasant class. The “ lower classes ” or 
“ masses,” who form from 80 to 85 per cent, of the pathsala pupils, win 
from 70 to 75 percent, of the primary scholarships, and considerably more than 
half of those “ lower class ” scholars are sous of cultivating ryots. These pro- 
mising lads have thus tlu; chance given them of going on to the highest 
standard of instruction which the country can supply. 


Section D. — Collegiate Instruction. 

320. The number of Government Colleges in Bengal in 1881-82 was 12, as 
in the preceding year. Eight of these, namely, the Presidency, Hooghly, Kish- 
naghur, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, and Rajshahye Colleges, and the College De- 
partment of the Bethune School, teach the full course for the B.A. degree. 
The remaining four, ch., the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and the Berhampore, 
Miduaporc, and Chittagong Colleges, arc second grade institutions, and teach 
up to the standard of the First Examination in Arts. Of the 12 colleges six 
have large private endowments. All students in colleges have passed the matri- 
culation examination of the University. 

321. The aided colleges are five, namely, the General Assembly’s Institu- 
tion, the Free Church Colh^gc, St. Xavier’s, the Doveton, and the London 
Missionary Institution ; four of these are in Calcutta and one in the suburbs. 
The first three teach the full course of the degree. 

322. Unaided colleges for Native students increased during the year from 
three to five, owing (1) to the establishment of the Maharaja’s College at Burd- 
wan, in which no fees are charged ; and (2) to the opening of a college class 
in connection with the Albert School in Calcutta. The other three colleges 
were the Metropolitan Institution, the City College, and the Baptist Missionary 
College at Serampore. Of these five colleges, four are under exclusively Native 
management. The Metropolitan Institution is the only unaided college that 
prepares candidates for the degree. The Bishop’s College, which is affiliated in 
Arts to the Calcutta University, and which at long intervals sends a candidate 
to the F.A. or the B.A. examination, may also be placed among unaided 
colleges. La Martini^rc has seven European students in the College Department. 
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323. The following statement compares the number of pupils in Arts 
Colleges in 1871 and 1882. It also shows the fluctuations in attendance during 
the last three years : — 


Abt8 Collbobs. 


Government. 
Prf'sidency College 
Sanskrit )> 

Hooghly » 

Dacca » 

Kishnaglmr „ 

Borham])ore „ 

Patna 

Ravonshaw „ (Cuttack) 
Rajshahye „ 

Midnapore „ 

Cliittagong „ 

Calcutta Madrass a 

Gowhatty College . 

Bethune Girls' School 

Total 

Aided, 

General Assembly's College 
Free Church >> 

St. Xavier's p 

Dovoton » 

London Missionary n 
Cathedral Mission » 

Total 

Unaided, 
Metropolitan Institution 
Baptist Mission Collcs'o, Scrampor 
City (vollege, (Jah’utta . 
Maharaja’s CoIIor’p, Bunlwan 
Albert College, Calcutta . 

Total 
Ghanu Total 



No. of Pupils. 


Remises. 

1871. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

405 

336 

841 

374 


26 

31 

54 

68* 

• Including 23 non-inatrirulat«l 
HtiidunlK n‘ndlng for the Bans, 
krit Title Exaiuiuatiuo. 

152 

155 

191 

191 


112 

1S7 

257 

290 


IK) 

75 

80 

56 


41 

20 

33 

36 


81 

149 

162 

160 


0 .) 

31 

40 

38 



66 

63 

55 

FBtablished in 1873. 


23 

15 

11 

EstabliBlicd in 1873. 

5 

10 

13 

17 


... 

... 

... 

... 

College classes closed 
in iS71. 

17 


... 


Separated from Bengal 
in 1873. 

... 


5 

6 

Established in 1880. 

PSO 

l/)86 

1,260 

1,305 


(>2 

36)1 

501 

481 


120 

69 

145 ' 

221 


;i(> 

86 

81 

72 



27 

28 

55 

No returns for 1871. 

15 

47 

50 

63 


m 

(>3 

... 

... 

Closed in 1880. 

394 

653 

80S 

895 



32S 

380 

311 

Establislied in 1872. 


9 



No returns. 



58 

103 

Established in 1881. 




52 

Establislied in 1S82. 

. 

... 

... 

42 

Establislied in 1881. 


337 

138 

538 


. 1,374 

2,076 

2,506 

2,738 



324. Of the colleges abolished in or since 1871, it is to bo remarked that 
the An<Tlo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrassa ceased to work as an 
English College in 1871, because undergradute students no longer joined the 
institution. Since that date it has taught to the Entrance standard only. The 
Gowhatty College was transferred to Assam in 1873. Within tlie same period. 
colle"c classes to the First Arts standard were added to the Eungpore School 
in I 8 V 7 , and were closed again in 1879, The Cathedral Mission Aided College 
was closed by its managers at the end of 1880. From 1865 to the date of its 
abolition, it had passed 140 candidates at F.A., 61 for the B.A., and 4 for the 
M.A. degree. No candidates passed from the Eungpore College or the Calcutta 
Madrassa during the period in which college classes were open. 

325. Other changes that took place in existing colleges within this period 
were as follows : The Sanskrit College was reduced to the second grade in 

„ I 24 

Beugal. 



1872, though it continues to teach the M.A. course in Sanskrit. In the same 
year the Kishnaghur College was reduced to the second grade ; but the B.A. 
classes were restored in 1876, an Endowment Fund to the amount of Rs. 40,000 
having been created by local subscriptions. The Berhampore College was 
reduced to the second grade in 1872. The Ravenshaw College at Cuttack was 
raised to the first grade in 1876 as an experimental measure, and it was 
permanently established in that grade in 1881. A sum of Rs. 25,000 was 
provided by local subscriptions towards the support of the college during the 
experimental period ; and a further sum of Rs. 20,000 has been invested as 
the nucleus of an Endowment Fund. The Rajshahye College was raised to 
the first grade in 1878, when a sum of Rs. 1,50,000, yielding Rs. 6,000 a year, 
was invested from local contributions towards its permanent endowment, in 
addition to a further guaranteed income of Rs. 6,000 from local sources for the 
maintenance of the First Arts classes. It should he added that the Berhampore 
College has an endowment of Rs. 14,000, and the Midnapore College an 
endowment of Rs. 61,000. The Chittagong College has also a small endowment 
of Rs. 2,000. 

326. The race or caste of the pupils in Arts Colleges is tabulated below : — 


COLLBGIB, 

Number 

(tf 

lUHtltutionB. 

Total 
number 
of pupils. 

Europeans 

or 

EurnBiaiiH. 

Nalivo 

ChriHtians, 

Hindug. 

Muham* 

madaus. 

others. 

Govorninont .... 

12 

1,305) 






Auled ..... 

6 

805 > 

39 

28 

2,530 

100 

35 

Unaided . , . . . 

G« 

538) 






Total 

22 

2,738 

39 

28 

2,530 

100 

35 


• Tbo Baptist MIbbIou College at Seramporo furniahod no returns. 


327. The creed and caste of these scholars in fuller dcdail, together with some 
particulars of their social position, is shown in the subjoined tables, to which the 
returns of the Medical College of Calcutta have been added ; — 


Keturn of Creed and Caste of Scholars for the year lSSl-82, 


CoLIiKOSS. 

O 

k 

i ^ 

Xl 

3 

if 

m 

S) . 

p 

Oi 

O K< 
u a 

^ B 
a a 

o 

M 

5 

a 

0 . 

1 X 

M 1 

CC, rt 1 

1 = 

to c tiT 

-O A . if 

KM 

° i* 3 
a .is 3 

^ -V erj 
«!.a cl c • 

5u: Sr 

-3 

I? ^ 

&l (A 

0 « 

H 

0 fH) 

<V 0 

'a'^ cJ 

B 2-^ 

III 

|23 

a 

-v 

DO 

a 

U 

a 

•0 

0 

5 

5 

o 

*3 

a 

0 

55 

Number of 
Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

5 

ja 

6 

TofiL. 

Sunnis. 

1 i 

c/2 

Governmeut Collegce, General 

11 (rt) 

1,116 

971 

1 

70 

31 

62 

1 

11 

6 

l,Hl(d) 

Aided „ „ • • i 

2 (i) 

650 

1 

405 

22 1 

67 

7 

6 

26 

3 

66« 

Umvlded „ „ , . 

S (c) 

436 

406 

16 

13 

1 



Mt 

436 

Medical College, Calcutta 

1 

117 

60 

7 

2 



48 


117 

Totil , 

17 

2,253 

1.644 

1 

115 

133 

60 

7 

86 

8 

2,252 (41 


(а) No roturuH from Patna College. 

(б) „ friun the Free Church, Dovcton,.aDd London Miwionary Society's Colleges, 

(c) From La MartinU^re and the City College. 

(4) One student from Ilooghly not returned. 



Return of Social Position of Scholars for the year 1SS1-S5, 



No. of 
Colloprt 
which nave 
K‘nt ill 
returns. | 

Annual 

Annual 

Annua] 

I Aiiniml 

1 Annual 

Annual 

im <tmp of 
guardian 




incurre of 

Incomo of 

Im omc of 

income of i iii-oiiio of 



COLLlQBfl. 

guardian 
between ! 

gnardiuii 

botwcPM 

guardian 

Imtwct'U 

gmirdim 
between 1 

gi ardiau 
betwicn 

Not 

returned. 

Torat. 


I'l*t and 
A*20. 

£20 and 

£60. 

Lot) and 
£100 

1 

£l<K>und ' 
[ £JOO. j 

£2m) and 
AbtKL 

upwHuU of 
£600. 



Govt. Colleges, General 

11 {a) 

163 

206 

211 

170 

171 i 

Ml 

11 

1,115 

Aided „ 

2 (i) 

15 

37 

210 

1101 

88 

13 


560 

Unaided „ 

1 {c) 

15 

11 

13 

8 

2 



52 

Medical College, Calcutta 

1 

15 

20 

35 

23 

ni 



117 

Total 

15 

208 

343 

4(59 j 

UK) i 

1 

277 

153 

M 

1,S7() 


(d) No return from Patna Ci)llejfo 

(A) No return from (he Free (Mm re h, Doveton, an<l London Ml*<hioii!ir> Soeiety's CollejireN. 

(c) No return from the Aletroinjlitau luhUtution, La Marfiiiiore, the City and Albert CollefroR. 


328. The results of the University examinations in Arts of each college 
are given in the following statement : — 





F.A. 

B.A. 

llONOVW 

Ani) M A 


CotLsass. 




— 


- ' * - 





t'lindidatoB 

Candidates 

Candulatcs 

CandldatOB 

C iinlldateM 

Camliilntos 




(laminod. 

pashod. 

( xuiiiined. 

piihMed. 

eiainiiM'd. 

Jiansed. 


Oovernment. 








Presidency College 


77 

31 

75 

28 

30 

0 

Sanskrit. 

V 


21 

10 



5 

5 

Hooglily 



52 

27 

22 

13 

7 

4 

Dacca 



88 

43 

IC) 

7 

6 

3 

Kisbnaglinr 



22 

0 

10 

1 

2 

... 

Bcrlmmpore 

• 


12 

3 

*18 

... 


1 

Patna 



58 

2 r, 

0 

2 

Ravenshuw 

„ (Cuttack) 


8 

f) 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Rajshahyo 

>> • 


21. 

10 

0 

3 


... 

Midnaporo 



a 

4 

... 




Chittagong 

» * 


i) 

3 





Betbuno 

.a 

* 

1 

1 







Total 

378 

171 

MS 


51 

22 


Aided, 



1 





General Asserably's 


180 

41 

82 

21 

10 

2 

Free Church 

. 


72 

10 

11 

3 

5 

2 

St. Xu viol's 


, 

12 

4 

7 




Dovoton . 



11 

4 





London Mission 

• 


20 

0 






Unaided. 

Total 

301 

80 i 

ICO 

21 1 

15 1 

4 

Metropolitan 


115 

31 

42 j 

7 

1 


Baptist Mission . 
Bishop’s College 



D 

6 

1 

*“ 1 

’* 1 





Total 

121 

3(; 

__ i 

« 1 

ij 



Gband Total 

800 

287 1 

U'Jl j 

01 

07 1 

20 


329. The second languages taught in Government colleges arc Sanskrit and 
Persian or Arabic. In aided colleges for the education of Europeans, Latin or 
Greek is the second language. Of the 2,745 students in the Oovernraent, 
aided, and unaided colleges, 2,19C took up Sanskrit, 15 Arabic, 111 Persian, 
132 Latin, and 1 Greek. Of the (> undergraduate students in the College 
Pepartment of the Bethunc School, the second language of one was Latin, 
of four Sanskrit, and of one Persian. 

330. Of the Bengal candidates for the B.A. degree examinations, 181 took 
up the Literature and 125 the Science Couree. Of the former 12, or 23 per 
cent., passed, and of the latter 53, or 12 per cent. 

This is the first occasion, since the alternative courses were established, 
on which the number of A course candidates has exceeded that of those taking 
up the B course. In the earlier days of the new system the B course was 
thought to be easier, because it comprised a smaller number of subjects, and 



involved a smaller number of pages to be read. That illusion was soon dis- 
pelled by the results of the examinations ; and yet it was found that increasing 
numbers of students, even in the colleges in which the fullest option was 
allowed, took up tlio B course. It was discovered also that the B course was 
selected by all the best students, a fact which pointed to a growing taste for 
scientific instruction. Of late years, accordingly, the proportion of success 
among B course candidates has been very much higher than among those 
taking uj) litemture. The recent increase, noted above, in the number of 
candidates taking u[) the A course for the degree is due to the great increase 
of late years in the number of students at private colleges, which generally 
confine themselves to that course?. 

331. Of the Honour and M. A. candidates 11 passed in English, 3 in Mathe- 
matics, 4 in I’hysieal Science, 4 in Sanskrit, and 3 in History. 

332. The libraries in the Presidency, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, and other 
old colleges are richer than those of the colleges opened in later years. The 
Pr(?sidency College has for many years enjoyed an allowance of Rs. 300 a 
month, and has accumulated a comprehensive library of modern literature in 
all branches of knowledge. The Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna Colleges have a 
library allowance of Rs. 400 a year; and the Kishnaghur, Rajshahyc, and 
llavcnshaw Colleges from Rs. 300 to Rs. 360 a year. It is believed 
on good grounds that tho general reading of college students is getting 
limited to a very narrow range. Tliis result may be attributed with fair pro- 
bability to the system of University examinations hitherto prevailing. The 
library medal, and the other special rewards created by the Council of Educa- 
tion for the eneoumgement of private reading, no longer exist. But the new 
scheme of examinations, which will be described hereafter, and which will come 
into force in 1884, has been designed with the declared and express object of 
promoting among the b(!st students a taste for private reading, on subjects 
allied to those of their college studies. This it hopes to effect by instituting 
for the B.A. degree an honour standard, over and above the pass standard 
which every candidate has to take up. 

333. Since the introduction of the scientific course in the degree examinations, 
all colleges of the first grade have been supplied with laboratories, apparatus, 
and seientiflo appliances generally. The Presidency College has a complete 
physical and chemical laboratory, and a good supply of instruments. The 
Hooghly College has a good chemical laboratory, in addition to a botanic 
garden. A spacious and well-equipped laboratory has just been built for the 
Patna College, and large extensions have been sanctioned for the Kishnaghur 
College laboratory. In the other colleges the laboratories, although not so 
completely equipped, serve the necessary purposes of instruction. When the 
alternative courses in science were adopted by the University for the B.A. 
degree, a grant for the purchase of scientific apparatus, to tho amount generally 
of Rs. 6,000, was sanctioned for each Government College of the first grade. 
Tho scientific course is now taught in every Government College, the course 
in literature is taught in addition in two only, — the Presidency and Dacca 
Colleges. 

334. The total expenditure on all the Arts Colleges returned was 
Rs. 5,24,106 in 1881-82, out of which the State contribution amounted to 
Rs. 2,77,278, or a little more than half. On tho Special Colleges the Govern- 
ment contribution was four -fifths of the total expenditure. The following 



tabular statement gives the details of income and expenditure from all sources. Xo contributions towards the cost of collegiate education were 
received from Municipalities, or from local lates and cesses. 
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335. Tho following statement shows in detail the expenditure from State 
funds and from local sources on each Qovei’nment and aided college. Unaided 
institutions generally furnish no returns of expenditure. 


COLLKQIS— QlKBBiL. 


Oovernmrnt — 

I’n hideucy College . , 

Haunkiit ,, 
ilm.ghly 
l>H(Ma ,, 

Kishuaghur ,, 

Ilcrh.'iiiiporo ,, 

1‘utiiti ,, 

RiiveiiHhaw ,, (Cuttack) 
KiilHlmhyo ,, 

Mi<lniii)(>rc ,, 

(’hillugong 
Hctliuuo UirU’ Hohool 


Total 

Auird 

Oenrnil AHMembly’H College, ralcutta| 
hrce Clnirch College, Culeutta 
8t Xuviiir’d ,, ,, 

DuncIom ,, ,, 

London MiHaion ,, Uhowaniporo 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 
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lU. 

Kb. 

Kb. 

Km. 

Kb. a 

F. 

Kb. 

A. 

V. 

Kh, A 

I*. 

374 

12 

71,005 

48,603 

1,20,498 

214 

14 

6 

114 

12 

7 

.359 

n 

1 

6Ht 

6 

lO.otl 

1 ,505 

2n,626 

‘288 

6 

6 

21 

2 

H 

31*2 

8 

2 

IIU 

6 

31,607 

12,877 

47, 184 

192 

4 

2 

71 

8 

7 

263 

12 

9 

2M0 

0 

21,170 

18,603 

39,673 

92 

0 

8 

HO 

7 

2 

172 

7 

10 

66 

6 

3-’, 023 

6,817 

38,8^42 

438 

11 

2 

03 

6 

1 

532 

1 

3 

3« ^ 

6 

10,MS.5 

1,010 

11,018 

12, '125 

321 

8 

6 

6(1 

10 

0 

.385 

2 

6 

160 

6 


40,51.3 

27.1 

0 

2 

7s 

2 

3 

3M 

2 

5 

38 

4 

14,(5sl 

2.430 

17,1*20 

411 14 

1 

7.1 14 

6 

518 12 

7 

65 

3 

3, »6H 

13, ‘201 

16,662 

62 

1.1 11 

2 id 

J 

2 

.302 

15 

1 

11 

6 

2,7"0 

3,818 

6,628 

211 

13 

6 

206 

0 

0 
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l.t 

6 

17 

3 

4.201 
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4,817 

3,116 
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1 

1 

13 

1 

0 

.32 t 

2 

1 
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3.000 
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0 

0 

*20 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

1 , 103 


2,5.5,8*28 

1,21,5(M1 

3,77,314 
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6 

8 
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3 

0 

3*20 

9 

5 
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6 

7.200 

49,078 
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15 

6 

1 
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6 

0 

no 

11 

10 
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6 

5,MK) 

25,844 
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2 

0 
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8 

10 
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10 

10 

72 

6 
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• '1 he fce-nitcH ui th<» unaided colleges of Culcutt.a umlcr iiaiivo management are Uh, 3 a month. The Duidw.m Mahauija’s College 
charges no fcc-s. 

t Kmind by dividing the expenditure by tho aver.ige monthly roll number 

X Including li HtuileniH of the drd and ith >e.ir cI.hkiis, who read their Knglish sabjoets in tho Piosidoncy College. 

336. Tho stall' of each college aud the salary attached to each professor- 
ship arc tahulatcd below : — 


Namb of Coi.legb. 

Trofciisors. 

Salary . 


GOVKRN.MKNT COLLEGES. 

Rs. A. \\ 

r RESIDENCY CoLLEOK . 

Principal and Professor of English 

0 0 


1 Piof(\s.sor of Natural Science 

i,riO 0 0 


1 Do. of Chemistry 

1,150 0 0 


3 Do. of Mathematics . . 

c 

800 0 0 
o:)0 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


3 Do. of English . . , < 

935 0 0 

36(5 10 8 


1 Professor of History .... 

1 Do. of Mental and Moral Philosophy 

1,0U0 0 0 


and Logic ...... 

550 0 0 


1 Professor of Sanskrit .... 

.‘SCO 0 0 


1 Assistant Professor of Sanskrit 

200 0 0 


1 Teacher of Sanskrit .... 

.50 0 0 


1 Do. of Arabic and Persian . | 

50 0 0 
to 75 0 0 

IIOOOIILT COLLEOB , 

Principal and Professor of Mathematics 

1,'3.50 0 0 


1 Professor of History and English Lilcrature 

•JiK) 0 0 


1 Do. of Logic and English Literature . 

700 0 0 


1 Lecturer in B,»tany .... 

1 Do. in Chemistry and Physical Geo- 

150 0 0 


praphy . . . 

250 0 0 


1 Lecturer in Mathematics 

100 n (1 


1 Assistant Professor of Sanskrit 

ISO 0 0 


1 Do. of Arabic and Persian . 

60 0 0 

^ . 


_ ^ _ 
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Name of Coli-eob. 

Professors. 

Salary. 



(JOVEUNMENT COLLEGES-^o;/^/. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Kishnaghur College 

Principal and Professor of Sci»‘nce 

650 

0 

0 


1 Professor of Hnj^lish .... 

550 

0 

0 


1 L(‘e<nrer in Science .... 

200 

0 

0 


1 Assistant Professor of Mathematics . 

;h)o 

0 

0 


1 Lecturer in English .... 

Ido 

0 

0 


1 Assistant Professor of Sanskrit 

100 

0 

0 

Dacca College 

Principal and Professor of Enj^lish Lit(‘raturc . 

1 IVofc'^sor of Lo^ic, Mental and Moral Phi- 

010 

0 

0 


losopliy . . .... 

70(» 

0 

0 


1 Pn'f(‘ssor of Natural Science 

.550 

0 

0 


1 Do. of hhij^lish Literature 

5.50 

0 

0 


1 Lc'clurcr in Dullish . . . . 

2.50 

0 

0 


1 Do. in ('heinistry .... 

50 

0 

0 


1 Assistant Lc'eturerin Mathematics 

75 

0 

0 


1 Do. Professor of Sanskrit . 

75 

0 

0 

Patna Colt.ege 

Principal and IVofessor of Science 

1,250 

0 

0 


1 Pro lessor of ^Matlnunatics , , 

(H(» 

0 

(1 


1 Do. of 1 ji t era t lire .... 

ti.M) 

0 

0 


1 Assistant Piofessor .... 

d«0 

0 

0 


1 Do. Lt'ctuicr in Science 

100 

0 

0 


1 D<». Prof«“s.sor of Sanskrit. 

190 

0 

n 


1 Dead Monlvi ..... 

100 

0 

0 

Cuttack Collecje 

Principal and Professor of Eno-lisli 

450 

0 

0 


AsM^tant Professor ..... 

2s(l 

0 

0 


Lc<*tur('r in }^<'ietice ..... 

1(10 

0 

0 


Do. in Mathematics .... 

150 

0 

0 


Do. in f]n;^lish .... 

100 

0 

(1 


1 Sanskrit dVaelier ..... 

(10 

0 

0 

Rajshahye College . 

Principal and Professor of Litenitun* 

750 

0 

0 


Professor of Ijitcraturc .... 

500 

0 

0 


As>i^t.int Profossor of Mathematics 

200 

0 

0 


fjccturerin IMiysieal Seieiicc 

1.50 

0 

0 


Sanskrit Teacher ..... 

50 

0 

0 

College Dei’artmevt of I 
THE Bethune School. J 

Lecturers 

1.50 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sanskrit College . 

Princi[>al and Professor of Philosophy and Rhe- 





toric ....... 

1100 

0 

0 


Professor of Sanskrit IjitiTuture and (Jrammar. 

150 

0 

0 


Do. of do. do. Law 

100 

0 

0 


As^istant> Profc'ssor of Rluduricand Grammar. 

Of) 

0 

0 


Mnulish Lecturer ..... 

150 

0 

0 


Vddiiional English Lecturer 

150 

0 

0 

Bbrhampore College . i 

Principal ...... 

020 

0 

0 


Assi-,taut Pndessor of Sanskrit 

ISO 

0 

0 


IjccturiT in Mathoinatics .... 

100 

0 

0 


Ijecturcr in Chemistry and Botany 

50 

0 

0 

Midn\pore College 

Head AIa‘'ter ..... 

300 

0 

0 


‘2ml Master ...... 

200 

0 

0 


.‘Ird Afastor ...... 

150 

0 

0 


Head Pundit ...... 

50 

0 

0 

Chittagong Coi.lkgr 

Head Master 

200 

0 

(I 

! 

2nd Master ...... 

150 

0 

0 

i 

drd Alastcr ...... 

150 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Head Pundit ...... 

50 

0 

0 
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Name of Coilkor. 

Proft'bBors. 

Salary. 


AIDED COLLEGES. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

(iKMKRAl. A.‘^SI•:MULY^S IX- 

Principal and Proft^ssor of Pliilosopliy . 

tilO 

0 

0 

SriTUTlUN, 

1^'ofcssors of En^'lisli Litcniturc 

],7»0 

0 

0 


1 Professor of Mat hematics 

•2i() 

0 

0 


1 Ho. of Chemisfry and Botany . 

75 

0 

0 


2 Professors of Sanskrit . . . , 

100 

0 

0 

FiaiM CiiUKcii Institutiov. 

Principal ...... 

VoO 

0 

0 


d Eiiro])can Professors . . . . 

1,U0 

0 

0 


(5 Native do. .... . 

470 

0 

0 

8t. Xavitui’s . 

Hector ....... 

500 

0 

0 


2 Professors of English .... 

600 

0 

0 


1 Professor of Science .... 

doo 

0 

0 


2 Professors of ]\la(licmatics 

600 

0 

0 


1 Professor of [jatin .... 

dOO 

0 

0 


1 Do. of Sanskrit .... 

35 

0 

0 


1 Do. of Persian .... 

20 

0 

0 

Doveton (’oi.pkce . 

Principal, Professors, and Teachers 

1,705 

0 

0 

London Mission\h\ J.nsti- 

Principal and ITofessor of ICnj^lish Literature. 

350 

0 

0 

Tl/nON, lilluw VNll’OllE. 

2 fhiropean Proft‘ssurs .... 

395 

0 

0 


d Native do. .... 

2^6 

0 

(1 


UNATDKD COLLKGl'S. 




La Martinique Cof.eeoe , 

(j Professors ...... 

.... 



Meikoi’oeitan Institution . 

1 Secretary ...... 

r 225 

0 

0 


3 Profc.ssors of En^-lish Literature 

200 

0 

0 



( 100 

0 

0 



( 2'’5 

0 

0 


2 Do. of Matheruaties 

{ ;;; 

0 

0 


1 Professor of Lo<;ic and Psycholofjfy 

no 

0 

0 


1 Do. of History .... 

100 

0 

0 


2 lh'ofe.ssors of Sanskrit .... 

( 110 
t 60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seram TORE Coleeoe 

1 Princ*i])al ...... 

1 Professor of ]\ra1hematicH 





2 A.ssistant Professors .... 

1 Pundit 


.. 


City (.’oi.ekok^ CAi.d rrA . 

5 Professors ...... 

1 San.'^krit Professor ..... 




Li EDWAN Maharaja’s' 

Prinei])al ...... 

150 

0 

0 

CoEEI'OE. 

1 Leeturer ...... 

100 

0 

0 


1 Do 

100 

0 

0 

Ai.uert Coeeeoe, Cveuutta 

1 

1 Hector ..... 

d Professors ...... 

1 Sanskrit Professor ..... 





1 







337. The question of raising the fee-rates in colleges (see table, para. 335) 
was again raised last yt'ar. TVith the exception of the Principal of the Patna 
College, who considered that the fee-rate might be raised from Es. 6 to Es. 8 
a month, the Principals of all colleges unanimously represented that any 
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increase in the existing rates would largely reduce the number of students, and 
would thus defeat the object in view, namely, the reduction of the Government 
expenditure ; while at the same time it would make the attainment of degrees 
more and more dilFicult for the struggling middle classes by whom tlie colleges 
are chiefly recruited, and would confine the Spread of ‘‘ Western science and 
Western culture” within a still narrower range of students than at present. 
The conclusion to be drawn appears to be that any sensible increase in tlie fee- 
rates would entail greater liardsliip on students, and limit tlie spread of know- 
ledge in a greater degree than would be warranted by any questionable de- 
crease in the Oovernnieiit expenditure}. The fee-rate in the Presidency Colleges 
Its. 12 a month, is exceptionally liigh, and this liigh rate is ])resuinably the 
cause wliy tbe number of pupils in it lias fallen from 405 in 1871 and 142 in 
1872 to 1171 in 1S82, notwithstanding the fact that the total number of eollege 
students has douliled within that period. 

In no college} are students exempted from the payment of fi'cs. But in 
the llooghly College Muhammadans, and in the Sanskrit Coll(\ge the sons of 
bond fide pandits, are allowed to read at reduced rates. Again, a portion of the 
fees of Muhammadan pupils in all Government colleges, and in the privat(» 
colleges of Calcutta, is paid from the Mohsin Fund. 

The higliest boarding charges at the hostels in Calcutta and TIooghly are 
Rs. 12 and Jls. 1 a month resi^eclively. Thus in B(mgal the fee-rafc's ('xcec^d 
the boarding charges for the students. At Oxford and Cambridge} the tuition 
foes amount to about one-fifth of the boarding charges. 

338. Tlie following w('re the sanctioned grants for Gov(*rnment scholar- 
ships tenable in colleges for the year 1881-82 : — 

Hs. 


Senior .... 

• 

. 2b720 

Junior .... 

. 

. 4:),7d5 

Sanskrit College scliolarsliips 

. 

. 

Eiigiiieeriiig „ „ 

. 

. 10,080 

Medical „ ,, 


. 4,800 


BesidciS tlic above Government scliolarships there were also tlie endowed 
scholarships detailed in paragraphs 89 and 140. 

339. On the results of tlie Entrance and First Arts Examinations held in 
December 1881, 155 junior and 50 senior scholarships respectively wen* awarded. 
Of tliese, one senior and three junior scliolarsliips were awarded to female 
students. The junior scholarships are of tlie value of Rs. 10, Rs. 15, and 
Rs. 20 a month, tenable for two years after passing the Entrance Examination ; 
the senior scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 and- Rs. 25 a monlh, tenable for 
two y(*ars after passing the First Arts Examination. 

340. There is no serious complaint in Bengal tliat encoui’agem(‘nt to enter tlie 
jmblic service is not offered to distinguish(}d stu(l(*n(s of the* University. The 
Government of Bengal appears in Ihe main to have acted from the curliest 
times on the conviction that in moderation, in bnlanei} of mind, in stability of 
character, and in those mental qualith's Ailiieb g<‘nemlly dislingnisli men of 
sound and solid education, tlie foremost studmits < ‘ Mje Englisli colleges were 
in no way deficient. Accordingly, the Governmoo. lias selected many such 
students year by year for resixmsible and honourable ( 'nployment in tin* jmblic 
service. Similarly, the High Court, as a dispcaiscr of patronage in appoint- 

Bengal. 


2(5 
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ments, has consistently raised the standard of the educational qualifications 
•which it requires of candidates; and the number of University graduates that 
proceed to the highest degree, that of Master of Arts, is, under the inducement 
thus offered, constantly increasing. 

341. Before proceeding to a statement of the number of graduates that 
have joined the public service and the various professions, some account may be 
given of the existing provision for professional instruction. The number of pro- 
fessional colleges increased from 9 to 10 in the year 1881-82, on the 
opening of a law class in connection with the (unaided) Metropolitan Institu- 
tion. In 1871 the number of professional colleges was 10, the Law Depart- 
ment of the Chittagong College having been closed on the last day of 
the preceding year. The following statement compares the number of stu- 
dents in these colleges in 1871 and 1882, and the rates of fees charged 
in them : — 



Numbib or rufiLB. 

Batb or rsBB. 

Gofciioit. 

mi. 

1B82. 

IS71. 

1882. 

OoMrnmeHi. 



Ks. 

Rs. 

1. Presidoncy Collogd, Law DepArtment 

310 

121 

5 and 10 

5 and 10 

2. Hooghlj „ 1, w . . . 

65 

37 

6 

6 and 7 

3. Dnccii „ , r 

81 

38 

5 

7 

4 . KiMhnaghur „ >» tr • . • 

45 

12 

B 

5 

6. Berhampore „ 

31 

Abolished iu 
1876. 

5 

... 

6. Patna n »» »§ • • • 

87 

37 

5 

7 

7. Cuttack „ ,1 . 

9 

8 

5 

... 

8. Oowhatty „ u u . • . 

15 

Tninsferred to 
Abhhui. 

5 

... 

9. lUjuhabye «>»... 

Establiabed in 
1880. 

17 


3 

10, Modicul College, Calcutta . 

219 

117 

5 

... 

il. Ciyjl Kngiiioering College .... 

103 

170 

5 

3, 5, and 8 

l/naic/ed. 





Metropohfcan luatitutiou, Tmwr Department 

Eat.ablisbed in 
1882. 

198 

... 

... 


342. The seven Law Departments send up candidates to the B.L. degree 
examination. The law classes in the Berhampore College were abolished on its 
redaction to the second grade, the University requiring that law lectures should 
be attended for a period of two years after taking the B.A. degree. From 
the Berhampore Law Department, during the 11 years that it existed, 14 
obtained the degree of B.L., and 19 passed as Licentiates in law, for which 
in former days the degree of B.A. was not required. 

The Law classes are not now attended by as large numbers as in 1871. 
They have been not merely self-supporting, but have yielded a profit. The 
total expenditure (met from fees alone) was Bs. 23,892 during the last year, 
ind the income of the classes exceeded this sum by over Rs. 4,000. 

343. The subjoined statements show (1) the number of graduates in Arts 
from collegiate institutions, and the number of such graduates who have taken 
service, public or private, or who have joined the medical, legal, and civil en- 
gineering professions ; (2) the number of graduates or licentiates in other 
Faculties, the great majority of whom, it may be assumed, have joined the 
corresponding professions. The information as to the subsequent employment 
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of graduates in Arts is taken from a paper contributed to the Hindoo Patriot 
by Babu Krishna Chandra Roy, of the Hare School, Calcutta ; — 


I.— Graduatkh in Arts. 







Number of 
B A. ‘a and 
M A. ’a 

Number 
that have 

Numbib that havb 

PBorKaBMHR 

JOINBD 

Pbbiod. 

Entraooe. 

Firat Arta 

B A. 

M.A. 

that have 
joined the 
public 
iiorvice. 

joined 

private 

aervloe. 

Legal. 

Medical. 

Civil 

Kbgmeer- 

intr. 

1857 to 1882 

16,291 

8,874 

1,689 

398 

626 

180 

681 

12 



II. -^UADUATKS IN OTHER FACULTIES. 



License 


Doctor 

Pbbiod. 

in 

B.L. 

in 


Law. 


Law. 

1887 to 1882 

207 

919 

2 


liiCBMaa 

IH MbDI- 

Bacuki.or 

IN JVlXDt- 


OlHB AHD 

SuaOBBY. 

CIM K 

Doctor 

of 

Mcdjciuo. 

Ik! Exaroio- 

2nd Examin- 

lat Bxamtn 

2nd Kxatuin- 

atiun. 

at ion. 

aiioD 

atinll 

679 

343 

127 

164 

6 1 


Licenae in 
Civil Kn- 
ginoeriug. 
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The number of subordinate executive and ministerial public offices (Gov- 
ernment and Municipal) in Bengal, of the value of Rs. 60 a month and 
upwards, may be roughly calculated at about 4,600. But notwithstanding 
the encouragement offered by Government, only 626 graduates out of the whole 
number are employed in the public service, the great majority being in 
professions, and some few in private service. The more extended employment 
of college-educated youths in public officers would increase the efficiency, the 
purity, the economy, and the popularity of the public service. A very large 
supply, therefore, of these educated men is still required to meet the fedt wants of 
the public service ; not to speak of the necessity of so far increasing their 
number as to force them by the struggle for existence into new paths of trade 
and industry. 

34)4). With regard to the effect of collegiate instruction on the general edu- 
cation and enlightenment of the people, little need bo said. It has been already 
remarked (paragraph 18) that “education in English was expected to perform 
a threefold function— to prepare a body of competent public servants, to diffuse 
European knowledge, and to elevate the moral and intellectual tone of the 
people. No one can seriously question that in Bengal English education has 
served all these useful purposes.” The broad results of English education of 
the higher kind may be shown in several ways. In the first place, it is to the 
establishment of Government schools and colleges, and to their maintenance 
at a high pitch of efficiency, that the wide acceptance of the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem by the people, and the multiplication by private effort of colleges and 
schools of all classes, is to bo ascribed. If there are eleven colleges maintained 
by Government, there are four private colleges under exclusively native manage- 
ment. Of high schools, for every one that is maintained by Government, there 
are three (two aided and one unaided) supported by private effort. Of middle 
English schools, there are 466 aided and 138 unaided, to nine that Government 
maintains. Of middle Vernacular schools, the number of private institutions 
exceeds those of Government by five to one. Of primary schools no mention 
need be made, since these owe both their origin and their continued existence 
to conditions outside the sphere of Government action. But after the first 
establishment and organisation of the departmental system, its further develop- 
ment has been effected almost exclusively by private enterprise and enthu- 
siasm, called forth by, the zeal for education which collegiate instruction has 
implanted. In fact, the first thing that an educated native docs, when he 
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embarks on the business of life anywhere outside Calcutta, is to look to the 
means of education that the place affords. He may want a school for the sake 
of his own children ; he may (if he is a rich man) be ambitious of founding a 
school for the glory of his name, or out of a sentiment of real benevolence. 
Wlialever the motive may be, the result is that, either by himself or in com- 
bination with his neighbours, his efforts are directed towards establishing a new 
vsehool or raising the status of one that already exists. Our young graduates, 
and not least among them our zemindar graduates, are the most active promoters 
of education in the country. It is well known that the bulk of the endowment 
of Rs. 1,60,000, subscribed by the llajshahye Association for the endowment 
of the local college, was the gift of a young zemindar who had just completed 
his education. The same thing in a smaller way goes on all over the country ; 
new schools are being constantly opened, or existing schools raised to a higher 
status, without any initiative action on the part of Government. 

In the second place, it is the English colleges alone that have produced 
the body of vernacular literature, both for school use and for general reading, 
for which Bengal is at the present day so remarkable. School-books on his- 
tory, geography, litcTature, and grammar, and even on elementary sci(mco and 
rnatliomatics, issue from the presses of Calcutta and Dacca in numbers which 
would appear very surprising to one unacquainted with tlie development of 
vernacular literatun'. in rec^ent years. Much of it is of slight value; but tliere 
is so mucli that is worthy of attention that a permanent Committee, whose 
numbers have recently been strengthened, has been in existemee in Bengal for 
the last few years, for the solo purpose of selecting from the mass of verna- 
cular publications those that are lit to be adopted as text-books for use in 
schools. At the pn'scmt day, practically the wliole of the school-books in use 
in middle schools in Bengal avo the work of writers who have reproduced in a 
vernacular form, for the bciKdlt of scholars in a lovvcn* stage of progress, the 
information they have acquired under our University system. This seems to 
bo an instance of “ downward filtration ** of a V(‘ry marked character, when all 
the pupils in middle schools profit by the labour of those' who have passed 
through our colleges. 

A third mode in which tlic effects of collegiate education arc manifested 
is seen in the associations which have been formed all over tire country for the 
promotion of objects of social and national importance. All these arc the 
work of the young men educated in our colleges ; and it should bo noticed 
that the promotion of female education is an object to which these associations 
devote special care. The Bengal Administration Report for 18S1-32 con- 
tains a list of some 125 societies which have hcon established under native 
management for ])urposes of mental culture or social improvc'ment. Among 
their declared objects are found “technical instruction in the arts and sciences;” 
“ to ameliorate the social, intellectual, physical, and moral condition of the 
young men of the neighbourhood;” “to bring Europeans and natives into 
(doscr literary union and intellectual sympathy, to promote the cause of social 
and moral progress, and to diffuse among the masses such education as the 
club is capable of with its means and resources “ to create a taste for study, 
and to bring together intelligent minds “ to educate the poor, to dislrilmte 
medicine to the indigent sick*, to support poor widows and orphans, to encourage 
female education, and to amt the sochil, moral, and intellectual condition 

of the neighbourhood;^’ — all being taken from the first page of the 

alphabetical list. The phrases ' to diffuse knowledge among the poor,” “to 
distribute medicine to the sick,”- to promote female education/* “ to inculcate 
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principles of morality,” " to promote temperance,” are of constant recurrence ; 
and though many of these societies exist as yet rather for the purpose of debate 
than of action, it is equally certain that many of them do a great amount of 
practical good. Amongst them may he specially noticed such societies as the 
Jossore Union, and those others which were united with it in a joint memorial 
to this Committee. These last are chiefly composed of gentlemen living in 
Calcutta, and thence organising and directing the practical measures to he car- 
ried out in the different districts from which they come. From such begin- 
nings as these have also developed, at a later stage, those Associations which are 
now chiefly known by the influence which they exercise on the course of poli- 
tical affairs. The criticism and advice which their knowledge and experience 
enable them to supply is constantly invited by Government when measures 
affecting the national welfare ai'e proposed. 

A society of a different kind, though of similar oiigin, is the Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science, which now gives systematic courses of 
lectures on the highest branches of experimental science to classes of students 
who have finished their collegiate education. 

346. Before quitting the subject of collegiate instruction, it may be men- 
tioned that the University courses in Arts have been greatly improved and 
strengthened by the new regulations adopted by the Senate in 1881, after pro- 
longed discussion. The general character of the changes may be shown as fol- 
lows : (1) a broadening of the basis of instruction at the First Arts stage, so as 
to allow of fuller and more complete courses of study being followed in special 
directions for the degree ; (2) the limitation of the number of subjects required 
for the B.A. degree, so as to secure greater depth of attainments in each ; (3) 
a great increase in the options, so as to provide for the varying tastes and capa- 
cities of students, and to encourage them to study those subjects for which they 
may have special aptitude ; (4) the introduction of an Honour in addition to a 
Pass standard for the B.A. degree, the declared object of this regulation being 
the promotion and encouragement of private study ; (6) the elevation of the 
standard for the M.A. degree, and the removal of the limit of time within 
which that degree can bo taken. This elevation of standard is rendered 
possible by the specialisation of the B.A. courses, and the higher standard 
consequently attainable in them. The general result of all the changes above 
described may be expected to be a marked advance in attainments and in 
standard of culture among the best students of the University. Hitherto the 
University has turned out men of good general education ; it has hardly ever 
produced a student who would be called a scholar if judged by the highest 
European standard. Up to the B.A. degree, the attention of students has neces- 
sarily been spread over a large number of subjects, and they have been deprived 
of the opportunity of devoting speeial attention to any, however pronounced their 
tastes and capacities may have been. The fear of failure in any one of their 
multifarious subjects of examination has naturally led them to pay undue atten- 
tion to those in which they were weakest, and which they were least likely to study 
with profit. Having to learn many subjects, a student was master of none : 
what was learnt without enthusiasm was readily forgotten. The system in fact 
has encouraged mediocrity; and it is only after the B.A. examination has 
been passed that a student has hitherto felt himself free to pursue the bent of 
his own inclinations in the field of study. Under the new system it may be 
hoped that, both in accuracy and precision of knowledge, and (a more important 
matter) in the free play of his faculties on their appropriate objects, the B.A. 
student of the future will start with those advantages which have hitherto been 
confined to students reading for the M.A. degree. 

Beogal. 
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340. Tlie new standard of the First Arts Examination is as follows 

I. — English. 

II. — A classical language. 

III, — Pure Mathematics, including Algebra, Modern Geometry of the 

Straight Line, Circle, Parabola, and Ellipse, and Trigonometry 
witli Logarithms. 

IV. — Elementary Physics, including Heat, Light, and Electricity (Fric- 

tional and Dynamical). 

V. — History of Greece and Rome. 

VI. — Deductive Logic. 

347. The standard for the B.A. degree is divided into two courses, A or 
Literature, and B or Science. 


A COTJHSE. 


Pas8 Subjects. 

I. — English. 

II.— Mental and Moral Science, t.e., Psy- 
chology, including the Psychology 
of Ethics and the History of Moral 
Systems. 

And one of the following- 
ill. — A classical language. 


IV, — History of England, and History either 
of India or of Greece and Rome. 
Elements of Political Economy, 


V. — Mathematics as in the B Course. 


Corresponding Honour Subjects, 

1.— In addition to the Pass subjects, a further 
course in English and the history of 
the English language and literature. 

II.— In addition to the Pass course, the His- 
tory of Modern European Philosophy 
and either— 

{(i) Pure Logic, or 
(b) Natural Theology. 

III. — In addition to the Pass course. Com- 

parative Grammar and either a second 
course in the classical language or a 
second classical language. 

IV. — History of England, India, Greece and 

Rome, a fuller course of Political Eco- 
nomy than the Pass course, and 
Arnold^s Lectures on Modern History, 
or Mill on Representative Government, 
or History of the Jews. 

V. — Mathematics as in the B Honour Course* 


Pass Subjects* 

1. — English. 

1 1 . — Mathematics : — 

Statics. 

Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

And one of the following- 
ill. — Physics and the Elements of Chemistry. 

IV. — Chemistry and the Elements of Physics. 

V. — Physiology and either Botany or 
Zoology. 

VI. — Geology and either Mineralogy or 
Physical Geography. 


Course. 

Corresponding Honour Subjects, 

I.— In addition to the Pass course, a course of 
prose works on scientific subjects, 

II. — In addition to the Passcour.se, Analytical 
Plane Geometry and the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. 

III. — The full course in Physics and Chemistry, 
together with the Doctrine of Scienti- 
fic Method. 

IV. — ^The full course in Physics and Clicmistry, 
together with the Doctrine of Scien- 
tific Method. 

V. — Physiology, Botany and Zoology, to- 
gether with the Doctrine of Scientific 
Method. 

VI,— Geology, Mineralogy and Physical Geo- 
graphy, together with the Doctrine of 
Scientific Method. 
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348. Any candidate who has passed the B.A. Examination may be 
examined tor the degree of M.A., in one or more of the following branches : — 

(1) Language. 

(2) History. 

(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

(4) Mathematics. 

(5) Natural and Physical Science. 

Section E . — Female Education. 

349. The extent to which the education of native girls has spread in the 
Lower Provinces will be seen in the following statement. It includes six girls 
reading in the College Department of the Bethune School, hut excludes 
three who are reading for the First Arts Examination in the Free Church 
Normal School 


Government schools 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

805 

Aided 


. 9;59 

I6,00-li 

Unaided . 

. 

. 71 

2,200 

Girls in boys^ schools . 

Total 

. 1,012 

18,509 

22,805 


Total 

• • • 

41, 8U 


350. It should be added here that, just as there are girls in boys’ schools, so 
there arc little hoys who attend the schools for girls. The number of such boys in 
1881-82 was 236. It Avould thus seem that the question of mixed schools has 
been to some extent practically settled. Not only are there more girls in boys’ 
schools than are found in schools of their own, but schools specially designed for 
girls are attended to some extent by boys also. The country, it would seem, is not 
rich enough to maintain separate systems of schools, and the attempt at system- 
atisation on the model of far richer countries may possibly result in frittering 
away its small resources. It is clear that a mixed school can entertain a 
stronger staff of competent teachers and claim a larger grant. As it is, girls’ 
schools are, broadly speaking, very weak ; although the terms on which aid is 
given to them are more liberal than those on which aid is given to boys’ 
schools, and the payment of fees at these schools is not made an indispensable 
condition. As long as, in accordance with the custom of the country, girls ar<! 
married early, and attendance at school ceases after marriage, it is worth 
considering whether mixed primary schools are not on the whole better suited 
to the circumstances than separate primary schools for girls. 

The fact is, little girls have occasionally attended pathsalas with their bro- 
thers and cousins from early times, and they do so now. Departmental officers 
have encouraged such attendance by giving additional rewards to those path- 
sala gurus who receive and teach girl pupils ; and the primary instruction of 
girls may, it would seem, be carried out very largely by the steady employment 
of such means. In villages where there are middle schools for girls, as well 
as schools for boys, the girls would naturally join the schools appropriated to 
them. 

351. The Government girls’ schools are (1) the Bethune School in Calcutta 
and (2) the Eden School at Dacca. The Bethune School, which has lOG pupils 
on its rolls, consists of a College and a School Department. Six pupils, after 
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passing the University Entrance Examination, joined the College Department. 
Two of them are now reading for the F.A. and two for the B.A. Examination. 
The otliortwo, MissD’Abreu and Miss AhalaDass, whoown first grade scholarships 
in the Entrance and First Arts Examinations of 1881 respectively, have recently 
joined the Madras Medical College, in which provision exists for the superior 
instruction of women in medicine. An application was made by the Dirctor of 
Public Instruction to the Council of the Medical College in Calcutta for the 
admission of these young ladies to that institution, to study the ordinary course 
prescribed for the degree ; hut it met with such determined opposition from the 
Professors of the College, that the proposal was for the time dropped. Of the 
other five girls who have passed the Entrance Examination (eleven in all), three 
are reading for the First Arts Examination in the Free Cliurch Normal School, 
one is reading privately, and one has discontinued regular study on her marriage. 

Of the 100 pupils in the School Department 68 learn English, 7 a classical 
language, and the rest Bengali. 

The Eden School at Dacca has 198 pupils. This school sent three success- 
ful candidates to the middle English and eleven to tlvc lower primary scholarship 
examination of 1881. 

362. The aided and unaided schools are spread over the whole country, 
being more numerous in the Dacca, Presidency, Burdwan, and Chittagong Divi- 
sions than elsewhere. 

363. The subjects of instruction and the text-hooks in use in girls’ schools 
are much the same as in schools for hoys. Geometry, however, which is 
taught in all middle and upper primary schools for boys, is not taught in girls’ 
schools, in which sewing and knitting ordinarily receive some attention. 

364. Some Primers were written in Bengali under the auspices of Mr. 
Bethune, expressly for use in girls’ schools ; these, however, were used from the 
beginning in boys’ schools also. The books intended for general reading by 
women, such as Navanari and Susilar Upakhijan, which were brought out by 
private publishers and the Vernacular Literature Society, are largely read in the 
zenanas ; although the national epics, the Bamayan and the Mahabharat still 
hold their places umivallcd. These are followed by the Chandi and the Amada 
Mangal, and yet more distantly by superior publications of the day, such as 
Babu Bankim Chundra’s novels. Many bad books also make tbeir way into the 
zenanas, if the male members of the family neglect the duty of selection. 

365. The main agency for the education of females in this country consists 
of the educated male members of the families to which they belong. The 
young man who has read Shakespeare and Scott explains them to his wife, sisters, 
and cousins ; if he knows Ealidas and Bhababhati, he will not feel satisfied 
until he has made the ladies of his house acquainted with them ; and if he bo 
a Musulman gentleman familiar with Gulistan and Alif Laila, he must in 
conversation with his ladies quote the former and tell stories from the latter. 

Education of a more formal and definite kind is carried on in the zenanas 
by the same agency, under the system of zenana examinations instituted by 
the Sabhaa which have sprung up in different parts of the country, on the 
model of the Hitakari Sabha of Uttarpara. Pupils of girls’ schools are thereby 
induced to keep up their studies to some extent, after they have quitted 

public scbools on tbeir marriage. 

366. Missionary agency is also at work in the same field, and is largely 
extending female education in this country. There are (1) the Church of Eng- 
land Zenana Mission Society, (2) the Church of Scotland, (3) the Free Church, 
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(1) the Americaa Mission, (6) the Ladies’ Association of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and (6) the Baptist Mission. These agencies work in 
Calcutta, the 24»Pergunnahs, Hooghly, Nuddea, Midnapore, Dacca, Tipperah, 
and Balasore. The number of zenanas in which they work varies from time 
to time. Detailed returns of the progress of female education under mission- 
ary societies, either in zenanas, or in schools mainly connected with zenana 
agencies, are received for Calcutta only, in which there is an Inspectress of 
Schools constantly at work. The standards under which they are examined 
are the following: The primary stage, lower section, is that of a pupil 
who can read little words, can distinguish the different letters composing the 
words, can write the alphabet neatly, and can numerate up to 50. In the 
higher section of the primary stage, a pupil should be able to read little 
stories, to spell words with compound letters, to write easy sentences from 
dictation, and to write and count the numbers up to 1,000. If she can 
answer questions about the stories she has been reading, can write such stories 
from dictation, can read, spell, and explain compound words, can numerate up 
to five figures, with ciphers, and do a simple addition sum, she is on the upper 
limits of the primary, and close on the middle stage. In the middle stage she 
should read Bodhoday, write and spell well, and do addition and subtraction. 
If she further knows a little grammar and the definitions of geography, can 
write and spell faultlessly, can turn a piece of poetry into prose, and do a multi- 
plication sum, she is approaching the confines of the upper stage. Applying 
these standards, the Inspectress reports that of 1,841 pupils examined, 1,381 
are in the lower primary stage, 405 in the higher primary, 49 in the middle, 
and 3 in the upper stage. The American Mission agency; which receives 
a grant of Bs. 750 a month, had 850 pupils examined. Three other agencies 
receive zenana grants varying from Its. 90 to Rs. 300 a month. The ages of 
the pupils examined varied from 4 to 40 years in all the agencies except 
those of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the maximum age of 
pupils in that agency being 14 years. In schools under native managers the 
maximum age is generally 10 years. Three of the Missionary Societies also 
receive grants varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 a month for the maintenance of 
orphan girls. 

357. The work of these various Missionary agencies, so far as concerns Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhood, has been to some extent tested by the work of the 
Inspectress above referred to, whose visits appear to be well received ; in fact 
the only complaint has been that they have not been sufficiently frequent. 
Some defects have thus been brought to light, partly in the system, and partly 
in the character of the teachers employed. The want of unity and of a com- 
mon organisation among the different agencies appears to lead to a cousid(u-able 
waste of power, which might be obviated by an agreement to divide the ground. 
Till recently, there has been no sustained attempt to enforce the payment of 
fees ; and there has even been a sort of competition among the agencies, which 
could not fail to react unfavourably upon those whom they sought to teach. 
Schools, too, have been unnecessarily multiplied within a limited area, lead, 
ing to needless expense and to deterioration of discipline. It may not bo possi- 
ble for the Zenana teachers to abstain from the attempt to teach elderly women 
ignorant of previous training, but certainly the younger women who have had 
some elementary teaching in the schools appear to offer much more promising 
material for their labours ; and a system of following up pupils when they leave 
school to be married would certainly be a great advantage, though it might 
require a little organisation among the different bodies. Nor arc the Native 
Bengal. 28 
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Christian teachers always sufficiently well taught, nor inrariably trustworthy. 
They are, however, improving as a class, as the Normal Schools send out women 
who have had a proper training. The European and Eurasian ladies also need 
in some cases a better acquaintance with the language, though the former 
practice of employing interpreters to accompany them seems to have died out. 

368. There is no special provision for the examination of girls, other than 
that just described for zenana agencies. Girls have long competed at the ordinary 
(lopartraontal examinations, and they have begun to do so at the University. 
In some districts, however, there are local examinations held either by the 
authority of the District Officers (see Appendix P), or under the auspices of 
Associations or Sabhas, such as the Hitakari Sabha of Uttarpara, the Bik- 
rampur Sanmilani Sabha of Dacca, the Mymensingh Sanmilani Sabha, the 
Zenana Associations of Puroodporc, Backergunge, Balasore, and others, which 
undertake to examine and reward the girls within their different areas. 

369. The following table will show the results of the various examinations 
held in the last year : — 



It thus appears that the number of girls that came to any kind of re- 
cognised examinations in the last year, over and above tlioso that attended the 
reward examinations of the lower primary pathsalas, was 337, of wliom 249 
were successful and 66 obtained scholarships. 

360. The schools for the training of female teachers are the following : — 

(1) The Normal School under the Church of England Zenana Mission 

Society in Calcutta, dating from 1857. It has 11 Eurasian 
pupils. Since its establishment it has trained a very largo 
number of teachers for work in zenanas or native girls’ schools, 
more than half of whom, it is stated, are still engaged in teach- 
ing. All pupils bind themselves to servo as teachers for two years. 
The school receives a Government grant of Rs. 160 a month. 

(2) The Free Church Normal School in Calcutta, dating from 1872. 

It has 30 native pupils, all of whom are Christians and learn 
through English. No engagement to servo as teachers is taken 
from the pupils, and the number actually so engaged is not 
believed to be very great. Many of them marry after complet- 
ing their course of training. This school has won distinction 
by the success of its pupils at the University examinations. 
The school receives a grant of Rs. 166 a month. 

(8) The pupils in the Orphanage under the American Mission are all 
trained to be teachers, though it is stated that many of them 
after training have given up the work. 

(4) In the Church Mission School at Agurpara, several teachers have 
been trained and are still at work. Some of these can teach 
elementary English. 
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361. The results hitherto attained, such as they are, are therefore tlio work 
of that which appears to he the most efficient agency at hand for the purpose, 
namely, the Missionary Societies. No greater success than that which has 
attended the efforts of these Iwdies can he expected from any puivly Govern- 
ment organisation. The history of the Normal School which was established 
in connection with the Bethune School in Calcutta at Miss Carpenter’s 
instance in 1868, and which M'as closed by Sir George Campbell’s orders in 
1872, is a record of almost unredeemed failure. The failure may have been 
partly attributable, it is true, to the religious scruples of thti head mistress, who 
manifested not merely indifference but absolute avei’sion to the princi[)le of a 
school conducted on a non-Christian basis. Still, it is not easy to see bow the 
school could have been much more successful than it was. The only classes 
of persons to which it was possible to look for a supply of such teachers were 
three, namely. Native Christians, Bairaginis, and widows left with few or no 
relatives to maintain them. The Committee of the Bethune School were of 
opinion that there existed in the minds of natives a prejudice against f(;male, 
converts as teachers in zenanas, which, M'hcther reasonable or unnjasonable, it 
was impossible to disregard. In the same way, though a certain stall 
of pupil-teachers composed of Ilindu widows and Bairaginis might be got 
together, yet it was open to grave doubt whether jn’ojudiccs might not arise 
against their employment, quite as strong as those felt towards native converts, 
and perhaps capable of greater justification. Tlio Committees therefore con- 
cluded that “ a class does not exist and cannot at present be called into 
existence, out of which the admitted want of trained teachers can be supplied.” 
The anticipations of the Committee have been in many respects confirmed 
by experience. The experiment of training Bairaginis has been fully tried 
at Dacca, but not with such results as would justify its renewal. The Baira- 
ginis were succeeded by Native Christians ; but they were fo\ind to be such 
unsatisfactory pupils that the failure of the scheme was admitted, and the 
school closed in 1871. The Inspector of Schools, referring to the fact that the 
pupils under training were all Native Christians, observed : “ In tins state- 
ment lies the practical condemnation of the scheme ; these Cliristian i)upils 
only differ from those furnished by Missionary institutions in being rather 
worse educated, and somewhat lower in the social scale.” lie afterwards 
stated that they belonged to a class which looked to domestic service on two 
or three rupees a month as employment suited to them. It is not from such 
sources that a supply of female teachers who can command respect can be 
looked for. 

362. In 1872, the Training Department of the Bethune School was found 
to consist of two married women and two widows, all Brahmos. One of them 
was afterwards removed from the school, as it was found impossible to teach 
her anything. In two years there had been no admissions, the only ajiplicant 
being a Brahmo widow of 35, wholly uninstructed. In these circumstances 
the school was closed under orders of Government. In reply to a memorial 
praying for its retention, the Government of Bengal explained its reasons for 
closing the school. “ The Lieutenant-Governor has directed that the Govern- 
ment Normal School for women at Calcutta should be closed, not merely because 
it had been for three years unsuccessful, but because he is satisfied that if any 
undertaking of this kind is to succeed in the present state of Indian society, 
it must be started and managed by natives, according to native feelings and 
native fashions and the Government letter went on to say that the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor was convinced that, as native society is now constituted, a 
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Government boarding school would not attract the class of women who would 
make satisfactory schoolmistresses. 

863. To take the second of these statements first. The question of a board- 
ing school for adult females should be kept apart from that (with which it is some- 
times confounded) of a training school for teachers. Success may be possible 
in the former case where it cannot be hoped for in the latter. It would be 
quite possible, for example, to get together in considerable numbers, as pupils 
of a Government boarding school, young Brahmo ladies, malried women whose 
husbands arc anxious to have their wives instructed, and Hindu widows whose 
relatives feel the burden of supporting them. Native Christians would not 
generally bo allowed by their pastors to attend such a school ; and Bairaginis, 
it is presumed, would not be encouraged. With the first three classes, however, 
the school might be filled. But it can hardly be assumed that the pupils would 
in their turn become teachers. The married woman, when her education was 
complete, would go back to her husband’s house. The educated Brahmo girl, 
oven if she became a teacher, would soon be sought after as an eligible wife. 
The widow, if elderly, could derive little profit from her training, after a life 
spent in ignorance : if still young, the conditions of Hindu society are not 
such that sho could go off to a strange place to undertake the charge of a 
school. 

364. It is probable that the employment of Native Christians as teachers 
for Hindu girls is not rcgai'ded by native gentlemen with that suspicion and dis- 
trust with which the Bethunc Committee believed that the attempt so to employ 
them would be attended. Those who arc anxious about the education of their 
children seem to care little for the circumstance that the teacher, whether 
in the zenana or in the school, is a Christian ; it is apparently thought that the 
habitual surroundings of the pupils’ lives are sufficient to counteract the influ- 
ence of occasional Christian teaching. But it is equally certain that such teach- 
ers are best trained, not in a neutral Government institution, but in a school 
maintained by the Church to which they belong. Further, the constant super- 
intendence which they are found to require can be best secured by their 
working under such supervision as a Missionary organisation alone can supply. 
Government cannot invade that field with profit, or with any chance of success. 
The Missionary institutions of Calcutta are quite strong enough for the work, 
and they alone can effectually carry it out. 

366. To the Brahmo body again may be entrusted the task of educating 
the ladies of that sect. The majority of those so educated would not, it is true, 
be educated for the calling of teachers, but hero and thei*e a pupil might be 
found who was willing to teach, especially if circumstances so favoured her 
that teaching did not involve separation from husband and family. This last 
condition seems indeed to bo an almost essential condition of success in any 
scheme for the provision of female teachers. The experiment of training the 
wives of actual teachers has not, as a matter of fact, been yet tried in Bengal. 

366. As to widows, there is one section of that class from which better 
results may be anticipated. For a long time the home education of women has 
been spreading ; and in many parts of the country, zenana associations, aided by 
Government, have been organised with the express object of subjecting such 
homo-taught pupils to a common’examination, and rewarding the best of them 
w'ith prizes and scholarships. Some of them are doubtless widows in middle 
life. It was partly to this class that the Female Normal School at Boaliya 
appealed. This was established in 1868 by the munificence of Kumar Chundra- 
nath of Nattoje, in response to an appeal made on the occasion of Miss 
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Carpenter’s visit to India. The Kumar subscribed Rs. 120 a month for the 
purpose ; and the school was for two years maintained solely from that sourc(\ 
In 1870, Government supplemented the local income by a grant of Rs. 250 
a month, and a well-qualified European lady was appointed superintendent 
of the school. Yet the results were hardly proportionate to the outlay. The 
pupils were for the most part widows of respectable family and good character, 
chosen out of the villages by the Deputy Inspectors in communication with th(^ 
leading men. Their number was generally 10 or 12. The number sent out as 
teachers from the foundation of the school to the end of 1877 was 8 only ; and 
the expenditure had been Rs. 30,000. So small was the demand for female 
education in that quarter that there were at that time four trained pupils ready 
to serve as teachers, for whom no employment could be found ; two of them 
had been seven or eight years in the school. Of the pupils then in the school, 
2 were Bairaginis, 3 inferior Brahmins, 4 Sahas, 1 Goala, 1 Lala, and 1 Baroi . 
The difficulty of finding a constant supply of women, fitted by position, 
intelligence, and character to become pupils of training schools, was certainly 
very groat ; and not less so was that of finding employment for them when 
trained. Possibly with patience, and with a disposition to be content with 
small results at the outset, greater success might have been attained. Ilowever 
that may be, the promoter of the school withdrew his subscription, and the 
school was closed in 1878. The head mistress was transferred to the charge of 
the new Government school for girls at Dacca. 

367. As to the future provision of female teachers, two suggestions may be 
made. The first is, that a class for teachers might be opened in connection with 
the Government school for girls at Dacca, where there is much enthusiasm about 
female education, especially among the Brahmo community and the less con- 
servative among the Hindus. There is already an adult class in the school ; 
and we might perhaps look with confidence to the varying circumstances and 
conditions of life of the pupils, and to the judgment of the managing committee 
in admitting them, as affording a guarantee tliat some among tliem would of 
their own free will take to the profession of a teacher. The second suggestion 
is, that the question of female training schools may be taken up as part of the 
larger question of European and Eurasian education. A central training school 
for European and Eurasian pupils might be establislied, or if already in 
existence liberally aided, under the charge of a well-qualified lady-superin- 
tendent. The pupils would be trained with the object of taking charge, not of 
the small village schools throughout the country, but of provincial female 
training schools hereafter to be established ; and it would bo in these latter 
schools that the actual village or zenana teachers would be trained. This seems 
to provide for a supply of female teachers on a sufficiently comprehensive basis ; 
and it is probable that under such conditions the girls’ schools would be well 
attended and successful. 

368. Nothing has been said here with regard to the relative efficiency of 
male and female teachers. In Bengal, where the difficulties of obtaining female 
teachers has been found very great, male teachers have been almost exclusively 
employed in girls’ schools. In many cases they are the vernacular teachers of 
the neighbouring boys’ school, whose services can thus be obtained at a very 
cheap rate. In some places the girls’ and the boys’ schools sit in the same 
building under the same teachers at different hours. The teachers receive no 
special training qualifying them for the charge of girls’ schools ; and it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that if competent female teachers can be found, 
the schools would become much more popular and efficient. But no particular 
difficulties have arisen from the employment of male teachers. 

Bengal. 
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370. The total fee-collections for the year in Government, aided, and un- 
aided schools for native girls are shown below ; — 


Class of School. 

Hljrh 

Schools. 

Middle 

English. 

Middle 

Vermicular. 

Upper 

Primary. 

Lower 

Primary. 

Total. 

Oovemnieat 

3,488 





3.488 

Aided 

... 

1.408 

278 

8,848 

1,049 

11,683 

Unaided . 


... 

33 

322 

167 

612 

Total . 

3,468 

1,408 

311 

9,170 

1,206 

16.683 


371. The only Govci'nmcnt girls’ school which charges fees is the Bethune 
School at Calcutta ; and even in this case the fee is really a charge to cover 
the cost of conveyance or board. The middle vernacular, upper primary and 
lower primary schools are the institutions for native girls under private managers 
in the country. As a rule, prizes are given in all girls’ schools, encouragement 
by means of rewards being thought particularly necessary in these schools in 
order to secure large and regular attendance. 

372. As noticed elsewhere, there are no special provisions for girls’ scholar- 
ships, except what are either set apart by district officers from the primary as- 
signments at their disposal, or are awarded by the private associations which 
have started up. The University and the departmental examinations on which 
scholarships arc awarded, are, however, all open to girls and boys alike. 


Section F . — Supply and Distribution of Text-boolcs. 

373. The text-hooks in use in the indigenous schools were and still arc to a 
largo extent in manuscript. Printed hooks began to he used in them about the 
year 1814. Bengali type had already been founded in England ; founts were 
also cast in Bengal under the supervision of the Scrampore Missionaries, and a 
weekly newspaper, the Samachar Darpan, was first brought out by them. Before 
long, type foundries and printing presses multiplied, and more Bengali news- 
papers were brought out; the printing of the Bengali almanac, and of the 
Mahahliarat and the llamayan and other popular works, followed in due course- 
The Sisuhodhak, the first pathsala primer, was compiled at the same time from 
the short poems and versified arithmetical tables and Sanskrit aphorisms then 
in use. The Sisuhodhak sold by tens of thousands, and similar compilations 
for pathsala use followed, thus bringing into existence the many printing 
establishments which still exist at Bartala, the Grub Street of Calcutta. 

374. In 1817, about the time when the Hindoo College of Calcutta was being 
established by local enterprise, a private association, called the Calcutta School 
Book Society, was started. The object of the Society was, from the beginning, 
the production and distribution of English and Indian publications at the cheap- 
est possible rate, without regard to commercial profit. The distribution of books 
is effected (1st) by the grant of a liberal discount on cash purchases, and (2nd) 
by the establishment of agencies in the mofussil, at which every book sold by 
the Society can be obtained at Calcutta prices without any charge for carriage 
or other expenses. There are now about 150 agents at different stations in the 
interior. From the year 1821 the Society received a grant of Es. 600 a month 
from Government, in aid of the large contributions made by the public toward 
its support. 
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876. Another Society, called the Vernacular Literature Society, was started 
in 1861 for the preparation of Bengali books, chiefly for girls’ schools and 
general reading. This Society received a monthly grant from Grovernment of 
Es. 180. In 1862 it was amalgamated with the Calcutta School Book 
Society ; and in 1876 its separate grant was finally withdrawn. 

376. The affairs of the Calcutta School Book Society are managed by a com- 
mittee, of which, by the conditions of the Government grant, the Director of 
Public Instruction is ex-officio President. Its functions as a producer of school- 
books have long since passed into private hands ; and it is now almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the distribution of standard books, maps, and school mate- 
rials, which it imports largely from England, or procures directly from the pub- 
lishers in this country. It possesses also many copyright works, which are a 
source of considerable profit. Still, even in the distribution of books, the Cal- 
cutta trade has entirely passed into the hands of native booksellers, who are 
also underselling the Society in the great towns. Its chief function in such 
places is to keep down prices by competition. 

377. Por the first nine years of the existence of the Society, the annual 
sales were on the average 14,000 volumes. During the 17 years from 1834 to 
1860, the average sales increased to 30,000 volumes. In 1852, the number of 


volumes sold was 41,076. 

Since that year the sales have been as follows 

No. of books. frico of books. 

Rs. 

In 1865 

76,113 

34,628 

In 1860 

118,083 

47,265 

In 1805 

184,043 

74,032 

In 1870 

258,630 

1,28,168 

In 1871 

258,980 

1,24,649 

In 1881 

208,303 

89,710 


378. The business of the Society has been contracted in recent years from 
two causes. In the first place, the importation of miscellaneous English books 
has been almost entirely stopped ; and in the second place, as stated above, the 
operations of the Society have been largely checked by private competition. 
Printing and publishing establishments have been multiplied, not only in Cal- 
cutta, but also at stations in the interior. The railways and canals, which 
have facilitated intercommunication, have enlarged the booksellers’ trade ; and 
book-shops of some sort are to be found at all sudder stations of districts and 
at many sub-divisional head- quarters. Villages where schools exist are visited 
by hawkers who, among other articles, are found to bring a supply of school- 
books. Many schools get their supplies of books through the Sub- Inspectors, 
chief gurus, and other travelling educational officers. 

379. In the sixty years of its existence as an institution receiving Govern- 
ment aid, the Society has accumulated a very large capital ; and its net assets 
arc now valued at Rs. 1,37,000. In 1880 the Government grant was reduced 
to Rs. 200 a month, which amount may be taken as the present Government 
contribution towards the cost of distributing books to distant places, for sale at 
Calcutta prices. 

380. The Education Department in Bengal has therefore very little to do 
directly with either the production or thd distribution of text-books. The posi- 
tion advocated by the Simla Text-Book Committee in 1877, and subsequently 
endorsed by the Government of India, was that “ independent provincial effort ” 
rather than “ centralised imperial control ” was the safest guide to follow in 
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regard to this subject. The advantages of such a coui*so in stimulating local 
effort are obvious, and its results have been quite satisfactory in Bengal. In 
this province school-books in abundant quantity issue from the press without 
any need of Government assistance ; and all that is required is the maintenance 
of the existing Text-Book Committee, composed of official and non-offudal mem- 
bers, whose function it is to select from the list of published hooks any that are 
of sufficient merit to justify their introduction into schools of dilTerent classc's. 
The further selecUon from this list, after it has received the confirmation of the 
Director of Public Instruction, is left to the local managers of schools, subject 
always to the limitations imposed by the standards of the several examinations 
which are prescribed by the Department. 

381. In Behar and Orissa, which arc less advanced than Bengal proper, the 
conditions arc different. In Behar certain sums taken from the primary assign- 
ments of the different districts are placed at the disposal of the Inspector, and 
constitute a fund enabling him to make arrangements for the preparation 
and publication of school-books, in the form of translations or otluu’wisc, by com- 
petent men whom he may select for the work under his immediate guidance. 
Under this system 33 new publications, comprising original works, translations, 
new editions, and transliterations into the Kaithi character, have in the last 
four years issued from the press of Patna for use in tin; scliools of Behar, at a 
cost of from Ks. 2,000 to Its. 3,000 a year. 

382. A fount of Kaithi type has been cast under flu^ orders of Government, 
and arrangements are being made for reprinting standard Hindi books in the 
Kaithi character at the Government press. Tlio recognifion of Kaithi as the 
popular character of Behar has been a measure of tbe liigliest importance in 
promoting the educational progress of the province. 

383. In Orissa, almost every Bengali school-book of merit gets itself trans- 
lated into the closely-allied Language of that province. The supply of books for 
use in middle and primary schools may he left to the operation of the laws of 
supply and demand. Purthcr encounagement is, however, needed for the produc- 
tion of text-books for use in training schools, as well as for maps and atlascvs. 
A grant varying from Us. 1,500 to lls. 1,000 a y<!aris made by Government for 
the pi’omotiou of these objects. 

Section G. — Physical and Moral Training, 

384). Provisions for physical exercises have always existed in pathsalas. 
The following are the indigenous games : — 

1. Poot-race. 

2. Hurdle-race. 

3. Long jump. 

4. Kapati (sort of mock-fight). 

5. Guli-danda (something like bat and ball). 

6. Makur-mahur (leap-frog). 

7. Maynr Jlowa (standing like a peacock, i.c,, on the hands with the 

legs in the air). 

8. Maynr Mala (walking like a peacock). 

9. Dhatiuk Moica (bending like a bow). 

385. The above games are to some extent in use in middle and high schools. 
In colleges and high English schools, a few English games and exercises 

Bengal. ;u> 
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have been generally introduced, chiefly since the year 1873, when much en- 
couragement was given by Government to the establishment of gymnasiums 
for schoolboys. The following games are in use : Cricket, croquet, exercise-y 
on the parallel bar, the horizontal bar, the vaulting bar, the trapeze, the vertical 
pole, &c., &c. 

386. In the Dacca College, gymnastics on Maclaren’s system have long been 
practised, and cricket is an institution of many years’ standing. Year after 
year the Dacca College has played the European residents of the station at 
cricket, and the College has won rather more than half the matches. The 
Muhammadan students of the Calcutta Madrassa have also displayed much 
aptitude for gymnastic exercises ; and cricket is much played at Kishnaghur. 

387. But although such games and exercises are in use, very little attention, 
is paid to systematic physical training either in the elementary or in the higher 
schools of Bengal. That Bengalis are not, however, so averse to physical 
exercises as is commonly supposed, will appear from the fact that only one 
generation back there was not a village in the country which had not an akhra, 
where the young men wrestled and took their exercises regularly every morning. 
The akhra, as an institution, has perished within the memory of living men. 

388. Strict discipline is preserved in aU the institutions under the Education 
Department. It is seldom that reports are received by the controlling offlcei’s 
of cases of grave misconduct. Instances of petty theft or the use of indecent 
language are sometimes reported. What is called disobedience to teachers has 
often been found on inquiry to have arisen rather from misconception than 
from wilful disrespect. The shyness of native boys is often mistaken for 
sullenness or incivility. 

389. The pathsalas of Bengal have always been institutions for secular in- 
struction. No religious or theological manuals have been used in them. The books 
read in pathsalas are the Eamayan, the Mahabharat, Chanakya Sloka, Guru 
Dakhina, Data Kama, and other similar Puranic legends inculcating a high 
standard of moral conduct. In the primary and middle schools under depart- 
mental control, these books are seldom studied.. In Behar, however, Tulshi Das’s 
Ramayan is still a text-book in departmental schools. The Bengali text-books 
in use are Bodhoday (Rudiments of Knowledge), Nitibodh (Moral Class Book), 
Charupath (Entertaining Lessons), and similar works, which are either free 
translations from, or adaptations of, English text-books. All these books in- 
culcate moral lessons which a good teacher will not fail to impress upon his 
pupils. In middle and high schools he will find similar opportunities in the 
course of his explanations of the English text-books in use. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the departmental officers are attentive to moral conduct 
and training at the schools under their supervision, though no definite rules or 
instructions have been issued on this subject by the Department. The following 
circular was recently issued by one of the Inspectors to his Deputies : — 

“ In going through the new Education Code for England, my attention has 
heoii attracted to the following passage : — 

“ ‘ To meet the requirements respecting discipline, the managers and teachers 
will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that all reasonable care is taken in the 
ordinary management of the school to bring up the children in habits of punc- 
tuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, and also to 
impress upon the children the importance of cheerful obedience to duty, 
of consideration and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word 
:vnd act.* 
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“ The above expresses so concisely the views I have so often expressed in 
respect of school discipline and formation of character, that I have much 
pleasure in asking your oo-operation in seeing it acted upon in the schools 
under your charge.” 

390. In most Government colleges there is no attempt at systematic in- 
struction in duty and the principles of morals. In those colleges, indeed, which 
take up the course in literature for the B.A. degree, moral science is taught as 
a part of it ; but it is taught purely as a branch of psychology, and it is only in 
the analysis and comparison of ethical systems, and in the reference to the facts 
of consciousness implied in such analysis, that the study of this subject begins 
to have any relation to, or influence on, conduct ; and it is perhaps doubtful 
whether the moral principle, as one of the springs of action, is in any way 
strengthened or elevated by such a habit of analysis. The real moral training 
in colleges consists in inculcating habits of order, diligence, truthfulness, and 
due self-respect, combined with submission to authority ; all which lessons a good 
teacher finds abundant opportunities of imparting. The formation of such 
habits is promoted by the study of the lives and actions of great men, such 
as the student finds them in the course of his English reading, and, it may also 
be hoped, by the silent influence upon his character of constant intercourse 
with teachers whom he is able to regard with respect and affection. 


Section H. — Granta-in^aid. 

391. The systems of grant-in-aid for native schools in Bengal are three ; — 

(1) The ordinary system of fixed grants, based on expenditure and 

modified by results. This, as having achieved marked success in 
Bengal, is known as the Bengal system. 

(2) The system of capitation grants to Native girls’ schools. 

(3) The system of result-grants for primary schools. 

392. {1) The Bengal ayatem. 

I. The local Government, at its discretion and upon such conditions as 
may seem tit in each case (reference being had to the requirements of each 
district as compared with others, and to the funds at the disposal of Govern- 
ment), grants aid in money, hooks, or otherwise, to any school under adequate 
local management, conditional upon the attendance and proficiency of the 
scholars, the qualifications of the masters, and the state of the school. 

II. Any school to which aid is given, together with all its accounts, books, 
and other records, shall be at all times open to inspection and examination by 
any officer appointed by the Government for the purpose. Such inspection and 
examination shall have no reference to religious instruction, hut only to secular 
education. 

III. Inspecting officers will not interfere with the actual management of 
schools, but arc employed to see that the conditions on which the grants were 
made are fulfilled; and aid will be withdrawn from any school in which such 
conditions are not fulfilled. 

IV. Grants are given on the principle of strict religious neutrality, and no 
picference is shown to any school on the ground that any particular religious 
doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 

V. Grants are given to those schools only (with the exception of normal 
schools) at which fees of reasonable amount are required from the scholars.* 

* At present exceptions may be admitted in the case of girls’ schools, but fees will be insisted on wherever possible. 
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VI. Grants arc in no case to exceed in amount the sums to be expended 
from private sources. 

VII. Applications for grants must he made in the first instance to the In- 
spectors of Schools,* and the promoters and managers of any school for which 
ap])li(!ation is made must appoint one of their own body to he the Secretary of 
the school, and to conduct their correspondence with the Inspector. 

VIII. In respect of any school for which application is made, full inform- 
ation must he supplied on the following points : — 

(a) The pecuniary resources, permanent or temporary, on which the 
school will depend for support. 

(i) The proposed monthly expenditure, in detail. 

(c) The average number of pupils to he instructed. 

(</) The persons who will form the Committee of Management. 

(e) The nature and course of instruction. 

(/) The number and salaries of teachers. 

(ff) The nature and amount of aid sought. 

(/i) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctioned, is to he payable. 

(i) The existence of other schools within a distance of six miles. 

IX. The persons who for the time being are Members of the Committee 
of Management arc responsible for the due application of the school funds in 
accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

X. Schools arc divided into the following classes : — 

Colleges — In which the scholars have passed the University Entrance Exami- 
nation. 

Schools of the higher class — In which the scholars arc educated up to the 

standai'd of the Entrance Examination. 

Schools of the middle class — In which the scholars are educated up to a 

standard not above that of the 3rd class of 
. a higher class school. Schools of this class arc' 
styled “ English ” or “ Vernacular ” accord- 
ing as Euglisli is or is not tauglit in them. 
Schools of the lower class — In which tlio scholars receive eh'mentary instruction 

only, and in the vernacular language. 

Girls' schools — Including agencies for zenana instruction. 

Normal schools — For the training of masters and mistresses. 

Special schools — For instruction in special subjects. 

XI. Grants are of two kinds, — monthly grants and special grants. 

Monthly Grants. 

XII. For colleges, the grants are not to exceed one-third of the income 
guaranteed from private sources. 

XIII. For schools of the higher class, the grants are not to exceed one-half 
of the income guaranteed from private sources. 

XIV. For schools of the middle class, in which the expenditure is more 
than lls. 30 a month, the grants arc not to exceed two-thirds of the income 
guaranteed from private sources, except in certain specified districts. 

XV. The proportional amounts above laid down are maximum amounts, 
and it is understood that the maximum grant will not in all cases, and as a 
matter of course, be sanctioned. 

• 111 the cftse of colleges, application may be made to the Director of Public Instruction. 
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ed:— 


XVI. The sanction of a grant is conveyed in the following form* : — 

Office Memrandum of the Director of Public luetrucliott. 

(1) A grant of Eupees 

a month is sanctioned from the 188 , for the 

class school at 

in zillah on the following conditions : — 

a. — That Eupees a month 

at least be regularly contributed from private sources. 

b. — ^That the following rates of fees bo levied 

Es. A. P. 

1st Class 

2nd 

3rd 

c. — That the following rate of expenditure bo maintained : — 

Head-master ........ 

2nd 

8rd ,, ........ 

4th „ ........ 

5th 

Library 

Prizes ........ 

Servants 

Contingencies ....... 

(2) A bill for the grant in Form A (Appendix L) must bo sent to the 
Inspector for countersignature at the expiration of each month, and must be 
accompanied by a certided abstract in Form B (Appendix L) of the receipts 
and disbursements of the school for the month preceding that for which the bill 
is drawn. After countersignature, the bill will be paid at the 

Treasury. 

(3) The monthly bill and the certified abstract of the school accounts 
must be signed by the Secretary of the school. 

(4) The bill is countersigned on the distinct understanding that the 
salaries and other charges, certified by the Secretary to have been paid, have 
actually been paid. 

(5) Contingent charges are to be accounted for to the Inspector in detail. 

(6) The surplus balance of the School Fund cannot be expended without 
the concurrence of the Inspector. 

(7) Salaries for service in any month become due on the first day of the 
following month. 

(8) The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the payment of any 
teacher’s salary is delayed for more than one month after it has become due. 

(9) The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the school is un- 
favourably reported on as regards the attendance or proficiency of the scholars. 

(10) The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the managers 
employ ill-qualified masters, or if they keep their accounts in a negligent and 
untrustworthy manner, or if they send to the Inspector incorrect accounts, or if 
they fail to transmit punctually the periodical returns required by the Educa- 
tion Department, or if the school-house is unfit for the purposes of the school, 
or is untidy or dirty. 

^ lu the case of collegce, the form i« taodified» 
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(11) The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the teachers keep 
untidy or untrustworthy registers, or if they are frequently absent from duty. 

(12) Holidays are not to exceed sixty days in the year, exclusive of 
Sundays, except under peculiar circumstances and with the sanction of the 
Inspector. 

(13) The Committee of Management is constituted as follows 

\ 

. Members. 

Member and Secretary. 

(14) Every new election to the Committee of Management must be noti- 
fied to the Inspector, under the signatures of the Secretary and of the member 
or members elected. 

(16) Every change of Secretary must bo notified to the Inspector, under 
the signatures of the new Secretary and the members of the Committee of 
Management, 


Director of Public Instruction. 

Dated 188 . 

XVII. The conditions of every grant are subject to periodical revision 
generally at intervals of five years, commencing from the date of sanction. 

Special Grants. 

XVIII. Special grants are given towards the cost of furnishing school- 
houses, and providing maps and other school apparatus, in consideration of 
expenditure from private sources incurred in the establishment and equipment 
of schools, and on condition that the managers undertake to refund the amount, 
of any such grant, if the school obtaining it should be abolished within a period 
to be fixed by the Director of Public Instruction. 

XIX. Special grants arc given towards the cost of building school-houses, 
provided such liouses are pucka masonry structures. 

XX. Grants are not given to pay off debts for building, nor in considera- 
tion of former expenditure for building, nor for the maintenance of buildings. 

XXI. Before a building grant is sanctioned, the site, plans, estimates, 
specifications, title and trust-deed must be approved by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

XXII. The trust-deed must declare the building to be granted in trust for 
school purposes, and for no other purposes whatever. It must also provide for 
the legal ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the building, 
and for the inspection and management of the school. 

XXIII. The grant is not paid until — 

(1) A report is received from the Executive Engineer, Department 

of Public Works, certifying that the building has been completed 
in accordance with the sanctioned plans and specifications ; and, 

(2) A certificate is received from the managers, setting forth that the 

funds in their hands will, when added to the grant, be sufficient 
to meet the claims and finally close the account. 
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393. (2) The System of Capitation Grants to Natioe Girls* Schools. 

Capitation grants to native schools, at the rate of 4 annas a head on 

the monthly average attendance, are made up to a limit of Rs. 10 to those 
schools for which no separate house or staff of teachers is maintained, the girls 
being taught by the staff of a neighbouring boys’ school. 

394. (3) The System of Grants to Primary Schools. 

This system has been referred to in paragraphs 161 — 162, 280. Some 
further account will be given below. 

395. A general description of the working of the Bengal system, and 
of the discussions which it evoked in its earlier years, has already been given 
(paras. 120, 121, 179, 180). In view, however, of the possibility of a revival 
of antiquated controversies about fundamental principles, it may be well to 
re-state in some detail the character of that system and its relation to others of 
a different nature. 

The objections to determining the rate of aid by reference to the alleged 
income of a school rather than to its proved efficiency as tested by examination, 
are on the surface ; and they have constantly been urged against the system in 
force in this province. But the impUed contrast is rather apparent than real. 
The first of the Bengal grant-in-aid rules sets forth that aid is given “to any 
school under adequate local management, conditional upon the attendance and 
proficiency of the scliolars, the qualifications of the masters, and the state of the 
school.” So far, there is no difference between the Bengal system and any 
other that professes to aid schools in proportion to their merits. But with 
respect to the means by which it is attempted to attain that end, the Bengal 
system has a special character of its own. The rate of aid is governed by the 
amount contributed from local sources ; and in adopting that principle, the 
authorities in Bengal conceived that they were going most directly to the end 
in view. Efficiency is very much a matter of good teachers and adequate 
school appliances, and these again are questions of money chiefly ; so that if 
in any village sufficient money to support a school can bo raised, the first 
condition of success is secured. And there seemed to be little doubt that 
money could be raised much more readily if it was known that the amount of 
the Government grant would be determined by the amount of the local contribu- 
tions. There was also a simplicity and directness about the method which 
could not fail to attract those who wished to know precisely, in opening a school, 
what the extent of their resources was. After the school was once opened, 
it was anticipated the supervision of the Department would servo to maintain 
it in efficiency. 

396. A system of this simple kind has of course the defects of its quali- 
ties ; and these became patent to all during the earlier years of its introduction. 
Nothing is easier than to frame a scale of establishment, and to claim aid 
at a certain rate in consideration of a certain sum guaranteed from local 
sources ; but an important question is, whether the guarantee is sufficient. 
Now it is quite clear that in the earlier years of the system many instances of 
fraudulent management came to light. Either the local subscriptions and fees 
did not come up to the guaranteed amount, while that fact was concealed ; or 
if they did come up, it was only by the device of deducting from the salaries 
of the masters a sum large enough to make good the deficiency, and crediting 
this enforced “ benevolence ” as a subscription. And it will not be said that 
cases of this kind are absolutely unknown at the present day. What may be 
said, however, is that the hypothesis of any large or wholesale system of dis- 
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honesty in the management of aided schools cannot now be reasonably maintain- 
ed. Indeed, it appears at the outset to be a somewhat gratuitous and violent 
assumption that those educated men who are foremost in promoting the work of 
education for the benefit of their neighbours, and at expense to themselves, 
should on any appreciable scale set an example of dishonesty in their public deal- 
ings. But leaving aside that « priori consideration, it may bo pointed out that 
the existing checks are now quite searching and stringent enough to make it 
wortli no manager’s while to endeavour to evade the spirit of the regulations. 
The attempt would generally be as hopeless as it would be dangerous. In the 
first place, no teacher can be appointed to any aided school without the Inspector’s 
confirmation. The Inspector, knowing the sanctioned scale of establishment, and 
knowing also what salaries will attract teachers with what qualifications, accords 
or withholds his assent to the appointments, according as the proposed teachers do 
or do not come up to his standard. And since no teacher can be changed with- 
out his sanction, there is a permanent guarantee that the staff of teachers pos- 
sesses the requisite qualifications according to the prevailing market rate. In 
the second place, each grant-in-aid bill when sent to the Inspector is accom- 
panied by an abstract account of receipts and disbursements, attested by the 
declaration that “I (the Secretary) have actually paid the sums stated above in 
the column of disbursements.” A foot-note is added to the effect that “ if the 
declaration at the foot of this account is falsely signed, the Secretary is thereby 
rendered liable to all the penalties of Section 416 of the Penal Code.” If 
smaller salaries are paid than those specified in the grant, that fact would gene- 
rally come to the cars of the Deputy Inspector, even if the aggrieved masters 
did not at once appeal to the Inspector, as in similar cases of dispute experi- 
ence shows that they are quite ready to do. The occasional prosecutions that 
have taken place or that have been seriously threatened, have convinced school 
managers that the danger is not an altogether imaginary one. 

897. But, in the third place, after assuming the hypotheses of fraud in the 
management, of want of spirit 'and independence in the teachers, and of con- 
nivance or inattention on the part of the Deputy Inspector, there is still the 
Inspector to be reckoned with. Each aided school reads for a certain depart- 
mental standard in its highest class, and sends or should send a due supply of 
pupils year by year to the departmental or University examinations. Year by 
year, therefore, the Inspector has before him the results of the examinations, 
compared with the results of previous years, so that he sees at a glance which 
schools are advancing and which are going back. A school that passes its fair 
proportion of scholars year by year, needs very little criticism at such times 
from the Inspector. His chief duty then lies with those that manifest weak- 
ness ; and they are the schools that occupy the largest share of his attention, 
and demand the most careful and judicious treatment at his hands. Special 
visits and reports are made in the case of each declining school ; and if its 
decadence is due to dishonest management, that fact will not long be concealed, 
and ruin will be the result. But if it is due to causes which are in their 
nature temporary and capable of removal, such as dissensions among the man- 
agers, or frequent changes of teachers ; or again, if it arises from causes beyond 
human control, such as an epidemic of sickness, the Inspector by no means 
regards it as his duty to cancel or reduce the grant. These are the cases that 
require careful nursing. In some a revised establishment, in some the appoint- 
ment of new teachers or anew Committee, in some reduction of the class, in some 
transfer of the site, in some, again, an increase either in the local income 
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or in the Government grant, has been found to supply the means of future 
improvement. It is only long-continued and proved inefficiency that is held in 
such cases to be a reason for reducing the grant ; and then mainly on the 
ground that the existing school is shown by the fact of its failure to be of a 
class too high for the requirements of the place. Furthermore, a comparison 
of the number of scholars sent up year by year, with the totiil number reading 
in the school, gives an unfailing indication whether a few promising boys are 
being pushed forward to the neglect of the rest of the pupils. 

398. It will be understood that this periodical review of the progress of 
each school, year by year, the occasion for which is furnished by the authorised 
examinations, is supplementary to the detailed knowledge w'hich the Inspector 
independently gains of each school, partly from the quarterly reports of the 
Deputy Inspectors (Appendix N), and partly from his own visits to the school. 
The Inspector thus becomes thoroughly familar with the circumstances and 
prospects of each aided school in his circle ; and the result of all these 
provisions and checks is that, speaking of them as a class, an aided school 
now spends on its establishment the full amount that it professes to spend ; 
and that the money is laid out in the way most likely to secure efficiency. If 
these conditions, coupled with the spirit of emulation — a factor not to be left 
out of account in questions of this kind — do not ensure success, it is hanlly 
probable that any change in the mere machinery of aid would greatly affect 
the result. 

399. With regard to the alternative system of payment on the results of 
examination, with fixed prices for pupils passing by fixed standards, it has 
already been stated that the authorities in Bengal considcrccLit to be open to 
the grave objection of giving much where little, and little Avhere much, was 
required. It was conceived that the lion’s share of the grant-in-aid allotment 
would be secured by the advanced and wealthy districts near the metropolis, 
which least needed Government support ; and that it Avould bo practically im- 
possible to push forward education in the more backw'ard portions of the pro- 
vince, where liberal help, quite independent for the present of actual results 
attained, was the chief requirement. The Bengal system escapes this diffi- 
culty in a great measure by allowing higher rates of aid to certain districts 
specified in the rules, and higher proportionate rates also to small than to large 
schools of the middle class. Again, as the maximum amount is not generally 
sanctioned, a further means is provided for marking dificrcnccs in wealth or 
advancement among different districts or villages. In this respect it is clear 
that the Bengal system possesses every requisite of elasticity. 

400. Again, as has already been intimated, due allowance is habitually 
made under that system for causes temporarily affecting the efficiency of a school. 
In most villages containing aided schools, and certainly in those situated in 
the less advanced regions of the province, the margin between income and 
expenditm-e is so narrow that any serious and sudden fluctuation would be 
attended by great peril to the stability of the school. Under a system of pay- 
ment by standards, it may be doubted whether the advantage to a good school 
of a largely increased grant is anything like as great as the loss which a 
weak school would sustain from any serious reduction. Clearly, a school except 
of the most advanced and prosperous class (and for such any set of rules 
would probably be equally advantageous) would have a far greater chance of 
stability and success if its grant were practically assured for a term of years, 
on condition of reasonable effort, than if it were liable to reduction from year 
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to year, owing to causes not permanently affecting its prospects of success, 
lienee it would follow that the Bengal system is better calculated to foster 
struggling schools ; and though it will doubtless happen imder such a system 
tliat money is sometimes thrown away, yet at any rate there is little 
cliancc of a promising school coming to a premature end. The Bengal 
system is content to leave a school to take root and establish itself, subject 
only to frequent and friendly supervision by the Department; and the 
visits of the inspecting officer arc welcomed by the managers as valuable aids 
to progress. At any rate it has no tendency to inspire the teachers, as the day 
of examination approaches, with any deep anxiety as to the effects of the ex- 
amination upon the resources of the school ; nor to subject the scholars to 
any of that high pressure which, even if continued for a short period only, 
is admitted to be injurious to the growing intelligence. The anxiety which 
n'sults from uncertainty of income has no place in a system which measures 
tlic success of a school by its progress through a fairly long time. There is 
no i'ear that if the scholars do ill at any particular examination, that fact will 
of itself be accepted as decisive against the school; and hence one of the 
])redisposing causes of failure ceases to exist. Tlie value of such a system can 
only be judged on broad grounds of general progress ; and thus judged, the 
Bengal system will stand the test. 

101. It Avill bo seen from General Form No. 5 (sc'c Part IV) that there 
lias been no great increase, since tlio year 1871, either in the total number of 
grant-in-aid schools for natives, or in the tofeil expenditure on them. With 
a grant-in-aid allotment the amount of which could not be easily increased, 
ehietly on account of the large sums spent since 1872 on primary education 
outside that allotment, the only moans by which education on the grant-in-aid 
systi'in could be exUuided was found in the general rule of reducing grants at 
each renewal, wherever such reduction was found to hcjpossihle without manifestly 
impairing the efficiency of the school. Acting on the general principle of aiding 
those schools most wdiich were least able to help themselves, and of gradually re- 
dueing the rate of aid to schools of established position and growing resources, the 
Dopartnicut has put constant pressure upon aided schools to increase their local 
income, and to this call they have, as a body, readily responded. The grants 
have been almost uniformly reduced on renewal, .and the deficiency has been 
made good by an increase in the local income. This is incontestably proved 
by the fact, well known to inspecting officers, that the reduction of the grant 
is very seldom attended by change of teachers, as would be the case if their 
salaries wore affected. Nor is there any reason to doubt the advance of the 
schools in efficiency under this somewhat stringent system. In the last two 
years the aided high schools in Bengal passed 178 and 196 candidates respect- 
ively at the Entrance Examination. On the average of the previous six years 
they passed 122 candidates. The results of examinations in the case of middle 
schools are not shown separately in the earlier returns for Government, aided, 
and unaided schools, and hence the contrast cannot he so clearly shown. But 
it may h»i romomhorod that it is in this region that the grant-in-aid system has 
t.akcn hold most firmly of the popular feeling ; the great majority of middle 
scdiools, whether English or Vernacular, are aided ; and the general results of the 
('xamination may be accepted as a sufficiently fair test of progress among aided 
middle schools. In 1871, 496 candidates passed the middle English, and 1,574 
the middle vernacular scholarship examination; in 1881, the numbers had 
increased to 683 and 2,175. With regard to aided colleges, the same ai^ument 
hardly applies, since those institutions are almost entirely independent of 
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departmental control, except in the fact that their grants are liable to periodical 
revision with reference to the success shown by them. In 1^71, however, 
the aided colleges passed 38 candidates at the i'h’st Arts Examination, and 16 
for the degree ; in 1881, the numbers increased to 84 and 24 respectively. 

402. The chief complaint against the grant-in-aid system of Bengal at 
the present day is that the procedure involved in the sanction of a grant is 
tedious. A school is opened in a village, and the managers apply to the Deputy 
Inspector for aid. lie supplies them with the necessary forms, and these, when 
filled up with all the required particulars, arc sent to the Inspector. The 
Inspector, after having referred the case to the Deputy and i*eccived his report, 
sends the application with his opinion to the District Magistrate. Between 
the Magistrate and the Inspector correspondence may now arise, involving 
considerable delay ; and it is only after this is settled that the application can 
be forwarded to tbe Director for sanction. 

403. The maximum grant payable to colleges is limited to one-third of 
the income guaranteed from local sources. The amount actually paid in 
grants to colleges was Rs. 21,450, the total expenditure in the colleges being 
Rs. 1,11,789. Therefore the actual grant was not 33 but only 18 per cent. 

The maximum grant to high schools for native boys is fixed at one-half 
the income from private sources. The total income of the 96 aided high schools 
in 1882 was Rs. 2,41,906, and the Government grant was Rs. 54,139, being 
not 60 but only 29 per cent, of the private income. 

The grants to middle schools, in which the expenditure is more than Rs. 30 
a month, are not to exceed two-thirds of the income from private sources, 
except in certain backwards districts, in which the grants may bo equal to the 
guaranteed income. The actual grant made to 1,263 middle schools was 
Rs. 2,30,092. Their total expenditure amounted to Rs. 6,78,182. Thus the 
grant was about 61 per cent, of the private income. 

For gilds’ schools, normal schools, and other special schools, the grant may 
be equal to the private income. The total grants to 941 middle and primary 
schools for native girls was Rs, 49,499 to meet a local income of Rs. 1,15,192, 
being rather more than 43 per cent, of the local contributions. 

404. From the earliest days of the system of improving the indigenous 
pathsalas in Bengal, it was recognised that the grant-in-aid rules were far too 
elaborate for schools of that humble class. Indeed the Court of Directors had 
expressly said in 1858 (see page 19) that the grant-in-aid rules were designed 
for institutions of a higher order. At first a uniform system of stipends 
was introduced ; but in the hands of different Magistrates many different 
methods of payment followed on the later introduction of the system of 
payment by results. In some districts, though they am now very few, tho 
stipendiary system still prevails, and in nearly all, there arc some primary 
schools that receive fixed stipends. But in the great majority of dis- 
tricts the bulk of the pathsalas are aided in accordance with the 
results of examination ; while in some a mixed system of small stipends 
combined with payments after examination is in force. In Appendix 0 will be 
found a detailed statement of the sums paid on each of these different methods, 
in addition to the sums paid to schools not yet sending pupils for examination, 
for keeping registers and furnishing an annual return. It will bo seen tliat 
2,069 schools, with an average of 30 pupils each, received Rs, 64,182 in sti- 
pends only ; that 4,658 schools, with an average of 31 pupils, received 
Rs. 1,34,722 in stipends and Rs. 47,248 in rewards; that 33,867 schools, with 
an average of 16 pupils, received Rs. 1,89,264 in rewards only ; and that 5,680 
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schools, with an average of 14 pupils, received Rs. 9,942. Hence the average 
payment to a stipendiary school with 30 pupils was Rs. 31 a year ; a school aided 
by stipends and rewards, with 31 pupils, received Rs. 29 in stipends and Rs. 10 
in rewards, or Rs. 39 in all ; a rewarded school received nearly Rs. 6 and a 
registered school nearly Rs. 2 a year. The total payments to primary schools 
amounted to Rs. 4,84,547, out of an allotment of 5 lakhs. 

405. It may occur as an objection that while the authorities in Bengal 
have steadily opposed the application of the system of payment by results to 
schools of the middle and higher classes, on the ground that under such a 
system weak schools of those classes had hardly a fair chance of establishing 
themselves, the very same system has been applied without objection, and indeed 
with considerable success, to primary schools, presumably the weakest of the 
series. But in the first place it cannot be admitted that the Bengal pathsalas 
are in any sense weak. They have a vigorous life of their own, because they 
form a remnant of the old Hindu village system, and are strongly rooted 
in the sympathies and traditions of the people. And, in the second place, 
the figures given in the preceding paragraph point to the true cause of 
difference. The pathsalas exist, not because they are maintained to any large 
extent by the State, which contributes but a trifling amount to their support, 
but because of their own inherent vitality. Whether the amount of the 
Government aid is greater or less can make very little difference of a vital kind 
to schools which always have been, and will continue to bo, supported by the 
people. It is very different with the (so to speak) exotic schools of the 
departmental system, framed more or less on English models. If Government 
aid is withdrawn from them, or if its amount is liable to sudden or great 
reductions, such contingencies are fraught with peril to their very existence. 
These differences in constitution and stability furnish sufficient grounds for the 
difference in their treatment. 

Section I. — Inspection and Control, 

406. The agencies for the inspection and control of education may be 
treated under four different heads : — 

A — Departmental officers. 

B — Government officers not belonging to the Education Department. 

C — School Committees. 

D — Other agencies. 

407. A. — ^The departmental agency consists of— 

I Director of Public Instruction. 

5 Circle Inspectors. 

6 Joint and Assistant Inspectors, now increased to 7. 

216 Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. 

408. The duties severally of these officers are as follows 

(1) The Director of Public Instruction is responsible to Government for 
the state of education of every kind. Education in colleges, madrassas, normal 
schools, and all schools of technical or professional instruction, is under his 
immediate control ; the final distribution by districts of the grant-in-aid and 
primary assignments rests with him ; and he sanctions and withdraws all grants. 
He communicates with the District Magistrates on the subject of primary, 
and with the Circle Inspectors and District Committees on that of secondary. 
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education. He determines the scale of establishment in Government schools, 
and either himself promotes or recommends the promotion of departmental 
officers. He also awards all scholarships tenable in colleges. 

(2) The Circle Inspector is the chief administrative officer of the Hepart- 
"ment in matters of secondary education. He has also to report on primary edu- 
cation, which is, however, under the immediate control of District Magistrates. 
The Circle Inspector is generally in charge of two Commissioners’ divisions. 

(3) The Assistant Inspectors under the Circle Inspector have each to 
supervise education throughout the districts of one Commissioner’s division. 
These officers form no separate link in the administrative cliain ; they are 
employed by the Circle Inspector in such a way as best enables him to dis- 
charge liis numerous duties. Assistant Inspectors under varying and special 
circumstances, when entrusted with the independent management of a portion 
of the Circle Inspector’s work, are called Joint Inspectors. 

(4) The District Deputy Inspector is charged with the immediate super- 
vision of schools of all classes in a district, with the exception of the zillah 
school, which, however, he is empowered to visit as a member of the District 
Education Committee. In regard to primary education he is subordinate to the 
Magistrate, and in regard to secondary education to the Inspector. Under 
present orders, the Deputy Inspector’s first duty is declared to be the immediate 
supervision of secondary schools ; and his connexion with primary schools is 
generally limited to seeing that the instructions of the Magistrate are carried 
out by the Sub-Inspectors. But the Deputy Inspector is regularly present at 
the central gatherings of primary schools. 

(6) The Sub-Inspectors are local officers, three or four in each district, 
who arc directly subordinate to the Magistrate. They are in immediate charge 
of primary schools, each of which they are, in nearly all districts, required to 
visit in situ not less than once a quarter, in addition to the central gatherings. 
In some districts the number of primary schools is too great for this ; and the 
period within which every school is to be inspected is extended. In such 
districts the local inspection of schools is carried out by the subordinate agency 
hereafter noted. 

409. B. — Schools of all classes are subject to the inspection of Divisional 
Commissioners, District Magistrates, Joint and Assistant Magistrates, and Sub- 
Divisional officers. The head-master or the Secretary of the School Committee 
is required to submit to the District Deputy Inspector or to the Circle Inspector 
copies of the remarks entered in the visitors’ book by such visitors, and neces- 
sary instructions upon such remarks are communicated to school managers by 
the officers of the Department. 

410. C. — ^The functions of the District Committee are to advise the Magis- 
trate in all questions connected with primary education ; and also to supervise 
the working of the zillah school as regards its finances, the maintenance of 
the building, and the settlement of questions of discipline referred to them by 
the head-master. The members of these Committees occasionally visit zillah 
schools ; and in some districts a definite month of inspection is assigned to 
each member. Besides the District Committees, there are Committees of 
Management in charge of almost every school of secondary instruction. When- 
ever members of these village committees visit schools, their remarks, recorded 
in the visiting book, are brought to the notice of the departmental officers. 
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411. D. — Besides the nhove main agencies, there are certain, subsidiary 
agencies of control and inspection. These arc — 

(1) The Text-Book Committees in each province. Their controlling 
Functions in the selection of school-books have already been described (para- 
graph 380). The Bcmgal Central Committee was strengthened in 1881 by the 
appointment of additional members, and by the establishment of Branch 
Committees,— one for Behar and another for Orissa. 

(2) TIio chief gurus in Behar and in parts of Bengal, the inspecting pandits 
and abadhans in Orissa, the model gurus in Noakhally and Tipperah, and the 
examiner of Kyoungs (Buddhist monasteries) in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 
constitute a subsidiary inspeeding agency. 

In Behar and parts of Bengal, wherever the system has been introduced, 
tlie chief gurus are required to inspect primary s(!hools within their respective 
ix'ats. During the year 1881-82 the chief gurus, 684 in number, paid 163,128 
visits to primary, schools. This auxiliary supervision by chief gurus has been 
the means of bringing under departmental control a very large number of 
indigenous schools. 

(3) In Orissa there are 60 inspecting pandits and abadhans, paid at the 
rate of Rs. 15 a month. Each of them paid, oix the average, 411 visits to path- 
salas last year. The inspecting gurus in Tipperah, 11 in number, arc paid at 
tire rate of Rs. 8 a month, and travelling allowance at the rate of 1 to 1| annas 
a mile. The nine inspecting gurus in Noakhally visit only the unaided pri- 
maries. They arc paid at the rate of 3 annas for each school visited. 

The examiner of Kyoungs in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong works for half 
tire year as a Sub-Inspector of Schools. During the other half he examines the 
])riraary schools attached to Buddhist monasteries. 

412. When visiting schools, inspecting officers arc required to note and 
report on the following points ; — 

(1) State of the school-building. 

(2) Eurniturc and apparatus. 

(3) Attendance of pupils and teachers. 

(4) Einanccs of the school. 

(5) Account and other books. 

(G) Library. 

(7) Teachers’ salaries. 

(8) Discipline. 

(9) Organisation of classes. 

(10) The progress made in different subjects, as tested by the examin- 

ation held. 

(11) Success at the University or departmental examinations. 

(12) Competence of teachers. 

The form to be filled up in the case of high schools is given in Appendix M. 

413. The extent of a Circle Inspectorship is generally two Commissioners’ 
divisions, of a Joint or Assistant Inspectorship one division, of aach Deputy 
Inspectorship a Revenue District, and of each Sub-Inspectorship a Sub-division 
of a District. The duration of the annual tour of the Inspector, calculated on 
an average taken over live or six years, may be put down as six to seven months 
in the year. 

The Assistant and Joint Inspectors are out on inspection between eight and 
nine months every year. 
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414. The average yearly inspection work of the Deputy and Suh-Inspectors 
is sliown in the subjoined statement : — 



Jil5. The Departmental form of Inspection Return submitted quarterly is 
given in Appendix N. In addition to this quarterly stutcunent, Deputy Inspect- 
ors, in certain divisions, submit monthly a report of secondary schools under 
the following heads : — 

(1) Schools inspected during the month. 

(2) Defects noticed. 

(3) Remedies applied. 

(4) ElTects of I'ormer inspection. 

dlO. Tlicrc is no general Code of inspection rules for the whole province. 
But rules are framed by the district authorities, and by Inspectors of Schools 
in concurrence Avith the Commissioners and Magistrates, for the working of 
the different systems of primary education in force in the dilferent districts. 
As examples, the rules laid dovvir by the Magistrate of Pubna, and by the 
Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, arc quoted below : — 

(f) Pubna Rules. 

“The Sub-Inspectors shall, by teaching a class, show to the teachers, parti- 
cularly to gurus and munshis of aided and unaided pathsalas and muktabs, 
the mode of teaching, shall induce and make them learn those subjects in the 
course not well known to them, and shall explain at each visit any difficulty 
they may have met with since their last visit. The improvement Avhich the 
teachers may thus make shall be recorded in the visitors’ book. 

“ The following particulars shall also he recorded consecutively by the 
Sub-Inspectors, in Bengali, at each visit to a pathsala in the visitors’ book:— 

“ 1. Aided or unaided. 

“ 2. Month and date of visit. 

“ 3. Average attendance of last month. 

“ 4. Cause of increase or decrease in the teacher’s income. 

“ 5. Number of boys reading the full primary, middle vernacular, or lower 
vernacular course. 

“6. Number reading below the primary course. 

“ 7. Number present in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c., classes. 

“ 8. What progress was made by the pupils in each class after last visit in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, &c. ; and what number passed the exami- 
nation made by the Sub-Inspector. 

“ 9. Remarks. Steps taken for improvement.” 
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{S) Behar Buies. 

“ The Deputy Inspector of Schools should hold half-yearly examinations 
of pathsalas, stipendiary and non-stipendiary, at central gatherings. 

“ It will be the duty of the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors, when visiting the 
middle schools (Government or aided) situated within their beats, to carefully 
examine the accounts, and to compare carefully the several books in which 
copies are kept of bills drawn, and receipts taken of payments made, whether of 
salaries or of scholarships. Every irregularity that may be detected on such 
comparison is to be immediately brought to notice. 

“ The books to be kept up at each middle school are (1) a register of 
attendance of Masters, (2) a register of attendance of pupils, (3) a letter book, 
(1) a bill book, (6) a receipt book. 

“ All the above books should be examined at each visit, and signed by the 
inspecting oflEicer if found correct. 

“ There ought to be no long intervals between the date of cashing any bill 
and that of payment of the money drawn by that bill ; nor, again, between the 
dates of realisation of fees and those of their payment into the local treasury. 

“ Deputy and Sub-Inspectors should mention, in the remark columns of 
their monthly diaries, that they have examined the books of the middle schools 
visited by them. 

“ It will be the chief gurus’ duty to visit occasionally the pathsalas in 
tlieir circles, and help their gurus to teach themselves and their more advanced 
pupils. 

“ As regards inspection work, the Sub-Inspectors have now had, or will 
shortly have, their respective beats divided into small sub-circles, with one im- 
portant ‘ A ’ pathsala under a comparatively efficient teacher, called the chief 
guru, at the centre of each sub-circle. Each Sub- Inspector’s beat has been, or 
will be, divided, on an average, into ten sub-circles. Generally speaking, then, 
a Sub-Inspector will have to give two days to the inspection of each sub- 
circle. 

“ When inspecting pathsalas, other than those of the chief gurus in a sub- 
circle, the Sub-Inspectors should — 

“ (a) Examine every child in attendance. 

“ (ft) Brill the ehildren occasionally by manual exercises. 

“ (c) Teach in the guru’s presence one class at each visit in some one 
subject of study. 

“ (d) See that the register is correctly kept. 

“ (e) Sign the register specifying the date and hour of visit. 

“ (/) Ascertain that the guru (if stipendiary and paid by police) has been 
fully and punctually paid. 

“ (g) Induce the village people to send their children to school and pay 
the guru his dues in cash, or in kind, or in both, as may be cus- 
tomary in the village. 


“ (ft) Fill in their own diaries. 
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“ When inspecting the pathsalas of the chief gurus, the Suh-Inspectors 
should make longer stoppages, and try to pass at least one night at each of the 
villages where these pathsalas are situated. 

“ During the day the Sub- Inspectors will examine and teaeh and do 
other work in the pathsalas, as already laid dow'ii iji paragraj)!! 4. 

“ In the evening the Suh-Inspectors will give all the help they can in 
removing what difficulties the gurus may have met with in imparting their 
lessons to the children. 

“ Sub-Inspectors should avail themselves of these occasions to induce tlu' 
chief gurus to take to the study of such books as are likely to prove intcrest- 
iug and helpful to them. 

“ Sub-Inspectors should state in their diaries (in the columns of remark) 
what chief gurus they have been able to uiducc to take to the study of books, 
and to seek their help and advice.” 

417. The Sub-Inspectors while at head-quarters prepare detailed bills of 
primary schools, write out their own formal diaries, and receive instructions 
from district and sub-divisional officers. As disbursing officers, they have to 
make payments and account for the primary school money pa.ssing through 
their hands to the Magistrate, to whom they submit I'cceipts of gurus for all 
sums drawn by them. 

418. When at head-quaricrs the Deputy Inspector is reejuired to attend 
meetings of the District Cojnmittee, to wait upon the Magistrate for in- 
structions, to administer the primary grant under the Magistrate’s onhu’s, to 
prepare statements required under departmental rulings, to write out monthly 
reports and bills, to examine the diaries and bills submitted by the Sub-Insp(^ctors, 
and to make arrangements, as required, for the dc])artmcntal and other central 
examinations. In the month of May the Deputy Inspector is employed in 
preparing annual reports and returns. During bis stay at head-quarters the 
Deputy Inspector visits schools situated within short distances. 

419. The Circle Inspector and his Assistant are in charge of an office in 
which all educational work throughout the area of one or more Commis- 
sioner’s Divisions is transacted. 

420. The charges on account of inspeefion amounted in the year 1881-82 
to Ils. 3,79,190. Details, showing the salaries of eaeh class of officers, and 
theh travelling and contingent allowances, arc given in the subjoined state- 
ment ; — 


Number of i 
Officers 


OfficerB of each class 


Salaries 


Tra\elling 1 Coutingent 
allowance | ullowaine. 


Toi^l 


Us. I Kh. ! Us 


Ua 


r> I Circlo Inspectors 


6 Joint and Assigtaut luspeetors 
43 Deputy Inspectors 
173 Sub- Inspectors 


■ } 


81.7 U 


1 ,(;D.'J25 


^ 97,37'J 

r 

) 


10,888 I 3,62,03f; 


Establishment of Inspectors and Joint and 
Abhisiaut luspectorb .... 


, I 

' I 

16,254 ; i 

! 

; I 


16.251 


3.79,190 
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Section J . — District Committees. 

421. There is at the sadder station of every district in Bengal an Education 
Committee, with the Magistrate as Vice-President, and official and non-official 
gentlemen, Europeans and Natives, as members. These Committees, which wen; 
rc-modelled in 1872 from the Local Committees first instituted in 1886, hav(5 
rendered material help to the district and departmental officers in educational 
administration. For some years, in the beginning, work was carried on jointly 
])y these Committees and the Inspectors of Schools. But as this system of 
mutual references involved delay and lessened responsibility, a more definite 
separation of duties lias now taken place. The powers exercised by the Dis- 
trict Committees have been described in paragraph 410. District Committees 
have much concern with the finances of the zillah school, though no actual 
control over their administration. Budgets are prepared under their author- 
ity, and in framing them they have to bring the total expenditure of the 
sdiool within the limits of the income derived from the Government net 
grant, the fees, and subscriptions, and proposals for extraordinary expenditure' 
originate with them; but they have no power to sanction such expenditure. 
The excess of the income of the zillah school, consisting of the Government 
“net grant the fees, sub.scriptions, &c., over the expenditure sanctioned 
in the budget, constitutes the surplus balance at credit of the school. This 
balance is re-granted from year to year ; but expenditure from it requires the 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 

422. There arc branch committees at the head-quarters of some sub- 
divisions ; they are subordinate to the district committees, and (exercise similar 
functions. In certain districts, instead of delegating their powers to branch 
committees, the main committees split into sub-committix's ; for lixample, 
in Midnapore, there is a college sub-committee, a sub-committee for verna- 
cular schools, and a sub-committee for primary schools. 

Local fund boards arc not known in Bengal. 


Section K . — Functions of Municipal Bodies. 

423. The municipalities and municipal unions in Bengal exercise no direct 
control over education. There are a few municipal patlisalas in the province, 
the gurus of which arc paid a small stipend by the municipality ; but these are 
the only instances of municipal schools. Municipalities contribute occasionally 
to the support of schools, although to nothing like the extent that might 
reasonably be demanded of them. To Government schools they contributed in 
1881-82 the trifling sum of Rs. 1,542, and it is noticeable that the total eontrihu- 
tions made by the municipalities of Bengal to the zillah schools in their midst 
amounted to only Rs. 726. To aided schools they show ed greater liberality, con- 
tributing Rs. 3,860 to high schools, Rs. 7,391 to middle schools, and Rs. 2,941 
to primary schools, besides Rs. 1,011 to schools for girls. To unaided schools 
they contributed Rs. 5,261. Their relations with education have been limitefi 
to the payment of small contributions, amounting in all to Rs. 24,953 for the 
year, and with direct control they have had nothing to do. It may be conjec- 
tured that the apparent reluctance of municipalities to contribute in any large 
w ay to the support of zillah schools has arisen from the knowledge that the 
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schools existed for the benefit of the district, and not of the to^rn only. 
Under recent orders of Government, municipalities are to bear the greater part 
of the cost of zillah schools, and the whole cost of vernacular schools at head- 
quarters. 


Section L. — Withdrawal of Gonernment from the direct mana/jement of 

Schools and Colleges. 

424. No general policy of withdrawal hius yet been followed in llcngal. 
The Despatch of 1859 declared that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govcuaimont 
was, among other things, “ to maintain the existing colleges and schools of a 
high order, and to increase their number when necessary,” and also “ to introdiuaj 
a system of grahts-in-aid, under which the clforts of private individuals and of 
local bodies would he stimulated and encouraged by pecuniary grants from 
Government.” These declarations w'crc intcnd(‘d to elucidate and dcvelope the 
policy expressed in the earlier Despatch, in which the Court of Directors “ lookcal 
forward to a time when any general system of education entirely provided by 
the Government might bo discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grants-in-aid,” and when “many of the existing institutions, especially 
those of a higher order, might be transferred to the management of local bodi<\s 
under the control of and aided by the State,” and in which they declared 
that “ no Government colleges or schools should be founded for the future in 
any district where a sufficient number of schools exist capable, with assistance 
from the State, of supplying the local demand for education.” These lines of 
policy have becii followed by the Government of Bengal. Practically, tlui whoh; 
later development of education has been brought about by the system of 
grants-in-aid. This is obviously true in the case of high schools, middle 
schools, and primary schools. As regards primary education, the schools of the 
people have beem r(H!Ogniscd and fostered, and such aid and (meouragement given 
tiiem as have served to express the interest of Government in their stability 
and success, to strengthen their organisation, and to add useful chiments to their 
traditional course of instruction. Middle education has proceeded almost 
exclusively on the same system. The number of Governnn'ut English schools 
of the middle class is only 1^ per cent, of the whole ; and even the Government 
v(irnacular schools, which compose 18 per cent, of the whole number, have 
always been established in backward parts of the country, and have been trans- 
fi'rrcd to other backward parts as soon as the pcoi)lc became sufficiently 
appreciative of education to set up an aided school of their own. 

425. With high schools it is the same. The Government Anglo-vernacu- 
lar schools were 47 in 1855 (paragraph 43) ; those constituted the zillah schools, 
which are no more than 51 in 1882. Offers have from time to time been 
made by private bodies to transfer to departmental management the high 
schools under their control; but these offers have, with one exception, the 
special character of which was recognised and asserted by Government as the 
reason for departing from its habitual policy, been consistently declined. 
Throughout the same period, the establishment of private schools of this class 
has been sedulously fostered by the Department, so that at the prc.sent time 
there are 156 high schools under native management, 96 of wliicli receive 
grants-in-aid. Indeed, as before explained, the system in force in Government 
schools is really in essentials one of grants-in-aid. To each zillah school a 
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“ net "rant ” is assigned ; and the District Committee have so to arrange their 
proposals for expenditure that it shall be covered by the total income of the 
school. The amount spent by Government on Government high schools is 
.35 J per cent, of the total expenditure, — a rate only slightly in excess of the 
maximum allowed for aided schools of the same class. And if Government 
has not yet withdrawn from the direct control of any high school, it is chiefly 
by reason of the advantage which seemed to accrue to education generally, from 
retaining in each advanced district one first-rate school to serve as a model and 
stimulus to the rest ; and one in each backward district, because it was in such 
places that the direct action of Government was most required. Still it may 
he said that the people, and especially the people in the head-quarter stations 
of forward districts, have now become so fully capable of managing schools of 
this class, that the advantage of transferring them to the control of some at least 
of the zillah schools may be held to outweigh any possible, and perhaps only 
i emporary, loss of efficiency that may result. There is little doubt that the 
action of the Government of Bengal in the immediate future will follow 
this policy, and a declaration to that clfect has already been made in connection 
with the {)roposals for local self-government. 

420. The case of college's stands on a different footing. The circumstances 
iind(‘r Avhich new colleges have been opened in Bengal, since the date of the 
Dcspafclics of 185 1 and 1859, have already been considered in detail. It may 
l)c wc'll, however, to recall attention to the fact that Government has con- 
sistently acted on the principle that no new college was to be established 
except in plac('s where the strong desire of the people for education of a high 
order was manifested by liberal private; contributions. It was on that principle 
that the colleges at Kajshahyo, at Midnapore, at Cuttack, and at Chittagong 
were sed u[», after repeated memorials for their establishment had been submitted. 
In the first two cases practically the whole of the expenditure, and in the last 
t wo a substantial j)ortion of it, was contributed at the outset from private sources. 
'Phis principle has ([uito recently been accepted and enforced in a Despatch 
from the Secretary of State, in which the action of the Government of Bengal, 
with reference to the colleges at Rajshahyc aud Cuttack, was upheld and com- 
inench'd. In every case the opening of college classes was sanctioned in the 
first instance as a h'gitimati; (hwclopment of the zillah school to the next 
higlier standard of instruction, that of the First Arts Examination ; and it was 
only in two of them that B.A. classes were added at a later date in deference 
to the reiterated requests of the people for higher education, backed by con- 
sidi'rable and even magnificent local contributions. It may also be recalled that 
where there has bet'n no sufficient demand for education of this class, the 
experiment has been abandoned. This was done in Rungporc, where the people 
contributed a full third of the cost of the college during its experimental 
period, and in the Calcutta Madrassa, Avhere the re-establishmcut of college 
classes for the benefit of the Muhammadan community is again loudly demanded. 

427. It should also be noticed that in every case the people have made it a 
condition of their co-operation that Government should undertake the control of 
the college. I5v(‘n noAv a large sura of money has been raised by local contri- 
butions in the district of Bhagulpore, with the object of inducing Government 
to raise the status of the zillah school by the addition of First Arts classes. 
The Department has been reluctant to accept the charge ; and the result is 
that the classes have not been established. Even in the case of the college 
classes recently opened by the Maharaja at Burdwan, in connection with the 
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high school which he and his predecessors have maintained and managed at 
that place from the date of the Despatch of 1864 and earlier, the only condition 
on which he would consent to carry out his plan, which he had much at heart, 
was that the administration of the college should, in the last resort, be under 
departmental control. The aid which he sought for was not money, but that 
supplied by departmental experience. This condition was accepted in terms, 
though as a matter of fact the college now governs itself with only a nominal 
and very occasional interference by the Department, and then only when its 
interference is solicited. For example, the Department, at the instance of the 
Maharaja, has selected and recommended professors, but the Maharaja has 
appointed them. 

428. The truth appears to be that, except in Calcutta, the people, however 
wealthy and enlightened, distrust their own powers of administration in the 
matter of colleges. Nor do they appear to think the time ripe for such a 
change. The highest level reached by the students of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity is not yet up to that of the professors who have been brought 
from English Universities for the purpose of their instruction. Until that 
level is reached, — until the graduates of the Calcutta University can take 
up the higher education of the country, and carry it on from the same point 
and with undiminished efficiency from their European predecessors, — the ques- 
tion of anything like a general transfer of the Government colleges to the 
control of private bodies, or even of local bodies of a semi-public character, 
will probably be thought premature. It is no slight thing that the principle of 
self-help and self-government in matters of education has been so far 
developed in Bengal that the people have learnt in a quarter of a century to 
set up and maintain their own middle schools, as they have always done by 
their primary schools ; and that the time seems to have arrived when even 
high schools can now be transferred in a great measure to local control. What 
is true of high schools may also bo true, to a limited extent, of the smaller 
colleges. But the transfer to local control of tlie great colleges of Bengal, on 
which the higher education of the country altogether depends, is a measure 
which has not been demanded either by the people or by the Jieaders of 
missionary enterprise, and of which it may be said that the time has not 
yet come when it could be carried out by the people without such a check 
to the intellectual progress of the country as it has never yet received. The 
beginnings of high education, so far as it has yet taken root in this country, 
give promise of a vigorous life in the future ; of an intellectual vitality 
one of whose chief practical expressions will be the capacity for self-govern- 
ment in almost every department of the social organisation. It will be 
necessary to guard against the danger of diminishing that capacity by 
tapping, in its supposed interests, the sources of its strength — vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. It is not altogether a question of money, although 
necessarily that aspect of the case has the gravest significance ; and even 
in this point of view the price which the nation pays for the foreign 
education which is to qualify its natural leaders for the manifold duties 
devolving on them — duties which will be more onerous and responsible in 
the future than even now they are — cannot be declared on any definite 
and accepted grounds to be excessive. It is quite as much a question of 
the ability of the people, the necessary resources being assumed to maintain 
in unimpaired efficiency the institutions for their own higher education, 
when the country itself does not yet supply the only agency by which it can 
be kept at its present standard. 

Bengal. 


35 
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Section M. — Relations of Departmental Officers to private Schools and Colleges 
in competition with Government Colleges. 

429. As no distinction is made in the exercise of patronage in appoint- 
ments, which is entirely guided by the results of the University examinations, 
and as scholarships are competed for on equal terms by students of both 
Government and private institutions, the relations of departmental officers with 
the managers of private schools are thoroughly cordial. Educational officers 
arc frequently invited by private managers to visit their schools, or to preside 
at the distribution of pi'izes to the puj)ils ; and they are ordinarily consulted 
on matters connected with school management and the course of instruction. 
The only possibility of friction or disagreement arises if a private school 
is set up side by side with a Government school. Whenever, in the opinion 
of the officers of the Department, the establishment of a comjicling school 
is likely to prove injurious to the interests of the scholars concerned, by 
the substitution of two comparatively weak schools for one strong one, in 
a place which is not populous or wealthy enough to support two schools 
in efficiency, or in which there is no guarantee or hope that the competing 
school will be established on a permanent basis, the departmental officers have 
not encouraged the op3ning of such a school, although their interference 
has generally taken no more active form than the refusal to recommend a 
grant-in-aid in such cases. The Department has acted on the principle that 
if the new school is essentially a bad one, real and often lasting harm is done; 
the discipline of both schools suffers, and a lower standard, both of instruc- 
tion and of conduct, is substituted for a higher. Where such a case 
arises, it is found that the evil is in general only temporary ; and that, 
though a badly-managed school may do harm for a time, it contains the 
seeds of its own extinction. In such cases it appears to b(! a short-sighted 
policy to lend temporary support to a school that can do no permanent good. 
The only instances in which aid has been refused to a private school in 
proximity to a Government school arc five ; and for each instance of refusal 
good grounds can bo shown. But refusal of aid has by no means 
been the* policy of the Department in cases where the new school offered 
good promise of success, or where there appeared to be room for it in addition 
to the Government school. There are several instances in which the Depart- 
ment has actively assisted in starting grant-in-aid schools, when the Government 
institution has become overcrowded. And even when no aid has been given, 
the Government school has nc\ cr entered into competition with the private 
school, but has invariably kept its fee-rates much higher. It is true, and it is 
only natural, that an earnest head-master is apt to bo jealous of a rival 
school ; but this has not been in any general way the policy by which the 
Department has been governed. In 1830 the Government of Bengal confirmed 
that policy in the following terms : “ The Director rightly urges that no 

Government school has any good ground to resent the uprising of a good and 
well-managed private school in its neighbourhood, even though its fee-receipts 
may be thereby diminished. The general extension of education at a cheap 
rate is a solid gain to those benefited by it, outweighing the loss of pupils and 
of income which any individual school may suffer, and which a zealous head- 
master naturally regards with regret and the Resolution went on to quote with 
approval the Director’s remark : “ If the school becomes in time good enough to 
take the place of the Government school, there is a still more solid and perma- 
nent gain. There is a large and growing demand for English education at a 
cheap rate : and even if a school, which springs into existence to satisfy that 
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demand, does not possess the elements of permanent existence, it has at any 
rate stimulated the desire for education, which does not cease with its dis- 
appearance.” 

430. It is the regular practice of departmental oflicers in cliargc of Gov- 
ernment schools or colleges to take the managers of neighbouring private schools 
into conference with them, and to frame rules for their mutual governance, 
chiefly with the view of regulating the transfer of pupils from one school to 
another, which is so common a source of disagreement. A set of rules known 
as the “ Inter- school rules,” framed with this object, have been widely 
accepted by managers of private schools throughout Bengal, at the instance of 
departmental officers. And there are very few proposals for the management 
of Government colleges, of a kind likely to have any sensible eircct on pri- 
vate colleges, wdiieh arc not first of all brought to the notice of the managers 
of such colleges with the object of learning their views. It may he confidently 
asserted that tlnu’e is no semblance of a hostile feeding towards the Dcjiart- 
ment in Bengal on the part of managers of private institutions. 

431. A policy similar to that above described in regard to the relations 
of Government with aided schools has also governed the officers of the Depart- 
ment when they have to deal with private schools in competition with one 
another. That policy is to promote ediuiation in its best and cheapest form, 
and not to .sacrilice that end to any object of inferior importance. Thus, if a 
private school is set up side by side with an existing ju-ivate school, the Depart- 
ment encourages or discourages the former according as it considers that the 
second school will or will not confer any tangible benefit on the people alfectcd 
by it. 


TAUT IV. 

Tabulak Statements. 

432. Thi'si! statements are here given in the form prescribed by the Com- 
mission. Schools for I'juropeans and Eurasians and schools for special or tech- 
nical instruction are excluded. 
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ft The high and middle schools of Bengal include lower deparUnenta ; of the 139,108 pnpils ben 
$$ Attonding ichoola for Nalivci of India. 
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Imt Fmiiuti of Bengal for t\e official gear 1881-82. 
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Education General Table No. 4?. Return showing the results of prescribed Examinations in the Loicer Provinces of Bengal during the official year 1881-S2, 
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• Inclnslve of 664 passed candidates from the lower classes of middle schools. 

t luclosiTe of 430 passed candidates from the lower classes of middle schools and upper primary schools. 



Under other Managers. Under Native Managers. 
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Gbnbbal Table No. 5. 

Betufn showing the numher of GranUn-aid SchooUfor Natives on the 31st March 1870, 1876, and 1882, and the amount 
of the Grants awarded during the years 1869-70, 1875-76, and l^l-82{a). 
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1869-70 . 1,884 93,542 
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(a) i.— European and Eurasian schools are entirely excluded from this table for 1881-82, and partially for the two other years, 
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PART V. 

General Summary and Recommendations. 

433. It has been shown, in the course of this narrative of the progress of 
Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces, how the country possessed from 
early times both high and elementary schools, the former of a more or less 
religious and the latter of a purely secular character ; the changes effected 
in those institutions by internal revolutions or by foreign conquest have also 
been indicated ; and the educational influences resulting from connection with 
a free and progressive nation have step by step been traced. 

434. In considering the analogies which have been found to subsist between 
the edueational movements of England and those of this country, nothing has 
been more clear than the fact that the Rritish administrators of India have 
constantly endeavoured to give to the [ndian people things analogous to what 
England had gained or was gaining for herself in the sphere of national edu- 
cation. But underneath this broad view of the attitude of the ruling country 
towards her dependency, which has presented itself from time to time in the 
course of this narrative, closer and more practical considerations have also come 
into notice. The educational administration of India has followed, although 
at a distance, in the wake of that of the ruling country. It has been found 
that in so following the lead of England, it has in some cases agreed unmistakc- 
ably with the feelings and wishes of the people of this country on the subject. 
With such a guide there could bo no chance of mistake. That the object 
pursued was in itself right was shown by the example of the ruling country ; 
that it was right for this country also was proved by its agreement with the 
wishes of the people. 

435. The change which was made from the cultivation of the Oriental 
Classics to education in English was, as has been seen, an imitation of the non- 
classical system of instruction which had at the same time begun to prevail in 
England ; it was, as has also been seen, what was most desired by the natives 
themselves. Accordingly this system has taken root in the country and borne 
fruit. The uj)pcr and middle classes cherish it, and the lower classes of the 
native community manifest their confidence in it. Not only in Bengal but 
everywhere in India, the Native States not excepted, English education is 
eagerly sought and largely paid for by the people, who have instinctively felt, 
in the altered circumstances of the country, the necessity for the change. 

436. The institutions for professional education, which arc themselves 
oft'shoots from English colleges and schools, are also most highly valued by 
natives of all classes. Wherever general English education has made progress, 
the colleges of medicine, law, and engineering have been crowded by pupils. 
These have raised the efficiency of their several professions to the advantage 
of rich and poor alike. 

437. When such have been the results of the impulse given to the system 
of ‘modern* culture in this country, the question will naturally arise whether 
a further stop should not be taken in the same direction, by the establishment 
in this country of technical colleges and schools, such as those w hich in Europe 
have followed upon the extension of ‘ non-classical ’ or ‘ real ’ schools. That 
a necessity for ‘ real ’ as distinguished from ‘ gymnastic ’ education has been 
felt for some time, may be gathered from the changes in the school curricula 
which the Council of Education began to introduce in its later years, and also in 
the nature of the alterations made from time to time in the examination stand- 
ards of the Calcutta University. Butsuch small alterations in the standards of 
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examination, which in present circumstances have necessarily to bo made with 
two different objects in view, may fail to answer either of those objects fully. 
The establishment of a new set of institutions, dilVerent from the present Eng- 
lish colleges and schools, but depending upon tlicm for their materials, seems 
to be what is now most urgently required. Such institutions will form a legi- 
timate advance in the direction which public instruction took in Bengal fifty 
years ago. It will bo an advance in the direction which tlie people of the 
country most wish it to take, and which its felt necessities urgently call for. 
A few extracts from the recommendations made to (jlovcrnment by the Famine 
Commission (1879), which closely bear on this point, will not bo out of plt^pc. 
The Commission unanimously say : 

“ (1.) We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of inuidi 
of the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to whicli they are exposed 
in season of scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms 
almost the sole occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy 
for present evils can he complete which docs not include the introduction of 
a variety of occupations, through which the surplus population may he drawn 
from agricultural pursuits and led to find the means of suhsistcnce in manu- 
factures or some such employments. . . . There is no reason to douht 

that the action of Government may he of great value in founding technical, 
artistic, and scientific education, in holding out rewards for efforts in these 
directions, and in forming at convenient centres museums or collections hy 
which the public taste is formed and information diffused. The great industrial 
development in Europe in recent years has doubtless received no small stimulus 
from such agencies ; and the duty of Government in encouraging technical 
education is ono to which the people of England are yearly becoming more 
alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately performed in the future. 
All the causes which render such action on the part of Government desirable 
in Europe apply with greater force to India.” 

438. The beginning of ‘ real ’ education in Bengal may be said to have 
been made in the establishment of the college of mechanical engineering at 
Seebpore in 1880. To extend that college largely in different directions by 
adding to it departments of mining and practical manufacture, as in the real or 
technical colleges of Europe, would inspire hope and activity in the native 
community at large, just as the first opening of the Hindu College did in Cal- 
cutta in 1817. 

439. Proceeding to the other branch of public instruction — that which con- 
cerns itself with elementary vernacular schools — one fact comes prominently 
into view. It has been seen that, from the beginning up to the present 
moment, no clearly-expressed popular wish on the subject has guided the 
administration of education in this branch, although, as has been shown, the 
people arc not neglectful of elementary instruction, nor without interest in it. 
What the Department has done has sprung from its own conception of the 
popular want, and also from imitation of what was being done in the ruling 
country. It would not be surprising if, in such circumstances, less than the 
fullest advantage had been taken of existing materials. But, carefully 
examined and weighed, it will appear tlxat the defects of the Bengal system aro 
neither serious nor irreparable, and that much positive good has been effected 
in two directions ; — the first improving the organisation of the indigenous schools, 
and linking them on to the departmental system by the modification of the 
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course of study ; and the second in creating increased interest on the part of 
tlic people in their own schools. It is a great fact that in Bengal the people’s 
schools have not been ignored, nor Government sehooLs substituted for them. 
In Bengal the voluntary principle has not only been kept alive, but has been 
largely extended and strengthened. In Bengal, although an opposition of class 
interests in elementary schools has been imagined to exist, and some inter- 
ference with the traditional constitution of the pathsalas has in consequence 
been attempted, yet no vital change has been introduced ; only the application 
of necessary reforms has been delayed. The introduction of a popular clement 
into the administration of this branch of public instruction will, in all likeli- 
hood, not only restore the people’s schools to their true place, but also greatly 
invigorate them and increase their number. It may be hoped that, with a 
really popular element in the administration of the pathsalas, it will be possible 
to make them the means in time for such a “ wider diffusion among the people 
of European knowledge ” as the Court of Directors designed ; that, while they 
teach the three R’s, they too may have their ‘ class subjects ’ and ‘ specific sub- 
jects ’ in the vernacular, as elementary schools have in England ; and that, by 
the addition of evening classes, they may servo the purpose of the ‘ auxiliary 
schools ’ in Germany. 

410. In view of the facts and considerations adduced in the foregoing re- 
port, the following recommendations and suggestions under specific heads are 
submitted. 

I. — Indigenous higher class schools. — The sphere of the Sanskrit titk' 
examination should be extended ; and parallel with it a title examination in 
Persian and Arabic should bo established, for the encouragement of muktabs 
and madrassas in which Musalrnans pursue their studies. 

II. — Indigenous elementarg schools. — (1.) The subjects of instruction and 
the personnel of the teachers should be interfered with as little as possible. At 
the central examinations the boys should be examined in whatever secular sub- 
jects they may have learnt, and the schools should be rewarded as now at low 
r.ites. A largo number of school-books might ho given to the boys as rewards, 
in accordance with the results of the examination. 

(2.) Stuktabs teaching Urdu should bo counted as indigenous primary 
schools. It may be convenient that a Sub-Inspector in each district, a Musal- 
raan, should have special charge of these schools. 

(3.) Encouragement should be afforded to physical training by holding 
athl(!ti(! contests after the examinations. 

III. — Primarg instruelion recognised bg the Department.— (1.) The lower 
primary schools should ,be dealt with in the same way as the indigenous ele- 
mentary schools, being examined for rewards at central gatherings in whatever 
secular subjects they teach. 

(2.) Primary schools should teach in the mother-tongue of the locality. 

(3.) English should not be taught iu any primary schools, lower or upper, 
in accordance with the existing rule. 

(t.) Stress should be laid iu upper primary schools on the giving of object 
lessons. 

(5.) The following modifications are recommended in the primary scholar- 
ship courses : — 

(«) In the lower primary scholarship course, increase the importance 
given to arithmetic by advancing the number of marks for European 
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arithmetic from 76 to 100, and for Subhankari (oral) from 75 to 160. 
Replace Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer by some easier work on the 
same subject, such as that now read in addition to the Primer. 

(6) The upper primary scholarship course should bo so modified as to 
approximate more closely to the traditional course in good pathsalas. 

To arithmetic, for which 160 marks are given, add mental arithmetic, to 
be taught and tested orally, 100. 

For Euclid, Book I, substitute mensuration and elementary drawing, each 
60 marks ; add handwriting, 60. 

Include also a brief manual, descriptive of the rights and powers of the 
police, and the mutual relations of landlord and tenant. It would be necessary 
to guard against the danger to which the use of any brief manual treating of a 
complex subject is liable, namely, that the imperfect knowledge conveyed by it 
may increase litigation and lead to other evils. 

((J.) Gymnastic exercises should bo encouraged, and small prizes given for 
proficiency therein. 

(7.) Among the subjects for the primary scholarsbij) examination an 
easy manual of moral teaching should bo included. We .arc quite conscious 
that to test moral progress by examination is impossible, but we believe that 
the importance of this subject can hardly be bi’ought liomo to the minds of the 
teachers, unless such a manual bo included in the course. 

(8.) Wo do not recommend the introduction of fixed standards of exa- 
mination, uniform throughout tlio province, to govern pi’omotions from class to 
class. The progress of the pupils is sufficiently tested by the lo\V(*r and 
upper primary scholarship examinations, of which the former arc uniform 
throughout a district, the latter throughout one or two divisions. 

(9.) Wo regard it as one of the principles of the system of supj)orting and 
encouraging primary schools that small payments should be made to the gurus 
for keeping registers of attendance. 

(10.) No restriction should bo imposed to prevent the natural develop- 
ment of lower primary into upper primary schools. 

(11.) A larger a'ssignmcnt should be made for primary scholarships ten- 
able in schools of a higher class. Some cheek might be roquisib' as to the 
holding of such scholarsliips in high schools. The present allotment of 050 
scholarships was based on an estimate of 250,000 pupils. With the present 
number of pupils, the number of scholarships might with great advantage be 
increased two or three fold. 

(12.) Gurus may receive special rewards for passing at the examinations 
any children whose parents pay no choukidari tax. In this way some pupils 
belonging to the classes who now hold aloof from education may be l)rought in. 

(13.) In order to maintain the character of tho primary school as a village 
institution, it should conform as nearly as possible in all respects to the tradi- 
tional model. It is, therefore, undesirable that public money should be spent, 
or that Government officers should induce the villagers to spend their money, 
in tho erection of expensive school-houses on the English model, or the pur- 
clvase of expensive furniture. 

(11.) In remote and backward districts, and among aboriginal tribes, 
where indigenous schools arc absent, schools will have to be established by tho 
more direct agency of Government. Any persons willing to set up and main- 
tain schools in such districts should be liberally assisted in doing so. In these 
cases the system of payment by results will not be generally applicable. 
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(15.) As night schools might be in many places useful for the instruction 
of those employed in daily labour, not only in towns but in villages also, it is 
recommended that a certain proportion of the primary allotment should be 
set apart for the maintenance of such schools on liberal terms of aid, Govern- 
ment schools being established where necessary. In Calcutta the attention of 
the municipality might be drawn to the necessity of an increased provision of 
primary schools, both night and day. 

IV. — Improvement of primary teachers. — (1.) Village schoolmasters who 
pass any departmental examination, whether in full or in part, should receive 
rewards, so as to encourage these men in improving their knowledge by their 
own efforts. 

(2.) The monitorial system, as already existing in the primary schools, 
should be recognised and strengthened. 

(3.) With a view to securing a duo succession of qualified teachers, a vil- 
lage schoolmaster should bo entitled to a reward for teaching any young rela- 
tive, on his passing any departmental examination. Also, 

(4.) Any relative of a guru, instructed by him so far as to pass a certain 
standard, should, on being nominated by him with the consent of the village 
panchayat, be assisted by a special scholarship to receive training at a normal 
school. 

(5.) Every village teacher who reaches a prescribed standard of success 
in the management of ids school should be recognised by a distinct title, such 
as Shad Guru. 

reeling the impossibility of bringing all the village teachers, within any 
reasonable time, to a higher state of efficiency by a regular normal school 
training owing to the extent of the work and the traditions of their profession, 
wc think that, in such ways as those suggested above, their character, status, 
and efficiency may bo gradually improved, without interfering with their 
existing position in the village community. 

V. — Middle schools. — (1.) In the comse for middle schools elementary 
drawing might be added as opportunities arise. 

(2.) A manual of moral teaching should be brought into use, both in 
middle and in high schools, and the necessity of constant care in impressing on 
the pupils the moral lessons contained in the ordinary text-books, should be 
urged upon teachers, inspectors, and examiners. 

(4.) Physical training should bo encouraged. It might be made a part 
of the actual school work ; and the school hours might be extended accordingly 
should it bo found necessary to do so. Examinations or competitions in such 
exercises might be held from time to time. 

(4.) For the improvement of teachers in English schools, a teachership 
examination should be instituted. This would probably lead in time to the 
establishment of definite courses of instruction in the theory and practice of 
teaching. 

(5.) Opportunities for thorough training in gymnastics should bo given in 
normal schools, and the habit of taking vigorous exercise should in every way 
bo encouraged. 

(6.) The number of scholarships should be increased. Ultimately there 
might bo, say, one scholarship to every three schools of this grade. 

VI. — High schools. — (1.) The principle of transferring Government high 
schools to the management of local bodies, under the control of, and aid by, 
the State, should be steadily kept in view, and should be carried into effect, 
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concurrently with the general advance of the people in administrative capacity, 
whenever the circumstances of the locality are such that the transfer can be 
made without injury to the permanent interests of education. 

(2.) It seems highly desirable that in the upper classes of high schools 
there should be two divisions, one leading to the entrance examination of the 
University, the other of a more practicjil character, intended to lit youths for 
commercial or other non-literary pursuits. It is, therefore, recommended that 
a course should be introduced in high schools, alternative with that of the 
entrance examination, and including subjects having a direct reference to the 
practical requirements of an industrial or commercial career. 

(3.) We approve of the effort to make the basis of education in the lower 
classes of high schools as far as possible vernacular. In those classes Englisli 
should be taught as a language only, with special attention to composition in 
that language. 

(4.) The standard of the entrance examination appears to be b(‘low that 
attainable in present circumstances by high schools, and a reference might bo 
made to the University as to the advisablity of revising and raising it, with tin; 
object of strengthening the secondary scihools of the country. 

(5.) Encouragement should be given by the Department to private study, 
by the institution of special prizes such as would induce students to make fuller 
use of their school libraries. 

(6.) The payment from the Mohsin Fund of two-thirds of the fees of 
Muhammadan students, now confined to those in Government schools, might 
be extended to students of private schools approved by the Ucpartnicnt. 

VII. — Colleges. — (1.) Some “ graduate scholarship” should be cstablislu'd, 
of the value of E.25 a month, to be held for two years. These should be 
awarded on the result of the E.A. examination, but sliould not be tenabh; 
together with any private scholarship. 

(2.) There should also be some “ European scholarships,” sufficient in 
value to enable the holders to obtain their education in Europe. These would 
ultimately reduce the expense of tlie Government colleges, since those who bad 
thus been educated in Europe might probably bo able to take the place of 
European professors. 

(3.) In order to encourage diversity of culture, on tlie literary as well as 
on the physical side, it is desirable in all the larger colleges to make provision 
for more than one of the alternative courses laid down by the University. 

(4.) The fees in colleges appear at present to be adequate, and we are not 
prepared to recommend any augmentation of them. 

(5.) The constitution of the superior Education Department should bo 
altered. The number of appointments reserved for Europeans should ultimate- 
ly be considerably diminished, and their initial value increased, so as to attract 
men of special distinction in particular departments of knowledge. The 
number, likewise, of appointments tenable by Natives should be increased, with 
special preference for those trained in Europe. The value of these appoint- 
ments might be less than that of those reserved for Europeans. It is suggested 
that the stipends of European officers might range from R750 to Rl,500, 
and those of Native ojficers from R500 to R1,000, instead of from 11333 
to R1,000 as at present, in accordance with the existing rule by which 
Native officers receive two-thirds of the sanctioned pay throughout the 
grades. 
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(0.) It is extremely desirable that professors in colleges should cultivate 
int(!rcoursc with the students over and above that required in the class rooms. 

(7.) Considering the large increase in the number of college students since 
1871, when the assignment for scholarships was fixed, the provision for senior 
and junior scholarships should be considerably enlarged. 

(8.) It would be an encouragement to students, and would also conduce 
to the increased efficiency of the public service, if no original appointment 
to any Government office over a certain value, say of RSO a month, were 
given to any one but a graduate ; and that no one should be appointed to any 
|)ublic office above the value of R20 a month, and requiring a knowledge 
of English, who had not passed the entrance examination or any equivalent 
(examination that may be introduced. 

VIII . — Female Education— {1.) In order to secure that Government 
female scliools may be conducted, especially in their boarding departments, in 
accordance with the feelings and wishes of tliosc ehioffy concerned, the com- 
mittees of such schools should contain a certain proportion of persons who 
show their interest in the schools by sending their own children to them. And 
aid should bo given to any boarding establishment that may bo set up by 
private agency for pupils attending the school. 

(2.) In order to promote the establishment of female schools, aid should 
be given to them on a more liberal scale, corresponding in some measure to the 
(ixpense that would bo incurred in the establishment of similar Government 
schools. For example, the rate of aid might bo twice the amount of the local 
contributions. 

(3.) In accordance with the suggestions made in the report for aiding 
female normal schools under private management, an examination for certi- 
ficates should bo instituted, to which any female teacher of good characti'r 
might be admitted. Additional aid to the normal schools training them might 
he given by the payment of a certain sum for each pupil passing the examin- 
ation. A few scholarships, tenable in any n(n’mal school, should also be (estab- 
lished for the encouragement of women who are likely to devote themselves to 
the work of teaching. 

(4.) The attendance of girls in boys’ patbsalas should be encouraged, 
wherever it is found to be desirable, by the oifer of special rcAvards to teachers 
for all girls jiassing tlni departmental examinations. 

(5.) Separate provision should be made for girls’ scholarships, to be awarded 
after examination to pupils of either girls’ or mixed schools. 

(6.) Some scholarships should be established, tenable for four years in any 
school of general education, to be awarded to girls not under 12 years of age. 

(7.) The present system of zenana teaching by private bodies should be 
continued, and other agencies should be invited to co-operate in the same work. 
The local associations mentioned in paragraph 358 should receive aid and 
(uicouragcraent, so far as they can be shown to be doing useful work. 

(8.) There should be an examination for girls equivalent in standard to 
that of the entrance examination, but having no relation to University courses, 
and specially framed for girls. This might govern subordinate departmental 
standards. 

(9.) To provide for the relief and cure of disease among women 
throughout the country, the Medical College should be thrown open to all 
women who have passed the prescribed examinations of the University, and 
every (mcouragement should be afforded to them to qualify themselves. This 
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is a point on which the Committee are inclined to lay very "rcat stress, inas- 
much as no provision of this kind has yet been made in Bcui^al, though it 
lias been done in some other provinces. They also desire to sec the establish- 
ment for women of vernacular medical schools of a lower class, in connection 
with the existing medical schools for men. 

IX. — Supply and Distribution of Text-Books. — (1.) The School Book 
Society appears to have done, and to lie still doing, good and useful work in 
securing the sale of school and other hooks at low prices. But since in many 
places it is under-sold by private booksellers, it seems undesirable to maintain 
the rule that obliges schoolmasters to purchase school-books through the 
Society. 

(2.) Very great care should he taken in the selection of hooks and parts 
of hooks for use in schools, wdicthcr for girls or hoys, in respect of their moral 
tendency and propriety of expression. No serious complairits, as regards the 
hooks prescribed by the Department, have reached the Commitlce with respect 
to Bengal on this score, although possibly exception might bo taken to isolahsl 
passages or phrases. In Behar, however, where vernacular authorship is y(d 
in its infancy, the hooks in use, which are neci’ssarily standard works, are by no 
means free from objection. Until a class of original authors springs up in that 
province — a devclo])mcnt which should in every way be encouraged — improv(!- 
ment may he eff(5cted by a careful selection of passages. 

X. — Inspection and Control. — (1.) The chief thing to he desired in the 
system of inspection in Bengal is an increase of tlu^ subordinate! insja'cting 
staff. But, as a large part of the work of inspecting otTicers is lik('ly to pass 
into the hands of local bodies, it seems unn(!ccssary to make any suggestions 
on this subject at prcs(!nt. 

(2.) It is desirable to dcvelope and extend the system of constituting 
an inspecting agency from among the body of indigenous schoolmasters, as is 
done in the “ chief guru” and other allied systems in Bengal. 

(3.) The inspection of female schools by a lady has been so successful as 
to justify the extension of the plan by the appointment of one or more ladies 
in addition. 

( t.) An education library and museum at the central oflice would bo 
of considerable utility, as showing what has b(!cn, and is being, done in the jwo- 
duction of books and other means and ap[)liauccs in th(! Avork of education. 
Subsequently, perhaps, this might be extended to the head-quarters of eacli 
division. 

(5). Annual conferences of the Director and the chief educational otric(“rs 
might be held, and others interested in education might ))e invited to take part 
in them. 

‘Ml. Withdrawal of Government from the direct management of schools 
and colleges. — In making the following suggestions on tlie subject of the 
withdrawal of Government from the direct control of any of the existing col- 
leges, Ave desire at the outset to express our unlu'sitating conviction that, in 
the present circurnstances of this country, it is most undesirable that the spread 
and the continuous improvement of higher education should be in any degns! 
subordinated to the mode of management, or to any question aifecting merely 
the machinery of education. We are not iuclimid to attach the slightest value 
to the transfer of Government colleges to local bodies, if such transfer involves 
any check either to the progressive advance of education up to the highest 
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attainable standard, or to the diffusion of such education more and more widely 
among the lettered classes of the community. On the contrary, it is only in the 
hope and belief that the withdrawal of Government from direct control, in the 
ease of certain carefully selected colleges, may ultimately bo found to serve the 
best interests of education, by connecting local bodies more closely with the 
management of those institutions, and by leading and enabling them in course 
of time, through the interest thus evoked, to raise and expend more money 
from private sources for their maintenance, that the following recommendations 
are made. 

442. In tbo first place, we are of opinion that a clear lino of distinction 
sliouhl be drawn between two classes of colleges. In the first class we place 
those great colleges of Bengal on which the higher education of the province 
mainly depends ; and also those smaller colleges which have been established in 
backward parts of the country, such as Behar and Orissa, with the object of 
bringing up those provinces, in point of education, to a level with the rest of 
Bengal. This class includes the Presidency, Uooghly, Dacca and Patna Colleges, 
and the Bavonshaw College of Orissa. With the maintenance of these colleges 
at tho highest point of efficiency the State is immediately concerned as a matter 
of vital political importan(!o. They are the institutions by means of which the 
continued advance of the i)rovince in civilisation, wealth, and political capacity 
is mainly to bo stjcured. With them no doubtful experiments can be tried. In 
our opinion it would be a disastrous measure for Governmemt to withdraw, for 
a long time to come, from tho direct control and support of these great national 
institutions, with the practically certain result of crippling their resources, and 
largely reducing their ellicieucy. 

143. In the second class of colleges we place those which wore either 
originally established, or arc now kept up mainly to meet the wants and n('ces- 
sitics of particular parts of tho country. In their maintenance by the direct 
agency of Government, the State is not concerned to anything like the same 
extent, even though in varying degrees it may be convinced of their utility 
and interested in their success. Consequently, if it is thought desirable, on 
grounds of high political importance, and in tho hope of securing results of 
great national value, to initiate a policy of withdrawal and transfer, it is in 
such cases that tho experiment should bo made. It should be made with the 
declared object and intention, not of withdrawing from a charge which was 
found to bo burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other hands ; but of 
conferring a boon on those whom the Government judged worthy of confi- 
dence, and of associating local bodies with itself, with their full consent, in the 
work and responsibilities of national progress. If carried out in this spirit, 
the transfer of certain colleges to local management, while it would not in 
any serious way retard, even temporarily, tho intellectual advancement of the 
province, would effectually promote the desired object of stimulating local 
interest and local effort in the maintenance of institutions which are largely, 
if not exclusively, kept up to meet local requirements. Tho colleges to which 
these considerations chiefly apply are those of Eajshahyo and Kishnaghur. 
These colleges occupy an important place in the system of public instruction ; and 
their abolition — assuming for the moment that the transfer to local manage- 
ment could not be carried out — would be a serious blow to the higher educa- 
tion, and could by no means be recommended. The supposition underlying the 
following remarks is, that such a transfer, on terms consistent with tho main- 
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tenance of the colleges in full efficiency, and without laying any undue burden 
on local enterprise, either is, or may hereafter become, not imimssible. 

441. The Jtajshahye College . — In 1872, a wealthy zemindar of the district 
made an endowment yielding R5,000 a year for tlie maiub'nanec of First 
Arts classes, which were thenceforward maintained altogetlier from the income 
derived from that source. In 1877 and 1878 the Rajshaltye A.ssoeiation 
contributed and invested a further sum of 111,50,000, yielding R6,000 a 
year, Avith the object of raising the college to the first grade, under a Frinei])al 
of the Superior Educational Service. The local income, including ('stimated 
receipts of Rl,500 from fees, thus amounted to R1 2,500; and (lova'rnment 
sanctioned the establishrncmt of the college as proposed, with a net grant 
up to the limit of R5,000 a year, in order to ])rovide for the necessary 
expenditure. A statement of tin; circumstances of the college since its eleva- 
tion is subjoined: — 
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Th(i college is, tlu'refore, incontestably doing work of the most useful 
kind, at a very cheap rate to Government; and it is pre-emiruMitly one of a , 
class that des(>rves Government encouragement and support. For the last 
three years the local income has considerably exceedi'd tlu^ amount guaranteed, 
and th(! full Government grant has therefore not been drawn. If, then, with- 
drawal is now suggested as a desirable course, it is bccausti local interest and 
local effort have already shown themselves to be so effective in bringing about 
the establishment of a successful college in a comparatively backAvard part of 
Bengal, that the transfer of the college to local control seems to be only a 
fitting complement and crown of tho efforts that have been mach'. We arc 
well aware that the spirit manifested in liberal expenditure for ])ublic purpose's 
is very different from that Avhich lends itself to active participation in public 
affairs ; and that if aid in the former sense has been adecpiately rendered by 
any local body, exemption from the latter burden may fairly bo claimed. In 
other words, the assistance of Government to local enterprise may be invoked 
in the form of organisation and control, as well as in the form r f money. 
Fully recognising these facts, we quite admit that if local control in uch cases 
is not desired as a privilege, it should not be enforced as a duty. But we look 
hopefully to the future, and to the zeal for self-government which the future 
may call forth. And in the special cas(5 under notice, the transfer, if carried 
out, need involve no diminution of the Government subsidy ; indeed, thiit 
subsidy should be continued and guaranteed up to the full amount of R5,000 
already sanctioned. 

445. The Kishnaghur College . — ^This college was founded in 1846. Tlu; 
building was erected at a cost of R67,000, of which R17,000 Averc contributed 
by private subscrij)tions. A part of the land Avas also provided by the liberality 
of Maharani Sarnamayi of Cassimbazar, and of the Maharaja of Nuddea. In 
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1871 tlio B.A. classes wore abolished; hut in 1875, on the petition of the 
iiihal)itants, the college was restored to its former status, on condition that a 
considerahlo share of the cost was contributed locally. A sum of H40,00() 
was subscribed within a year ; and with this endowment the B.A, classes were 
restor'd. A statement of attendance and expenditure is sul)joined : — 
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• Including tlio leave allow uncca of au oHicer of tbo third clufes, who took fuilou^h in India, 

Prom tlu? 81si Marcli 1877, when tlio uumhor of stiideiils was 111 (tlir 
liii^liost point roauhod since 1970), the atttmdanco lias steadily declined, and 
the yt'arly cost of each studtmt has lart’cly intweased. Nor has tlio collt'Lre been 
very suctavssfiil at the University examinations. Purim^^ the last three years 
the district of Niiddca has been devastated by fever, and to this cause must be 
attributed, in a lar<»*c measure, the dcelinc of the colle^^e. It is now believed 
that the place has become much moni healthy, and tins is eonllrmcd by th(^ 
im))rov(‘d performances of the candidates at tlui Pirst Arts ('xaminatiou of 
l)ec(‘ml)('r 1882, when 17 eaiKlidates passed out of 25. A<;ain, a lari»;c riMluction, 
we are informed, has been olfeeted in the cost of estahlishnumt for the coming 
year, without impairing its ellieiency ; so that the prospi'cts of the college, both 
linancially and educationally, appear to be miu^li briglitiir than before. If, 
therefons its transfer to local control were now pro])osed, it would be ])ropos('d 
at a time when tlu' colh'ge app(\ars to be rc'eovfwing from tlio d(‘pr(\ssiou of the 
last few years, and offers a fair promise of siKJcess. In consideration, bowcwi'r, 
of the cireumstaiie(\s above adduced, we are not of opinion tliat the ([lu^stion 
of its transfer is yet fully ripe for seltlement. The present pros[)(‘ets of the 
college are undoubtedly good ; but further experience of two or three yeai-s 
appears to be necessary in order to discover whether tln^ numbiT of sludimts is 
likidy to increase up to the standard of former years, or whether it is to suffer 
a still further decline. If present anticipations are realised, and tlu'. coll(‘ge 
goes on improving, the oiler of transfer could he made with much grivater 
etfeet, and miudi greater chance of acceptance. The intentions and tlie policy 
of (lovernment would thus he manifested in an unmistak(\'il)1e way. Still, the 
eoiidition and prospects of the college being now fairly satisfactory, a favour- 
able opportunity seems to present itself for, at any rat(\ making an offer to 
translVr the college, on liberal terms of aid, to a local body that might offer 
such giianmtei's of elheient management and permaneiKai as to justify the 
Goveiuimmt in reposing confidence in it. It is not impossible tliat, with the 
present enthusiasm in favour of local self-government, sueli an olfer Avould 
be readily accepted. Should the transfer on such t(n*ms be (*aiTi(‘d out, and 
should the colh'ge flourish under its new management, it may eonlidently be 
assert('d that the local interest in its prosperity would be greatly stimulated ; 
that subscriptions in aid of the college would come in; that a valuable lesson in 
self-government would be imparted; and that the inten'sts of education would 
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not in any degree suffer. If such a result is attainable, it will hardly be ques- 
tioned that it is desirable. 

4 to. In the two cases to whicli reference has been made, the value of the 
colleges as instruments of higher education, and tlie ma'cssity of maintaining 
them, under whatever management, have been insisted on. Their transfer to 
local control has been suggested, not with the olqeet of reducing the Govern- 
ment expenditure, though that result would almost certainly follow sooner or 
later, in the case of the Kishnaglmr College, as local feeding interested itself 
more and more closely in its success; but much mon^ with tlie object of 
initiating the new policy in cases, and umh’r eondifioiis, which offer nundi 
greater chances of suena^ss than of failure. AVilh n'gard, however, to some of 
the smaller second-grade colleges, it appears that other considerations arise. In 
the case of the Berhamporc, Midnapore, and Chittagong Collegi's, it may be 
urged, with more or less forc'c, that they have not fullilh'd, or, owing to change^ 
of circumstances, have ceased to fulfil, the objects of their establishment ; and 
that, while their maintemanee involves considerable outlay from public funds 
— an outlay by no means ])r()portionatc to the results attaiiu'd — th(‘y oeeu])y no 
important place in the system of jmblic instruction, and in no way help to 
advance (even if they do not retard) the pi'ogrcss of higher education. If 
that be so, tlieir retention or abolition would be matter for iho consideration 
of Government on ordinary princi])les of administration ; and we understand 
that in the ease of two of the three the question has more than on(*o b(‘en 
seriously discussed. Still it appears to us, as a Committc^c reviewing the 
circumstances and prospecds of higher education in B(mgal, that we shall not 
b(^ going beyond our ])rovincc if we state the opinions that we have formed 
with regard to the colh'ges in ([uestion. An account of the origin and present 
circumstances of each college is given. 

447. The Berhampore College , — This is one of the old colleges of Bengal, 
having been established in 185*3, affiliated to the University in 1857, and 
raised to the standard of the B.A. degree in 1805. It occupies a building, 
half the cost of which was paid by the community. The unspent balance of 
the local subscriptions, amounting to HI 1,000, constitutes a fund for the 
maintenance of the college, under the name of the “Building Fund.” Th(‘ 
“ Hostel Fund,” also amounting to 1114,000, was raised for the purpose of 
providing a residence for students of the college ; B-8,000 wc^e raised by local 
subscriptions, and HG,000 contributed by Government. The original design 
of erecting a building was not carried out; but the intcu’est of th(‘ fund goes 
towards paying the cost of the students’ board. A legacy of 1115,000 has 
also, we are informed, been recently left to the college, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to the assistance of deserving students. Altogether, the 
college possesses funds, either invested or shortly to be invested, to the amount 
of R43,000. In 1872 the college was reduced to the second grade, its 
success as a college teaching the full course for the degree being considered 
not such as to justify the large outlay on its maintenance. Since that time 
it has still further declined. In 1876 local interest was aroused and local efforts 
were made with the objects of restoring the B.A. clnssc^s; and there was some 
prospect of considerable subscriptions being raised if that object was achiev(‘d. 
The local Government, however, while insisting on the necessity of subscrip- 
tions, so as to reduce the still heavy cost of the college, was averse to restoring 
its status at an outlay which would not be covered by the additional income ; 
while, on the other hand, in view of that decision, no subscriptions were forth- 
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coming. In 1880 the establishment was largely reduced ; the full effect of 
the reductions being shown in the returns for 1882, when the cost of the 
education of each student to Government fell to 11321., from 11816 in the 
previous year. 

‘tlS. The usual statement of attendance and expenditure is subjoined ; — 


Yuar. 

No. of 

pupiln at dost* 
of the year. 

(jovcrniiuDit 

expi'iulittiie. 

Pilvate 

expcndituie. 

Cost of 
oach pupil to 
(iovcriiinent. 

No. pa.'^stul 
tho Fir^t Arts 
E-xamination. 





i 

R 

R 

R ' 


1870-77 . 

87 

18,390 

1,756 

705 

1 

1877-78 .... 

80 

11,810 

2,210 

470 

6 

1878-70 .... 



1 071 

605 ! 

5 

1870-S0 . . . . 

20 



75() 

2 

1880-81 . . . . 


1 t,70;i 

1,155 

sk; 

1 

IS81-S2 . . . . 

86 

1 (1,3,8:) 

1,0 10 

62 [ 

6 


Taking, tli(!r('f()re, an average of six years, it appears that 82 students have 
been under instruction, .at a yearly expenditure of R15,000 from Government 
and 111,730 from private sources, and that between tliree and four students a 
year have witii this outlay passed the First Arts examination. It can fairly be 
(luestioned whotlier the results are such as to justify Government in continuing 
expenditure at such a rate. At tlie same time, it should be rememl'.ercd that 
the present position of the college, both linaneially and (alueatioually, is much 
better than that shown in the foregoing estimate. The expenditure for c.ach 
student has been much reduced, and the number that passed the E.A. exami- 
nation of December 18S2 rose to 10. Still, the benefits which the college 
confers arc benefits to the district, rather than to the pi’ovincc ; and it seems 
not unreasonable to suggest that, if the college classes arc to be maintained, 
they should be dependent, to a larger degree than heretofore, on local support. 

‘110. The fact is that the Berbampore College happens to he somewhat 
unfortunately situated in its geographical position. Sixty miles to the south 
is the Kishnaghur College ; while just across the river stands the Rajshahye 
College, comix'ling with it at a lower fee-rate of R3. Both these are col- 
leges of the first grade ; and to om* or other of them the students of ths Ber- 
hampore College repair after })assing the First Arts examination. When the 
railway now under cotistruetion is completed, Berbampore will be broughc 
within a journey of two or three hours from Kishnaghur. 

•150. The JIi<i)ia/)ore College . — This second-grade college was opened in 
1872, a sum of R 16,000 (now increased to R61,000, nearly all invested 
in municipal debentures at 6 per cent.) having been raised by local subscrip- 
tions. The interest of the endowment amounts to RS.O-IO a year; and the 
classes were to be snp])orted entirely from that source, together with the fees. 
For some years this condition was fulfilled ; but of late years Government has 
come to the aid of the local resources, and the establishment has been strength- 
ened. Owing to that cause, and to the recent decline in the number of pupils, 
a considerable share of the cost is now borne by Government. 
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The usual statement is given : — 


Year. 

No. of 
pupils at 
close of the 
year. 

Government 

expenditui-e. 

Private 

expenditure. 

Annual cost of 
cat’ll pupil to 
Government. 

No. passed 
the First Arts 
examiuatiuii. 

1 


R 

R 

R 


1876-77 . 

18 

... 

5,010 

... 

3 

1877-78 .... 

17 

.111. 

1,196 

5l< 

1 

1878-79 .... 

21 

1,628 

4,2.81 

los 

3 

1879-89 .... 

23 

1,194 

4,108 

78 

8 

1880-81 .... 

15 

2,077 

4,190 

115 

3 

1881-82 .... 

11 

2,780 

3,818 

213 

4 


On an average of six years, 18 students liave been under instruction, at a 
yearly cost of 111,420 to Government and 114,373 to private sources ; and four 
studcnits have passed the First Arts examination annually. It is not antici- 
pated that the number of students will largely increase, since with inewiasing 
facilities of communication a larger number go every year to llooghly or the Fri!- 
sidency. The college is kept up, though not at a very expensive rate, yet jmndy 
on grounds of local convenience, without promoting tlie spread of higher 
education in any appreciable degree. This, therefore, seems to be a particularly 
good instance of the desirability of transfer. If the local feeling in favour of 
the college is sufficiently strong to induce a local body to undertake tlic manage- 
ment, with some moderate support from Government in addition to the invested 
income, let the college be maintained on those terms ; if otherwise, it can be 
closed without injury to any interests that Government is specially concerned 
in promoting. The local and district students of the college can without 
difficulty join the llooghly or Presidency Colleges ; those tliat come from the 
district of Balasoro in Orissa can join the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, to thc^, 
great advantage of the latter. The income of the fund can be devoted to the 
creation of scholarships, by means of wliich students from the district will be 
enabled to get a better education than they now receive. 

451. The Chittagong College . — This college, also of the second grade, was 
first established in 1869, but shortly afterwards closed for want of success. In 
1876 the college classes were again opened as an experimental measure for tliree 
years. Government promising tw'O-thirds of the annual cost, or H5,000 a year, 
on condition that one-third, or 112,600 was raised by local contributions. 
The condition was accepted, and a sum of 1110,000 was contributed l)y a 
wealthy resident of the district. After the experimental period had claj)sed at 
the end of 1878, Government consented to maintain the college for a furtlicr 
period, without any fixed condition as to payments, but Avith the stipulation 
that an effort should be made to raise local subscriptions. A sum of £2,000, 
the balance of the local contributions, was invested as the nucleus of a college 
fund ; and a further sum of £4,000 was raised and invested for scholai-ships. 

Bengal. 41 
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Yoar. 

No. of 
pupiU at 
clo«o of tho 
jear« 

Government 

expenditure. 

Private 

expenditure. 

Annual cost of 
each pupil to 
Governnient, 

No. passed 
the First Art® 
examination. 




R 

R 


lH77-7ft . . . . 

15 

1,SSS 

1,389 

230 


lS78.7!t . 

13 

2,703 

1,729 

210 

3 

1870-80 . . . . 

10 

4,121 

.53 1 

317 

2 

1880-81 . . . . 

13 

1,(;26 

43 1 

462 

5 

1881-82 . . . . 

17 

4,201 1 

(JIG 

280 

3 


On an average of live years 13 students have been under instruction, at a 
yc'arly cost of R3,600 to Government and R944 to private sources; and 
tliree pupils have passed the Tirst Arts examination yearly. It can hardly he 
said that the maintenance of the college at Chittagong serves any great public 
purpose ; and its retention might reasonably be made to depend on the local 
feeling in its favour as shown by the willingness of the people to undertake its 
management with assistance from Government. It sliould be added, in view of 
an opposite result, that the construction of a railway from Chittagong to Dacca 
will shortly be undertaken. Chittagong is a notoriously unhealthy district, and 
every teacher desires a transfer after a year or two’s service. 

452. In the case of these small local colleges, which seem to contain no 
groat promise of future success, it does not appear that either the interests of 
education or the advancement of the province are closely involved in their 
maintenance as Government institutions. Government has encouraged or 
brought about their establishment in response to local effort, and in the hope 
that from small beginnings solid results might ultimately ensue. If this ex- 
pectation has not been realised, there seems to he no strong ground on which 
the continuance of Government control can be claimed. I'inancially there is 
little room to doubt that tlie money could bo more usefully spent in promoting 
the interests of education in other directions, according to the need that may 
from time to time arise; and educationally it is at least as certain that these 
small colleges cannot give that liberal training which is offered to students at 
the larger and more central institutions. It is, no doubt, true that the closing 
of a small local college would tend to deprive a few students, unable or unwill- 
ing to travel far from their homes, of a collegiutc education ; but this drawback 
can l>o very largely remedied by the establishment of scholarships. And we 
think it only reasonable to state that, if a local college were closed, it would fall 
within the legitimate province of Government to offer the inhabitants some 
compensation for the loss of the college (as was done in the case of Rungpore 
in 1879) by the creation of scholarships to enable the best students to read 
elsewhere. In some instances these scholarships might be paid, either in whole 
or in part, out of existing college funds; in others the chief portion of the 
required provision would have to bo supplied by Government, 

453. These conditions being secured, we arc of opinion that the interests of 
education would not only suffer no loss from the closing of the three colleges 
named, but that they would even be advanced. Owing to the emulation of 
numbers, and the stronger staff of professors that can bo employed, a large college 
is necessarily a better place of education than a small one ; and the general 
decline in the standard of instruction that results from the dispersion of 
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students, instead of their concentration, is a greater evil than a trifling reduction 
in their total number, supposing any such reduction to ensue. The closing of 
the Berhampore College would strengthen the Rajshahyo and Kishnaghur 
Colleges, to one or other of which the students Avould proceed after the Entrance 
instead of, as now, after the First Arts examination. The closing of the Midna- 
porc College would strengthen the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, since the 
Balasore students, who now generally join the IVIidnapore College, in order to 
save a journey of 30 miles in 100, would then proceed to the Ravenshaw 
College, which was specially established for tlunr beneiit in common with 
that of other students in Orissa. The closing of tin; Chittagong College Avould 
add some strength to the largo and prosp(>rous college at Dacca ; and in this 
case, at any rate, the students would get a far better educaliou than before. 

454. In the foregoing remarks it is assumed, for the sake of the argument, 
that the three Colleges referred to will be closed. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that there is another alternative. Though the Government might 
decide that it no longer felt justified in retaining those colleges under its own 
direct control, yet it might at tlu; same time declare that the encouragement of 
a spirit of loc.al enterprise for local purposes Avas in itself so desirable an object 
that if the people resolved to maintain these colleges, aid AVOAild be given to 
their maintenance, at least at the outset, on terms of exceptional liberality. In 
future years, if the college prospered under its ucav management, an excep- 
tional rate of aid Avould be unn('(!cssary ; if it failed, it Avould be misplaced. 

455. But there is one consideration of A'cry great importance which should 
be steadily k(iy)t in vicAV. Should Government AvithdraAV from the direct con- 
trol of any college, the withdraAval should lx; so elhicted as not to create the 
belief that Government had ceased to interest itself in private effort for the 
establishment of local colleges. Tluj history of education in Bengal shows that 
the existence of more than one college, noAv established on a prosj)orous footing 
owes its origin to local effort and local liberality, directed toAvards the founda- 
tion of institutions which at the beginning Avere of a comparatively humble 
character. It would be a fatal I’csult if, in our attempts to encourage the de- 
velopment of local enterprise, we only succeeded in checking that spirit of muni- 
ficence in Avhich local enterprise most conspicuously and most usefully manifests 
itself. We are not, hoAvever, of opinion that any real danger need bo apprehend- 
ed on this score, if the declarations of Government arc made sufficiently explicit. 
Educationally and financially, the Government is more deeply interested in large 
central than in small local colleges ; it would rather see private munificence 
display itself ^in the endowment of large colleges than of small ; but if the people 
who are chiefly interested desire to maintain the existing local colleges. Govern- 
ment will give them ready help ; and if a local college should hereafter be estab- 
lished, as at Bhagulpore for example, under conditions which offer any prospect 
of success, it will assist the enterprise in a cordial and ungrudging spirit. 
With such a declaration of policy there appears little reason to fear that the 
spirit of liberality for the support of high education would bo checked, though 
it might be directed in fuller measure than before to the endowment of the 
larger colleges, or to the creation of scholarships tenable therein. 

456. We also think it desirable that some time should elapse before an 
attempt is made to carry out any of the changes suggested above. Due notice 
of the policy which Government thinks it desirable to folloAV in future should 
be given ; and ample opportunity allowed for local enterprise to develope and, so 
to speak, discover itself, so as to be prepared for any changes that are to be made. 
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The possibility of future transfer will very largely depend on the extent to 
which local self-government succeeds in matters of ordinary administration. 
If the people advance in general administrative capacity, it may be expected that 
they will become more able, and, at the same time, more willing, to undertake 
a special charge like that of the maintenance of local colleges. And in any 
case it may bo assumed that the experience to be gained from the development 
and working of local boards within the next few years will make it possible 
to form a much sounder judgment as to the conditions under which the 
transfer of any colleges to local control can be curried out. 

457. Nothing has yet been said with respect to the retention of the First 
Arts classes in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, as to the advisability of which 
conflicting opinions have been expressed. The college was founded in 1824 
for the encouragement of the study of the Sanskrit language and literature ; 
and at first Sanskrit was studied exclusively. In 1860 the college was 
affiliated in Arts up to the B.A. standard ; but in 1872 its status was reduced 
to that of the First Arts examination ; and the third and fourth year students 
have since read all their English subjects in the neighbouring Presidency 
College. The college is open to all Uindus occupying a respectable position 
in society. The fee-rate is Eo a month, except in the case of 20 studijnts 
who are descendants of hon& Jide pundits, to whom a lower fee of 112 is 
charged. Tluj college has three graduate scholarships of tlic value of K50, 
1135, and 1125 a month respectively; fourteen senior scholarsliips, from 
mo to 1120 a month; and eight junior scholarships of 118 a month. 
The college has now 68 students : 27 in the first and second year classes, 14 in 
the third and fourth year, 4 in tlic Honour class, and 23 in the Title Examina- 
tion class. It was maintained during the year 1881-82 at a cost of 3119,631 
to Government, and 111,696 trom private scources. The cost of the English 
classes is confined to the salaries of two professors on 11160 a month each, or 
113,000 a year ; nearly half of which is met from fee-receipts, w'hich are 
levied solely in consideration of the English teaching. 

458. The importance of retaining a college for the special study of Sans- 
krit to a high standard will not be questioned. Nor is any doubt expressed 
as to the desirability of connecting the study of Sanskrit with that of Western 
science and literature. The only point on which there is any question is the 
necessity of retaining the First Arts classes in the Sanskrit College, w'hen 
those students who desired collegiate instruction might obtain it, from matri- 
culation to degree, in the Presidency College close by. It is urged that the 
junior students might read all their subjects but Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College, with no greater difficulty than the senior students now find. The 
junior scholarships attached to the college would enable a considerable number 
of the students to rc'ad in the Presidency College without hardship. On the 
other hand, it is urged that the important thing is to attract students of the 
pimdit class to a University career. If they have no special facilities offered 
them, they will discontinue their studies at the Entrance standard ; but once 
bring them on to the First Arts stage, and no further provisions of a special 
character are needed ; they wdll not stop there, but will go on to the degree. 

469. After full consideration of this question, we are not prepared to make 
any present recommendation for a change. The cost of the English classes 
to Govemmont is but slight ; and they appear to have a useful effect in inducing 
students of a certain class to prepare themselves for a University degree, 
while pursuing a high standard of Oriental learning. We are confirmed in the 
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opinion above expressed by a considcmtion of parallel cases in other provinces, 
and by the special case of the Calcutta Madrassa. In that institution, classes 
teaching to the First Arts standard have been opened, and again closed ; and a 
proposal has been recently submitted by the Bengal Government to the Govern- 
ment of India, and thence referred to tlie Commission, for tlic re-establishment 
of First Arts classes in the Madrassa, with a view to facilitate the attainmetit 
of a University degree by Mahummadan students, and to increase the number 
of such students by appealing to a sentiment of unquestioned force. The two 
cases seem to us, though not precisely similar, yet to have many points in 
common; and we think that they should be considered each in the light of tlu' 
other. 

460. We cannot close this report without adding to the recommendations 
therein put forward, an expression of our deliberate opinion that, quite in- 
dependently of any efforts which the people may hereafter make for tin* pro- 
motion of education in various dirc'ctions, increased a.ssistancc on the part of 
Government is necessary, if ediicalion in Bengal is to progress at a rate corre- 
sponding to the advancing re(iuircments of tin; country. For the spread and 
improvement of primary education, for a due increase in the machinery of in- 
spection, for an enhanced provision of scholarships to enable hoys to advance to 
higher stages of instruction, for a far widtT s])read of University education, for 
a more liberal scale of grants-in-aid, and for the promotion of education ainong 
girls, — for all these objects more liberal assignments arc urgently demanded, if 
the requirements of the time arc to lie met, and if a comparison with E\u’opean 
standards is to be justified. The amount of any further grants that may he. 
made by Government for the promotion of these objects depends, of course, 
upon financial and political considerations with which we have no concern ; we 
have merely to express our opinion as to the need that s(>ems to us to exist for 
an increased educational allotment. In Ap})endix P is given a statement <jf 
the Government expenditure on education in Bengal, f rom the first organ- 
isation of the Education Department ; and we rejoice to sec that large additions 
have been made to the assignments in the last two years. We have no means 
of knowing accurately Avhat proportion of the State revenue is devoted to edu- 
cation of different classes in European countries and in America ; hut we havt; 
grounds for believing that th(j educational allotments in these countries are 
framed on a far more liberal scale than in Bengal. And we cannot refrain 
from expressing an earnest hope that means may he found, either from Pro- 
vincial revenues or from additional Imperial assignments, for meeting, i?i a 
njore adequate manner, the necessities of this province. 

A. W. CROFT, Chairman. 

W. R. BLACKETT. 

A. M. BOSE. 

BUOODEB MOOKERJEA. 
JOTENDRO MOIIUN TAGOKK. 
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APPENDIX A. — 11.) 


STANDARD OF THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY. 

(1) One of the four Gospels in the oiigiual Greek. 

(2) One of the Latin Classics. 

• (8) One of the Greek Classics. 

(4) A paper in Latin and Greek Grammar. 

(5) Paley^s Evidences. 

(6) Euclid, first six books. 

(7) Arithmetic. 

(8) Algebra up to Quadratic Equations of the 2nd degree, and Ratio and Proportion. 

In addition to the above, for those who intend to be candidates at the Mathematical Tripos 
Examination — 

(9) Algebra, Progressions and L(»garithms. 

(10) Trigonometry, up to the solution of Triangh's. 

(11) Mechanics, Composition and Resolution of Forces. 

The Mechanical Powers and the Properties of the Centre of Gravity. 


THE MATRICULATION STANDARD OF THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

(1) Latin. 

(2) Any two of the following languages : Greek, French, German, and either Sanskrit 

or Arabic* 

The English language ; English History and Modern Geography ; Orthograj)hy ; writing 
from Dictation; the grammatical structure of the language. 

History of England to the end of the sevente *nth century, with questions in Geography. 


Mathematics. 

Arithmetic, 

The ordinary Rules of Arithmetic; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Extiaction of the 
Square Root. 

Altjfhi a. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Algebraical Quantities ; Proportion. 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions. 

Simple Equations. 

Geometry, 

The first four books of Euclid, or the subjects thereof. 


Natural Phuo'^ophy. 

Mechanics, 

Composition and resolution of Statical Forces. 

Simple machines [Mechanical Fowers). Ratio of the power to the weight in each. 

Centre of Gravity. 

General Laws of Motion, with the ch^’ef experiment by which they may be illustrated. 
Laws of the Motion of falling Bodies ; Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics; Pressure 
of Liquids and Gases, its equal diffusion, and variation with the depth. 

Specific gravity and modes of deterrainiug it. 

The Barometer, the Syphon, the Common Pump and Forcing Pump, and the Air-Pump. 


Oldies, 

Laws o£ Reflection and Refraction ; Formation of Images by Mirrors and simple Lenses. 
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HeaU 

Its sources; Expansion. Thermometers— relations between different scales in common use. 
Difference between Temperature and Quantity of Heat ; Specific and Latent Heat. Calorimeters. 
Liquefaction. Ebullition. Evaporation. Conduction. Convection. Radiation. 

Chtmniry, 

Chemistry of non-metallic elements, including’ their compounds as enumerated below, 
their chief physical and chemical characters, their preparation, and their characteristic tests 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Fluorine, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Silicon. Combining proportions by weight and by volume. General nature of 
Acids, Bases, and Salts. Symbols and Nomenclature. 

The Atmosphere ; its Constitution ; Effects of Animal and Vegetable life upon its composi- 

tion. 

Combustion; Structure and Properties of Flame; Nature and composition of ordinary fuel. 
Water; Chemical peculiarities of natural waters, such as rain-water, river- water, spring- 
water, sea-water; Carbonic Acid ; Carbonic Oxide; Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen ; Ammonia; 
Olefiant Gas; Marsh Gas; Sulphurous and Sulphuric Acid ; Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
Hydrochloric Acid ; Phosphoric Acid, and Phosphuretted Hydrogen; Silica. 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1851. (PRE-UNIVERSITY). 

Fourth Year Class. 

Course for one year and five months. 

Bacon's Essays ; Bacon's Novum Organum ; Shakespeare's Henry VIII and 
dVmpest ; Milton's Paradise Lost, first two books; Dryden's Absalom and Aehitophel ; Young's 
poems as in Richardson's Selections. 

History. — Macaulay's England, first three chapters; Robertson's Introduction to tin* 
History of Charles V. 

Moral Philosophy. — Smith's Moral Sentiments. 

Political Economy . — Smith's Wealth of Nations, Books I, II, and III. 

Science. — Herschel’s Introduction to Natural Philosophy, Parts 1 and II. 

Mathematics. — Differential and Integral Calculus ; Optics (as in Potter) ; Spherical Trigo- 
nometry ; Astronomy. 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1855. 

First and Second Year Classes. 

Course for one year. 

English. — Shakespeare's Othello and Merchant of Venice ; Scott's Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Literary Essays, by Hallain. 

At the examination of the students of these classes, some questions will be set out of books 
which have not been read in tlie course of study, in order to test their general knowledge of the 
English language. 

Mental Philosophy. — Mill's Logic, Vol. I ; Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 

Moral Philosophy, — Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 

Political Economy. — Mill's Political Economy, Vol. I. 

History. — Macaulay's England, Vols. I and II ; Gibbon, Chapters 50, 51, on the rise and 
progress of the Muhammadan Power. 

The student will prepare these Chapters by himself. 

Physical Geogtaphy. — Hughes' Physical Geograj>hy (pp. 1 — 21 1), .‘Ird edition. 

Mathematics, 1st Class. — Differential Calculus; Spherical Trigonometry ; Astronomy (at 
m Brinkley) ; and lower subjects. 

Hydrostatics, 2nd Newton's Priucipia, Books I, II, and III ; Optics as in Potter ; 

and lower subjeots. 
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Natural Philofopht/.-^Mog^^^ Natural Philosophy (pp. 1 — 71) ; Surveying and Plan 
Drawing. 

Bengali , — All candidates for Senior English Scholarships will bo required to translate into • 
their vernacular tongue two moderately difficult passages^oiie in prose, the other in verse — 
from some classical English author ] to translate a very difficult passage from tho vernacular 
into English; and to answer searching questions in vernacular Etymology and Syntax, as 
well as exhibit an intimate acquaintance with the grammar of their own language. 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1S54. 

Frose , — Selections from Goldsmith^s Essays (Calcutta edition) ; Moral Talcs; Encyclo- 
piedia Bengalensis, No. X. 

Selections from Pope, Prior, and Akcuside; Poetical Reader, No. 6, Part I, 
Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax. 

Uistorg, — Keigbtley^s History of England, Vol. 1 ; Geography, and Map Drawing. 

Mai/iemaiics, — Euclid, Books VI and XI; Algebra to tho end of Simple Equations; 
Arithmetic. 

Bengali , — Ishwar Chandra Sarma^s Bctal Panchbinsati, 2nd edition ; Bengali Grammar. 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1855. 

Goldsmith’s Essays; Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village. 

Grammar, — Crombic’s Etymology and Syntax. 

Mental Philosophg , — Watts on tho Improvement of tho Mind, 

Historg, — Tytlcr’s Elements of General History, from the commencement of the History 
of Greece to the effects of the Discoveries of the Portuguese on the Commerce of Europe in tho 
15th century; Geography and Map Drawing. 

Mat he malice , Books I to IV ; Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Simple 
Equations. 

Natural Patterson’s Zoology for Schools, Part I. 

Bengali , — Syama Charan’s Grammar; Extracts from the Native Press of Calcutta, 
published by the Vernacular Literature Committee. 


SUBJECTS OF THE B. A. EXAMINATION FOR 1858. 

Course for two gars, 

English. — Shakespeare’s Macbeth ; Dry deii’s Cymou and Iphigenia, and Flower and the 
Leaf; Essays from tho Spectator. 

Bengali, — Batrish Singasan, Purusli Parikhya, Mahabharat, Books 1 to 6 ; or any one 
of tho Western and Eastern classical languages. 

History, — Taylor’s Historic Evidence ; History of England, up to 1815; Elphinstone’s 
History of India ; Ancient History, with special reference to Greece up to Alexander the 
Great; History of Rome to Augustus, aud the History of tho Jews. 

Mathematics, — Algebra up to the Binomial Theorem, and the use of Logarithms (omitting 
Surds, Cube Roots, and llarmonical Progressions) ; Geometry, up to tho 21st Proposition of 
the Xlth Book of Euclid. 

Trigonometry, — Solution of Triangles ; Elementary Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics and 
Astronomy. 

Physical Science, — Chemistry of the Metalloids; Milne Edwards’ Zoology; Hughes’ 
Physical Geography. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, — Whately’s Logic; Abercrombie’s or WaylanJ’s Moral 
Philosophy ; Abercrombie’s or Payne’s Mental Philosophy. 

Bengal. 


43 
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SUBJECTS OP THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR 1858. 


English. — Cowper^s Task and Soutbey^s Life of Nelson. 

Raghuvansa and Kumar Sumbbava ; or— 

Bengali , — Life of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray and Ramayan, 

llistorg and Geography , — ^The Outlines of General Geography as contained in Marshman’s 
Ikief Survey or other similar work, and the Outlines of Indian History as contained in 
Murray^s History of India or other similar work. A general knowledge of Geography, and a 
more detailed knowledge of the Geography of India. 

Algebra up to Simple Equations; Arithmetic; and Geometry, the first 
three books of Euclid. 

Mechanics , — Popular Knowledge. 

Natural Patterson's Zoology. 


SUBJECTS OP THE B.A. EXAMINATION FOR 1881. 

Course for two years, 

A Course, 

English, — Trevelyan's Selections from Macaulay's Writings; Bacon's Advancement of 
Learning, Book I ; Shakespeare's Tempest and As You Like It ; ^liltoii's Paradise Regained, 
Sanskrit, — Kumar Sumbbava, Books I to VII ; Meghaduta ; Sakuiitala, 

Mechanics, •^Motion and Palling Bodies; Elements of Hydrostatics and Descriptive 
Astronomy. 

Two of the following three subjects marked (a), (^), and (c), to be selected by the candi- 
date 

(«) 

(1) Mental Philosophy, — Hamilton's Lectures; 

(2) Moral Philosophy, as in Fleming; 

or 

Butler's Analogy, Part I ; 

Dissertation on Virtue ; 

Sermons I, II and III ; 

or 

Logic, as in Fowler's Inductive Logic. 

(i) 

(1) History of England — Student's Hume ; 

(2) History of India during the Hindu, Muhammadan, and British periods, down to 
1885; 

and 

(8) Arnold's Lectures on Modern History ; 

or 

Mill on Representative Government ; 

or 

The History of the Jews, from the beginning of the Monarchy to the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 

(^) 

1. Algebra, 

2. Plano Trigonometry. 

8. Analytical Conic Sections, 


B Course. 

Il.-Mafhmaties } ^ 

III,— Inorganic Chemistry as in Roscoe. 
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IV.— Physical Geography, and one o£ the following to be selected by the can- 
didate 

(^/) Acoustics 
Therniotics 
Magnetism 
Electricity. 

(<*) General Physiology. 

Animal Physiology. 

Zoology. 

(/) General Physiology 
Vegetable Physiology. 

Botany. 

Cv) Geology 
Mineralogy. 

Palajontology. 


>a8 in Ganot. 


SUBJECTS OF THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR 18S1. 

English, — Readings from English History, selected and edited by John Richard Green, 
Part III. 

Sanskrit, — Extracts from Hitopadesha, Vishuupurana, and Mahabharat in Rijupath, 
Part III, llpakramanika ; or 

Bengali, — Selections by the Reverend K. M. Banerjea, D.L. 

//w/cry.— Lethbridge^s Easy Introduction to the History of India; Miss Edith Tliomp- 
son’s England, being Volume II of the Historical Course for Schools ; edited by E. A. Freeman, 

D.C.L. 

Geography, — Blanford^s Physical Geography, Chapters I, II, III, VIII, IX, and so 
much of general geography as is required to elucidate the histories. 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic: The Four Simple Rules; Vulgar and Decimal Fractious; 
Reduction; Practice; Proportion; Simple Interest ; Extraction of the Square Root. 

Algebra , — The Four Simple Rules; Proportion; Simple Equations; Extraction of Square 
Root; Greatest Common Measure; Least Common Multiple. 

Geometry and Mensuration, — First Four Books of Euclid with easy Deductions; Todhun- 
tor's Mensuration, Chapters I to VIII, and X to XV inclusive, and Chapters XLIV to 
XLVII inclusive. 
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APPENDIX C.-(Page 59.) ■ 


Outline of the Beporta of Brooincial Committees. 

I. A short sketch of education previous to 1854, or to the formation of an Education 
Department in pursuance of the orders contained in the Educational Despatch of that year. 

II. A statement of the progress of education— 

1. During the period from 1854 (or from tlie date when tho Education Department 

was formed under tho Educational Despatcli of 1854) to 1871 ; 

2. During the period from tho 1st April 1871 to the Slst March 1881 ; 

drawn up so as to show the extent to which the objects indicated in tho several despatches 
from the Secretary of State have been attained, and the causes which may have prevented any 
sections of the Native community from availing themselves of tho departmental system.of 
education. A brief account should be given of any legislation which has reference to educa- 
tion. 

III. A description of tho actual state of education in each province on the 31st of 
March 1882, prefaced by summary statistics of its area and population according to the census 
of 1881, its physical characteristics, the social condition of the people, and tho lauguao-cs 
spoken by them. The description should be arranged in seetious under the following beads, 
and should include, where necessary, a comparison with the corresponding state in 1871. The 
statement of facts contained in each section should be followed by any recommendations for 
the future which tho Committees may wish to make upon the facts set forth. All such re- 
commendations should have exclusive regard to the eircumstauces of the provinee with which 
the report deals, and the terms of the Resolution by which the Commission was constituted. 

Skction k.— Instruction in Indigenous Schools independent of departmental aid or inspection : 
(a) Elcmentarg instruction ; (b) Jdiuutced instruction 

1. Its definition. 

2. Its extent : the number of schools and scholars should be supplied when possible. 

3. Different classes of indigenous schools. 

4. Methods of instruction, and tho languages and subjects in which such instruction 

is imparted. 

5. How indigenous schools ;havc have affected by the operations of the Education 

Department. 

6. Fees or other sources of income. 

Section B. — Primary Instruction recognised hy the Department 

1. Its definition. 

2. Its extent. 

3. Primary schools, Government, aided, and unaided. 

4. Subjects of instruction ; the number of pupils learning each language, so far as 

it can be ascertained ; and the text-books in use. 

5. Departmental standards of examination, either prescribed in accordance with the 

Resolution of the Government of India, No. dated 6th January 1879, or 
adopted by the Local Departments of Public Instruction in those provinces in 
which boys have passed beyond the upper primary standard, hut have not 
entered upon a course of education terminating in an examination of equal 
difficulty with the matriculation examination : together with a statement of 
the number of pupils passed in each of such standards. 

6. School libraries and apparatus. 

7. School accommodation, with special reference to light, ventilation, and furniture. 

8. Method of registration of attendance, and the means adopted to ensure honest 

returns. 

9. Arrangements for the training of teachers ; the total number of teachers, trained 

and untrained ; their pay and prospects. 


Bengal. 


44 
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10. Expenditure from all sources, arranged under the heads bIiowii in General Form 
3 as modified by the Commission. 

11. Fees; their rates, and exemptions from payment; how they are credited and 
accounted for. 

12. Scholarships and prizes. 

Section C. — Secondary Instruction — (a) Middle Schools ; (b) Hiyk Schools — 

1-12. As under section B, muiatis mutandis. 

[13. Add. — The special measures adopted for the education of {a) sons of Native 
Chiefs, (^) Muhammadans, (c) Peasants.] 

Section D. ^Collegiate Instruction-- 

1. Government, aided, and unaided Arts colleges, and the number of students reading 

in them (the statistics of each college to be given separately). For the purpose 
of comparing collegiate education in 1882 with collegiate education in 1871, a 
return should be given of the number of colleges which, having existed in 1871, 
exist no longer; the causes which led to their extinction ; and the number of 
students in them (<*) who were sent up for University examinations, [h) who 
passed those examinations, 

2. The race or caste of the pupils, divided into Europeans or Eurasians, Native 

Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans and others; together with any facts that 
can be obtained bearing on the social position of the pupils, the wealth of the 
families to which they belong, and the professions followed by their parents or 
guardians. 

3. Results of University examinations in Arts, with a return showing the various 

languages taught as second languages, and the number of students learning such 
languages. 

4. The number of students graduating in a literary and in a scientific course respec- 

tively, in those Universities in which such a distinction exists, 
h. College libraries, and the extent to which they are used.- 
(). Laboratories and apparatus for instruction. 

7. Income and expenditure from all sources, showing the staff of each college and 

the salary attached to each professorship. 

8. Fees, their rates, and exemptions from payment ; how they are credited and ac- 

counted for. 

y. Scholarships, together with a specification of the various sources of income from 
which they are paid. 

10. An estimate of the number of graduates from collegiate institutions (Government, 
aided, and unaided) who, between 1871 and 1882, have joined (a) the public 
service ; or, in a private capacity, [b) the legal, (c) the medical, (r/) the civil engi- 
neering professions. 

11. The effect of collegiate instruction on the general education and enlightenment of 
the people, and the extent to which it has been a means of supplying the 
Government with efficient public servants, and the community at large with in- 
telligent employes. 

Fiction E . — Female Education^ 

1. Its extent. 

2. Government, aided, and unaided schools and colleges. 

3. Mixed schools. 

4. Subjects of instruction, and text-books in use. 

5. Zenana instruction, and existing agencies, other than schools, for promoting female 

education, 

6. Results of departmental, University, or other recognised examinations. 

7. Arrangements for the training of teachers, male and female ; the relative efficiency 

and advantage of each class of teachers ; the means taken to increase the supply 
of female teachers. 
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8. Income and expenditure from all sources. 

9. Fees. 

10. Prizes. 

11. Scholarships. 

Section F. — Tie supply and distribution of textbooks. 

Skction G . — Provisions for physical and moral training. 

Section H. — Grants-in-aid^ 

1. Different systems, and their relative advantages. 

2. Rules for administering each system. 

8. The amount of the grants payable in institutions of each class, with reference to 
their suflSciency, especially in the case of girls' schools. 

Section I. — Inspection and Control — 

1. Nature of the agency, whether consisting of — 

(a) officers of the Department ; 

{b) other Government officers; 

(c) school committees ; 

(d) other agencies. 

2. Character of the inspection; with special reference to (a) average area, and 

number of schools assigned to each inspecting Educational Officer of the Depart- 
ment, together with the average number of scholars; (b) average duration and 
extent of the annual tour of each class of inspecting Educational Officers; (c) 
code of rules for guidance of inspecting officers, whether departmental or extra- 
departmental, with special reference to the method of conducting examinations. 

3. The employment of inspecting officers of the Department when at head-<juarters. 

4. Cost of inspection and control. 

Section I. -^District and branch committees or local fund The actual extent of their 

powers, in (1) preparing budgets, (2) sanctioning expenditure, (3) controlling 
education ; and the possibility of extending those powers. 

Section ]L,-^Functions of municipal bodies with regard to the maintenance and control of schools. 
Section L. — Withdrawal of Government from the direct management of schools or colleges — 

(1) by transfer to private bodies; 

(2) when in competition with private schools or colleges ; 

(3) when, from any cause, no longer necessary. 

Section M . — General relations of departmental officers to private schools or colleges in cam/jtlt- 
lion with — 

(1) Government schools or colleges ; 

(2) other private schools or colleges. 

IV. Tabular Statements containing information regarding— 

i. Arts colleges, schools, and scholars, in General Form I, as modified by the 

Commission. 

ii. Schools and scholars in General Form II, as modified by the Commission. 

iii. Expenditure on educational establishments in General Form III, as modified by 

the Commission. 

iv. The results of prescribed examinations. General Form IV, as modified by the 

Commission. 

V. Aided schools and grants in Form prescribe<l by the Commission. 

These statements may be accompanied by any detailed explanation of facts which will 
cducidate their meaning, and by any comments which they may suggest, or which the com- 
mittees think necessary to offer. 

V. General Summary and recommendations. — The Commission will be glad to receive 
any remarks on the subject of placing the educational system on a legislative basis. 
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APPENDIX F.-(Page 77.) 

UPPER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION FOR 1881. 

IJHAGULPORE DIVISION. 

History. 

1. In what year and by what Muhammadan General was Bengal conqnercil ? Write a 
sliort ae’connt of this event. 

2. How did Sher Shah become a King? What henefieial acts were performed by him 
When and for what purpose was the East India Company formed ? What circum- 
stances procured them permission to erect factories in Bengal ? 

4. Give an account of the Pindari excursions. How and when did these prove most 
tiouhlesome for the people of Bengal ? 

5. State the causes that led to the misunderstanding between Mir Kashim and the 
English. 

Geography. 

1. Dehne an isthmus, a cape, an island, a lake, a table-land, and a mountain-chain. 
Name one of each in each of the four quarters of the globe. 

2. Where and what are the following? Indore, Sreenagar, Borneo, Darjeeling, Anda- 
mans, Agra, Berlin, Edinbur<rh, Madagascar, Guinea, Washington, Cuba, Chili, New Zea- 
land, Mississippi, Danube, Andes. 

d. Name the rivers that fall into the Bay of Bengal. 

4. Draw a map of the provinces governed by the Lieulenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
mark in it the coarse of three principal rivers and the positions of ten chief towns. 

Science (Hindi and Urdu Papers). 

1. What is the difference in appearance between arrowroot and sago ^ 

2. How many kinds of salt are there ? How is manufactured salt prepared 

8. What is sponge, and what are its uses? 

4. How do you make red ink and purple ink ? 

5. How is gunpowder made? 

Science (Bengali Paper). 

1. Name the properties of solids and liquids, and explain clearly the dilTcrcnce between 
them. 

2. How many kinds of attraction are there ? Give examples and illustrations of each. 

8. Explain briefly that filthy water and impure air are the principal causes of sickness. 

4. State what gymnastic exercises are in use in this country, and mention the different 
parts of the body which are exercised by the several sports. 

Geometry (Hindi and Urdu Papers). 

1. Define the circumference of a circle, the centre of a circle, parallel straight lines, and 
scalene triangle. Write down the postulates as given by Euclid. 

2. From the greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the less. 

3. Prove the 8th proposition of Book 1. 

V. If the sides of a triangle are 9, 16 and 25 cubits, what is its area ? 

5. If the radius of a circle be 4,000 miles, what will its circumference he? 

Geometry (Bengali Paprk), 

1. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater tlian either of the 
two interior and opposite angles. 

2. More than two equal straight lines cannot he drawn from a given p(u‘nt to a given 

sstraight line. 
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Arithmetic. 

1. How many rupees can be equally divided amongst 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 persons. Write 
down the least number. 

2. Half of f X X — 2 Simplify this, and find what fraction added to 5 
will make it an integer, 

3. Of two given numbers the greater is 1*75 of the smaller, and their difference is 
54 ■h*()9 Determine the numbers. 

4. In my box there are equal numbers of rupees, 8-anna pieces, 4-auna pieces, and 2-auna 
pieces, all amounting to Rs. 140-10. Find the number of each. 

5. The price of 18 maunds of sugar is Rs. 225. What will be the price of 22 mauml.s 
and 1C seers. 

6. The price of 14 yards of satin is equal to that of 9 yards linen. How many yards of 
linen should be bartered for 18 yards of satin? 

SUBHANKARI. 

J. If the price of one seer be Rs. 2-14, what will be the price of 3 chitiac ks ? 

2. If 5i tolahs of opium can be bought at Re. 1, what (plant ity can be got at 3 pice ? 

3. If the price of 500 mangejes be Rs. 11-4, what will be the price of 32 gundas? 

4. If the price of one mauud be Rs. 13-2, what will be the price of 12i seers ? 

5. A piece of land measures 8 cottahs in length and 3 cottahs in breadth, what is its 

aiea 

i». Find the interest of Rs. 12-8 for three months at Rs. 9 per cent, per annum. 


LOWER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATfOxN FOR 1881. 

24.PERQUNNAHS DISTRICT. 

Language. — Full marks, 100. 

(1) Explain the three following sentences 

f53^Tn ’TTC’P I 

(2) Write the meanings of the following words : — 

i 

(3) What is a metal? How many kinds of metals arc there? Wliat is the reubon of gold 

being more valuable than iron ? 

(4) Divide the following compound words into their .simple ones : — 

(5) Form the following simple words in their compounds : — - 

(<i) j ■, ^TPI 1 

*1^ ^ l" What w«i(ls ill Ihu 

sentence are nouns and in what cases are they '' 

Handwriting. — Full marks, 50. 

Write correctly the following sentences. (Orthography and handwriting are to be 
examined hereby] : — 

>r^ ia«rT=i. ^ i 

jffj f^ijt ’'ll sTft, fC’P f'fwi ’itw 1 

5rf3?t 1 I ’f’t 'O’X 

I7I SIT# I 
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Sanitary Primer. — Full marks, 25, 

(1) Under what circumstances is the air polluted? 

(2) What are the methods of purifying water ? What kind of water ought to be given 

to cows for drinking ? 

(3) What kind of food and house is necessary for the preservation of health ? 

(4) How is water originated ? 

Aritumetic. — Full marks, 75. 

(1) Write 201,080,004 in Avords, and divide the product of 43,508 and 30,41 by 209. 

(2) Multiply 32 maunds, 3 seers, and 6 chittacks by 745. 

(3) What (jnantity of rice is required for distribution to 208 persons at 2 seers and 9 i 

chittacks a head? 

(4) A person bought 4 rupees^ mangoes at 10 for a pice, took them to a market-place in 

a boat, ami sold them at 8 for a pice. He paid 3 annas as boat hire. What was 
his profit ? 

SuBHANKARi.-— Full marks, 50. 

(1) What is the reason of taking 8 gandas for a rupee for each seer in maiikasa * 

(2) Write the Arga for Jamabandi. If the rent of 2 bighas and 7 i cot tabs of land 

be lls. 95, what will be the rent of 1 higha 14 cottahs and 10 chittacks of 
land. 

(3) Write and illustrate the Arga for karikasa. 

(4) The j)rice of a mannd being given, what is the easiest method of ascertaining the value 

of a chiitack and of seers. 

Mental AuiTJiMETic. — F ull marks, 50. 

(1) If Rs. 3 be for a month, what will be fora day ? 

(2) If the price of a seer he 24 pice, what is the price of a maund ? 

(3) If the ])vice of a maund he lls. 825 and 8 annas, what is the price of a seer ? 

(4) The price of a book is 15 annas 6 pies, whatus the price of 100 such hooks ? 

Bazar Account.s. — Full marks, 50. 

(1) Define rokar and lihai'uiny and illustrate them by examples. 

(2) A person bouglit 3 maunds and 22 seers of oats at Rs. 4 a maund, 2 maunds and 

25 seers of rice at Rs, 5, and 8 maunds and 10 seers of wheat at lls. 0 ; ami sold 
them at lls. 4J, 5^, and 6|, per maund respectively. His capital was Rs. 125-9-10. 
Prepare an account of receipts and charges for thi.s transaction. 

Zemindary Account. — Full marks, 50. 

(1) Define do^erijay bitangy kaddatalaby piekastay tapa, and bagal, 

(2) What is the difference between a poltak and a kabuligat ^ Write a sample of 

kabul/gat, 

(3) Define se/ia. Write a sample of it, showing in it and ersa/ in name of three 

tenants. 

Mensuration. — Full marks, 50. 

(1) The length of a plot of land is 34 bighas and its area 8 cottahs and 12 chittacks. 

What is its breadth ? 

(2) What is the length of a piece of land whose breadth is 16 cubits and area 14 

bighas ? 

(3) Show how to determine the area of a triangle. 


MIDNAPORE DISTRICT. 

(For forward parts.) 

European Arithmetic, 

1. (a) What would he the local value of a figure five places to the left of the unit ? 
(i) Give the limits of the values that can be expressed by five figures. 
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2. Satimohun earned Rs. 36,702 and spent Rs. 1,706 in the month of Baisak, earned 
Rs, 7,350 and spent Rs. 3,065 in Jaistha, earned Rs. 67,250 and spent Rs. 3().0S2 in Assar, 
earned Rs. 56,070 and spent Rs. 59,673 in Sravan. How much could he save at the end of 
those four months ? 

(5) Ram received from his father daily Rs. 6,12,770 during a week. He spent on tlie 
first and last day of the week at Rs. 6,21,033 per diem. How much did he save at the end of 
Viit week ? 

4. If a train of 35 wagons, each containing 85 inaunds jute, drive twelve times during a 
day, what amount of jute will be conveyed in 112 days? 

(3) A merchant purchased 70,523 maunds of sugar at Rs. 15 per maund. He sold 41,010 
maunds of sugar at Rs. 17 per maund and the remainder at Rs. 13. How much did he gain 
or lose by the transaction ? 

4. A man who spends one-fourth of his monthly income found at the end of the year that 
he has saved Rs. 4,55,76,216. What was his monthly income ? 

(h) A ship contains 47,200 maunds of goods. The freight charge is Rs. 5 per maund, 
the establishment expenses are Rs. 7,030, and a toll of Rs. 3,060. How much wdl the owuer 
of the ship gain from the freight charge ? 

Language and Grammar. 

1. Which of the following words arc nouns or adjectives : — 

and I 

2. Write out the meanings of the following words 

and t 

3. (a) How is an image reflected by a piece of glass? 

(i) In what countries are quicksilver mines? 

(c) IIow many times is gold heavier than water ? 

(d) How many eras are prevalent in our country ? Give their names and the names of 
the kings who introduced them. 

(<?) Dcserilie the manner in which the rainbow is produced. 

Grammar. 

4. [a) Disunite the following compound words : — 

C?itC«ft5fW, and 'spsp?? i 

(^) Join the following words and quote rules 

and I 

5. Give the masculines of — 

6. Find out the nominative, objective, and verb in the following sentence 

“ ^ ” I 

What is the ablative case ? Is there any instance of that case in the above sentence ? 

Mental Arithmetic. 

1. A person owes Rs. 7-10-9 to his rice dealer, lls. 3-7-2 to hi.s modi (petty dealer), 
Rs. 2-7-3 to his confectioner, Rs. 4-5-3 to his cloth merchant, Rs. 3-8-9 to his landlord, and 
Rs. 0-8-6 to his fisherman. How much does he require to pay ofT his whole debt ? 

2. What would be the weight of 810 bags of rice if a single bag weighs 1 maund 10 
soers and 1 chittack ? 

3. What would be the income of a man for 25 days whose monthly income is Rs. 301-2 

4. What would be the price of a maund of grain if the price of 15 maunds be Rs. 407-13-0? 

5. Of the trees in an orchard ^ are mangoe trees, J jack, ^ black berries, and the remain- 
ing 30 arc guava trees. Find out the total number of trees the orchard contains. 

6. An equal number of half-rupee, rupee, quarter- rupee, and two-anna pieces were divided 
equally amongst five persons, so that each of them obtained Rs. 7-8. What was the number of 
each sort of coin ? 

Bengal. 


46 
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Zemindari and Mahajani. 

1. Define the word?? landlord and tenant, and state what respective rights each of them 
has on land ? 

2. How many kinds of khatians are there in the zemindari accounts? Write out speci- 
mens of each. 

i3. Define the following terms 

«|-m C«Pf«ft 3171'5, n'SfJi 

and I 

4. Show how a ledger is written in mahajani accounts. 

6. Write out a kkat or iamamk (bond). 

C. Define the following words 

?Rrfpj, *1?^, (sample) (interest) i 

Preservation op Health. 

1. What are the things necessary, and what acts should we perform, for the preservation 
of our health ? 

2. State the principal causes from which the air is vitiated ? 

3. State the principal causes from which the water of the tanks in this country is rendered 
impure and the process by which it can be purified ? 

4. Why is small-pox so dangerous a disease, and what means should we adopt to make it 
less mortal ? 


DINAGEPORE DISTRICT. 

Bodhoday. 

1. Bodhoday, page 34. Read-— 

<3 1 ^3131 *1311 ^t)5, 

i 'sif? Jii^, 

'5rf3^ ^ Jisrac^F wi I 

Mensuration. 

1. Write down Suvankar^s rules for measuring lands. 

2. Find the area of a rectangular field whose length is 3 bigahs 17^ cottahs, and breadth 
1 bigha and 4| cottahs. 

3. The area of a rectangle is 8,870 square cubits, and its length 200 cubits ; find its breadth. 

4. How many tiles, 2 cubits long, 2 broad, will be required for paving the tloor of a room 
10 cubits long and 8 broad ? 

Handwriting. 

Candidates were required to write out a passage from Bodhoday. 

Manuscript Reading. 

Candidates were reijuired to read a page from an of lice record. 

Boduouay. 

1. Give the meaning of the following words: — I 

2. What do you understand by ? 

3. When we put anything into our mouth, we instantly know it to be sweet or otherwise ^ 
what organ in the mouth enables us to perceive the difEerence ? 

4. What is ? Why is it so called? 

5. Analyse the word and give its primary signification. 

Sanitary Primer. 

1. What is the object of the science called ? 

2. What constitutions suit warm bath and what cold ? 

8. What rules are to be observed for the preservation of health ? 
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2. Of the two preventives now in use against an attack of small -pox, which is safer, and 
why ? 

Arithmetic. 


3 517 1. A boy being asked to add 3,517 to 323, be works the sum 

in the manner noted marginally. Is there any mistake in the opera- 
Ans. 6,747 tion ; if so, where and in what ? 

The same boy being asked again to note three thousand and five, he writes 305 ; how 
much less has he put down than what he was asked to do ? 

2, Two persons set out to travel at the same time towards the cast. One travels at the 
rate of 94 miles, and the other 68 a day. How far will one be from the other aft^r they have 
travelled for a month ? 

• 3. A personas weekly income is Rs. 15 ; how much should he expend weekly to save 

Rs. 312 in a year consisting of 52 weeks ? 

4. A farmer keeps provender for his cattle for 15 days at the rate of 20 bundles per 
day. How many bundles will he use for his cattle per day to make his stock last for 20 
days? 

5. A shopkeeper buys 120 mangoes at 3 a pice, and 120 more at 2 a pice. If he sells 
them at 5 for 2 pice, will he gam or lose by the bargain, and how much ? 


SUVANKARI. 

1, Work out the following sums by rules of Suvankar, and quote the rules verbatim in 
each case : — 

(a) 5 seers at 2^ rupees a maund. 

(b) 1 maund at 6^ annas a seer. 

(c) 2 days^ wages at 5 rupees a month. 

(i) 2 annas cowrie (shell) at 3 kahan and 14 puns a rupee. 

(e) 3 chittacks at 8 rupees a maund. 

Mauajani and Bazar Accounts. 

1. Explain the terms and ^1^. 

2. State what you understand by (cashbook), (ledger), and 

(hand-book). 

3. Give the rules of Suvaukari for finding out daily wages at a given rate per month or 

year. 

4. Which is the cheaper, 7^ seers of rice at IJ rupees per maund, or seers at 2^ 
rupees per maund ? 

5. In what time will Rs. 400 amount to Rs. 700 at per cent, simple interest ^ 

Zemindari, 

1. Distinguish zemindari from a talook. 

2. Explain the terms (revenue) (rate) 

3. Name the records kept in a zemindari kutcherry. 

4. How are lands generally classified ? 

5. What are the essentials of a patta ? Give a specimen of it. 


FEMALE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION (HIGHER GRADE). 

MIDNAPORE. 

Language and Grammar. 

1. What achievements made Siia, Savitri, Sakuntala^ and Bamayanii so very renowned^ 
Mention the respective names of their fathers and husbands. Write in brief the liiography 
of Savitri. 

2. Whom do you call orang-outang or man of the woods ? Where do they dwell 
and what food do they live upon ? 

3. Compose a sentence containing one finite verb and a participle, placing underneath the 
signs (-1-) and (— ) respectively, 

4. Disunite the words and 
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History and Geography. 

1. Which are the sacred places of the Hindus in India? 

9. Name the principal rivers in India. 

3. Name the independent States in India. 

4. What are the creeds and religions of the Persians, Arabians, and Cliinese ? 

5. Where and what are the following : London, Allahabad, Rome, Palestine, Tigris, 
Niger, and Paris ? 

6. Name the country which amply produces the cloth we put on. From whence are the 
oranges, pomegranates, lemons, &c., which we cat, imported into our country ? 

7. By which nation was Bengal first governed and which succeeded next ? Which is 
the present governing nation ? And how long has India been under its rule ? 

8. Name one or two distinguished Hindu kings that reigned in India. • 

9. Who were the following personages: Hastings, Shershah, and Mansingh ? Write a 
brief life of one of them. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Write in figures thirty rupees thirteen annas; twenty-five bighas ten kattas; and 
nine lakhs twenty-eight thousand and five. 

9. A certain milkmaid bought 10 seers of milk at the rate of one anna a seer, and sold 
the whole quantity by retail at the cost price with a profit of 5 annas. Account for the 
quantity of water mixed with the milk. 

3. What would be the price of 120 brinjals at the rate of 3 for 2 pice? 

4. Sasimukhee^s father used to pay her 13 pieces of copper every day, and when Sasimu- 
khce received them she used to keep them in a tin box, and this she did throughout the year. 
At the end of the year she changed the pieces. Determine the amount she made in rupees 
during the course of the year, 

5. In a certain family the monthly consumption of rice was five maunds 10 seers at the 
rate of Rs. 3 per maund, of oil seers at the rate 3^ seers per rupee, of salt seers at the 
rate of 7 pice per seer, vegetables for 3 pice, fish for 3 pice, spices for pice, Rs. 2-11 were 
also expended on account of cloth during the month, and besides he made a saving of Rs. 10 ; 
determine the amount ho earned during the month. 

Letter-writing. 

Every one of you write a letter to your father. 

The handwriting must be neat and clean. 

Needle- WORK. 

Show how to sew the margin of a cloth and how to a darn a torn cloth. 

Show the method of knitting shoos. 
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APPENDIX G.— (Page 82.) 


Standards for Cambridge University Local Examinations for 1880. 

The middle or local examinations of the Universities began in the year 1858. For 
some time boys only were examined j subsequently, girls were also admitted to these examin- 
ations. 

The candidates are either senior or junior. 

Senior candidates are examined in the following subjects : — 

1. Religious knowledge; 2, English history, geography, and literature ; 8, 4^, Latin, 
Greek; 5, 6, French, German; 7, pure mathematics and mechanics; 8, natural 
philosophy ; 9, zoology or botany. 

Candidates cannot be examined in more than six of these subjects. 

Candidates can also be examined in any or all of the following : — 

Geometrical drawing, linear perspective, drawing from the flat, drawing from models, 
music. 

Every senior candidate is required to satisfy the examiners in the following : — 

1. English Grammar, including parsing and the analysis of sentences. 

2. The principles and practice of arithmetic. 

Also, in three at least of the sections marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G, or in two of them, 
and in one of the sections marked H, I 

A, Religious knowledge. 

B, English, comprising two at least of tiicsc four — history, geography ; a play, j)oem, 

or book of some standard English writer ; political economy. Every candidate 
in this section must write a short English essay. 

C, Latin, Greek. 

D, French, German. 

E, Euclid and algebra. 

The following may also be taken by candidates in this section: — 
Trigonometry, conic sections, mechanics, hydrostatics, astronomy. 

F, Natural philosophy. 

G, Zoology, or botany, or geology. 

H, Drawing from the flat, and one at least of the following 

Drawing from models, perspective, imitative colouring. 

I, Music. 


Ikngal. 


47 
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— Mixed schools are entered as boys' schools or girls’ schools, according as the number of boys or of girls is greater. 
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APPENDIX I.-(Pago 84 .) 

The Course for Middle English Schools in Bengal 

First Class. 

Middle English scholarship course. 

Second Class. 

Easy Selections, by Lethbridge (first half), ‘or other similar book. 

Recitation of select pieces of poetry. 

Higher English Grammar, by Gungadhur Banerjea (first half), or other similar book. 
Translation into English (five hours out of 30 in a week). 

English dictation * (at least six words at a time). 

Prabandhamala, by Rajani Kanta Gupta, or other similar book. 

Kabita Sangraha (Khetranath^s), or other similar book. 

Bengali Grammar. 

Ramgati Nyaratna^s History of India, or other similar book. 

Purabiitta Sar, by Bhudeb Mookerjeo. 

Outlines of General Geography. 

Map-drawing. 

Physical Geography, by R. P. Mookerjea. 

Patiganita. 

Subhankari. 

Euclid, first Book, by Brahmamohun Mallik. 

Mensuration up to finding areas of triangles, Khetranath Bhattacharya's book, or other 
similar book. 

Science- 

Botany, by Jadunath Mookerjea, \ Any one of tlio 

Chemistry, by Jadub Chiiuder Bose, or other similar book. first three science 

Natural Philosophy, by Mohendranath Bhattacharya, or other similar \ subjects and the 
book. I fourth arc to be 

Preservation of Health, by R. P, Mookerjea (first half). / taken up. 

Tuird Ciass. 

English Reader, No. IV (second half), or other similar book. 

Poetical Class Book, No. I (R. P, Mookerjea^s), or other similar book. 

Recitation of select pieces of poetry. 

Smaller Grammar, by Gungadhur Banerjeo, or other similar book. 

Translation into English (written and oral exercises). 

English dictation * (at least five words at a time), 

Charupath, Part I, and Kabyadan, by Kali Prasanna Bidyaratna, or other similar books. 
Padyapath, Part II, or other similar book, 

Bengali Grammar. 

Bengali dictation* (at least eight words at a lime). 

History— Rajkrishna Mookerjea^s History of Bengal, or other similar book. 

Aritlimetic — vulgar and decimal fractions and the rule-of-three. 

Native arithmetic— rules of Subhankari. 

Euclid, by Brahmamohun Mallik, up to the 26 th Propositiou of the First Book. 
Mensuration of lines as in Khetranath Bhattacharya's book, or in other similar book, and 
Mensuration after the native system. 

Geography— Asia and India, and a general knowledge of the four quarters of the world 
and the map of Bengal, 

Sanitary Primer, by Dr. Cunningham. 

Fourth Class. 

English Reader, No, IV (first half), or other similar book. 

English writing and dictation* (at least four words at a time), 

• In dictation exercises, teacheri must take care not to repeat. 
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Primer Grammar, by Gungadhur Banerjee (first half). 

Translation into English (oral exercises). At least four hours a week. 

Sahityapath, by Nimoy Charan Singh, and Charitastuk, Part I, by Kalimoy Ghuttuk, or 
other similar books. 

Padyapath, Part I, or other similar book. 

Bengali writing and dictation* (at least six words at a time). 

Kali Prasanna^s Sisu Byakaran, or other similar book. 

Geography — A general knowledge of the countries, chief cities, mountains, and rivers in 
the four quarters of the world, together with a knowledge of the geography of India from the 
map. 

Arithmetic — up to vulgar fractions. 

Native Arithmetic and rules of Subhankari up to Mankasha. 

Drawing of geometrical figures. 

Bastu Bicbar, by Ramgati, or other similar book. 

Fifth Class. 

Chambers^ Rudiments of Knowledge, or other similar book. 

English names of familiar things and qualities (at least 300). 

English writing and dictation* (at least two words at a time). 

Nitipath, by Ramgati Nayaratna, and Prakritipath, by llaj Krishna Rai Chaudhuri, or 
other similar books. 

Kali Prasanna^s Sisu Byakaran, or other similar book. 

Bengali dictation * (four words at a time). 

Geography as in Bhubritanto, Part I (from the map). 

Arithmetic— up to compound division. 

Mental arithmetic. 

Drawing of geometrical figures. 

Sixth Class. 

Peary Charan Sarkar^s First Book and Second Book of Reading, or other similar book. 
English names of familiar things (at least 150). 

Sikhy a Sopan, by J ogendranath Banerjee, M. A., Saralpath or Sisupath, or Bodhoday, or 
other similar book. 

Bengali writing. 

Arithmetic— first four rules, measures and multiples— Tables. 

Native Arithmetic. 

Dharapath, by Baishnub Charan Sinha, or other similar book. 

Seventh Class. 

Peary Charan Sarkar^s First Book, or other similar book. 

Sikhya Sopan, Parts I and II, by Jogendranath Banerjee, or other similar books. 
Sisusikhya, Part III, or other similar book. 

Arithmetic — notation and numeration— the first four rules. 

Dharapath, 

Bengali writing. 

* lu dictation exercUcs, teachers must take cure not to repeat. 
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APPENDIX J.— (Pages 80, 85.) 


Normal School Course for the year 1882. 

FOR ALL NORMAL SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE TEACHING IS IN HENGALI, 


COURSE FOR GURUS. 

Intended to occupy the pupils a period of six months. 

Whiting — mahks 50. 

1. To write neatly and correctly. 

2. To read manuscripts in current band. 
ii. Patrakaumudi (letter- writing*). 

RkADING — MARKS 100, 

1. To read and explain Bodlioday ; Cluirupatli, Part I; Padyapatb, Pait I; Beginner’s 

Grammar. 

2. To spell correctly in a dictation lesson. 

Arithmetic — marks 100 (two^apkrs). 

1. Bazar arithmetic aud zemindari accounts. 

2. The first four rules of European arithmetic, simple and compound, with proportion. 

SuilVEyiNG — MARKS 50. 

1. The survey of three-and four-sided Helds, and of small curviliuear jilols, as praetistMi 

by zemindari am ins. 

2. The reduction of native measures of length and area to the standard of feet and links, 

and of Government bighas and acres. 

Art op Teaching — marks 100. 

1. Practice in teaching in the model pathsala. 

COURSE FOR PANDITS. 

upils will not he admitted to the classes for Pandils in Normal Schools unless they have passed 
the Vernacutar Scholarship Kjcaminationy or a liormal School Entrance Examination 
equivalent thereto. The training for Pundits in Normal Schools extends ordinarily over 
three years, 

FIRST YEARNS COURSE. 

Bengali — marks IOO (two papers). 

1. Charupath, Part III ; Syama Charan Chaiterjea's Life of Napt-lc'on, Sadbhabsatnk ; 

aud Kavya Nirnaya (Alunkar Paricched), with Grammai. 

2. To write neatly and correctly; Patrakaumudi or letter-writing ; Es^ay on some ‘^nl;- 

ject treated in the text-books on History or Science. 

Sanskrit— MARKS 50. 

1. Rijupath, Part I. 

2. Upakramanika (VidyasagaFs) and Mugdhabodha u}» to Sabila. 

History — marks 50. 

1. History of Bengal; Outlines of General History. 

2. History of India, up to the accession of Akbar. 

Geography — marks 50. 

1. Geography of the four quarters, with a special knowledge of Bengal. 

2. Physical Geography, elementary. 

\N.B , — The subject of Geography should include map-drawing, and the pupils should 
learn the English alphabet to enable them to read the maps.) 

Bengal. 


48 
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Arithmetic and Algebra — marks 50. 

1. Arithmetic— tlio whole. — The use of the English numerals to be taught, besides 

the Bengali.) 

2. Algebra— as far as simple equations. 

Geometry and Surveying— marks 50. 

1. Euclid — first three books. 

2. Simple mensuration. 

3. Geometrical drawing of simple figures to scale. 

Elementary Science — marks 50. 

1. Natural Philosophy, by Mahendra Nath Bhattacharjea, 

2. Sanitary Primer, by Dr. Cunnii^gham. 

Art op Teaching— marks 100.* 

1. Gopal Chandra Banerjea^s book, first four Chapters, with first five Chapters of Appen- 

dix, third Edition. 

2. Practice in the Model School, under the personal supervision of experienced teachers. 


SECOND YEARNS COURSE. 

# 

Bengali — marks 100 (two papers). 


1. Prabhatchinta; Bacon^s Essays. Annada Mangal; Kavya Nirnaya (Dosh Paricchedj ; 

and Kadarabari, with Grammar. 

2. Essay- writing. 

Sanskrit — marks 50. 


Rajupath, Parts II and III ; Mugdhabodha up to Samas inclusive. 


History — marks 50. 

1. History of India; Outlines of General History. 

2. Elements of Money Matters. 


Geography — marks 50. 

1. General Geography, with a special knowledge of the Geography of India. 

2. Physical Geography— first three chapters of Blanford. 

Algebra and Mechanics — marks 100 (two papers). 

J. Algebra— up to quadratic equations and summation of simple series. 

2. Statics not involving trigonometrical operations. 

3. Laws of motion and falling bodies. 

4. Trigonometry — first four chapters. 

Geometry and Surveying — M4rks oO. 

1. Euclid — Books I to IV and VI. 

2. Surveying with chain only ; simple mensuration. 

3. Plotting, mapping, and finding areas 

Elementary Science — marks 50. 

1. Kanai Lai Dey^s Elements of Chemistry, first 263 pages. 

2. Sharir Palan, by Jadunath Mukerji. 

Art of Teaching — marks 100.* 

1, Gopal Chunder Banerjea^s book, chapters 1 — 9 inclusive; and Appendix, chapters 1 — JS 

inclusive. 

2. Practice in the Model School. 


• Of the 100 marks nssigned to art of teaching, 60 are to bo assigned to the written paper and the remaining 50 
are to bo awaixled by the head-master of each scliool to his pupils according to the pronciency shown by each in the 
actual management of a class. 

The marks assigned by the head-master must ho added to the total marks of the annual examination. 
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THIRD YEARNS COURSE. 

Bengali— MARKS 100 (two papers). 

1. Ramofati Nyaratna's History of Bengali Language and Literature; Jiban Chanta ; 

Meghnadbadba Kavya; Kavya Nirnaya (Alaiikar and Dosh Pari^ebed). 

2. Essay-writing. 

Sanskrit — marks 50. 

Rijupatb, Part HI ; Ragbuvansa, first tiiree cantos ; Mugdbabodha, u[) to Tadhit and 
Kridanta ; Karak and Lhatic to be learned from some easier book. 

History — marks 50. 

History of the World (Macmillan's Series) and tbe History of England. 

Geography — marks 50. 

1. Elementary Descriptive Astronomy and Use of tbe Terrestrial Globe. 

2. Physical Geography— tbe whole of Blanford. 

Algebra and Trigonometry — marks 100 (two papers). 

1 . Algebra — up to tbe Binomial Theorem. 

2. Trigonometry — up to solution of triangles and logarithms. 

3. Statics involving elementary trigonometrical operations. 

Geometry and Surveying — marks 50. 

]. Euclid — Books I to IV, VI, and XI, to proposition 21. 

2. Surveying with chain only ; simple mensuration. 

3. Plotting and plau-drawing. 

Elementary Science— marks 50. 

1. Elements of Chemistry by Kanai Lai l)ey, and Natural Philosophy by Mahendra- 

nath Bhattacharjea. 

2. Elementary Botany 

3. Swasthya Raksha, by Radhika Prasanna Mookerji. 

Art of Teaching — marks 100,* 

1. Gopal Chunder Banerjea's books. 

2. Practice in tbe Model School. 

• Of tlu* 100 marks assi^iu'd to art of tcacllin^^ 50 arc to b<‘ rishigiicd to'the wrlttoii j>,i)M r .iiid tlio i (Miiuiiinif.: 
.50 aiv to bo awarded by tho boad-mastrr of each school to bis pupils iwcordiii^^ to t lie proHciriu y ‘'hown l)> facb lu 
(lie actual iiiaimKeincnt of a class 

The marks assigned by the bead-inaster must be added to the total markb of the annual examination. 
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APPENDIX K.~(Page 88.) 

The Conrse for High Schools as in force in Bengal, 

First Class. 

Course in English as prescribed by the Calcutta University. 

Rowe and Webh^s Hints on the Stud)*^ of English. 

Baines Higher Grammar. 

Translation and Composition. 

Lethbridge^s India (with notes from Elphinstone) . 

Edith Thompson's England (with notes from Macaulay and Green's Smaller History of 
the English People. 

Clarke's Geographical Reader. 

Blanford's Physical Geography. 

Map-drawing. 

Todhunter's or P. Ghosh's Euclid, or other similar book. 

Todhunter’s Mensuration and Surveying, or other similar book. 

V, Ghosh's or d’odhunter's Algebra, or other similar book. 

Guru Das Banerjee's or Barnard Sntith's Arithmetic, or other similar book. 

Second Language. 

Course prescribed by the Calcutta University. 

Koumadi, Part IV. 

Todhunter's or P. Ghosh's Euclid, or other similar book. 

Guru Das's or Barnard Smith's Aiithmetio (adapted for Indian schools), or other similai 
book. 

Native Arithmetic — Subbankari. 

Handwriting. 


Skcond Class. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, or other similar book. Extracts from Gray, Goldsmith, 
and Pope — a.s in Poetical Reader, No. 3, or other similar pieces. 

Bain's Higher Grammar. 

Translation and Composition. 

Lethbridge's India. 

Edith Thompson's England. 

Clarke's Geographical Reader. 

Bhiudford's Physical Geography (first three chapters). 

Map-drawing. 

Todhunter's or P. Ghosh's Euclid, or other similar book. 

Todhunter's Mensuration and Surveying, or other similar book. 

P. Ghosh's or Todhunter's Algebra, or other similar book. 

Guru Das's or Barnard Smith's Arithmetic, or other similar book. 


Course of University. 


Second Language. 


Third Class. 

Robinson Crusoe (,T. G. Chatterjea's edition), or other similar book. 
Poetical Reader, No. 3 (first half). 

Bain's First Grammar oi Ililey's abridged Grammar. 

Translation. 

Creighton's Historical Primer — Rome (the whole), or other similar book. 
Anderson's Geography. 

Map-drawing. 
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Todhunter^s or P. Ghosh's Euclid, or other similar book. 

Todhunter's Algebra, or other similar book. 

Guru Das's or Barnard Smith's Arithmetic, or other similar book. 

Native Arithmetic— Subbankari. 

Handwritingj 

Second Language, 

(Sanskrit.) 

Rijupath, Part II. 

Kaumudi, Part II. 

(Urya.) 

Prabandha Mala, 

Kabitabali. 

(Bengali.) 

Jibancharit by Vidyasagar, or other similar book. 

Bengali Grammar. 

(Persian.) 

Bostan, Parts I and IT. 

Grammar by Nasir Alibeg. 

Fourth Class. 

Lethbridge's Easy Selections (select prose pieces), or other similar book. 

Gay's Fables (J. G. Chatterjea's edition), or other similar book. 

Bain's First Grammar (first half), or other similar book. 

Translation. 

Historical Primer, Greece, by C. A. Fyffo (Macmillan's series), or other similar hook. 
Anderson's Geography (first half), or other similar book. 

Map-drawing. 

Second Language, 

(Sanskrit.) 

Rijupath, Part I, or other similar book. 

Kaumudi, Part I. 

(Urya.) 

Charupath, Part II. 

Padyapath. 

(Bengali.) 

(Uiarupath, Part III, or other similar book. 

Padyapath, Part III, or other similar book. 

Bengali Grammar. 

(Persian.) 

Gulistan, Chapters I and II. 

Grammar by Nasir Alibeg. 

Fifth Class. 

Moral Class Book, or other similar book. 

Poetical Class Book, No. 1, by R. P. Mookerjee. 

Primer of English Grammar, hy Gungadbur Banerjee. 

Dictation* and oral translation. 

Freeman's Historical Primer (the whole), or other similar book. 

Jadu Gopal's Modern Geography (the whole), or other similar book. 

Map -drawing. 

(hiru Das's or Barnard Smith's Arithmetic (adapted for Indian schools), or other similar 
book. 




Bengal. 


In dictation exercises, teachers must take care uot to repeat. 
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Native Arithmetic— Subhankari. 

Drawing of geometrical figures. 

Second Language. 
(Hindi.) 

Kamayan. 

Gutka, Part II. 

Hindi Upakramanika. 

(Urya.) 

Akhyan Munjuri. 

Mahabharat and Ramayan Sangraha. 

(Urdu.) 

Quwaid Urdu. 
iJirit-ul-Urus. 

(Bengali.) 

Purabrittasar, or other similar book. 

Handwriting, English and vernacular. 


Sixth Class. 


Rudiments of Knowledge, or other similar book. 

Gungadhur Bannerjee's Smaller Grammar, or other similar book. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Oral translation. 

Dictation. 

Pointing out chief towns, ports, &c., on maps. 

Guru Das^s or Barnard Smithes Arithmetic (adapted for Indian schools), or other similar 
book. 

Native Arithmetic. 


Second Language, 


(Hindi.) 

Gutka, Part I. 

Hindi Upakramanika. 

(Urdu.) 

Sandford and Merton, Part III. 

(Uiya.) 

Bastubichar. 


(Bengali.) 

Charupath, Part II, or other similar book. 
Padyapath, Part II, or other similar book. 
Handwriting, English and vernacular. 


Seventh Class. 

P. C. Sarkar^s Second Book of Reading, or other similar book. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Pointing out on map mountain ranges, large rivers, bays, gulfs, straits, island groups. 
Oral translation. 

Dictation.* 

Arithmetic. 

Native Arithmetic — Subhankari. 

Word-book by Syaraa Charan Ganguli (the whole), or other similar book. 


Second Language. 
(Hindi.) 

Bhasha Bodhini. 

Bastubichar (in the press) . 

(Urdu.) 

Sandford and Merton, Part II. 


* In dictation exercises, teachers most take care not to repeat. 
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(Bengali.) 

Chanipath, Part I, or other similar hook* 
Padyapath, Part I, or other similar book. 
Handwritings English and vernacular. 


Bodhodhay. 


(Urya.) 

Eighth Class. 


P, C. Sarkar^s First Book, or other similar book. 

Pointing out on map oceans, seas, continents, countries. 

English names of common things taught orally (Syama Charan Ganguli^s book, first 
part). 

Mental Arithmetic. 


Bhasha Bodhini, Part I. 


Second Language, 
(Hindi.) 


Sandford and Merton, J^art I. 


(Urdu.) 


(Bengali.) 

Bodhodhay, Sishupath, and Bastubichar, or other similar books. 



Passed for Rupees 
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APPENDIX L.-(Page 121.) 


FORM A. 


Class School 


at . in District 

Month ending _ 188 


BILL FOR GRANT-IN-AID. 

The Secretary of State in Council for India Br. 


To 


The grant-iu-aid for the month 


ending 


to the following School 


•**«<» 

o 
o 

K 

Q> 


bo 

cs 

o 


n 


A. 


See orders of the 


No, , dated the 

1S8 , 


Payable at tlu\ 




bo 

'5 

cs 

a» 

a 


o 


o 

a 


w 


_2SS 


. Treasury, 


Secretary of the School, 
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FORM B. 


Class School 

_____ in Zillab 

month cn(ling_._ 188 . 

ABSTRACT ACCOUNT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEAIENTS. 


RECEIPTS, 


(A) Fees and fines 

K 

a. 

P- 

rSubscriptioiiR, donations, &c. ....... 

(B)J 

(.Add (if necessary) from balance of previous account 

Grant-in-aid for the month ........ 




Balance of previous account ....... 

Deduct amount (if any) carried to (B) . 




Total 






P 


RISE URSEM ENTS. 


Namhs Oif Tbachkks- 


Estobliahtnoif , 


II('ad Master 

2 ml „ 

- 

Aih „ 

J)ih 

0th „ 

7th 

-8th 

Head Pundit 
2nd 

4th 

5Hi „ 


I 

Monthly ohargOM 
ttpccilicd lu (hu 
KHiut 


K 



I 

I 


Servants 

Contingencies as de- 
tailed below.* 

Total 

Palance in hand 

Total 


II. 

('hargcH actually 
paid during the 
iiiuntl). 


Kxplatwition t)f 
the ili/Tcronc^, 
ifanv, hitwecu 
c’oiiininH I 
and It 


K 




• Detail of Contingencies. 


I DECLARE that I have .actually paid the sums stated above in column 
II, and in consideration tlieieof, I apply for the Government Grant of 
Kupees — 


The ISS . Secretary of the School 


Noxbb.— 1. The account is for the month preceding that for which the aicompanymg grant-in-aid hill i> drawn. 

2. In tho abatruct of receipts must be credited against (A) the whole amount of fees and tincH rcieircd during the month, 

3. Ag'iinst (A) and (B) together must he credited at least the aniouiii guaranteed as the coiuhtion of the giant 

4. If the chargee certified to have been actually paid aie lose than the chargea Hpoeifled in the grant, a proportionate reduc- 

tion ifl to tie made in the amount of the aceompaying bill preteuted tor countersignature, 

6. The Secretary wnll send this account in duplicate, if rctjuired to do so by tho luspector, 

6 Abstract Register of Attendance (Form C) muat be sent with tliia account R. 

1. If the declaration at the foot of this account is falsely signed, the Secretary Is thereby rendered liable to all the penalties 
of clause 4I& of of the Peual Code, 


Bengal. 


50 
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APPENDIX M. 






61 


Time of exercises. 



Eng'lish composition. 




History. 






APPENDIX O.— (Page 127.) 

and JPrimary Schools aided from the JPHmary Clrayit in Bengal for the year ending 31st March 1882. 

A.— STIPENDIARY SCHOOLS. 


*05 



(from General Form III) 
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APtENDK 

Summatji Statement of Schools under Government inspection, the number of Scholars, and the 



lHri5-5H. 

\m-b7. 

1867-68 

1868-69. 

1869-60. 

1860-61 

‘ 

1861-62 

1862 6.3. 

1SG3C4. 

1864-66. 

1805-66 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Coii.iOBs AWD Schools 














ColleircH for mineral ('(lixalion 

6 

. 







( '* 

9 

12 

14 

16 






f ® 

9 

9 

10 






II II ’‘1*1 Ittl ,, 







' 


( . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Sftconilary n(h(iolg , 


... 








r 1,079 

1,198 

1,422 

1,466 






1 034 

624 

731 

644 

2,08!) 





I’rimarj achoola 



... 







1 1,125 

1,286 

2, .358 

8,797 

SdioolH for giila . 

1 i'J 


... 


H 

10 

.5 

*Vi 

121 

181 

220 

302 

290 

Spociiil aoliooli 


... 




6 

1 

' 6 

8 

H 

20 

30 

33 

37 

ItxliKcnoous Mchodli 
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172 

202 

530 


4 




lOTAl, 

161 




.S' 18 

826 

965 

1,227 

2,211 

2,130 

2,7.5S 

1,141 

6,607 



Scholar*. 

1 

1 












(’ollcgca for ((ouoral odoi .ition 1 

If ‘3 1 


1 ! 

1 




/ 8i.l 

9U 

! 1,092 

j 

1,183 

j 

1,255 



i 


> 1,093 

1,295 

1,425 

1,600 




1 

1 


,, „ ipei'iul 1, 

s:!i> 

1 

1 

1 



i 


\ 669 

7(19 

9(0 

1,010 

1,176 

Srctmdarv »cbool» . 


i 

i 1 

1 1 


1 1 





f 6-4, 968 

70,876 

86,098 

93,336 





> 36,703 1 

4", 778 

46,191 

43,6.58 

92,376 


j 



I’jiiMJiy Kcliool* . 




1 

* 





[ 36,774 

41,0.56 

68,135 

104,849 

Si h»'ol» for ifirl* 

\ 12,132 


28,101 

31,498 

199 

396 

630 

1,183 

3,331 

4,484 ' 

.5,712 

7,627 

7,860 

Sptl'ItJ Rl'buoiR 




i 


.516 

366 

622 

724 

851 1 

1 

1,058 

1,653 

1,878 

1 

ludi^rnouK lii liooli. 





8,707 

7,731 

8,686 

22.626 


1 

73 





- 

- - 


-- 




— 


— 


- 

— 


To III, 

13,163 

28,900 

28,161 

31,498 

46,702 

60.714 

57,200 

69,688 

97,932 

108.863 

121,296 

166,666 

210,364 


K 

K 1 

1 

1 

K 

i 

K 

“1 

K 

1 

{ 

K 

« i 

1 

R 

K ' 

R 

i 

' ! 

R 

R 

fioierHffifut KApiiiiditiitp ' 

1 

6,H42B 

■ - 

1 ' 


7,97,614 

8,06,173 

S.80.778 

9,93,067 

11,23,764 

12,56,607 

13.80,476 j 

i 

13,86,762 

16.69.426 

Tout KxfRHOtTPIl 

7,43,437 

1 

9,43,226 j 

1 

10,38.391 1 

10,24 360 

10,43,461 

10,70,210 

11.01,466 

14,75,228 

17,31,667 

30,36,170 

1 

22,86,799 1 

22,99,691 

27,42.124 



1 1 

. .. 
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P.— {Page 166.) 

Qmrnnent and total expenditure from the organisation of the Bengal Education Department, 


1868.09. 

1869.70.* 

1870-71.* 

1871.72. 

1872-73. 

1873.74. 

1874.76. 

1876.76. 

1876.77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

1881.82 

KKUAkK-i, 















♦ K\('lumvf of uii.iiilfO 111- 

MtllUllOlU, 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

IS 

20 

19 

20 

20 

20 

i 

11 

16 

15 

11 

17 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

14 

8 

9 

10 

tlncliniinK tliu'O (fru'nial 
cuDcgt's. 

1,641 

1,681 

1,670 

1,836 

1,746 

1,709 

1,792 

1,833 

.3,319 

3,175 

3,371 

3,370 

1,831 

1,894 


3,396 

2,135 

2,198 

13,069 

12,288 

13,795 

15.601 

15,6.34 

17,564 

22,121’ 

29.270 

35,258 

43,400 

50,788 


31Z 

299 

288 

311 

276 

311 

386 

374 

480 

632 

6,'.7 

670 

828 

1,012 


40 

39 

11 

13 

51 

80 

70 

71) 

6.) 

64 

W 

50 

1,110 

48 


... 






■ 







4,27.) 


6.133 

1,189 

■1,228 

15,321 

11,370 

16,926 

17,910 

17,850 

21,478 

20,218 

33.278 

39,376 

47,507 

58,079 


1,386 

1,107 

1,374 

1,323 

1,163 

1,235 

1,211 

1 1.401 

1,792 

2,003 

1.5HI3 

j 

i 

1 2,080 

2.520 

2,716 


1,239 

1,120 

1,178 

1,197 

1,701 

1,362 

1,429 

1.2.38 

1,170 

1,166 

1,217 

647 

062 

747 


98,937 

96.1M12 

91,115 

109,146 

106,717 

105,745 

11'1,104 

118,087 

171,725 

175,981 

176,877 

' 183,428 

132,1 1 4 

141,095 


1C8,027 

61,618 

61,175 

212,666 

284,917 

342,671 

386,698 

400,947 

399,409 

446,622 

631,004 

61.3,162 

760,880 

880,937 


8.366 

7.604 

6,869 

9,r.l8 

8,208 

8,886 

10,177 

10,420 

12,027 

13,116 

13,998 

16,660 

19,427 

21,018 


2,008 
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STANDARD LIST. 


Questions suggested for the examination of Witnesses before the Commission 

on Education. (Witnesses are requested to select any of these questions 

on which they have special knowledge^ or they may propose others,) 

1. Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Education in India, and in what Province your experience 
has been gained. 

2. Do you think that in your Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in tlic 
system of administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3. In your Province, is primary instruction sought for by the people in 
general, or by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes practically excluded from it ; and if 
so, from what causes ? Wliat is the attitude of the influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Province ? IIow 
far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the sub- 
jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? What fees arc taken from the scholars? From what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifleations ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or providing mastcTS in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid and to conform to the rules under wliich such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it be further extended ? 

6. What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and 
value of home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public service, with 
boys educated at school ? • 

6. How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumer- 
ate the private agencies which exist for promoting ])rimary instruction ? 

7. How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in 
rural districts, be advantageously administered by district committees or 
local boards ? What arc the proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

8. What classes of schools should, in your opinion, bo entrusted to muni- 
cipal committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possibility of municipal com- 
mittees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

9. Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village? 
schoolmasters ? Do they exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

10. What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your Prov- 
ince the dialect of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that account 
less useful and popular ? 

12. Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant p(?ople ? 

13. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in 
primary schools ? 

Bengal. 
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14. Will you favour tho Commission with your views ; first, as to how the 
number of primary schools can be increased ; and secondly, how they can be 
gradually rendered more efficient ? 

15. Do you know of any instances in which Government educational 
institutions of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the manage- 
ment of local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been 
given to that provision ? 

16. Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 
higher order miglit be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without 
aid, without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17. In the Province with wluch you are acquainted, are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon tho grant-in-aid system ? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of public 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years from tho maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19. Ilavc you any remarks to offer on tho principles of tho grant-in-aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the 
case of {a) Colleges, {b) Boys’ schools, (c) Girls’ schools, {d) Normal schools ? 

20. How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical nmitrality, i.e., one in which a scliool or a college has no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that arc hiught or not taught in it ? 

21. What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for tho education of their children ? How far is the com- 
plaint well founded, that tho wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu- 
cation ? What is the rate of fees payable for higher education in your Pro- 
vince, and do you consider it eulequatc ? 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college sup- 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23. Is it in your opinion possible for a non-Government institution of 
the higher order to become influential and stable when in direct competition 
with a similar Government institution ? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 

24. Is the cause ot higher education in your Province injured by any 
unhealthy competition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

25. Do educated natives in your Province readily find remunerative; 
employment ? 

26. Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practi- 
cal information ? 

27. Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention 
of teachers and pupils in unduly directed to the entrance examination of the 
University? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstances impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life ? 

28. Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who 
present themselves for the University entrance examination is unduly large 
when compared with the requirements of the country ? If you think so, what 
do you regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies would 
you suggest ? 

29. What system prevails in your Province with reference to scholarships; 
and have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system 
impartially administered as between Government and aided schools ? 

30. Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, 
whether belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support 
likely to be pemiancnt ? 

31. Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 
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32 . What is the system of school inspection pursued in your Province ? 
In what respect is it capable of improvement ? 

33. Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination ? 

34. How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

36. Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 

to examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter- 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36. In a complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opinion, be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you sugge^st in oroer to prevent this result ? 

39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have; 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40. Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your Province? Have you any suggestions to 
make on the subject ? 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you are acquainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

42. What progress has been made by the depai’tment in instituting schools 
for girls ; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? 
What improvements can you suggest ? 

43. Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

44. What is the best method of providing teachers for girls. 

45. Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys’ schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what share has already been 
taken by European ladies ; and how far would it bo possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you 
have already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high 
education in your Province unnecessary? 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grant, s-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people ? 

60. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa- 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? Would 
beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

61. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your Province ? 
If so, please state how it works. 

62. Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un- 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tend- 
ency ? If so, what measures ? 

63. Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord- 
ing to the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

54. Has the demand for high education in your Province reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools 
been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 
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55. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign- 
ing grants according to the results of periodical examinations should he appli^ ? 
What do you regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

50. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign- 
ing grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can bo best applied ? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

67. To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant- 
in-aid should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

68. What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can 
he efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

59. In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

60. Docs a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61. Do you think that the institutions of University professorships would 
have an important effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

62. It is desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
f)V(!r the entire Province ? In what casc.s, if any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions bo left to the school authorifios? 

63. Arc there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your 
Province to prevent boys who arc ex[xdled from one institution, or who leave 
it improperly, from being received into another ? What arc the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

64. In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct manage- 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

66. How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to the E. A. standard. 

66. Are European professors employed or likely to be employed in colleges 
under native manageincmt P 

67. Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your Provinee 
(e. ff., the Muhammadans) such as to require excc[)tional treatment in the 
matter of English education? To what are these circumstances due, and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

68. Uow far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any 
existing school or college, in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religious teach- 
ing ? 

69. Can schools and colleges under native management compete success- 
fully with corresponding institutions under Europc'an management ? 

70. Are th(' conditions on which gmnts-in-aid are given in your Province 
more onerous and complicated than necessary. 



EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE, BENGAL PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 


iV.J?.— mial numhen of the questions in the Examinations4n-Chif of the witnesses refer to the 
numbers which those questionjf bear in the Standard List of queries forwarded to all witnesses and 
reprinted at the beginning of this volume, 
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Evidence of Nawa,b Abdul Luteef, Khan Bahadur. 


Q. Will you please state your views as to 
the present state of primar} education aroou[^t 
the Mubamnoadans of Bengal, and describe the 
meaus which you would suggest for extending and 
improving the same ? 

A. i.— 1 find from the tables given at page 107 
of the General Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1880-81, that during that year the 
number of Muhammadan boys in primary schools 
in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was 156,081, out of 
a total jK)pulation of about 21 millions— a pro- 
portion which speaks for itself. 

I think that there is not, at the present time, a 
complete system based on sound principles for the 
primary education of the Muhammadan peasantry 
of Bengal. In connection with this matter, 1 ven- 
ture to question the correctness of the observations 
made in paragraph 7 of the Resolution * of the 
Bengal Government, dated the 19th November 
1881 

“The ordinary primary schools of the country aro be- 
lieved to be in general as fully suited to the requirements of 
Muhammadan as of Hindu pupils, the vernacular of the 
former being in nearly all cases that of the people among 
whom they live; but the Lieutenant-Governor is glad 
to observe that the practice of subsidising Muhammadan 
maktahst on condition of their teaching the vernacular and 
a little arithmetic in addition to the Koran, has been 
extended with successful results." 

These mahtabs, which are essentially schools for 
teaching the recitation of the Koran, are resorted 
to more by the middle than by the lower classes ; 
and, although subsidisiug them may encourage 
the spread of primary education amongst the 
middle classes, it can scarcely improve the posi- 
tion of the lowest classes of the Muhammadan 
population. 

Nor do I believG that the ordinary Bengali patk^ 
sala is suited to the requirements of the Muham- 
madan peasantry. There is too much of Hindu 
influence there. The guru, in almost all cases, is a 
Hindu, so are many of the pupils, and there is 
not much of sympathy between them on the one 
hand and the Muhammadan pupils on the other. 
The author of ** Indian Mussulmans has made 
some pertinent remarks upon this topic at page 
178 of his work* 

“ The truth is, ^hat our system of public instruction 
ignores the three most powerful instincts of the Mussulman 
heart. In tbs first place, it conducts education in the verna- 
cular of Bengal, a language which the educated Muham- 
madans despise, and by means of Hindu teachers, whom the 
whole Muhammadan community hates. The Bengali school- 
master talks his own dialect and a vile Urdu, the latter of 
which is to him an acquired language, almost as much as it 
is to ourselves. Moreover, bis gentle and timid character 
unfits him to maintain order among Mussulman boys. 
^ Nothing on earth,* said a Muhammadan husbandman re- 
cently to an English official, ' would induce me to send my 
hoy to a Bengali teacher.' *' 

I would only qualify Dr. Hunter's words to the 
extent that primary instruction should be impart- 
ed in the Bengali language, but not in the 
Sanskritised dialect of the Bengali language 
which at present prevails in the pathsalas, as the 
result of the combined influence of Hindu authors, 

^ Resolution, page 4, appended to the Report of the Bengal 
Director of Public Instruction for 1880-81. 

Dr. HuutePs “ Indian Mussulmans," page 178. 
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teachers, pupils, and educationists. The language 
of the pathsalas, in which Mussalniiin boys 
might be able to study, must be a mean between 
the highly Sanskritised Bengali of Hindu path- 
solas ou the one hand, and the Mussalrnau- 
Bengali patois on the other, which is thickly 
intermingled with Peisian and Arabic terms. 
Such a mean exists in the Bengali language us 
prevalent in the Civil and Criminal Courts of the 
Province. The Muhammadan Law long governed 
the Criminal Courts, and Persian was for long the 
lauguageof the Courts, both Civil and Criminal. 
Even after the abolition of both, the presiding 
Judges, Amlah, Pleaders, and iMookturs were 
mostly well-read Muhammadans, with Persian pro- 
clivities. For all these reasons the Bengali of the 
Courts, whilst equally intelligible to Hindus and 
Muhammadans, contains a larger admixture of Per- 
sian and Arabic words which have become current 
in the vernacular, and a smaller proportion of San- 
skrit words and forms than are to bo met with in 
the scholarly dialect which has been the exclusive 
prodnetof Sanskrit influences. Special care should, 
therefore, he taken on this point in the prepara- 
tion of text-books for Muhammadan pathsalas, 

I think that in the. curriculum for primary 
schools, tlie indigenous system of mental arith- 
metic should have precedeiice over slate arithmetic. 
If both together be impracticable, then I would 
rather give up the latter than the former ou 
grounds of utility. ^ The matter has already at- 
tracted attention in the proper quarters, not a mo- 
ment too soon, lide para. 149, General Report 
on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1880-81,* 


‘ “ 140. One other point of general importance may he noticed. 
In tboue distrietB in which the syBtein of payment by Btandards 
has received the greatest development, and in which, conse- 
quently, attention has hm\ largely directed to the new lubjects 
of the primary Scholiirsliip course, namely, slate arithmetic and 
the rending of printed books, it lins been observed that some ot 
the old subjects of pathnala instruction, tliougli tliose are gener- 
ally required for the Scholarship, have fallen into comparative 
neglect. This ia specially tho case with mental arithmetic— u 
subject on which no great stress cun be laid in tho Schohirship 
Examination, since that has now come to ho condiictod more and 
more fully by written papers, tho number of candidates, which 
increases yearly, preventing the use of vivd voce questions to any 
groat extent. But this evil, tho existence of which 1ms been 
specially noticed in Midnaporo and in Orissa, is a serious one. 
Readiness and rapidity of (calculation have boon tho prido of 
paihsala pupils and the strength of palhiala instruction for 
many generations ; and wo bIihII have altogether failed to make 
the best use of the materials at our command unless wo preserve 
and confirm their most upcful elements. It is only on condition 
that these are retained that our interference with the pathahu 
can be really justified. It is, no doubt, a great thing to have 
placed a printed book, oven of the simplest kind, in tho hands 
of 200,000 boys, who, hut for tho action of Government, would 
liave been for ever excluded from that form of education. But 
the results which spring from the gradual spread of elementary 
education are those which affect the mass, rather than the indi- 
vidual, and in which the obvious needs of his daily life are not 
concerned. The old pathaJa course, on the other hand, was 
directly determined' by his daily wants, and taught him just so 
much as he might stand in need of at any moment, in order to 
gutu'd himself against fraud or loss. The blessings of education 
will not be of much value to him, if they involve the diminu- 
tion of his personal security and of hia means of private defence. 
Tho immediate remedy for the evil which has been noticed lies 
in revising tlio rate.s offered for different subjects at the Prelimi- 
nary or Pass Examination, and in substituting vivd voce qnos- 
iions for WTitten papers in arithmetic and perhaps in other sub- 
jects ; for it is tno Pass, and not the Scholarihip Examinatiou, 
that chiefly governs the course of pathtala instruction.” 
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Besides arithmetic, the pupils in primary schools 
should be tau^jht reading sulKcient to enable them 
to read tlie processes of Courts and public offices 
and receipts or pervvanabs of the zeraindary serish- 
talis, and accounts* In the matter of writing, 
they should be able to eipress their own ideas in 
short sentences. This, I think, will be sufficient 
for their present purposes. 

In order to encourage primary education 
amongst the Muhammadans of Bengal, it is neces- 
sary that there should be properly trained Muham- 
madan teachers. 1 find from page 107 of the Edu- 
cational Report, already cited, that in 1880-81 there 
were in the Normal Schools for Masters, in the 
territories subject to the Lieutenant-Governor ot 
Bengal (Behar of course included), only 39 Muham- 
madan, as against 537 Hindu aud 73 '^other'^ 
pupils. The figures for Bengal Proper will, I feel 
sure, be much more disproportionate. I think 
steps should be taken for the special purpose of 
supplying Muhammadan teachers for schools. The 
success of primary schools must in a great measure 
depend upon tlie personal inlluence of teachers, 
and none but Muhammadan teachers will be able, 
in the remote villages, to command the sympathy 
and resi)ect of Muhammadan pupils. 

On the question of the inspection agency, I 
think it would be desirable to appoint at the head- 
quarters of each sub-division a Committee of edu- 
cated and independent gentlemen, for the sole or 
principal purpose of supervising the primary edu- 
catron of the sub-divisional Muhammadan p'pula- 
tion. This Committee should be presided over by 
the Sub-divisional Officer, who should visit the 
schools or as many of them as may be practicable 
during bis annual tour. If there be any school 
of higher grade at the head-quarters, then the 
Head Master thereof should be appointed Secre- 
tary. The Sub-Inspector of Schools sliould lie 
an ex-officio member of the Committee, which 
should supervise the annual examinations, which 
ought to be held for the sake of convenience and 
uniformity at the head-quarters. ^I’his Sub-Com- 
mitee would be subordinate to the District Com- 
mittee, but should be assisted in the work of 
inspection by Muhammadan Chief Qurus^ selected 
on the same principle as is now prevalent in the 
Educational Department. 

I fully agree in the remedies proposed by Dr. 
Hunter in pages 205 to 207 of his Indian 
Mussulmans^^^ for extending primary education 


•“Yet I believe that an efficient system of education for 
all clasaes of the Mnssuhiian cninmuiiity might be orgiinised 
at a veiy small charge to the State. Such a 8}«iem would 
have to provide for low-clnsi, middlc'class, and high<cla»g 
instruction. Witli regard to the first, a liberal construction of 
the existing giantdiMiid rules to aidad schools would almost 
suffice. It is not more money that is needed, so much as a 
consideration of the special wants of the Mussulmans. Gov. 
•unmeiit has wisely ifeclnred that it will not assist two schools 
within five miles of each other, for such assistance would pro- 
duce an nnprotituble ruulry at the cost of the Ht ate. The 
astute Hindu, in this as in nil other matters, has been first 
ui the field. He has oo\eu'd the country with schools, admir- 
ably adapted to tbe wants of his oau community, but wholly 
unsuiti'd to the requirements of the Muhammadans. The 
fi\e miles’ rule, therefore, should be leluxed so as to allow a 
btato giant to Mussulman schools within that dhitance of ex- 
isting Hindu ones Where sejmiate institutions are not needed, 
tioveniment might make provision for the Mussulmans, by 
apiiointing a low-paid Muhammadan teacher to the existiig 
Hindu school. ^>ucL Mussulman teachers could bf had at five 
shillings a week, 

“ With regard to tbe fanuticnl Eastern Districts, however, 
I think it would well repay Government to create a spocial 
machinery for reaching the Mnssultnan jieasantr)'. Such ma- 
chinery was at one time found u-quisite for the fiiudus. 


amongst the lowest classes of the Muhammadan 
community, although I do not agree with him as 
to the extent of Muhammadan disaffection in 

cannot, however, conclude my remarks ug^n 
the question of primary education for the Muham- 
madans in Bengal without touching on the poli- 
tical aspect of tlie matter. Dr. Hunter in his 

Indian Mussulmans^^ has shown the great hold 
which the Wahabi doctrines have acquired over the 
Muhammadan peasantry of Bengal, and at page 
147 of that work he quotes, with approval, the 
opinion of Mr. O^Kinealy, that tlie great influ- 
ence which those dangerous doctrines had ac- 
quired over tlie mass of the Muhammadan peasan- 
try was to be attributed to the neglect of their 
education by the British Government. Having 
bestowed much thought upon this subject for the 
last quarter of a century, I have arrived at similar 
conclusions, though, as stated above, I do not 
agree with him as to the extent to which the feel- 
ing of disaffection prevails. Although the treason- 
able confederacy has been dispersed by State pro- 
secutions, and by tlie influence of loyal and 
learned preachers like Moulvie Keramut Ali, and 
his son Moulvie Hafiz Alimud, yet so long as the 
masses remain in their present ignorant state 
there will be al^ys political danger. 

I am conscious that it may be urged that in 
representing the al>ove views, I am to some extent 
going upon the lines laid down by Dr. Hunter; 
but I am sure it is scarcely necessary for me to 
say that such coincidences are of daily occurrence, 
especially in regard to the practical affairs of life, 
and that when my individual views receive such- 
powerful support from such an admitted authority 
on educational matters as Dr. Hunter, I feel the 
more confidence in expressing them. 

Q. 2. — Kindly state also your views as to the 
present state of middle-class education amongst 
the Muhammadans of Bengal, as also the means 


Loril Hardingc instituted a number of schools in order to ex- 
tend education into districts where there was no self-support- 
ing demand for it. Of such schools there were thirty-eight in 
the Educational Division of Bengal, which I had in my charge 
in 1866. They cost the Government over £1,100 a year besidee 
the fees, which amounted only to £267, and were in no sense 
self-supporting. But it is difficult to overrate tbe good which 
these scbocls have done. Wherever the peasantry were too igno- 
rant, too poor, or too bigoted to set agoing a school under 
the grant-in-aid rules, one of tbe Hardiiige institutions was 
temporarily established. At first the villagers got their educa- 
tion for almost nothing, but by degrees, as the presence of an 
educated class created a demand for further education, tbe fees 
were raised. In a few years the self-supporting element was 
thus introduced, a higher class of school was formed, and the 
cheap Hardinge school was transferred to some more backward 
part of tbe country. In this way education has been thrown 
out deeper aud deeper into the jungles of South-Westeim 
Bengal.* 

“ I think the* same might now be done for the fanatical 
Eastern Districts. The grant-in-aid rules will not reach a 
population hereditarily disaffected to our Government, and 
averse to our sysUuu of instruction. But fifty cheap schools, 
with low-paid Mussulman teachers, to which Government eon- 
trihuteil the larger part of the expense, would, in a single 
generation, change the popular tone of Eastern Bengal. 8uc h 
institutions would have but a small gucce.«8 at first. But they 
aould gradually attract not merely the Mussulman peasant 
youth,t but also the Mussulman teachers, who now earn a 
precarious livelihood on their own account, and to whom an 
additional five shillings a week from Government would be 
an independent tortune. We should thus enlist on our side 
the very class whiib is at present moat persistently bitter 
against us. ” 

• “ In thfre were 288 schools, with ux attendance of 16,043 

pupils, in the Soutn-Wcstcru Division.” 

t “The altcndaiioe in the 38 ‘Hardinge aud Model Bebooli ’ in the 
South- Western Division rose from 1,481 in 1861-62 to 2,034 in 18e6-66, the 
jeor of my Hoport. The cost per pupil during the same period decreased 
fmm 12i. 6d. per auuutu to 8«. U. 
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that might be devised for extending and improv- 
ing it. 

A* 2.— As regards the present position of the 
education of the middle classes of the Muhamma- 
dan community in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
I find the following information at pages 106-7 


of the last Educational Report 

No. of 

No. 

Class of Institution. 

Muhammadan 

pupilM. 

of Hindu 
(Hipils, 

High Schools— Eniflish . 

3,603 

86,686 

(English • . 
Middle Schools . •< 

4,316 

29,469 

( Vernacular 

7,476 

46.281 

Lower Schools— Vernacular . 

9,899 

48,269 

illdraHas . . . . 

1,668 

2,836 

Other Schools . . . . 

408 

0,621 


I think that the inability to pay the fees of 
tuition, and the distance of schools, prevent many 
middle-class Muhammadans (and the class is gener- 
ally poor — the wreck of the noble and affluent 
families of the former Muhammadan regime) from 
taking advantage of existing educational institu- 
tions. This can be remedied either by lowering fees 
or by providing especial scholarships. At the same 
time we must recollect that the ordinary schools 
do not afford proper facilities for imparting that 
sort of education which for various reasons the 
Muhammadans consider desirable, English they 
must study as a sine qua non^ if for nothing else, 
for remunerative and honourable service under 
Government. In Bengal Proper they must also 
acquire that knowledge of Bengali which is neces- 
sary for the ordinary transactions of life; but as 
regards their own religious and social necessities, 
the middle-class Muhammadans must, if they want 
to be respected in their own society as educated 
men, possess a thorough knowledge of Urdu, a fair 
knowledge of Persian, and, if possible, some ac- 
quaintance with Arabic. Dr. Hunter, at pages 
178-79 and page 207 of his work on Indian Mug- 
sulmans,^ has dwelt upon this subject, but 1 think 
the matter nevertheless deserves attention at the 
hands of the educational authorities, I am of 
opinion that wherever there is a Muhammadan 
population, tlie lower vernacular schools should 
be furnished with Urdu teachers, the middle 
schools with Persian teachers, and the high 
schools with Persian teachers, who should also be 
able to teach Arabic to those pupils who might 
he desirous of learning it. 


1 Dr. Hunter’s “Indian MusBulmans,” pp. 178-79 

“ In the second place, our rural schools seldom enable a 
Muhammadan to learn the tongues necessary for his holding a 
respectable position in life and for the jierformance of ins reli- 
gious duties. Every Muhammadan geutleuian must have some 
knowledge of Persian, and Persian is a language unknown even 
in our higher class District Bchools. Every Mussulinaii, from the 
peasant to the prince, ought to say bis prayers in one of the 
sacred languages, Persian* or Arabic, and this our s^’hools have 
never recognised. It was lately asserted on high authority 
that the prayers of the Mussulmans find no arceptanco with 
God, unless they are offered in the prescribed tongues.” 

Page ;207.--“ With regard to their middle-class instruction, 
a still smaller change would be required. The officer in charge 
of the Wahabi prosecutions baa alieady urged that Mubain- 
nindan teachers (Moulvies) should be appointed to each of the 
District Government schools, and this would suffice. Such 
teachers sliould instruct in the usual brunches of educatkn 
thiough the Urdu vernacular, and give a thorough knowledge 
of that language, besides an acquaintana' with Perpiaii, and 
perhaps a little Arabic. The prevailing tone of a District 
Government school u-iglit be safely left to itself to produce a 
deiiro of learning English among the MusiiilmHii boys who 
frequented it.” 


• “ Penian has become n qinni-sRcred Unpnaire inth thp P**nsrftH- I 

MuHhulmnnn, as it the vehicle threngh which th>> Ljw utid the .Mrn*- ^ 
lures of isiam rpached them. ” ' 


Q. 3.— What opinion have you formed of no 
present state of high education amongst the 
Muhammadans of Bengal, and what means would 
you recommend for extending and improving the 
same? 

A, 3 , — I tliiuk that high education amongst the 
Muhammadans is in a very backward state. This 
is the natural consequence of the unsatisfactory 
state of their secondary instruction, for it is only 
a small number out of those who have finished 
their sceondary instruction who can possibly par- 
sue the higher course. The number of Muhain* 
madans wlio have received a good English education 
may be almost counted upon one^s fingers. Often 
tlio students are compelled to give up their studies 
from want of suffcieiit means. The contribution 
from the Mohsin Fund of two-thirds of the fees 
of Muhammadan students studying at any of 
the Calcutta colleges after passing the University 
Entrance Examination, recently sanctioned by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, lias been a 
groat help to Muhammadan students; but even 
with such help many students find great dilficnlty 
in making both ends moot. The expenses of board 
and lodging in Calcutta and incidental expenses 
like the price of books, &c., fall heavily upon 
many of them, owing to their poverty. High 
education is the door to all the higher appoint- 
ments in the public service, as also to admission 
into the ranks of the learned professions; and, 
consequently, it is of the greatest importance to 
the Muhammadan community that proper facilities 
should be afforded to them for the acquisition of high 
education. The grievances felt by the Muham- 
madan community, consequent on the diversion of 
the Mohsineah Endowment, and the mismanage- 
ment of the Calcutta Government Madrasa, [were 
of old standing. But, happily, the endowment has 
now been better utilised and the Calcutta Madrasa 
put in order. The Mohsin Fund now goes to, 
support establishments devoted to the special 
purpose of teaching ^'the classical languages of 
Persia and Arabia to Muhammadans in their own 
way, so far as to satisfy the requirements of their 
religion, their ideas of liberal education, and the 
genuine demand for oriental learning for its own 
sake " — an object which Sir George (Jamphell * con- 
sidered to be desirable,— a portion of the funds being 
also devoted for the spread of Englibh education. 

Thankful as the Muhammadan community feel 
for these acts of the Government, the present 
means are not sufficient to enable this large and 
important section of Her Majesty's subjects to 
enjoy the benefits of the high education offered in 
the Government institutions, and to keep pace 
with the progress and enlightenment of modem 
times. Better facilities are still required to enable 
them tu cover the distance which separates them 
from the Hindus. The Muhammadans of these 
provinces would be quite unable in the present times 
to carry on, in their present stale of society, a 
system of high education through their own exer- 
tions. There is little or no chance of any substan- 
tial and voluntary help from the members of lb« 
community in this direction, by reason of a pallet 
ty among them of wealthy men, who alone can 
aid appreciably in a manner so eloquently adverted 
to by our respected Vicoroy in his recent Convo- 
cation speech. I repeat that there are very few 
persons who are in a position to emulate the 

’ TlpsoUition (I'diinition Dl'i iirtnii'nl) dated 29ili July 1873. 

I. 
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liberality of the noblemeu and gentlemen amongst 
the Hindu community who have founded and 
supported so many institutions and scholarships 
out of the abundance of their wealth. 

I am quite conscious that in advocating special 
treatment for my co-religionists, I am going 
counter to the policy now contemplated by the 
Oovcrnraeiit of encouraging primary rather than 
high education ; but I am encouraged to hope that 
for the reasons urged, the condition of the Muham- 
madans of India will not bo treated as equal to 
that of their more favoured brethren of the Hindu 
community. 

Q. 4 . — III what vernacular languages do you 
consider that instruction should be imparted to 
Muhammadans in Bengal and Behur? 

A, 4, — I have already, in the course of my 
answers to the previous questions, anticipated the 
subject of the vernacular language which I think 
should be taught to Muhammadans in Bengal. 
Briefly summarised, my opinion as regards Bengal 
is that primary instruction for the lowest classes 
of the people, who for the most part are ethnically 
allied to the Hindus, should be in the Bengali 
language, purified, however, from the sujierstruc- 
ture of Sanskritism of learned Hindus and supple- 
inouted by the numerous words of Arabic and 
Persian origin which are current in every-day 
speech ; for this the Bengali of the Law Courts 
furnishes a good example. 

For the middle and the upper classes of Muham- , 
madans the Urdu should be recognised as the ver- 
.nacular. Thao is the language which they use in 
their own society in town and country alike, and 
no Muhammadan would bo received in respectable 
society amongst his own co-religionists if he were 
not acquainted with Urdu. The middle and upper 
classes of Muhammadans are descended from the 


original conquerors of Bengal, or the pious, the 
learned, and the brave men who were attracted 
from Arabia, Persia, and Central Asia to the 
service of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, or 
from the principal officers of Government, who, 
after the absorption of the province into the 
empire of Delhi, were appointed and sent from 
the Imperial Court, many of whom permanently 
settled in these parts. All these, for the most 
part, naturally retain the Urdu as their vernacular. 
I need not, however, dwell at any length upon 
the importance of imparting the earliest lessons in 
the vernacular of the pupil. I think that these 
linguistic drawbacks and dillieulties prove a greiit 
stumbling-block in the path of Muhammadan stu- 
dents in the existing system of education, and can 
to some extent account for their deficient progress. 

Up to a recent period, the Miissalmansof Behar 
used to be better off in this respect. The verna- 
cular of all classes in Behar is Urdu, and up to a 
very recent period Hindus and Muhammadans of 
the respectable classes alike studied Urdu, and 
adopted it in all public proceedings as well as in 
the general run of private dealings. Under the 
fostering patronage of the Government, Hindi is 
now displacing Urdu, and the Mussalmans of 
Beliar naturally feel this as a very groat grievance. 
They cannot, of course, fairly share or participate 
iu the advantages of any system of education 
which neglects their raotber-tougue. I would 
therefore propose that for Muhammadans of all 
classes in Behar, Urdu should l)e recognised and 
encouraged as the real vernacular, and a know- 
ledge of Hindi imparted to them only to the small 
extent which might enable them to read and write 
the Hindi character — a matter of a few months^ 
study for any student of average parts who has 
already been well grounded in his own vernacular. 


Cross-examination of Nawab Abdul Luteep, Khan Bahadur. 


By Mil. Pearson. 

Q. — Are the upper classes among the Muham- 
madans in Behar, who speak Urdu as their verna- 
cular, able to understand the lower classes, who 
speak Hindi ? 

A , — The upper classes have constant and im- 
mediate intercourse with the lower classes as zemin- 
dars, bankers, merchants, &e., and there has never 
been any difficulty, that I am aware of, in 
their understanding each other. That shows that 
the upper classes must be sufficiently acquainted 
with the local veniaciilar to understand the lower 
classes without an interpreter, and that similarly 
the lower classes must be able to understand the 
Urdu of the upper classes without such help. 

By Mr. Miller. 

Q. Jf.— Are you in favour of a scheme sug. 
gested by a former witness, viz,y that the higher 
institutions for Muhammadan education should ho 
entrusted to Boards (nominated by Government 
in the first place), which might administer the 
grants and such founds as might be procured by 
eiilscription or otherwise ? 

A. 1 . — Such a Board was appointed in 1871 
under the presidency of the Honourable Chief 
Justice Norman; but though still nominally in 
existence, it has held no meeting since the assas- 
biuation of the Chief Justice. I refer you to 
u minute recorded by Sir George Campbell on 
the 13th April 1871, proposing the appointment 
of that Committee. 


Q. By whom has the work been done that 
this Board was intended to do ? 

A. 2 , — The Board worked for six months or 
so, but after the death of the President (Chief 
Justice Norman) a successor to him was not ap- 
pointed, nor did the senior member of the Board 
convene any meeting. The work which the Board 
was intended to do was consequently discontinued, 
aud its existeuco lost sight of by the Eduoatiou 
Department. 

Q. 3 . — What prospect do you think there would 
be of such a Board succeeding now ? 

A. 3. — I believe that the lioard may bo revived 
with great prospect of success. 

Q, 4.— What prospect would there be of such 
a Board becoming gradually iudcpendeul of Gov- 
ernment nomination ? 

A, 4 . — For many years to come it could not be 
independent of Government nomination. 

By Mr. Browning. 

Q, i.— In 16 districts in Bengal in which Mu- 
hammadans form the bulk of the population, they are, 
except in Chittagong, the cultivating and labour- 
ing classes. Do the women of such classes, though 
Muhammadans, speak Bengali or Urdu in their 
houses ? 

A. jf.— They all speak Bengali. 

Q, Then Bengali is the mother-tongue of 

the Muhammadans belonging to the cultivating aud 
labouring classes in Bengal? 

A, Exactly. 
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Q, 3 , — You sa 7 that priiiiftry instruction to 
Muhammadans in Beugal should be imparted in 
Bengali, But you also say that lower vernacular 
schools should he furnished with Urdu teachers. 
Please explain this apparent contradiction. 

A. 3 , — There is a great difference between 
primary schools and lower vernacular schools. The 
latter class of schools is resorted to by the children 
of the middle class, with wliom a knowledge of 
Urdu is indispensable as a standard of respecta- 
bility. 

By Syeb Mahmud. 

Q,— Please state whether, in your opinion, 
special difficulties exist in the way of Government 
taking any measures for promoting education 
among Muhammadan girls. 

A , — I think there are special difficulties, greater 
than those which exist in regard to the female 
education of any other class of the Indian popula- 
tion. 

By Mr. Croft, 

Q, — You have said that Bengali is the mother- 
tongue of the cultivating classes throughout 
Bengal. Do you include Orissa and the district 
of Midnapore, oiiec included in Orissa, within the 
scope of that statement ? 

j. — I do not include Orissa and Midnapore, 
where the vernacular of the Muhammadans is Urdu. 

By THE IIoN. Bhudeb Mukerji 

.Q, — Have you made yourself acquainted with 
any of the Bengali books which Mnssalinan geutlc- 
men of education have written of late years? Are 
those books written in Ilindu-Bengali or in Mus- 
sal man- Bengali? 

A. — Yes, I know such books. The books which 
have been written by educated Mussulman gentle- 
men of late years are nof in Mussalman-Bongali, 
but in Hindu- Bengali. Such writers, it seems to 
me, were anxious to display au accomplishment 


which few Muhammadans possess, and were also 
desirous of addressing a larger and lietter civelo ot 
readers than the Muhammadan peasantry of Bengal. 

By the President. 

Q, 7.— You refer to Mr. Hunter's book ‘*Tho 
Indian Mussulmans" as mentioning the existenco 
of disairection among the Bengali-Muhammadaus, 
Are you aware that the work was publislied eleven 
years ago (1871), and treats only of a still earlier 
period ? 

A, 1, — Yes, that is the case. 

Q. P.— Are you aware that the work was written 
before the groat extension of primary education 
in Bengal upon the lines laid down by Sir George 
Campbell, and before tho incorporation of the 
patksalas or indigenous village schools into our 
system of public instruction ? 

A, Yes, that is so. Though much was 
done, more remained to be done. 

Q. 5, — Are you aware that part of tho proposals 
made by Mr. Hunter have already been adopted, 
while all of them refer to a state of things which 
Ikw been greatly modified since then? Have you 
no further suggestions to make with a view to 
extending pnmavy education among Muhammadans 
at the present day ? 

A. 3. — Yes; I would suggest that a large 
number of seliools should he established for tho 
primary education of the masses of tho Muhnin- 
madaiis. These schools should be conducted upon 
the principles laid down iu my answer to ques- 
tion 1. 

Q. 4.— Do you think that the. little schools 
attached to mosques are capable of being utilised 
to any large extent by a liberal interpretation of 
the grant-in-aid rule ? 

A, A . — Ido not think so. Such soIimoIs tench 
chiefly the recitation uf the Koran, arnl I do ilot 
think the lower classes of the Muhammadans largely 
resort to these mosque makiah^. They are fre- 
quented rather by the middle classes. 


EMe'ficeofm^ Hon. Ameer Ali, Barrkter-at Law. 


Q. L — What is the present state of education 
among the Muhammadans of Bengal and Behar? 

Q. 2 . — What are the causes which have 
hitherto prevented the Muhammadans of these 
provinces from availing themselves largely of 
English education? 

A. 1 ^ 5,-1 propose to answer these two ques- 
tions together, and with a view to set forth clearly 
the causes which have prevented the Muliarnmadaus 
from availing themselves largely of English edu- 
cation, I wish to call attention to the facilities for 
education which they possessed not further than 
25 years ago. In ray opinion, the present unsatis- 
factory state of education among the Muhammad- 
ans of Bengal and Behar is intimately connected 
with, if it is not the direct offspring of, their 
political decadence. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, the strong desire for the study of English 
which has recently developed itself among them 
bad not come into existence ; whilst Arabic and 
Persian were studied with much avidity, the study 
of English was at a great discount. There were 
then only two Madrasas, one iu Calcutta and the 


other at Hooghly, where Arabic and Persian were 
studied up to the highest standard. Students 
from every part of Bengal and Behar flocked to 
these colleges. Simple love of knowledge was not 
the solo motive which induced these students to 
leave their distant homes and live for years at 
Calcut’a or Hooghly. A desire of wordly gain 
was [)robably the principal motive; fora student 
wi»o obtaincil a senior Arabic scholarship was certain 
of obtaining a Miinsiffship, a Sadder Aminship, 
and sometimes a Princijial Sudder Arnitisliip. The 
students, when they came U) Calcutta or Hooglily, 
took up their abode in the houses of well-to-do 
Muhammadans. The board and lodging which they 
received went by the name of Jdgir. In the yeat 
Ib55, the Head Moulvi of the Hooghly Madrasa, 
Moulvi Akbur Shah, boarded and lodged dO to 40 
students. Every gentleman of position and means 
supplied board and lodging to at least two or three 
students. In Calcutta, there was a larger field. 
A great proportion of the students who came here 
belonged to a very inferior class of society, and 
they found loilgings in the houses of European 
gentlemen's butlers, who formed in those days a 

55 


Bcogal. 
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tlivlving section of the Muhammadan community 
in the metropolis. 

The lots of these Muhammadan students, in the 
majority of cases, were cast in pleasant lines. If 
they on in life or obtained a scholarship, they 
generally married the dauj'hters or sisters of their 
j)atrons. If the latter possessed any influence, 
they generally pushed on the interests of their 
new relatives. High Arabic and Persian education 
was supported in this way. The students had no 
fees to pay ; they received board and lodging 
gratis in the houses of prosperous folk of their 
own religion. In return, they taught the children 
of the house, and sometimes assisted the master in 
keeping household accounts. Fifty per cent, of 
them came from respectable families residing in 
the outlying districts, and the annals of British 
administration show that no less than 25 per cent. 
sueeeeded in gaining a position in life, often ob- 
taining the highest posts of honour and emolu- 
ment then open to natives. 

Primary education was dispensed in another 
fasliion. There was a majelab attached to every 
mosque. The mollas or khafibs attached to the 
moequcB, or some of the students living in it, 
invariably held a class in the morning and the 
af ternoon, where the boys of the muhallas received 
the rudiments of education. The ordinary subjects 
taught in these classes consisted of the alphabet, 
a portion of the Koran (called the SipnTa-i-am)^ 
the Gulistan, and the Bostan. I s{)eak of the 
state of education in former times to show the 
changes which have taken place since. There is 
no demand now for Arabic and Persian education. 
A strong desire has grown up among all sections 
of the Muhammadan community for the study of 
the English language and literature. The general 
impoverishment of the Muhammadans, the ruin 
which lias overtaken the well-to-do middleclass who 
invariably provided hoard and lodging to students 
of respectable families hut of straitened circum- 
stanecH, have done away with the facilities for 
education enjoyed by the Talib-vl-Jhn, the 
seeker for knowledge/* of former days. The 
system oH Jarirs ^ in the sense of board and lodg- 
ings is now quite extinct. The few families which 
exist Irmo uirI there, and which have the me.ans 
of extending the same support to deserving stu- 
dents as the former generation, do not evince any 
desire to assist in the cause of education. Some 
of these families have little or no sympathy with 
the nohlo traditions of the past. Others are ahso. 
lutely apathetic. They have no desire for educa- 
tion themselves, or to assist others in obtaining it. 
The possession of means begets a de.dre for ease ; 
the father who is rich is thankful that he has 
wealth enough to obviate the necessity of his sons 
acquiring knowledge ; the son of a rich father con- 
demns the idea of study. As regards high and 
middle class education, I may say that the causes 
which have hitherto prevented the Muhammadans 
from availing themselves largely of the facilities 
afforded by Government do not Ho in their un- 
willingness to study the language of an alien race. 
At any rate, whatever may have been the feeling 
in former times, it is not so now. Their back- 
wardness, their inability to avail themselves of 
the educational advantages offered by Government 
schools and colleges, is due to their present poverty. 
As a matter of fact, few Muhammadan parents, 
now-a-days, are in a position to give their sons 
tlie education necessary for competing successfully 
with Eurasian and Hindu youths iu the various 


walks of like. I have known of many cases 
where very clever, promising young students have 
been compelled from sheer want and the indigence 
of their parents to abandon their studies at the 
very threshold of their scholastic career. They 
generally stop at the 6th year class. Pressing 
family necessities, inability to pay schooling fees, 
and the boarding expenses attendant on a stay at 
Hooghly, Patna, or Calcutta, if they are natives 
of distant parts, the difficulty of providing expen- 
sive books, — all these combine to force them to 
abandon their studies early in life. The board- 
ing fees at the liostel attached to the Hooghly 
College are certainly small. But even this 
presses on the great majority of Muhammadan 
parents who send their sous to school. In the 
days when a Jdgir was easily procurable, there 
could he no difficulty, for the student paid for 
nothing except his clothes and, perhaps, his books. 
It will he thus seen that the political decadence 
of the Muhammadans has affected them iu two 
ways: it has ruined their material prosperity, and 
it has taken away from them one of the means by 
which they obtained education in former times. 
The Muhammadan nobility, who have survived 
the many vicissitudes of fortune, generally have 
not awakened to the necessity of acquiring a tho- 
rough knowledge of English ; and the few rich 
people amt)ng tliem, who have recently come into 
))rominence, are satislied with the merest smat- 
tering of the English language for their sons. 
The well-to-do middle class, which constituted the 
backbone of the nation, and from which the upper 
ranks were constantly recruited, and which iur- 
nished the ablest officials to the e.arly British Gov- 
ernment, has been all hut ruined. Their general 
impoverishment, however, is not the only cause 
which has prevented the Muhammadans from 
availing themselves as largely of English educa- 
tion as they ought to have done. In the zilla 
schools the majority of teachers are Hindus. The 
Muhammadan element is, as a matter of fact, 
most sparsely represented in the Kdneation Depart- 
ment. The result is that in almost all the schools 
of Bengal, education is conducted iu the verna- 
cular of Beng:il. It is well known that, excepting 
the deltaic districts, the natural language of the 
Muhammadans all over Nortliern India is Urdu. 
The Bengali schoolmaster talks his own dialect, 
and finds himself often in very great difficulty to 
explain to his Muhammadan pupils the meaning 
of English phrases and words. 

Until recently, few of the zilla schools had 
any Moulvi to teach Persian or Arabic to the 
Muhammadan students. In Behar, most of the 
schoolmasters are Kayeths; hut even they are 
unable to teach thorough Persian or Arabic to 
Mussalm-in pupils. Naturally, for a time long 
enough to throw them into the background, they 
st(X)d aloof from a system which made no con- 
cession to their prejudices, made no provision for 
what they esteemed their necessities, and which 
was unnecessarily at variance with all their social 
traditions. The Muhammadans have now gradu- 
ally awakened to the necessity of learning the 
English language and of placing themselves iu 
harmony with Western thought. 

But they find themselves confronted by diffi- 
culties not altogether of their own ruaking. From 
1860 to 1870 Muhammadan education declined 
rapidly] Arabic and Persian scholarship fell, ne- 
c ‘ssarily, completely into the background, ae there 
was no demand for it. In 1856, they Hooghly 
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Madrasa contained, if I am not mistalcen, 150 
to 200 students studying Arabic and Persian. In 
1868 the number liad fallen to less than But 
tho number of Muhammadan students studying 
English had not increased proportionately. In 
1868 there were only 10 to 15 Muhammadan 
students in the Anglo-Bcngali Department, wdio, 
during the hours when the Bengalis studied 
Bengali, studied Persian with a Muhammadan 
Moulvi. In 1871 Lord Mayors Government 
became alive to the position of the Muhammadans, 
and, in the Resolution of the 7 th of August of 
that year, gave expression to its anxiety in their 
behalf. 

'I'he Resolution, after pointing out how few 
Muhammadans had availed themselves of tho edu- 
cational advantages that the Government offered, 
went on to say ; — 

“Ills Excellency in Council believes that secondary and 
higher education conveyed in the vernacular and rendered 
more accessible than now, coupled with a more systematic 
encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian liter* 
ature, would bo not only acceptable to tho Muhammadan 
community, but would enlist the sympathies of the more 
earnest and enlightened of its members on tho side of edu- 
cation." 

Sir George Campbell, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor, differed from the Viceroy, and thought 
that, whilst every facility should be given to tbe 
M uhammadans to learn Arabic and Persian, Western 
knowledge should be imparted to them in the 
English language. The Govermiieut of India 
adopted Sir George Campbell^s views with slight 
modi (icat ions, and tho Dacca, Rajshahye, and 
Chittagong Madrasas were the outcome of the 
decision then arrived at. 

A dead-weight, however, seems still to press 
down the Muhammaclau community. The mis- 
take which was committed in 1872 was not to 
make English compulsory on all students who 
sought middle-class and high education. Tho 
conscqueuce is that the only kind of education 
which is necessary to enable tlicra to retrieve the 
ground they have lost within the last fifty years 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition. 

1 am enabled, through the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the heads of several educational institu- 
tions in Calcutta as well as in tho mofussil, to 
place the Commission in possession of certain facts 
and figures connected with the present condition 
of education among the Muhammadans. I take 
Calcutta first. The great hulk of the Muham- 
madan students are found in the Calcutta Madrasa. 
The Madrasa and its branch school are two ex- 
clusively Muhammadan institutions. They con- 
sist each of two departments— one English, the 
other oriental, —each with a separate staff of 
teachers and roll of pupils. With reference to 
the Arabic department, the Principal speaks 
thus 

“The Madrasa Arabic department bas two junior and 
four senior classes, which m!»y be said to correspond to the 
two upper school classes (Preparatory and Entrance) and 
the tour college classes of an ordinary Anglo-vernacular 
collegiate school. The four senior classes prepare, in two 
biennial courses, for the two examinations of the lower 
and higher standard of tho central exainiDati(»n of tho 
Bengal Madrasas, corresponding somewhat to the F.A. 
and B.A. examination of the Calcutta University. There- 
fore the four senior classes of the Calcutta Madrasa, and 
the equivalent classes of the Mofussil Madrasas, form in 
a sense an exclusively Muhammadan University, parallel to 
the English University of Calcutta. Diplomas or certi- 
ficates are given to the mofussil students in each of the 
two lower and higher standard examinations," 

The Madrasa Euglisb Department is under a 


(Hindu) bend master, the Madrasa Arabic De* 
partinent under a head Moulvi, the branch school 
(both dejiartments) under a (Christian) head 
master, the whole (both institutions) being under 
a Princijial (Educational Department). 

Both institutious are entirely supported by Gov- 
ernment, excepting, of course, the schooling-fees 
and a few Mohsin scholarships. 

Both institutions, especially tho Madrasa, have 
arrangements for boarding students of any of its 
dejiartincnts. I'hoso of the Madnisa have been 
newly revised and placed on a very comfortable 
footing. 

The Madrasa and branch school are parallel 
institutions, the former being frecpienlwl by the 
higher and u])[>er middle classes; tiie latter, where 
the fees are lower, by tho lower middle and lower 
classes. 

There are at present 888 students studying Eng- 
lish in the Madrasa and 808 in the branch school. 

In the school department of the General Assem- 
bly's Institution there are at present 19 Muham- 
madans against 788 Hindus and ‘20 Chris- 
tians. Most of them belDiig to the middle class. 
Of these 19 Muhammadan pupibs, 16 study 
Bengali and 3 Persian, besides English. It ‘may 
be menticuicd that this institution contains 500 
Hindus in tho college department, and not a 
single Muhammadan. 

In the Saint Xavier's College, the number ol 
Muhammadan students in the t-cdiool department is 
at jiresent 6, tlie number of the II inilus being 
18 . 

In the College Department (First Arts and 
B.A. classes) the number of Muhammadans is now 
10 and that of the Hindus 82. 

No Miihammadau boy studies tho vernacular in 
the School Department; the two that are most 
advanced study Latin. 

In the College Department they study Persian; 
not one of them studies Arabic, although the 
Moulvi, who leaches Persian, can teach Arabic 
also. 

In the School Department five students out of 
six belong to the trading class ; the sixth is a 
prince. 

The social position of tbe students in the College 
Department is, on an average, that of the students 
in the Madrasa College classes. 

In the Seramporc College, the number of Muham- 
madan boys studying English is 9 against 217 
Hindus. Of these 9 Muhammadan boys, 2 study 
Persian, 7 Urdu, and none Arabic. 

There was an increase last year in tbe number 
of Mubammadaii students, owing to the Principal's 
offer of free tuition to the Muhammadan boys. 
This year there has been a falfiiig off, though tho 
same privilege is still granted. 

Two of the Muhammadan boys belong to the 
lower class, being tho children of a tailor ; tho 
others are children of middle-class people. 

Tho Principal of the Seramporc (College adds 
significantly that if the Muliammadan boys could 
confine themselves exclusively to Urdu and Arabic 
along with English, they would be able to compete 
on more equal terms with tbe Hindus. 

At the iloogbly College, in the College Depart- 
ment, there has been a steady increase in tlie 
number of Muliammadan students. In 1880 
there were only 13 Musalmans; in 1881 tbe 
number rose to 18; and in the present year it is 
20 against 170 Hindus. Of these 12 study Per- 
sian, 1 studies Arabic, and 4 study Sanskrit. The 
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remaiuiiig 3 study the science course, and there- 
fore do not take up a second language. All these 
students belong to the middle and lower classes. 

In the School Department there has been a 
decrease in the number of Muhammadan students 
within the last few years. At present there are 
77 Muhammadan students against 324 Hindus. 

Of these 77 Muhammadans, 8 study Arabic, 46 
IJrdu-PerHiaii, 10 Sanskrit, and 13 Bengali. Urdu 
alone, i.e.t without Persian, is taught in the last 
two classes only. In the 8rd year class Persian 
is taken up and continued up to the Entrance class 
along with Urdu, From the 6th year class Arabic 
is allowed as an alternative course. This course 
was drawn up by Moulvi Abul Khair when be 
was Arabic Professor in this college, Mr. Can- 
to pher, the head of the school, and a gentleman 
of very groat experience, says : — 

“ I have always thou^^ht this course too difficult for Muham- 
madan lads, as they are thereby unfairly handicapped with 
their Beiif'ali class fellows; for while the latter have two 
laiif^uav'OH only to learn in the last C classes, nis., English 
and Bengali, the. Muhammadans are compelled to take up 
three, viz,, English, Persian, and Urdu.” 

Mr. Cantopher adds ; — 

“ The generality of Muhammadans are much poorer than 
the Hindus. In fact there are very few well-to-do Muham- 
madans in the school, to judge from tlicir own statement. 
It is very hard to arrive at the real slate of the case, for 
they are all inlerestod in representing themselves poor in tlie 
hope of aeeuring fieo hoardsliips. In the absence of a sta- 
tistical return of social position for the current year, and 
speaking I'loni memory of the return of past years, I should 
say that the majority are sons of petty holders of laml vary- 
ing in value fiom Us. 150 to Us. iilO or Us. 600 per unnimi, 
witli a sprinkling only of Zemindars or Mnkbtears, or 
Deputy Magistrates.” 

In tlie llajshahye College there are 49 Mubam- 
inndiin boys studying English against 319 
Hindus. Of these 49, 27 study Persian along 
with English, and the remaining ^2 Sanskrit or 
Bengali. By far the greater portion of these hoys 
belong to the lower classes of society. In 1880 
the number was 62 ; in 1881 it fell to 32; and 
now it has risen to 49. 

In the Bei ham pore College, the number of 
Mubammadau students studying English is at 
present 13. The number of Hindu boys is 181, 

Of the 13 Muliamniadiin boys, 1 studies Arabic, 

4 Persian, 2 Sanskrit, and B Bengali. 

There has been rather a decrease within the last 
year or two in the number of Muhammadan boys. 
In March 1879 there were 32 hoys; in March 
1S8(), 21 boys; in March 1881, 16; and in March 
1882 there were only 13 Muhammadan boys. 

These Muhammadan boys generally belong to 
the middle and lower classes of society. 

In the Dacca College there are at present 13 
Muhammadan boys against 274 Hindus. 

Of these Muhammadan boys, 2 study Sanskrit, 

1 Aiabie, 9 Persian, and I bas no second language 
as he has adopted the B Course. 

There has been an increase in the number of 
Muhammadan boys. The number has risen from 

5 to 13. 

All the Muhammadan boys belong to the upper 
and middle classes. 

In the Hooglily Normal School there .are only 

2 Muhammadan boys who study Bengali but not 
English; whilst the number of Hindu hoys study- 
ing both English and Bengali is 62. 

These figures undoubtedly do not represent the 
exact number of Mubamnind.ins studying Englisli, 
but they, to my mind, show that high and middle 
class education among the Muhammadans of these 


provinces is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
out of all proportion to their number. As regards 
primary education, things are not so bad. The 
machinery still exists ; it only requires being re- 
novated, supervised, and prof>erly controlled, Not- 
withstanding the ruin worked by the Kesumption 
Proceedings, numerous well-endowed mosques and 
charitable foundations still survive where element- 
ary education is dispensed to Muhammadan boys, 
for the most part, gratis. Primary education 
reaches a larger number of people than Govern- 
ment is probably aware of. 

Q. 3 ^ 4 . — What are the pre.sent educational 
requirements of the Muhammadans in these pro- 
vinces? What is the condition of primary educa- 
tion among the Muhammadans of Bengal and 
Behar ? 

A, 3 ^ 4 . — As regards the educational require- 
ments of the Muhammadans in these provinces, 
I do not think Government is called upon to under- 
take any heavy outlay to carry out its benevolent 
intentions for promoting mass-education, as far as 
the Mussalmans are concerned. 

The mnktab9 and the petty mad rasas attached 
to the various mosques all over Bengal and Behar 
should be utilised for the purpose of imparting 
elementary education to the lower classes of Miissal- 
man.s. Instruction- in knowledge is, I need not 
mention, one of the principal duties inculcated by 
the Muhammadan religion. As a consequence of 
this religious duty, you will find in almost every 
wakf-namah ^ — document dedicating property to 
religious or pious uses, — a provision setting apart 
a certain sum for tlie support of poor students, I 
have reason to believe tliat the Sasscram endow- 
ment and the other minor endowments in the dis- 
tricts of Patna, Shahabad, Gya, See., still maintain 
a large body of students, who apply Ibemselvcs to 
the study of Arabic and Persian, Of course this 
study is haphazard and unsystematic. In Bengal, 
also, there are small wakfs attached to mosques 
which provide for the support of a molla, who 
ekes out a living by teaching the boys of the 
poorer classes. In the district of 24-Pergunnahs, 
in the Ilooghly, Burdwau, Rajshaye, and Midna- 
pore districts, 1 know, as a fact, there are numer- 
ous mosques where elementary education is given 
to poor boys of the Mussalmans. Even in the 
heart of Calcutta there are several religious endow- 
ments ; unnoticed by Government and neglected 
by educational oflicers, they drag on a miserable 
existence. Here is the nucleus of a most effective 
machinery for giving primary education to the 
Muhammadans. 1 must, however, add that unless 
Government assumes the general control and 
supervision of these elementary institutions, they 
will soon cease to exist. They will die off from 
sheer neglect, want of direction and control; and 
it will require mucli labour and expense to restore 
them to life. I therefore propose that effective 
measures should be immediately adopted for uti- 
lising them. Muhammadan Inspectors should be 
appointed to supervise and report, from time to 
time, on the condition and progress of these 
iiuikfak. Small grants-in*aid should also be made 
to supplement the n sourecs of the wakfs to which 
they are attached. In many cases a long course 
of mismanagement has reduced to very narrow 
limits the income of these properties, and there- 
fore it will be nece.«5saiy for Government to make 
small allowances for their support. The mosques 
are generally well placed, so as to gather together 
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the boys of the mahullah where they are situated. 
The grants made by Government should not da- 
pend on the amounts realised by fees or actually 
disbursed by the endowments. As a matter of fact, 
until a steady demand has grown up among the 
lower classes of Miibamma<lans for elementary 
education, no fee should be levied, as that would 
at once have the effect of driving away the pupils. 
On the contrary, I would suggest that the plan, 
which was often adopted by Muhammadan 
sovereigns and chieftains for attracting to these 
elementary maktabs students from the lower walks 
of life, should at least, in the very backward 
j)ortion8 of the province, be adopted by Govern- 
ment. A small monthly allowance of 8 annas ora 
rupee made to a student at the outset would have a 
very good effect. The allowance might be con- 
tinued for a little while, and then when it was 
found that a genuine desire had sprung up among 
the boys, it might be withdrawn. The five iniltV 
rule with refereuce to State grants should be re- 
laxed in favour of the Muhammadans, so as to 
allow a grant to Mussalman schools within that 
distance of existing Hindu schools. Where there 
are no indigenous tnakfabs already existing, and 
where the demand for education is not very great, 
as is occasionally the case in the Eastern Districts, 
the plan suggested at one time by the President of 
this Com mission should bo adopted. A few 
schools entirely supported by Government on the 
Hardinge model should be established in tlie most 
backward parts. At first the villagers would get 
their education for almost nothing, but by degrees 
as the presence of an educated class would create 
a demand for further education, fees might bo 
imposed. In a few years the self-supporting 
clement would be introduced, or a charitable 
Mubaminadan would be induced to make a pious 
grant towards its maintainauce, and the cheap 
Hardinge school would be transferred to some 
more remote corner of the district. In this way 
the Government would permeate the mass of the 
population with g desire for learning for its own 
sake. As I have said before, these primary in- 
stitutions, whether entirely self-supporting or 
whether supported partly by Government, as well 
as those institutions wholly maintained and kept 
up by the State, should he under the direct super- 
vision of officers apjiointed by Government. 
Periodical infections would be necessary to main- 
tain the efficiency of the schools. The curriculum 
of studies should also be under the direction and 
control of a committee of Muhammadans associ- 
ated with the Director of Public Instruction. I 
strongly deprecate the idea of making over the 
management, or the control and the supervision 
of these or any educational institutions, to any 
independent body of Muhammadan gentlemen. I 
shall give my reasons hereafter. What are the 
requirements of the Muhammadans as regards 
middle-class and high educaticrti, I shall endeavour 
to answer in my general remarks, 

Q. 5 . — Whether or not greater facilities should 
be given to the Muhammadans for high EnglLsh 
education ? 

J, 5 , — Greater facilities should certainly be 
accorded to the Muhammadans for high English 
education, for otherwise it will he next to im[) 08 - 
sible for them to compete successfully with the 
other communities. Primary education needs no 
especial encouragement among them ; it is 
their higher education which requires fostering, 
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and for this purpose Government will have to 
devise some substantial scheme. 

Q, 6 . — What should be the nature of the 
facilities afforded? 

A, 6 , — 1 shall answer this question in my 
genei-al remarks after I have answered ques- 
tion 7. 

Q, 7. — W^ould any withdrawal of State assist- 
ance in any way interfere with the educational 
progress of the Muhammadans? 

A. 7. — I have already shown how small, com- 
paratively speaking, is the number of Muham- 
madans studying English. I have endeavoured 
also to point cut the causes which materially in- 
terfere with the progress of English education 
among the Muhammadans. I may be allowed to 
repeat here the words 1 have used in another place : 
“ The study of English i^ a vital question for the 
Muhammadans. It means whether the Mussal- 
mans are to be enabled to emerge from the des- 
perate condition into which they have fallen and 
take their proper place among the Indian national- 
ities, or whether they are to be allowed to sink 
still lower in material prosperity. At the pre- 
sent moment, the Miissalmans are beginning to 
apprehend the proper causes of their decline, and 
are making serious efforts to regain to some extent 
the ground already lost. Their general poverty, 
the ruin of their scholastic classes, the contis- 
cation of many of their religious foundations 
in 1828, the impoverishment, not altogether by 
their own fault, of their ancient nobility, stand 
in their way. The charitable endowments which 
still lie scattered all over the land are allowed to 
be mismanaged and wasted. Under these circum- 
stances, any attempt on the part of Government 
to withdraw, to the smallest extent, State support 
from the high and middle-class education of the 
Muhammadans would be most detrimental to their 
interests. The Hindu community is rich enough 
to regard with equanimity the policy which aims 
at making high education self-supporting: for 
the Mussalmans, it has a deeper import. The 
outlay of a single rupee on elementary education, to 
the sacrifice of high and middle-class education 
among the Muhammadans, would seriously inter- 
fere with their progress and advancement. 

Q. 5.— Do you desire to add any further remarks 
on the condition and prospects of Muhammadan 
education in Bengal ? 

A. 8 . — I think it has been sufficiently proved 
by experience that the scheme devised by Sir 
George Campbell in 1872, to promote a purely 
oriental education among the Muhammadans in 
the Eastern Districts of Bengal, has proved a 
practical failure. There are two courses therefore 
open to Government, — either to reduce the institu- 
tions at Chittagong and Rajshahye, or to amab 
gamatc them with the zilla schools. Either of 
these courses would set free a cousiderable fund 
which may be applied in other ways, which I shall 
suggest shortly. I think it right to mention hen* 
that, in my opinion, in all middle-cliiss and high 
schools and colleges, English should be made com- 
pulsory. The promotion among any class of Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects of a purely oriental 
study is fraught with many mischievous conse- 
quences. 

Men so educated are turned out into the world 
to shift for themselves; with no field for the em- 
ployment of their energies, utterly unable to make 
a living, and hopelessly ignorant of modern pro* 
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ffress and culture, they form so many centres of 
discontent and dissatisfaction. When disappoint- 
ment is joined to religious bigotry, when starvation 
lends additional bitterness to the sense Qf wrong 
and injustice, it ought not to surprise anybody to 
learn that these men look with some dislike upon 
those whom they believe to be the chief cause of 
their poverty, and whose motive of generosity 
they regard with distrust. 

The general consensus of educated Muhammadan 
opinion is conclusively and emphatically in favour 
of tliis view. A larger number of Mussalman 
officers should bo introduced into the Educational 
Department. There should be at least two or three 
Muhammadan English teachers in the zilla 
schools. There should be also two Moulvies, one 
to teach Persian and the other to teach Arabic. 
The Muhammadan English teachers will obviate 
the difficulty under which the Musalmans students 
labour now, owing to the Hindu teachers in Bengal 
not knowing Urdu. Urdu should be to the Muham- 
madans what Bengali is to the Hindus of Bengal, 
and Arfibic and Persian should take the place of 
Sanskrit. Muhammadan boys should not be forced 
to learn four languages*, whilst the Hindus have to 
learn only two. Urdu and Persian, or Urdu and 
Arabic, or Persian and Arabic, along with English, 
should 1)0 deemed s\illicicnt. 

In the second place, the Calcutta IHadrasa 
should be raised to the status of a college. Un- 
fortunately the Mohsin College at Ilooghly biis, 
within the last few years, lost completely its 
Muhammadan character. How far this is owing 
to the Muhammadans themselves and how far to 
Ibe policy of Government, is a cjuestion which I do 
not propose to answer, Tliere is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it is one of those questions which has, 
wrongly or rightly, caused some dissatisfaction 
among the Muhammadans. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that it is utterly useless to keep up any longer 
there a department for oriental education exclu- 
sively. The abolition of the Mohsin Madrasa 
would set free sufficient funds .to enable Govern- 
ment to create foundations or scholarships tenable 
cither at tlie Ilooghly College or at Calcutta, or 
at the See))porc Engineering College. A central 
Muhammadan College at Calcutta, where students, 
who have matriculated cither here or in the mofns- 
sil, might gather together to pursue the higher 
branches of study, where their requirements as to 
a knowledge of tlieir own classics caji be carefully* 
attended to, is a matter on the necessity of which 
there can be no two opinions. A purely Muham- 
madan college, teaching up to the B.A. course, 
will become doubly necessary, if the Presidency 
College happens to be disestablished. Even now 
tlio absence of a college department in the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa entails serious inconvenience upon 
the Muhammadan students going up for the First 
Arts and the B.A. The Presidency College is 
situated in a quarter essentially Hindu, and the 
cost of conveyance is a serious burden on Muham- 
madan students studying there. At the St. 
Xavier’s and Doveton, tlrero arc difficulties of a 
different kind. By setting free some portion of 
the funds devoted at present to the promotion of a 
purely oriental education at Kajshahye and Chitta- 
gong, Government would be enabled to grant this 
favour to the Muhammadan students without any 
very great outlay from the general revenues of 
the Empire. The disestablishment of the Presi- 
dency College would also place the Government in 
a position to grant a certain portion of the funds 


thus set free for the purpose of creating and sup- 
])orting a college department at the Calcutta 
Madrasa. 

In a college such as I have suggested, estab- 
lished in the metropolis, kept under strict control, 
carefully managed and conducted, the Muham- 
madan community of these provinces will be able to 
educate its youths up to the highest standard, so 
as to be able to compete successfully with Hindus 
and Eurasians. The Madrasa building should 
accommodate the college classes and the first 
three classes of the school department, the lowest 
form being the class where the study of Arabic 
may begin. The branch school should accommo- 
date the lower forms, constituting in fact the 
Anglo- Persian department. The Arabic course 
studied in the Madrasa should be recast ; history 
and literature should constitute the principal sub- 
jects of study in this language. Tlie books which 
have been fixed for the boys of the King of Oudh’s 
School at Tallygnnj may fairly be taken as a 
guide for the oriental study in the college. A 
barren knowledge of the Muhammadan law, espe- 
cially of the portions which are taught now, does 
not answer any practical purpose. If it should be 
considered necessary to give instruction in Mussal- 
man law to the students who are not taking it up 
as a profession, a chair may be established for that 
purpose. 

But above all, in order to ensure to the Muham- 
madans the means to continue their studies beyond 
the stage where, owing to the indigency of their 
parents, they are now in the habit of stopping, it 
is necessary that Government should assist us by 
creating a few foundations, to be held by deserving 
clever students, either at the Madrasa or at the 
Medical College, or at the Seebjwe Engineering 
College. Up to this time only one Muhammadan 
has joined the Seebporo College. The reason is 
that few, who have the desire, have the means to 
study there. Government has decided to gi’ant 
especial facilities to the Eurasians. 1 submit that 
the Muhammadans are entitled to similar considera- 
tion. No very great outlay would be needed to 
establish the foundations I suggest. Fifty scholar- 
ships of the value of Rs. SiO each, ten tenable at 
the Medical College, ton at the Seebpore Col- 
lege, and the remainder partly at the Madrasa 
and partly at the Hooghly College, would at ouce 
solve the problem of Muhammadan e4ucation. This 
step should be taken immediately; delay would 
add to the cost of the undertaking. 

Tho boarding arrangements should be improved 
not only in the Madrasa, but also in the mofussil. 
Larger accommodation is wanted in Calcutta, espe- 
cially as it is desirable that the more respectable 
class of students who come to study here should 
not be put to the necessity of taking up their 
abode in questionable localities. Besides the 
foundations I think a few students ought to be 
allowed free board. The boarding arraugement 
should be under the supervision of one of the 
Muhammadan teachers. 

I do not approve of the idea of transferring 
over the control of the educjitional institutions of 
tho Mussalraans to a Committee or Committees 
of Muhammadan gentlemen who should be practi- 
cally independent. As a matter of fact, if such 
Committees are appointed, they will consist of 
men with divergent views on the subject of educa- 
lion. Some of them will be men who are alive to 
the exigencies of the time, who recognise the value 
of an English education, and whose thoughts are 
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in harmony with Western ideas. Others there 
will be who will be opposed to all progress, reform, 
and advancement. There will be heart-burning, 
bickering, divergence of views, and frequent 
unhappy collisions. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that, instead of transferring the control of Mu- 
hammadan educational institutions to Committees 
of Muhammadan gentlemen, Government should 
establish Boards, of which the Director of Public 
Instruction in Calcutta, and the District Officers 
in the mofussil, should be the ex-officio Presidents. 
The plan which I suggested for tl»e management 
of the King of Oiulh^s School at Tallygunj, and 
which was adopted by Government, and which has 
answered so well, should in my opinion be taken 
as the model for all such Boards. 

Q. 9 , — Do you wish to make a statement with 
reference to the Muhammadan boys in the Bha- 
gulpur School ? 

A» 0 . — I do. In the Bhagiilpur Zillah School 
there are 120 Muhammadan boys stiul \ ing Engli.^h, 
whilst the number of Hindu boys is 374. In 
1879 the number of Muhiimmadau boys was 97 ; 
in 1880 and 1^81, 98; thus showing a decided 
increase this year. Of these 120 boys, 79 study 

Cross-examination of 
By Syed Mabmud. « 

Q . — From your knowledge of your co-religion- 
ists of other parts of India than Bengal and 
Behar, will you kindly state whether the Muham- 
madans as a peo[)le are homogeneous enough to make 
your observations applicable in their main principles 
to the Muhammadans of other parts of India also? 

A, — Decidedly so. 

By Mu. CuOET. 

Q. — You have stated that, as a consequena^ of 
recent orders of Government substituting Hindi 
for Urdu us the language of the Courts in Behar, 
the Muhammadan boys in the Bhagulpur Zillah 
School have now to learn two languages, Hindi 
and Urdu, and that this is not quite in accordance 
with fair dealing, Would you think it a fairer 
arrangement that the Hindu boys in that school 
should be required to learn those two languages, 
considering that Hindus in Behar outnumber the 
Muhammadans as 8 to 1 ? 

A . — The question assumes that, in the contrary 
case, Hindu boys would have to learn two languages 
As a matter of fact, Urdu is as much the native 
language of the Hindus of Behar as it is of the 
Mussalmans, and therefore in studying it, as they 
liave done for the last several centuries, they 
would not have to study two languages, I wish 
to add, however, that 1 have no objection to urge 
against the orders of the Education Department 
in this respect. The question is one affecting the 
policy of the Government in constituthig Hindi 
the Court language of Behar. If Hindi is to 
continue to be the oflicial language of that pro- 
vince, Muhammadan boys will, at some time or 
.other, have to learn it. 

By THE Eev. Mr. Miller. 

Q. — How would it suit your views if the 
management of schools and colleges for Mussal- 
mans, together with the control of funds granted 
by Government or obtained from other sources, were 
given to Boards appointed in the first instance by 
Government, but which as years pass might become 
more and more elected and independent ? 


Urdu and Hindi along with English ; none study 
Arabic; whilst 41 study Persian. The Head 
Master remarks that 

“the bo3'8 in the last four classes are not allowed to nad 
any but a vernacular laii|'imge, and sinco Hindi lias tiikt*ii 
the place of Urdu in the Law Courts, it has U'cn niadi 
compulsory that all the boys in the four 3uni(>r cIusnch. 
Muliaininadan as well aa Hindu, should read Hindi. The 
Muh'iiuinadau hoys in these elashes are, however, permitted 
to read Urdu in addition to Hindi, and almost all of them 
do read Urdu, the arran^mment beiuj? that they read Urdu 
4 days and Hindi 2 days in the week.” 

I need not point out the disadvantageous position 
in which the Muhammadan lioys are placed, as 
compared with their Hindu fellow-sludouts, owing 
to tlie introduction of Hindi m the Behar Law 
Courts. Whilst the Hindu boys have to study 
two languages, the Muhammadan boys have to 
learn three, and this handicapping goes on until 
the very end of their school life, unless they con. 
sent to ellaco their nationality and forego all then- 
social and religions prejudices. This is hardly a 
good example of fair dealing on the part of Gov- 
ernment. 

Of these 120 boys, 9 bedong to the upper class, 
90 to the middle class, and 21 to the lower class. 


HE lloN. Ameer All 

A. — I desire oflicial Boards at first as already 
stated. They might in time become elected and 
independent; but 1 do not know when that tinu* 
may come. 

By Mr. Browning. 

Q. i. — Do you consider Urdu to be a different 
language from that of Hindi? 

A, i. — The stilted Hindi, affected by the Pandits 
of Benaies, may, for all jiractical purposes, he 
considered a different dialect to Urdu. But tlu* 
Hindi spoken by the lower classes of the Hindu 
population all over India is only vulgarised Urdu 
The cultivated classes among them speak pure Urdu. 

Q, 2 , — Can Hindus and Muhammadans read the 
same vernacular class books, Muhammadans using 
chiss books in the Persian (diaracter and Hindus 
using in the Nagri character the same class b(x>ks 
slightly alteied ? 

A. 2. — I have no objection if the class books 
are merely transliterations, the one of the other. 
1 should insist that Urdu books be IraiiBliterated 
into Hindi and not Hindi into Urdu. 

By Mr. Deigiiton. 

Q, 1, — Is Urdu, as distinguished from Hindi, 
generally and commonly uiulerstood by all classes, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, in Behar 

A, 1. — It is not only understood but spoken by 
every individual in Behar. 

Q. 2, — On what grounds would you insist 
upon school-books being transliterated from Urdu 
into Hindi, and not vice vend ^ 

A. 2, — Urdu is the more polished language of 
the two; it is the language of the cultivated 
classes ; Hindi is the patois of the vulgar. 

By THE Hon. Babu Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q, — Do you think that measures taken hy Gov- 
ernment to bring under its control the Muham- 
madan religious endowments with a view to prevent 
their wastage and to divert their proceeds to the 
instruction of Muhammadan youth will be ex- 
tremely popular with the Muhammadan community 
at large ? 
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-Such measures would certainly be most 
popular. 

By Mr. Howell. 

(?.— In your answer No. 7 you speak of the 

confiscation** oi ‘Mbe educational foundations** 
of Muliaminadans. Please explain this expression. 

A , — I referred to the Kesumptiou Proceeding's 
under the Inani Commission, and I am not able 
now to mention spccilically any particular founda- 
tions. My answer jwrhaps was too geucial, and 
1 wish to modify it to ‘‘some'' foundations “in 

By Mu. P. Ra^jganada Mudaliar, M.A. 

Q. 1, — Am I right in understanding you to say 
that a purely oriental education is likely to breed 
dissatisfaction ? 

A. 1 — A purely oriental education, leading to 
no em|>loyment under Government, would cerLiinly 
cause dissatisfaction to men who had devoted many 
years to such education and had Imped to apply 
iheir talents \\\ the service of Government. 

Q. 2 . — What is your view of the common com- 
plaint that higher education in English is a source 
of discontentment ? 

A. 2 . — 1 have never come across any case in 
which higher education in English has caused dis- 
contentment, 


By THE President. 

Q. 1, — Are the teachers in the petty mosque 
schools Moulvis or other religious officers attached 
to the mosques, 

A. 1. — They are mullahs or khaiibs attached to 
the mosques. The students frequently lodge in 
the mosques, and act as pupil-teachers in the petty 
mosque schools. 

Q. You say that Government should make 
payments to the teachers of these mosque schools. 
Do you not think that such payments to religious 
officers attached to mosques would he a breach 
of the Government's neutrality in religious mat- 
ters. 

A, 2. — I certainly do not think so. 

Q, 5. — Have you lived in a Behar village? 

A, 3.— I have been frequently for a day or two 
at a time in Behar villages, 

Q, 4 . — As a matter of fact, do not the whole 
cultivating classes of Behar talk Hindi to the ex- 
clusion of Urdu ? * 

A» 4 . — They talk a vulgarised Urdu which may 
be called either Hindi or Hindustani. 

Q. 5 , — Have Muhammadans often a prejudice 
against tlie use of any written character except the 
Arabic in its various forms ? 

5.— I mw not aware of any such prejudice, 


Bvklence of Moulvi Syed Amir Hossain, Khan Bahadur, 


i^ues, f.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what Province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans, i.— I entered the Government service 21 
yeais ago. I have ever since taken an interest in 
the education of my countrymen, though I lay 
no claim to an active part in the management of 
educational affairs. For a period of five years I 
was Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Bhagulpur Division, and in that capacity was 
charged with the preparation of annual re()ort8 on 
public instruction in that division, I also dealt 
with such education questions as came before (he 
Commissioner for disposal. 1 have been a member 
of the District School Committee in the several 
districts of Behar and Bengal. I have been em- 
ployed since its establishment in the year 1872-73; 
and I was appointed Secretary of that Committee 
in the district of the 24-Pergunnah8 in the year 
1S79, which appointment I still hold. In the year 
1872-73, while holding the post of Sub-divisional 
Officer in one of the Behar districts, 1 was en- 
trusted with the duty of carrying out the scheme 
of primary education formulated by Sir George 
Campbell, and the District Officer of Gya thus 
noticed my services iy that direction in his educa- 
tion report for 1872-73 • 

“The Sub-divisioual Officer of Nowada has personally 
taken a lively intereht in the Rclwme of primary education, 
iind was the first to cai'iy out the scheme in a full and 
com prelum si ve manner. My acknowledgments are specially 
due to him.” 

In the year 1880 I wrote a pamphlet on Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal after a careful study 
of the sui)ject. The pamphlet received the atten- 
tive consideration of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Director of Public Instruction, 


and some of the suggestions therein made were 
accepted by the Government. 

Q^ues, 9 , — Do you think that in your Province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admi- 
nistration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans, 9 , — I think that in the several provinces 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the 
system of primary education has been placed on a 
sound footing, and is capable of development up to 
the requirements of the commynity. Up to the 
year 1871-72 less attention seems to have been 
paid by the Bengal Government to this branch of 
public instriiotion ; but under the orders passed by 
Sir George Campbell on the 30tli September 
1872, a real and substantial eflfort was made to 
establish a good system of primary education 
throughout Bengal. The measures prescribed were 
of the simplest character. The district officers 
and the educational authorities were ordeied to 
work together in promoting the rural education of 
the country, by hunting up the then existing in- 
digenous schools, bringing them on their books, 
and subsWising them with fixed monthly grants 
‘varying from Rs, 2-8 to Rs. 5, The district 
officers were also asked to open new primary 
schools or paihsalas where none existed. No 
immediate change was enjoined in the mode of 
teaching then in vogue in the village paihsalas, 
but a toining class was ordered to be established 
at each district and sub-divisional head.quarters to 
train the newly-appointed gurus in the improved 
method of teaching. The officers interested in the 
management of the primary schools were, however, 
directed to observe the following principles ns re- 
gards the description of education to be imparted 
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“ What ifl wanted is to teach ordinary village school-boys 
enough to enable them to take care of their own interests m 
their own station of life, as petty shopkeepers, small land- 
holders, ryots, handieraftsnien, weavers, village headmen, 
fishermen, and what not. 

It is beyond all things desirable not to impart at village 
schools that kind of teaching which, in a transition state of 
society, might induce boys to tliink themselves above 
manual labour or ordinary village work. To the really able 
b^s at pathsalujf opportunities for advancement will be 
offered by a chain of scholarehips, the gainers of which can 
|)U8S through the heverul grades of schools up to a University 
degree " 

With these orders before them the district 
officers, Insisted by the subordinate educational 
establishraents, set to work in the latter end of 
the year 1872. The zeal and vigour displayed by 
the head of the Governmeut in inaugurating the 
new scheme were loyally responded to by his sub- 
ordinates, and towards the close of the official year 
1872-78 the r(^ults attained gave every promise 
of a complete success in the future. The year 
1871-72 had ended with 2,451 Government pri- 
mary schools teaching only 01,779 boys, out of a 
population of nearly C7 millions, 15 per cent, of 
which were supposed to be boys of school-going 
age; hut the end of the following year (1872-78) 
brought to light 8,258 village schools receiving 
aid fiom Government and teaching 205,989 


1876-77 

( Primary 

* ( Lowor Vernacular 

1877-78 

( Primary 

’{ Lower Vernacular 

1878-79 

( Primary 

’ ( Lower Vernacular 

1879-80 

< I’innary 

'( Lower Vernacular 

1880-81 

( Primary 

'( Lower Vernacular 


The lust four years of the above table represent 
the period of the administration of tlie present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, during which 
time the mass education has made the greatest 
strides. The Government of Sir Ashley Eden has 
added to the grant shown in column I of the above 
table, against the last official year, tlie sum of ono 
lakh of rupees for the current year, and another 
lakli for the next year, making a grand total of 
six lakhs for the primary (up[)er and lower) schools 
or mass education, while the Government grant 
for secondary and superior education during the 
year 1880-81 was as follows : — 

(xovernment colleges .... Its. 2,21,225 
High schools (Govern inciit and aided) . . „ 2,02,025 
Middle schvols (Governmeut anfl aided) . „ 3,11,306 

Total . . Ks. 7,37,650 

These grants have, 1 believe, remained almost 
stationary during the current year, of which I 
have no figures before me. We must also take 
into consideration the fact that a large number of 
students in our middle-class English and Verna- 
cular schools are the late students of jirimary 
schools, who were promoted to the former schools 
through scholiirsliips, or joined them without any 
Stipend to satisfy their ambition to acquire the 
higher branches of education. They undoubtedly 
form a portion of the “ masses of the people. 
It will thus appear that the Government of liengal 
pays from the provincial funds either an enual 
or a higher sum towards the mass education, than 
what it does for the higher education. 

If the Commission will judge of these figures 
by the principles laid down in the Despatch of 


students, Tlio Government grant for primary 
schools in this year amounted to Rs. 1,80,592 
against 11s. 1,28,860 in the preceding year. The 
following table will show how the new scheme 
worked during the next throe years 

Niiinhrr (if pnniiiry Number of Oovcrnnioiit 

bcliuols mdod. (jcholiirH, Kraut. 

1873- 71 . . 12,229 303,437 118.3,88,847 

1874- 75 . . 13,115 33(M>21. „ 4,12.099 

1875.76 . . 13,191 357,233 „ 4,35,207 

j 111 the year 1876-77, Sir Richard Temple sanc- 
tioned the formation of a class of schools inlerine- 
diato between the primary and the middle elnss, 
dchignated as Lower Veniaeuhir Schools, The course 
of teaching prescribed for this class of schools is 
slightly higher than that of the primary school. 
This class of schools may lilly he called Upper 
Primary Schools, as suggested hy the Director 
of Public Instruction in his report of the last year. 

During the three years mentioned above, the 
system of payment by results, by holding quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly examinations, had a fair 
Ivlal. It ha.s gradually been extended to almost 
all the districts in Bengal. The subjoined table 
will show the progress the upper and lower jnainary 
schools aided by Government have made in 
Bengal : — 


Nunibor of 

Number of 

Oovernineiil 

mcIiooIh. 

Hclioluri), 


12,272 

302,550 

Ks. 3.80.781 

1,51)1) 

62.859 

„ 90.187 

10,012 

300,322 

„ 3.07,191 

1,640 

51,212 

79,()02 

23.038 

41i).8(;8 

2,88,419 

1,487 

51,395 

M 70.217 

28,992 

537.307 

„ 2,95,5)9 

1,413 

52,151 

„ 71,188 

30,(H)2 

018,328 

,, 3,ll,3O0 

1,041 

50,875 

„ 90.051 


1851, as summarised in ])ai’agra])h 0 of iln^ Gov- 
ernment of India Resolution, they will, J hope, 
he satisfied that, so far as the administration of 
education in Bengal goes, it has been stiieily on 
the lines laid down in that (les’]);itch. While it 
has stimulated the j)rivate efibils of tin' higher 
and middle classes of people and sati-fie<l their 
desire for the acquisition of the higher hraiiehcH of 
knowledge, it has been hotli just and generous 
towards the masses of the peo})le. In other woids, 
the system of primary education in Bengal has 
gone hand in hand with that of the secondary 
education. 

Qua, ,-j , — In your Province, is primary instruc- 
tion sought for hy the ]>eople in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Uoany chis.'^cs sjjccially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, wliy? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the aitilude of the 
inlluential classes towards thecxteiihiou of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans, 3 , — In making a reply to this question, I 
propose also to answer a question which would 
naturally arise from the statement nnidc' in my 
answer to the second question. 1 have shown 
that j)rimary education has made salihfactory 
progress in Bengal, and that the nmnher of 
students reading in primary schools on the 81st 
March 1881 was 618,828, plus 50,875 in the upper 
primary schools. 

To this I may add that there were 5,097 unaided 
primary schools last year with 88,210 students. 
The grand total of the boys receiving primary in- 
struction at the end of last year wa.s therefore 
758,418. This is, indeed, a large number, but it 
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may be asked wLetlier a desirable limit lias been 
reached as yet, and whether this number bears a 
satisfactory proportion to the number of the boys 
of echool-goin^^ age who ought to have been in the 
primary schools. Before answering this question, 
I would give below the proportion which the boys 
at school bear to those of school-going age in the 
several districts of the Lower Provinces : — 


1. Hurdwan 

2 . Bankura 
Jialasoro 
Mitinaporo . 

3. Hoo^^hly 

4. iil-Pcrgnnnahs 
Howrah 
Tipporah 
BecrMioon . 
Noaklially . 
Cuttack 
Fooreo 

5. Patna 
Packergiinge 

C. Moiigliyr 
Bliaiigiilporo 

7. .loHHoro 

8. Nuddea 
Maldah 
Singhhoorn . 

0. l)a<‘ca . 


. 1 boy out of 2. 
. 1*2 out of 5, 

. 1 out of 3. 

. 1 1 out of 4. 

‘ |l out of 5. 

’ j 1 out of 0. 

• 1 out of 7. 

1 out of 8. 


Gya . 

MozutTernoro 

tShahabad 


1 out of 9 or 10. 


Phirit'i'dporo . 
Chittagong . 
10, Tho rest 


loutofll, 12, 14. 16.18,andl9. 


The only way these pro])ortions can be satis- 
factorily explained is by the application of the 
test of tho well-known laws of Political Economy 
—the laws of demand and supply. I consider 
that where tho number of students at school falls 
short of what it should have been, the fault does 
not lie in our system of education, which is the 
same everywhere, but the main reason of the 
falling olT is attributable to the apathy of the 
masses in sending their children to indige- 
nous schools. For instance, the labouring classes 
(Mushars, Posadhs, Rajwars, Charnars, Kahars in 
Bcliar, and Bagdis, Jellcahs, Kowrahs, and Chan- 
dals in Bengal) form a very large portion of what 
is called the masses of the people. They mostly 
live by working in the field, or doing* other kinds 
of manual work. They as a body bold aloof from 
our schools. They live from hand to mouth, and 
to them the value of education, even of the most 
elementary character, is simply 7iiL They do not 
wish to bring up their children for higher occupa- 
tiou than what they themselves follow, There are, 
moreover, petty agricultural classes and petty arti- 
zans, most of whom still hold aloof from our 
schools, such as Koories, Koormies, Weavers, Go- 
wallahs, and Tewers and Kumars, &c. They eco- 
nomise the cost of hired labour by employing 
their children in the field or in their petty handi- 
craft. 

Those arc men of very scanty means and can ill 
afford to employ hired labour. Their boys spend 
the first six or seven years of their life on plhy- 
groiind, and the rest of it in the field, or in otlier 
pursuits peculiar to their castes. Nothing short of 
a law of compulsory education would bring them 
to our schools, until their economical condition is 
improved. 

In Bcbar I have seen even high-caste Hindus, 
Babhans and Rajputs, employed in petty agricul- 
ture, holding aloof from our schools, and employing 
their children of school-going age in agricultural 
labour in their own fields. 


As to the attitude of influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society, in my opinion influential and edu- 
cated natives are generally in favour of extending 
the elementary instruction to their poorer neigh- 
bours, and do not fail to contribute their quota of 
assistance in furtherance of these schools. But 
where there is a disagreeable and acrimonious rela- 
tion between a zamindar or patnidar and his ryots, 
such aid is neither looked for nor given. 

Ques. 5 , — What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Ans, 5 . — I believe the rudiments of instruction 
are often begun at home, but as so^ii as a boy is fit 
to go to school he is sent there. Home instruction 
is kept up in many instances along with school in- 
struction, but home instruction alone is not practi- 
cable for finishing tho boy^s education. The 
schoolmaster charges much less than a private 
teaelier would if he had to devote the same amount 
of time for the pupil. The female members in 
native families are unable to help in home instruc- 
tion. The male members, generally speaking, 
have not suflicient leisure for the purpose. Further, 
in the case of home instruction, there is much less 
discipline and less inceutive furnished by emulation. 
Home instruction cannot in the present state of 
native society take the place of scliool instruction. 
The very small number of private students who 
offer themselves for the Entrance Examination is 
an instance in point. I do not believe that boys 
who have received a purely domestic instruction 
can compete on equal terms witli boys educated at- 
public schools. 

These remarks apply to English education. As 
regards the home education imparled in tho Persian 
and Arabic languages, there are many instances in 
which private students have acquired a superior 
proficiency in those languages over those who have 
been educated in public schools, as the best Arabic 
and Persian teachers and professors seldom seek 
employment at Government schools and prefer to 
teach students in their own private madrasas. 

Qnes, ff,— How far can tho Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 , — As I have already said, the supply of 
elementary instruction can only be regulated by 
the demand for the same. I have always seen that 
where there is a real demand for education of an 
elementary kind, palhsalas or muktabs spring up 
irrespective of the Goverument aid. I am one of 
those who believe in the process of filtration 
downwards,^' and I have found that where the 
system of high and middle-class education has 
made greater progress, primary education has taken 
deeper and firmer root. I am therefore strongly 
against starving any class of schools for tho sup. 
posed benefit of any other class. 

The Government may safely rely upon the edu- 
cated classes for their exertions in the causo of 
primary education. They form the best private 
agencies for promoting primary instruction. His 
Excellency the Viceroy apparently meant the edu- 
cated classes of the people in the following passage 
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of bis address delivered at the last Convocation of 
the Calcutta University 

“ We must have recourse to all classes of men and make 
use of every variety of motive. We must appeal to private 
individuals, to public bodies, to patriotic leelin}>, to religious 
zeal, and to the desire of personal distinction.” 

Ques, 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
aO'^autageously administered by District Commit- 
tees or Local Boards? What are the proper limits 
of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7, — At tlie present time the funds assigned 
by Government for primary education are adminis- 
tered by the District School Committee with the 
district officer at the head of the committee; but 
the control of the committee is limited to assign- 
ing grants to various schools, or sinctioning the 
amount of rewards under the payment-by-results 
system. The executive work of inspection, exami- 
nation, distribution of rewards and tlie like is done 
by the district otficer assisted by the secretary 
and the inspecting staff. In my opinion the pre- 
sent system should continue, 

Ques, 6,— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
to be a charge against municipal funds, what secu- 
rity would you suggest against the possibility of 
municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. S, — A very large number of municipalities 
in Bengal has been recently relieved of the cost of 
police, which formed a respectable portion of their 
receipts. But the sura thus set at liberty is to be 
devoted— 

(1) to sanitary improvement ; 

(2) to the maintenance of roads ; 

(3) to the support of hospitals ; 

(4) to education. 

It is difficult to say what classes of schools 
should be entrusted to municipalities, unless one 
knows exactly how much money each can afford to 
spare after meeting the other charges; but in 
making awards for education the primary schools 
should certainly have the precedence over other 
classes of schools. As to the security against the 
possibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provisions, the matter should be carefully 
looked into at the time of preparing the budget. 
Section 61 of the existing Municipal Law (Act V 
of 1876, B. C.) makes provision for education 
charges. 

Ques. 10.— What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10.— 1 believe Doctor Cunningbam^s Sani- 
tary Primer has been added to the course of pri- 
mary schools. I would add an agricultural primer 
teaching the rudimentary principles of agriculture. 

Ques. 11 . — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your Province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ans. II.— Yes, the vernaculars taught in the 
Bengal schools are the dialects of the people. 


Ques. I^.— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, iu your opinion, for the promotion of edu- 
tion amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. — Where primary education has deve- 
loped itself sufficiently as it has in Bengal, the 
system of payment by results is preferable to the 
monthly grant system, provided there be no less 
than four pass examinatious in the year. 

Ill the case of annual or half-yearly examinations, 
cases have come to liglit of mushroom pathsalas 
springing np merely for the purposes of examina- 
tion, and disappearing as soon as the rewards are 
distributed, while the quarterly examinations sti- 
raulate the energy and exertions of the boys and 
the teachers, and keep the chief gurus and inspect- 
ing staff constantly employed, and enable those 
entrusted with the administration of the funds to 
spread the grant equitably throughout the district. 

Ques. 13. — Have you any suggestions to m.ake 
regarding the taking of fees iu primary schools? 

Ans. 13. — At present the fees paid in primary 
schools vary from one to eight annas according to 
the means of the boys, besides the customary pay- 
ments during tlie religious festivals, and soino of 
the boys of very poor class pay nothing. I sug- 
gest no change in the existing system. 

Ques. II.— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. — I have answered this question in an- 
swering question No. 6. 

Ques. 19. — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Arc the grants ade- 
quate in the ease of (<?) colleges, (i) boys' schools, 
(c) girls' schools, (r/) normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. — Grants-in-aid to the schools of several 
grades in Bengal are made at the following 
rates : — 

For colleges, a grant not exceeding one-third of 
the income guaranteed from private sources. 

For higher schools, a grant not exceeding one- 
half. 

For middle schools, not exceeding two-thirds, 
except in some backward districts. 

For lower schools, normal schools, girls' schools, 
and other special schools, a sum equal to the re- 
ceipts from private sources. 

The conditions on which such grants are made 
are that the endowments to which help is asked 
are assured and permanent; that proper machinery 
for managing the school is shown to exist ; that 
some fees, however small, are levied from students, 
unless seme of them are specially exempted on the 
ground of poverty; and that the inspecting 
officers are allowed to see that the instruction is 
efficient, and that the conditions on which the 
grants were made are fulfilled. 

On the whole, the working of the system has 
been satisfactory. The number of grant<;-in-aid 
schools of several grades has increased every year, 
I do not advocate any change in the existing rule 5, 
provided the present system of general education in 
Bengal is not interfered with. 

It is often found that the leading spirit in the 
management of an aided school is the secrciarj' or 
the principal founder of the institution, instead of 
the several members nominally composing the 
committee ; but this state of things does not inter- 
fere with the due fulfilment of the requirements of 
the school. 
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Qriei. 5(9,— How far is tho whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e,, one in which a school or college 
has no advantaf^c or disadvantage from any reli* 
gious principles that are taught or not taught in 
it ? 

Ain. 50.— lean only answer this question from a 
Mulwirninadau [)oint of view. So far as the Muham- 
madan community is concerned, it sutlers no dis- 
advantage from the abFence of religious teaching 
from the eurriculurn of the Government schools, 
for Muhammadan boys are taught their religion at 
Ijorne as well as in the indigenous muktahs. The 
social structure of the Muhammadans is so indis- 
solubly Interwoven with tbe religion that there is 
hardly a book in Arabic or Persian on any secular 
subject in which allusion is not made to their reli- 
gion or its fundamental princij)lcs, i.e., the unity 
of God and belief in the Prophet. A school is 
neither favoured nor disfavoured by the Education 
l)e))artment on account of the religious teaching 
given by it, or the absence of any such teaching. 

QueJi. 30. — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, bo most 
effectively taken by the Stale and by other agen- 
cies ? 

Ques. 37. — What effect do you Ibink the with- 
drawal of Government to a large exieni from tlic 
direct maiiugemeiit of schools jor colleges would 
have iij)ou tlie spread of ediieation, and the growtii 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com- 
binatiou lor locnil purposes? 

A>n, 30 ^ 37. — 1 have grouped ilicse two ques- 
tions together as (hey liave an intimate relation 
with one anotlior, and I propose to answer 
them simultaneously. These arc the most im- 
portant questions of all. The fate and jwospects 
of posterity depend a great deal on a satisfactory 
solution of both of these. 

Before answering these questions I would in- 
vito the attenlioii of the Commission to the fact 
that since tlie year 1S54, when the Magna Charta 
of education was promulgated, vast changes have 
]>eeii made in the social, political, and economical 
condition of British India, India of 1854) is quite 
dilfei cut from t lie India of 18S2. There are now 
a net-uork of roads, railways, and telegrapli lines, i 
( oimneiee and trade have considerably ex])anded. ! 
Tbe natural resources of the country liave re- I 
ceived great development. The administration of 
justice has much improved. Education, admiiii.s- 
tered in accordance with the liberal and enlightened 
jirinciples of the Despatch of 1851, has made 
great strides. Natives of the country are declared 
eligible for higher offices of the State and for the 
liighest legislative assembly. The people of every 
class have been vastly benefited hy these improve- 
ments. 

But the growth of this happy state of things 
has considerably augmented the necessity for the 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage of their rulers by the ruled, and a sufficient 
jirolicieney with the Western .sciences and arts 
through the medium of tliat language. In Bengal 
yi) per cent, of our Judges, Magistiates, and llevc- 
nuc Officers, both Native ami European, write their 
decisions in English. These deeisioirs affect all 
classes of tho people, from the raja to the field 
labourer. The business in the highest court of 
justice in the country and in the office of the 
highest executive oflieer of the State is entirely 


done in English, Before many of the mofussil 
tribunals the cases are argued in English. The 
correspondence between the merchants and trades- 
men in tho interior, and those at the Presidency 
and other large centres of commerce, is conducted 
in English. If we want to know at what time 
a train arrives at or departs from a station, 
and what fare we are to. pay for travelling, we 
must consult an English time-table. If we 
want to send a message by the wire, we must 
do so in English. If we want to know the state 
of tho money maiket, we must consult an Eng- 
lish newspaper. If we want to get even a 
writership on Rs. 20 a month in a Goveru- 
rncnl or mercantile ollice, we must possess a toler- 
able knowledge of English, If we want to enter 
the higher ranks of the public service, we must 
sliow a greater profieieney in that language, If 
we want to make our wishes known to the ruling 
authorities, from the Viceroy to the Assistant 
Magistrate, we must express them in the language 
of our rulers. For tlie conduct of these daily 
affairs of our life, we, the natives of this country, 
absolutely require a good knowledge of English. 
The Government has hitherto very kindly and 
very generously provided for us a complete system 
of primary, secondary, and snpeiior education, 
by the means of which (to quote Sir George 
Campbell) the gifted son of a ryot or labourer 
may become a distinguished engineer, or physi- 
cian, or agricultuiist, or administrator of high 
degree, or a judge of the higliest coiirt.^^ 

It would be a sad calamity for India if the 
Government makes the slightest change in its pre- 
sent ])olicy as regards high education. 

I would earnestly invite the attention of tlie 
Commission to the speech recently made by llis 
Honour tbe Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, while 
opening tho BiirSwan College established by the 
Maharaja of that place. The position which Sir 
Ashley Eden occupies in the administration of the 
country, liis intimate knowledge of the people and 
their wants, his ripe judgment, and liis sympathy 
for the peoj)lo entriisled to his cave, entitle his opi- 
nion to be received with the utmost consideration. 
His Honour said : — 

“The time may no dotihi come when Government can 
retire to soino {.greater or less extent from its connection 
with the collef'cs ; but can wo say that llif‘ lime has now 
arriv)‘(l, or i.s near at liiiiid ? 1 can confidently stato my be- 
lief Unit this timo has not airived. In tin's, as in most 
other mutters of administiaiion, the money dilhculty, if not 
tho only, is the child one. The necessary Cnuds, after full 
allowance is made for moderate ^nanls-in-ald, could not be 
raised by leipiirliit^ the students themselves to pay for the 
cost of their edueal ion. The m.ajority of the middle and 
professional cla.^scs in Jiengal are not wealthy— one might 
say the majorit y are poor men ; and a great and sudden in- 
crease of fees to anything like the extent required would 
cause such a depiction in the colleges as would defeat the 
olyect proposed. Or, again, can it be said that wo can rely 
with confidenoo on thy ability and disposition of the rich 
Native public to provide tho enormous sums necessary for 
the periniuient endowment of the>e institutions? I think 
that will hardly be maintained. Liberality of tliis kind has, 
indeed, already been manifested on many occasions in an 
eminent degree, and the colleges at llajsbahye, at Krish- 
naghur, at Midnapore, at Cuttack, owe their existence or 
their revival entirely to the fact that wealthy natives have 
come forward with large and liheial contributions in order 
to jwovc, in the most nraefical way possible, the sincerity of 
their demand for high cduoailon — the only condition on 
which Government coiKsonte.l to oome to their assistance. 
Still, efforts such as tlicse to which J have referred, and 
more espec lally llie establishment of tho college in which 
we now stand, all point to an acknowlcdijmeTit^ on the part 
of the natites of Bengal to a sense of tlieir joint respon- 
sibility with Goveruiuent iu the matter oL high education." 
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I hope, therefore, that the present complete 
system of general education of India will not he 
changed. The Commission will see from the statis- 
tics to be furnished by the Provincial Coimnitteos 
that great efforts have already been made by the 
public-spirited and rich natives of the country in 
establishing aided high and middle schools. In 
Bengal alone tliere were 98 aided high schools in 
1880-81 against 48 Government institutions, and 
aided middle schools against 18;i entirely 
supported by Government. Besides these, there 
were unaided high schools and 210 unaided 
middle schools teaching 16,266 and 11,801 boys 
respectively. Do not these figures show that the 
people do their best to ask for as little aid from 
the State as possible? And yet there are many 
secojidary schools in Bengal wliich cannot go on 
efficiently without assistance from Government for 
some time to come. 

The effect of withdrawal of the Government 
from the direct management of schools and colh'ges 
would have a very prejudicial effect on the cause 
of education. The main direction of education 
would, in my opinion, pass into the liands of mis- 
sionary organisation, and the old native prejudices 
against English education will revive. 

Q. 88. — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest iu order to 
prevent this result ? , 

A, 38 , — I think that one of the greatest dan- 
gers of sucli a transfer would be a deterioration of 
tlie standard of teacliing. There would always be 
endeavours to dispense with the highly-paid pro- 
fessors imported fiom Europe, for reasons of appa- 
rent economy. I think that for some time to 
come the teaching in the colleges should mainly 
remain in the Imnds of European professors. 

Supplementary questions, 

Q, 71 . — What opinion have you formed as to 
the working of Muhammadan education in Bengal 
with reference to elementary, secondary, and su- 
perior instruction ? 

j. 71 , — My views on the subject of Muham- 
madan education, both superior and secondary, are 
set forth at some length in my pamphlet on 

Muhammadan Education in Bengal,^' a copy of 
wliich I have already submitted for the favourable 
consideration of the Honourable President of the 
Commission, together with a copy of the Kesolu- 
tion of the Government of Bengal on it. A copy 
of these pamphlets has been circulated to each 
member of the Commission. I therefore deem it 
superfluous to recapitulate those views here. In 
common with my co-religionists I feel deeply 
grateful to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal for the kind attention he was pleased 
to bestow on the suggestions 1 had made, and for 
his liberal concession by ordering the payment, 
out of the Mohsin Endowment Fund, of two-thirds 
of the feCvS payable by the Muhammadan students 
prosecuting their higher studies in any of the 


Calcutta colleges, and for nocepfing some of the 
suggestions made ns regards the improvement of 
the hoarding establishment of the Calcutta Mu- 
drasn, but I should be wanting in candour to 
myself and in sincerity to His Honour wore I to 
omit to Seny that the concessions made, however 
lilieral, fall short of the growing wants of the 
]\lussalman community, nor do they quite satisfy 
their rensonalily cherished aspirations. The cry 
amongst the Muhammadans — a cry which is every 
day becoming clearer and louder — is for a college 
of their own teachingup to the B.A. btandard like 
the Aligarh Anglo-Muharnmadan College, with 
Mussalnian atmosphere and Mnssabnan associa- 
tion— a college to which they may look up to as 
their Jtma Mafer^ just as the Hindus look to the 
Presidency College established on the superstruc- 
ture of the late lliiidii College, and as the Chris- 
tians look to the Doveton and Si. Xavier. Wliat 
the Muhammadans desire is that the same liberal 
policy in the matter of their high education should 
he extended to them ns has lately been carried out 
under the orders of the Government of India in 
the case of the Eurasian community. Assiuning, 
for the sake of argument, that the establishment 
of such a college as I propose will merely go to 
giatify the sentiments of the Mussalnians, 1 ven- 
ture to say that the general siuitiinonts of such an 
important community should carry some weight 
in the deliberations of onr rulers. 

As regards the cleinenlary edueat.ion amongst 
Muliammadanfl, I think advantage may be taken 
of the existing muktahs in Muhammadan villages 
by suh.sidising them on condition of their adding 
simple rules of arithmetic and mensuration to their 
eurrienium. An etfurt in thisdirection has already 
been made by the Education Department, hut I 
have reason to believe that there arc still a large 
number of muktahs in Bengal and Beliar which 
arc not yet brought on the hooks of that Depart- 
ment. The Sanitary Primer and elementary hooks 
on agrienltnre translated into Urdu should also 
Him] place in the course of teaching in tli(‘so indi- 
genous schools. 

The Muhammadans of lower classes in Bengal 
freely come to j>atljsalas for elementary education. 

Q. 72. — Have yon any opinion to olfer on the 
subject of female education amongst the Muham- 
madans ? 

A. 72. — Among the girls of the Muhammadans 
of lower chissos there is no ed neat ion to spinvk of, 
Muhammadan girls of the upper and middle classes 
are taught reading the Koran and simple religious 
hooks and needlework in their own zenanas; hut 
they seldom learn to write. Whatever may be 
my own opinion as regards the question of female 
education for Muhammadan girls, I shall refrain 
from pressing it on the attention of Government 
so long as I do not carry the Muhammadan com- 
munity with me. At the present moment the 
number of leading and representative Mubam- 
madaiiB, who are in favour of female edueation in 
public schools, may bo counted on one’s lingers. 'Uie 
lime, 1 hope, is not distant when we may count on 
the inci’casc ul such number, but till then I wish 
to speak as little on the subject as possible. 


Cross-examination of Moulvi Sfed Amir IIossain, 


By Mr. Miller. 

X , — What are your reasons for supposing 
that, in the event of Government withdrawing 
from the management of colleges, European pro- 
fessors would be no longer em])lo}ed, seeing that 


in m.any non-Goveruraent colleges eminent Kuro“ 
pean professors are employed ? 

A. i.— 1 think that, in the event of Govern- 
meiU withdrawing from its direct management, 

would fall into the 


the work of high education 
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hands oithcr of missionaries or of native bodies. 
The eommuniiv inii^ht revive the old objections to 
missionary toaebinj^j and native bodies would bo 
apt to ^ct rid of European professors as a matter of 
economy, 

Q, .9.-~Wonl(l not colleges entirely managed 
l)y natives employ European professors if their 
funds, either from endowments or grants-in-aid, 
weie sutlicient to pay them? 

A. 2. — In the only iiiKtitution of the kind which 
I know, rh., the Metropolitan Institution, no 
European professor is employed. The tendeney of 
native management is to substitute native tor 
European agency. 

JSy Mk. Lee-Wakneu. 

Q,— You alluded to an order of Sir George 
Campbell, dated 1S72, directing that training 
ela‘'St‘s should he established for the masters ot 
indig’enouH schools : can you state roughly the 
tiumher of masters of such schools who have 
received such training in the last ten years? 

J._I (.hould say that the majority of existing 
teachers (gurus) liad received training. 

liy Syed Mahmud. 

Q, 7.-~\Vith reference to the statistics in regard 
to the Calcutta Madrasa, given at pages 9 to 11 
of your pamphlet on Midiaminadan education, i-/):,, 
that between the years 1878 and 18711 the number 
of boys who did not learn English ranged between 
J 75 iand 8 t) 2 , please state whether you consider 
this circumstance as indicating that they do not 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
learning English. 

A. 1. — Yes. It is partly duo to the absence of 
a desire to learn English, and partly also to the (act 
that they prefer to learn Persian and Ara)>ic; and 
tliongh they may also he desirous of learning Eng- 
lish, they cannot find time for it, hocanse English 
and Arabic are taught in the same school-hours. 

Q. 2. — Can yon kindly suggest briefly the main 
causes of sneli absence of a desire to loaru English ? 

A. 2 , — The Muhammadan youth of Chittagong 
and Sylhet, who form the majority of the pupils 
in the Aiahic Depaitment, are content with pro- 
tieiency in Arabic as their stundaid of high educa- 
tion. 

Q. 3, — Do you think there is anything in their 
religions traditions and prejudices which prevents 
them from karning English? 

A, 3 . — They think there is. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q.—Yon have stated that tlie lower castes have 
no desire for ediieation ; does it ever hapjien that 
lu ys of lower castes aie practically excluded from 
existing schools on account of their caste ? 

i.— Not within ray knowledge. 


By Dr. Jean. 

Q, 1, — Is competition between Government and 
other colleges, in your opinion, a reason why 
more and efficient masters are maintained in both 
sorts of institutions ; and is ic not to he feared that 
that competition ceasing by the withdrawal of 
Government from the direct management of edu- 
cation, less efficient masters would ho employed 
either for economy's sake, or because there would 
not be the same emulation ? 

A, 1. — Goverament does not employ good pro- 
fessors on account of competition, hut to secure 
efficiency. I have already answered that if Gov- 
ernment withdrew I think the standard of teach- 
ing would he lowered. 

Q. 2. — Yon have alluded in one of your answers 
to a class of boys who will not attend schools unless 
they he compelled. Are you of oi)inion that com- 
pulsion should ill any case bo resorted to? 

iSy theIIon. Maharaja JotendraMohun 
Tagore. 

Q.— Will you please state if institutions under 
the direct management of the Government Edu- 
cation Department do not command a greater 
degree of confidence on the part of the people than 
those which are owned by private individuals, or 
are under the supervision of private bodies ? 

A, — Yes, they do. 

By P. Ranganada Mudaliar, M.A. 

Q. — You say that you area believer in the the- 
ory of filtration downwards, and you add in vindi- 
cation of your belief that where secondary educa- 
tion has succeeded host, there primary education 
also lias taken the deepest root. May not this be 
due to the fact of the Educational Department hav- 
ing worked on both secondary and primary educa- 
tion in the same districts ? 

A. — Yes, that was what I meant. 

By Mr. Croft. 

Q, 7.— Do you think generally that the system 
of primary ednealion in force in Bengal, namely, 
tliat of subsidiwsing and gradually improving the 
indigenous schools of the country, is the one best 
adapted to the ciremnstanees of the province, and 
likely to secure the widest possible sj)read of edu- 
cation among tlie masses of the people ? 

A, 7.~Yes. 

Q, <9.*— Do you think that if an English teacher 
were appointed to the Arabic Department of the 
Madrasa to teach English as a language merely, 
without reference to tlie Entrance standard, a large 
number of Arabic students would avail themselves 
of the opportunity of learning English ? 

A. 2. — Certainly. T have received only this 
morning mi answer to that efibet from the Prin- 
cipal. 


Bmdence of the Rev. J. P. Ashton. 


Q^ues. 7.— Please state what opportunities you 
have liad of f(>rraing an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what Province your 
experience has been gained. 

A us. 1 . — I have had twenty-two yeara^ ex- 
perience in India, having been for six years con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society's 


Institution in Madras, and sixteen years with a 
similar institution in Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Ques. 16 . — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
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nt^rests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans, 16 . — It appears to me that something; 
might be done in this direction for several 
reasor)s : — 

Ut . — It may be doubted whether there is 
pressing necessity for so many pro- 
vincial colleges, now that Calcutta is 
so easily accessible to most places in 
Lower Bengal. It would be more 
economical to encourage students com- 
ing to the metropolis by an extension 
of the system of scholarships. 

9nd . — The expense of the State of some of 
the mofussil colleges seems altogether 
disproportionate to the number of stu- 
dents. This is particularly the case at 
Berhampore and Krishuaghur. At 
Bei’hampore each student costs the 


Government Rs. 6S a month, and at 
Krislinaghur Rs. 81 ; whereas in the 
three missionary colleges taken to- 
gether, each student costs only about 
Rs, 2 a mouth. If these three colleges 
had their grants doubled, they would 
not receive as much as Krishnnghur 
does for only une-sevectli of the 
number of students. Thus — 

Ri. 

18 students at nerluimpore cost tho State . . 11,7^2 

71 students at KriMhnagliur cost Iho State . 20,922 

614 students in tho Missionary colleges cost the 

State 12.860 

3n/. — The proportion between tho cost to the 
Slate and tho cost to college ruiuls 
is far from being what it should be 
in some of the colleges. 

Tiie proportion will be best seen from the follow- 
ing table taken from the last report 


COI.LBQB. 

CoBt to Stale. 

Cobt to College 
Kuudi. 


1* Sannkrit ColK'ge .... 

Bs. Efl. 

17,22(i to 1,293 

or State paid 

2. Berhampore 

11.702 , 

1,155 

or 

3, Chittagong 

4,(>2d , 

421 

or „ 

4. Krislinaghur . . ♦ • 

2(i,(i2(5 , 

6,095 

or „ 

5. Patna 

3(),20t) , 

10,172 

or „ 

0. Hooghly 

2«,922 , 

12,013 

or 

7. Cuttack 

9,9o7 , 

r),2t;o 

or „ 

8. Dacca 

19.287 , 

13,331 

or „ 

9. Presidency 

(;3.289 , 

4.(i,2«85 

or „ 

10. Midnapore ..... 

2,077 . 


or 

11. llajshahye 

1,879 , 

13,402 

or „ 

Aided Colleges. 




1. Free Cliurch Institution 

6,500 „ 

, 10,910 

or „ 

2 London Mission .... 

2,9)0 „ 

, 10,797 

or „ 

3. General Assembly’s .... 

4,950 „ 

, 42,825 

or 


„ 

M >» 

4| „ M 

M 

ij » 

1 ^ u i> 

li „ 

\ ns much as College. 

I ol’ what College paid. 


Tho Rajshiihye College is quite as eflicient as 
the Sanskrit College, judging from University 
results, and far more so than its near neighbour at 
berhampore. Krislinaghur, too, does not do very 
much better, ^^^hy then should there not be an 
elfort to do away with these great inequalities, and 
introduce in all the mofussil colleges a fairer pro- 
portion of expenditure ? 

llfi ^ — It may be possible to utilise Native pro- 
fessors more largely in the mofussil. 
Many very competent men are now 
available. Judging from our own 
experience when our curriculum in- 
cluded the B.A. classes, the total ex- 
penditure in some of the mofussil 
colleges seems very high ; and if it is 
to be maintaiued, it should be on the 
condition that tho greater portion 
should be met by the wealthy inhabit- 
ants of the districts either subscrib- 
ing to the college or presenting iC 
with adequate endowments. 

6th.^The Sanskrit This college 

appears to be so anomalous as to ad- 
mit of some special observations. 
Judging from successive reports of 
the college, nearly all the students 
follow the ordinary literary course 
prescribed by the University. Surely, 
if this were all the college attempted, 
the retention of an extra pandit in 


one of the neighhouring collogi*s 
would be a much more economical plan. 
Some of the pupils, however, n^ad a 
special Sanskrit course, the particu- 
lars of which are not given, but which 
must virtually amount to a course of 
instruction in the Hindu religion. 
Some might athrin that tho institu- 
tion is retained to encourage the study 
of Sanskrit in Bengal; but this is 
contradicted at once by tho fact that 
none but respectable and orthodox 
Hindus are admitted; and if one oi 
the students embrace Christianity he 
must be excluded, and cannot be re- 
admitted until he lias proved that he 
has apostatised to Hinduism again, 
as was seen in the case of Surendra 
Nath in I88d. The natural inference 
from this is that the college is a 
sectarian institution. 

Let it not be supposed that I object to an 
institution arranged on a religious 
basis. On the contrary, it appears to 
me that this is the only proper found- 
ation on which to work in India. 
But such colleges should receive 
nothing more than a grant-in-aid, 
which grant should not be more than 
abcut 35 per cent, of the total expen- 
diture. If the Sausknt College were 
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placed on tliis footing, no reasonable 
objection could be made to it, except 
perhaps that an institution receiving 
Government money should be open to 
all, irrespective of creed. 

Gth.^The Arts Department of the Presidency 
College, — I say the Arts Department, 
because, perhaps, the time has not come 
when a special department like the 
Engineering College can be left to 
private effort. But the Arts Depart- 
ment appears to be very expensive. 
It costs the State Its. 03,289 per 
annum, which is about the same as 
nine other colleges, viz., the Sanskrit, 
Berhampore, Cuttack, Kajshahye, and 
the five Christian colleges. This is 
surely a disproportionate amount. It 
may be argued that it should be 
retained as a model for the country. 
To this it may be replied that the 
model would be much more serviceable 
if it were less expensive. At present 
it is so extravagantly conducted that 
none can hope to reach the same 
standard ; whereas, if it were a pattern 
in economy as well as in efficiency, it 
would be more helpful to the cause of 
higher education in the land, and 
would be a practical model which 
might be followed in detail. 

Ques. 17 . — In the Province with which yon are 
nequainted, arc any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in tlie establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system? 

Ans. 17. — There can be no doubt that many are 
able and might be ready if the subject were fitly 
laid before them. The spirited way in which the 
Metropolitan Institution and City College are 
being carried on shows what may be done, and 
may indicate that the time has come when more 
reliance may lie placed on private effort. 

Ques. 19. — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the cases of (a) colleges, (b) boys^ 
schools, (r) girls' schools, [d) normal schools? 

Ans. Jfl.— This must be answered in the negative. 
The table of expenditure on colleges, given on 
j)age 13 of the Director's report for 1880-81, will 
show at least how vast is the disproportion between 
these grants and the sums spent by the Goveru- 
inont on its own colleges. From that table it will 
be seen that the proportion is ns 11 { to 1. Thus— 

Rf. 

1,285 students in 11 Government 

rolli'j^es cost tho Stnte . 2,22,747 
808 students in 5 aided colleges 

cost the State . . . 19,650 

I would suggest that the time is come when a 
revision should he made, and some settlement 
■-lioiild he arrived at as to what is a reasonable 
expenditure on a college, and what proportion of 
such reasonable expenditure should be borne by 
the State, both in its own colleges (if the Govern- 
ment continues to have colleges of its own) and 
in aided colleges. 

Ques. 25. — Do educated natives in your Pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. — This may be answered both in the 
iifiirniative and negative. That a largo number of 


educated natives do find remunerative employment 
is patent to all. They are competing successfully 
with Englishmen and Eurasians. At the same 
time many fairly educated natives remain unem- 
ployed, but this is partly their own fault. Various 
modes of employment, such as trade and farming, 
are looked down upon by the majority. Such a 
state of things is not to be wondered at, but the 
evil will soon pass away, though not without many 
in the meantime enduring much suffering. 

The inference to be drawn, perhaps, is that the 
establishment and continuance as well as the 
character of schools should be left more than it is 
to private enterprise and natural demand. If the 
Government withdraw itself to a large extent from 
superior education and confine its personal and 
direct efforts to primary education, it is possible 
that the number of educated natives" might for 
a time somewhat diminish. If it were so, though 
it is quite possible it may not happen, it need not 
be regretted in the present over-stocked condition 
of the market. But if the demand began again 
to increase, there need be no fear but that it would 
be abundantly supplied, 

Ques. Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? Do you think 
there is any truth in the statement that the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to 
tho Entrance Examination of the University? 
If so, arc you of opinion that this circumstance 
impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life? 

Aus. I do not consider that tho principal 
object of secondary schools is to store the mind 
with practical information, but rather to train it, 
so that it may be able wisely to acquire informa-^ 
tion. Of course, in the process of training, useful 
and practical subjects arc chosen. The University 
has often considered the propriety of changitg its 
Entrance standard with this in view ; hut I think 
it has rightly determined that it cannot do so to 
any extent without introducing greater evils and 
without hindering the main purposes of secondary 
instruction. 

On the other band, it is possible that mercantile 
and industrial schools would be popular in certain 
districts. Perhaps Government has too much 
fostered the idea that all higher English schools 
must be schools teaching to the Entrance standard, 
and has not left the matter suificiently in tho 
hands of the people themselves, who might have 
started more schools of the kind referred to if they 
had been more encouraged. 

It is worth consideration whether the Calcutta 
University might not establish examinations simi- 
lar to the junior Cambridge and senior Cambridge 
examinations, so arranging them as to encourage 
schools giving what is commonly called a com- 
mercial education, and granting certificates which 
might bo as much valued in their way as the 
Entrance certificate is at present, 

Ques. 38 . — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 
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Am. 58.— This seems to assume that Govern- 
ment institutions are much superior to all others. 
But this is not so clearly the case, if we are to 
judge by the University standarii and by the 
results obtained in the University examinations. 

The University will remain, whatever changes 
may be made in the colleges, and it will continue 
to set the standard of higher education. If all 
are put on the same footing, there will be a whole- 
some competition among them. The absence of 
official routine may also tend to bring really effi- 
cient teachers more to the front. There will be 
more likelihood of the prominent men being those 
who have a real love for their profession and make 
it the business of their lives. It does not appear 
to me that there would necessarily be any deterio- 
ration. 

If this is true in regard to the colleges, it may 
likewise be so in regard to secondary instruction j 
for in this department it is possible for Govern- 
ment control and inspection to be more effective, 
without Government itself being the instructor. 
This may be secured in two important directions — 
hi, by payment of grants by results ; and 2nd, by 
the estaolishment of a normal school for training 
teachers. The influence of Government may, 
perhaps, be quite as patent by wise and thorough 
inspection, and by pecuniary encouragement of 
excellent teaching and general efficiency, as by 


having schools of its own. There will then be 
more scope for original method and individual 
excellence. To the normal school would be added 
a model school, in which the newest methods and 
appliances would be illustrated. Moreover, along 
with the institution for training teachers, there 
might be organised a system of testing efficiency 
in teaching and granting certificates of merit. 
By this means teachers may be graded, as well as 
results tested. 

The same principles apply to primary education, 
but I must leave this subject to others, merely 
remarking that the wonderful results now being 
obtained in primary schools in England are owing 
very largely to the training of teachers and to 
good methods. It is here that we see most con- 
spicuously the adv.antago of practical training ami 
experience, and it is worthy of consideration whe- 
ther it may not be possible to attract to this 
country and utilise some men of wide experience 
in English board schools, national, or British 
schools. 

It seems to me, then, that it may be quite safe 
for Government to withdraw largely from direct 
teaching, if it will more widely and generously 
distribute its grants, and at the same time exercise 
a more thorough system of inspection, combined 
with a proper organisation for training and secur- 
ing qualified teachers. 


Cross-^examimtion o/tbe Rev. J. P. Ashton. 


By Mr. Bose. 

Q.— Will you please state your opinion as to 
the applicability of the system of payment by 
results to collegiate institutions ? 

A , — 1 have had no means of forming any opi- 
nion on this subject. 

By Mr. Blackeit. 

Q. L — You suggest in your answer 19 that some 
distinct conclusion should be arrived at as to the 
proper amount that should be spent on a college, 
and the proper proportion to be paid by the State : 
have you formed any definite scheme on this sub- 
ject for yourself? 

j, i.— 1 would divide the expense about equally 
between the Government grant, the fees, and the 
college funds. 

Q. 2 . — You spoke of the desirability of attract- 
ing to India men of experience in English board 
schools : how would you employ them ? 

A. 2 , — As teachers of model schools, or schools 
in central positions that might serve as models 
for the district, and also in inspecting and im- 
proving the methods of teaching, &c., in other 
schools. Men of practical experience are, 1 think, 
generally the best Inspectors. 

By Mr, Croft. 

Q. 1 . — With reference to your 25th answer, do 
you consider that in this country farming is 
likely to afford profitable emjiloyment to any 
considerable number of educated men ? 


A. 1 . — I should judge that it probably would 
do so, because many educated natives are relations 
of, or dependents on, large landed proprietors. 
Such a man might eitlier be employed as a steward 
for the general improvement of the land and 
crops, or lie might rent a portion of the land and 
engage in farming, as an English farmer does, 
with paid labour. 

Q. .9.— If the Government colleges were closed 
or transferred, would not instruction in physios 
be likely to be carried to a less higli standard, 
considering the cost of furnishing and maintain- 
ing efficient laboratories ? 

A, 2 . — I do not think that would necessarily 
follow, especially if, with that end in view, more 
liberal grants-iu-aid ^vero given, and special 
grants made for the purchase of apparatus. 

Q. 3.— You have expressed the opinion that the 
cost of a college should bo divided in about equal 
proportions between the Government grant, fees, 
and college funds. In aided colleges, the college 
funds are mostly provided by missionary bodies 
in the interests of religious instruction : do you 
think that in Government colleges the same con- 
tribution might properly be made by Government 
in the interests of secular instruction, thus raising 
the Goveniraent share of the co^t in Government 
colleges to about 66 j)er cent. ? 

A. 3 . — I think it would be Ixdtorif the wealthy 
of the country were to make contributions to the 
colleges in the shape of endowments, the Govern- 
ment contribution being, in the case of all colleges 
alike, limited to something like one-third. 


Evidence of the Rev. Dc. Banerjea. 


Before making the following statement, the 
Reverend Krishna Mohun Banerjea, the next wit- 
ness examined, said that he would premise that 
the statement be was going to read he drew up in 
consequence of a printed circular which had issued 


I from the Commission, asking him and others 
!■ to whom they were sent to draft a number of 
questions .and answers. But he found some diffi- 
culty in drafting question and answer, and he 
thought it better to make a statement, after 


Bengal. 
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wliich the Commission might examine or cross- 
examino him on it. He took it for granted that 
the Despatch of 1854 would be looked upon as a 
sort of statutory law on the subject by the Com- 
mission, and the Resolution under which the Com- 
mission was constituted by the Government of 
India to be all but statutory law. 

Ho then read out the following statement;— 

The main business of the Commission is to en- 
fjuire ^'into the manner in which effect has been 
given to the principles of the Despatch of 
1854; and to suggest such measures as it may 
think desirable in order to the further carrying 
out of the policy therein laid down.'^ Those prin- 
ciples are cited in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India (para. 6) constituting the Commis- 
sion — in the very words of the Secretary of 
State 

hL — The improvement and far wider extension 
of education, both English and ver- 
iiaciilar,^^ 

;9;iJ.-7-The institution of universities. 

3rd , — The establishment of training institutions, 
for raising up teachers for the various 
classes of schools. 

‘^///.*-The maintenance of the existing colleges 
and schools of high order. 

5///, — The establishment of additional zilla or 
middle schools. 

6f/i , — Increased attention to vernacular schools 
of elementary education, 

?th . — The introduction of a system of grants- 
in-aid, under which the efforts of 
private individuals and of local com- 
mittees would be stimulated and en- 
couraged by pecuniary grants. 

2. Tlie Resolution of Government docs not 
doubt (and I believe every person will also admit) 
tliat due attention lias been paid by Local Govern- 
ments to tbo Ist, 2iul, 4tb, and 5th of the above 
points, 

3. As the Governor General in Council very 
probably lays great stress in para. 20 oil the im- 
portant and dilKcult suhji'ot of female education,^' 
I cannot say on the 3rd of the above points tliat 
due attention lias been given to the establishment 
of training schools for raising up teachers for 
female education. 

4. Girth e 6th and 7th points a great deal re- 
quires to he done, especially in Bengal, and a con- 
siderable change of administrative policy will be 
necessary to do justiec to those points. 

5. Elementary edueation for the better (or, 
rather, middle) classes does not require much 
stimulus. Every parent secures that for his child- 
ren, whether they can afterwards follow it up in 
middle and high schools or not. Such persons 
haully require any aid, ns far as elementary educa- 
tion is concerned, and even in middle-class educa- 
tion they require hut little help. 

6. Few will controvert the correctness of the 
following statement in paragraph 9 of the Go- 
vernment Resolution ; It was iii view of the 
impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must be done to provide adequate means for the 
edueation of the natives of IndLV^ that the 
grant-in-aid system was elaborated and developed 
by the Despatch of 1854 ; and it is to the wider 
extension of this system, especially in connection 
with high and middle education, that the Govern, 
ment looks to set free funds which may then be 


made applicable to the promotion of the education 
of the masses. ^^The resources of the State 
ought,” as remarked by the Secretary of State in 
Despatch No. l3 of 25th April 1864, ^^to be so 
applied as to assist those who cannot be expected to 
help themselves ; and the richer classes of the people 
should gradually be induced to provide for their 
own education.” 

7. In Bengal, however, this point does not 
seem to have been sufficiently considered in all its 
bearings. Any authoritative call for attention to 
it appears to have been construed for an attempt 
to put down high education under cloak of pro- 
moting primary education. In truth, I myself 
had never seen, before the present movement, such 
an impartial and comprehensive resolution on the 
subject as the one which has constituted this 
Commission. I believe the feeling in Bengal has 
been that you cannot provide more substantially 
for the primary education of the masses without 
stinting the progress of high education. 

8. The present Resolution of the Government 
of India has, however, suggested ways and means 
which appear singularly feasible. Let high edu- 
cation support itself. The wealthier classes can 
well bear the whole burden of their childreiFs 
education ; and as for the middle classes now 
enjoying that benefit, more at the expense of the 
State and less at their own cost, the provision 
suggested by the Governor General in Council 
appears to meet all that may be fairly required. 
In all classes of the community there must be 
many failures and incompetencies in the career of 
high education. If picked boys can lie got at by 
competitive examinations in middle schools, they 
may receive scholarships from Government suffi- 
cient to cover the increments to the existing fees 
in high colleges, which may be necessary for their 
being entirely self-supporting. By this means, 
such boys of the middle classes as may prove com- 
petent for high edueation will have no difficulties 
in entering high colh'gcs. The scholarships need 
not be higluT than the necessary increments to 
existing college fees, and they may therefore 
answer the needs of a large number of candidates. 

9. It must bo remembered, also, that the times 
are now very much changed for the better. The 
Metropolitan Institution and the City College are 
contesting the palm of Kterary distinction with 
the General Assembly's and other Missionary in- 
stitutions, and all of them with the Pi'esidency 
and other Government colleges. 

10. It is quite possible that, if high colleges 
are left to their own resources, the allowances to 
professors may have to be reduced. Such reduc- 
tion, in the long run, will be a benefit, father 
than an injury, to the country. It is not neces- 
sary in these days to get out from England pro- 
fessors of history, or English literature, or even 
of mathematics, on high scales of salary. Private 
institutions have been known to pass students on 
those subjects even in Honours, where the precept- 
ors did not command one-quarter of the salaries 
paid in Government colleges. The Metropolitan 
Institution has just opened Law classes within 
its walls. I believe its professors will not 
command such salaries as the Presidency College 
allows; but I cannot believe that it will be unable 

j to prepare students for the law examinations of 

! the University. 

! 11. I believe the time for giving full effect to the 

Despatch of 1864 is come, if, indeed, it is ever to 
come. 
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12. Private enterprise is manifesting itself in 
many places, and, if allowed a fair field for exer- 
cise, will go on increasing every year. 

18, This fair field it cannot have so long as 
Government keeps rival institutions of its own 
on a largely expensive scale. 

14, One point, however, I must state which 
may deserve consideration. Where Government 
may have taken charofe of a school originally 
founded by natives (the Hindu School, for instance) 
under any expressed or implied conditions, those 
conditions must be respected j or, where it may 
have established on institution in the course of 
administering a will (as in the case of the Hooghly 
College and Muhammad Mohsin's Will), special 
considerations may be due. 

15, On the vexed question of religious differ- 
ences, I think the Goverument schools have not 
been able altogether to maintain the principle of 
strict neutrality. While the suggestions of the 
Secretary of Stale of 1859 (Lord Stanley, /.e., the 
present Earl of Derby), in a Despatch which I 
believe is the same that is referred to in para. 2 
of the Government Resolution, about allowing 
voluntary classes for religious instruction under 
voluntary teachers out of school-hours, have been 
entirely ignored, scientific professors of agnostic 
or materialistic principles have got entrance into 
colleges, to the detriment of all religion. This 
is neutrality with a vengeauce ! In truth, it 
may be said that physical and psychological 
science is now in a state of development winch 
has produced two definite schools, tlie theistic on 
the one hand, and the atheistic on the other hand, 
and those who bestow their patronage on the 
latter must be responsible for the injury done to 
all religion, I doubt whether, in the selection of 
scientific professors, the authorities consider any- 
thing beyond the fitness of the candidates as far 
as scientific attainments alone are concerned. 1 
doubt whether they take upon themselves to con- 
sider whether the candidate was tkeidk like the 
eminent Father Lafont, of Calcutta, or atheulic, 
like many names which are familiarly known. 

If). For a Government to entertain such a 
question may bo extremely invidious ; but if Gov- 
ernraent teach science at all, it must incur the 
responsibility of the consequences inseparable from 
the doctrines inculcated by agnostic or material- 
istic professors, selected and appointed by itself, 
for its own colleges. Non-interference with reli- 
gion cannot now be maintained without interfer- 
ing to see that no atheistic professor gets in to 
instil into youthful minds principles opposed to 
all religion, 

17. The generous suggestions contained in 
para. 10 of the Resolution of the Governor Gene- 
ral may obviate all the difficulties just alluded to, 
if Local Government officials make it their business 
zealously to give effect to those suggestions. On 
occasions of memorials to retiring Viceroys, and 
of raising patriotic and other funds, they have had 
no difficulty in finding zemindars and other native 
gentlemen ready with open purses. Endowment 
funds for educational colleges and schools may be 
thus raised, which may be placed in the hands of 
competent trustees appointed by Government. 

18. The best mode of extending primary edu- 
cation will (as it strikes me) be by enlisting the 
sympathies of zemindars and co-operating with 
them in the improvement of indigenous schools 
which may be founded in every villa'ge and ham- 


let. If radical changes are not prematurely at- 
tempted, and the guru^mahashogs (as the village 
teachers are called) do not find reasons for appre- 
hending their own immediate supersession, then 
every rupee spent from the puhlic coffers will find 
almost instant visible results. 

Questions by the Pheside^it, 

Q. l.*->-What opportunities have you had of 
forming an opinion upon the subject of education 
in Indi.a, and in what provinces has your experi- 
ence be^n gained ? 

J. 1, — The opportunities I have had arc inciden- 
tal in a great measure. I was myself brought up 
in Government schools and colleges from primary 
to collegiate education, and I have been a member 
of many native societies and institutions in which 
questions concerning education have often been 
discussed and meditated. I have also personally 
seen many schools of all kinds, but my knowledge 
and information are confined to Rougal, 

Q, 2 . — Have you been a professor in any 
school ? 

A. 2 . — I have been a professor at Bisliop^s 
College. 

Q. 3. — For bow many years? 

A, 3. — For sixteen years. 

Q, d. — Is Bishop^s ('ollcge a college which ex- 
clusively teaches Christians? 

A, 4, — Yes; and sometimes also young Native 
studonts who are not Christians, but rarely. 

Q. o.—Both Natives and Europeans? 

A, 5.— Yes. 

Q. 0, — With reference to your last statement, 
I wish to ask you about your own view of primary 
cdueatiou. Are you aware of what really has 
be(*n done hy the Directors of Public Instruction 
with the view of utilising gurus without unduly 
haras'^ing the people ? 

A. 6’.— I believe the system is very good ; if 
judiciously and gradually extended, it would meet 
tlie views and wishes of the zemindars, which 
would be a great help. 

Q. 7, — Do you think the zemindars could be 
induced to take up in their own villages the ques- 
tion of primary education to any large extent? 

A, 7 , — 1 believe that they may be induced to 
help in it to a considerable extent, if not to take 
it up altogether. Some zemindars have very large 
estates, like the Maharaja of Burdwau, who pays 
a great deal more in Government revenue than 
for his own use. 

Q. 8. — To what extent do you think the zemin- 
dars could be induced to take such an interest in 
primary education ? 

A, 8.— I believe it would depend in a great 
measure upon the way in which officials of the 
district take the question up. I have generally 
known zemindars and other wealthy persons zeal- 
ously take up and assist with their purses and 
their influence projects which emanate from the 
district Government officials. 

Q. 5>.“-Tlien do you think that if district 
Governnient officers were to express a strong 
interest in the primary educatiou, the zemindars 
of Bengal would take direct steps to promote that 
education ? 

8.— Yes, I believe so, 
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Q. iO.— Then, with reference to question 20 of 
the printed list,— how far is the wliole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, i. e,, one in which a school or col- 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

A, 10, ^Ab far as I know, I think it is all to the 
disadvantage of religion. The question I take to 
incau whether the administration of the educa- 
tional system is one by which religion has nothing 
to gain nor anything to sulFer from. 

Q. 11. — No! How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality ? 

A, 11 . — It is not one of practical neutrality; 
and, for reasons 1 have given, it can hardly be 
so. Education has advanced so far that one must 
now make up his mind. 

Q. 12 , — Do you think, then, that religions neu- 
trality is no longer possible in the State colleges 
of India? 

A. 12 , — Of high education— yes. 

Q, 13s — Do you think that religious neutrality 
is possible in the lower and primary schools ? 

A, iJ.-Ycs. 

Q. 14. — Then, why do you think religious neu- 
trality is not possible in the higher schools? 

A. Ms — Because the higher branches of know- 
ledge are not in that state in which professors of 
it may abstain from declaring for or against 
religion ; and you can no longer be neutral. Take 
Physical Science — that is now a large subject of 
great importance. If you have a Professor like 
Fr. Lafont, then, I say, it is all right ; but if you 
have Professors like some whose names I do not 
like to mention, who ignore God, who do not 
require God, nor any Author of the creation of 
the world, and nothing supernatural to explain 
any jdienoiueua ; — if you liave such Professors 
there is no religious uoutiality. 

Q, 15 . — Do the Professors in the higher colleges 
ignore religion more than Professors in the lower 
colleges ? 

As lo.— In the lower colleges they have not 
such occasions, as they do not take up the higher 
branches of study. They are not called upon to 
declare on such phenomena, and therefore I said 
that in the lower classes you might maintain 
the position which in the higher classes appears to 
bo impossible.! 

Q. i6’.— You have mentioned one distinguished 
Professor, Fr. Lafont, of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. Do you find Professors belonging to Pro- 
testant or Hindu religions ignoring religion, or 
rather being opposed to religion in their teach- 
ing? 

As iff.— I merely named Fr. Lafont because he 
is one of the most celebrated of scientific (Aeists 
as against scientific atheists iu this country. 

Q. i?.- Would it be possible to have high class 
teaching under your ideas of the duty of religious 
teaching by means of Hindu Professors ? 

A. 78.— The duty of religious teaching? Ido 
not mean that there is any positive duty. I think 
it will explain my meaning better if I mention 


Dr. Sircar. He is not an atheist ; he is a theist 
like Fr. Lafont, though a Hindu. 

Qs ii^.— Do you think the existing professional 
staff, so far as the Protestant and Hindu members 
of it are concerned, come under your epithet of 
I atheistic? 

I As 19. — I can hardly make such an assertion as 
1 that. What I say is this. I have noticed in 
I many young men brought up in Government in- 
stitutions ideas of atheism which, in my opinion, 
they must have imbibed in those institutions; 
and without making any special accusation against 
any one, I may say that if Government is not 
prepared to select Professors who are of the theistic 
stamp like Fr. Lafont,— if Government does not 
take up that question, it runs the risk of a fearful 
responsibility of patronising a doctrine opposed to 
all religion, 

Q. 20. — How can Government practically take 
up that question ? 

A. 20. — That is just the point. If Government 
cannot take it up, then this conclusion must be 
made by tlie Government itself. All I can say is 
that if you wish to beay the burden, then you 
must bear it and take the consequences. If you 
feel the inconveniences, it is for yourselves to 
help yourselves. I need not suggest or dictate 
anything. 

Q. 21. — Then you have no practical suggestion 
to make with the view of remedying what you 
consider to be a great practical evil ? 

A. .87.— As far as this is concerned, if I am 
pressed I should say that the Government should 
retire from such a false position, because I cannot 
fancy the possibility of their making such a selec- 
tion as might keep out atheistic teaching; and 
therefore if I am pressed to say something, I 
must say the only way of escape that I can see is 
to have nothing to do with it. 

Q. 22. — Then your only suggestion is that, 
with the view of Government avoiding an atheistic 
tendency in its teaching, they should retire from 
the field of high-class education? 

A. 22 — I should think so, 

Q.'23. — Do you think that the Government 
should establish any religious test as requisite for 
qualifying an officer for the position of Professor 
in a higher class school ? 

A. 23s — I think they ought to have such a test 
as the House of Lords lately proposed to legislate 
for, I believe ; namely, that a man entering Parlia- 
ment may not ignore or deny the existence of a 
Supreme Being ;— that being the root of all reli- 
gion, Government ought also to bo satisfied on 
that point. 

Q, 24. — Then to remedy the evil you complained 
of, would you recommend the Government to en- 
force a religions test by which each Professor should 
declare himself a believer at least in one God before 
he is eligible for teaching in a higher School ? 

As 24 . — I certainly should say so. 

Q. 26 . — With reference to question 21, what 
classes particularly avail themselves of Government 
and aided schools and colleges ? 

A. 25.— Classes, from the Hindu point of view, 
mean castes. All the better classes look for the 
best education they can get. 





Q, 26.^T mean wliat classes particularly ? 

A. 26, — The better classes avail themselves as 
far as their mcaus allow. 

Q. 27.— How far is the complaint well founded 
that the wealthier classes do not pay enoui^h for 
such education ? What is the rate of fees payable 
for higher education in your province; and do you 
consider it adequate? 

A, 27.— In defining the word wealthy/^ I 
should say that every Hindu who earns from 
Rs, 300 to Rs. 400 a monthought to be considered 
a person who should pay for all his children's 
education, without looking for aid from the taxa- 
lion of the country. That is done amongst Native 
Christians. 

Q, 28.— But I find that of 331 students in the 
Presidency College, 308 belong to the middle 
classes, whoso incomes arc presumably Rs. 200 a 
year and upwards, while 33 belong to the wealthy 
classes. Do you think that these 308 students 
represent incomes of from Ra, 300 to Rs. 400 per 
mensem for each family ? 

A. 23. — I cannot speak so precisely about that. 
Rs. 200 and upwards, — the iniiximmn is not given; 
so that wc don't know what the average is, 

Q, 29. — If you think that the classes with 
Rs. 300 to lls. 400 a month are tlie classes which 
should entirely pay for their education in Govern- 
ment colleges, do you think that tlie classes with 
Rs. 20 a month should pay the entire cost of their 
education in Government colleges ? 

A. 29, — I don't think that classes with Rs. 20 
per mensem can be expected to ])ay all the ex- 
penses, or the existing fees either. I would 
add 1 don’t think they could he expected to pay 
all the expenses even of middle class schools 
either. 

3f),— With reference to question 27, do you 
think there is any truth in the statement that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to the Entrance Examination of the University? 
If 80 , are .you of opinion that this circumstance 
impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life ? 

A. 30, — I wish to make a remark witli reference 
to the pre-University system. I don’t think that 
in tl»at respect a practically efficient education is 
imparted, less than it was before tlic University 
was established, — that is, so far as technical educa- 
tion is concerned. 

I don’t think that before the University any- 
thing was taught in any school whicli had re- 
ference to manual labour. I think in one sense, 
which I shall mention presently, undue attention 
i.s paid to the Entrance Examination. But I don't 
think it has impaired anything which these schools 
imparted l)eforo the instilulion of the University, 
Tlie middle-class schools taught literature, history, 
and, as far as they could, science. They never 
even before the University was established pretend- 
ed to teach any penmanship, or , anything that was 
fitting for a clerk’s lile. -The Entrance Examina- 
tion docs not bar a person from taking up a clerk’s 
position, any more than before the University was 
established. I don’t think tlie University has done 
any harm in that respect, hut undue attention is 
paid in the world to it. The University itself 
is quite innocent; hut some persons mistake the 
EiRrance Examination as a sort of University dis~ 
lindm, and 1 have known officials giving pre- 
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ference to persons who have passed the Entrance 
Examination for appointments at their disposal. 
That I believe is giving too much importance to 
it, and 1 must say that in certain schools, the most 
important department of which should have been 
religions instruction, they do attach a little too 
much importance to the Entrance Examination, 
though for purposes which may bo quite consistent 
with their main object. But still I think there 
is a temptation to divert the mind from its proper 
object, and lean too much on the Entrance Exami- 
nation, which is simply a beginning for boys of an 
under-graduate’s life. 

Q. 51.— With reference to question 36, In 
a complete scheme of education for India, what 
parts can, in your opinion, be most effectively 
taken by the State and by other agencies ?” 

A, 31 , — The State, under its fundamental prin- 
ciples in India, cannot take up such portions of 
education as are either connected witli, or border 
upon, religious teaching. Of course, it can lake 
up primary education without any conceivable oh- 
jeetion ; and secondary education, i. e., education 
of the middle classes, to a certain extent ; hut 
I think that the Despatch of 1851* seems to 
ordain that the State can best do it by aiding 
and inspecting," leaving out all other points 
where the main responsibility lies upon other per- 
sons. 

Q. 52.— Tlion I take it to he your answer tiiat 
the State can best confine the work of education in 
India by aiding and inspecting, but not by direct 
agency ? 

A, 52.— Yes; so far as regards higher and 
middle education. 

Q, 55,— Then do you think the direct agency 
of the State should bo confined to primary instruc- 
tion in India ? 

A, 55.— Yes, I think it should he, if necessary, 
albeit without refusing or discouraging aid from' 
private zemindars and others. 

Q. 54.— Do I gather that your objection as 
to the State having any direct connection with it 
is based upon religion itself? 

A. 54.- Yes. 

Q. 5o.— With reference to question 37, What 
effect do you think the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment to a large extent from the direct manage- 
ments of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
j local purposes ? " 

i A. 36,— ‘1 think that ultimately it would he all 
the better for the spread of education and the 
growth of a spirit of self-reliance, and it would best 
accord with that spirit of local self-government 
which is now moving the Native mind. 

Q. 57.— With reference to Question 38, “ In the 
event of the Government withdrawing to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or 
colleges," do you apprehend that the standard of 
instruction in any class of institutions would de- 
teriorate ? If you think so, wh.it measures would 
you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

A, 57.— Not certainly permanently or to any 
great extent. Private institutions, such as the 
Metropolitan School, the Hare School, the City 
College, and others would receive a great impetus, 
1 think. Such institations would make all the 
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efFortfl in ihoir power to keep up the standard of 
education iu colIei,^L‘8, and the University itself 
may be trusted also to see that that standard is 
not lowered to any appreciable extent. 

Q. 58.— With reference to question 89, have 
you any sufj^estions to make ? 

The (piestion is as follows : Doe^ definite in- 
struction in duty and the principles of moral con- 
duct occupy any place in the course of Govern, 
incut collc^^es and schools ? Have you any sugges- 
tions to make on this suliject ? 

A. 58.— I am afraid they don^t even profess to 
do that. Of course, there are many books which 
are read vvbicii have a good moral tendency, and 
the English literature contains many such books. 
Except to that extent, deliuite instructions in duty 
and princi[)le 8 of moral conduct do not'occupy a place 
in the course of Government collegiate education. 

Q, 39. — With reforenoo to question 43, do you 
know of any mixed schools ? 

A, 39. — 1 think there are some j hut I don^t 
think that is a healthy state of things. I think 
there should not he mixed schools for boys and 
girls j it is because female education is not attend- 
ed to that the system exists for girls going to 
schools where tlie majority are hoys. 

Q. 40. — Have you known’ of any evil result of 
little hoys and girls attending the same school ? 

A. 40. — I have not observed it in any Native 
school, hut I have heard of evil resulting in other 
schools. 

Q, 4 !. — Tn what kind of schools? 

A. 41 . — In Eurasian schools. 

Q. 42 . — Have you heard of any evil resulting 
from little hoys and gills attending Native schools? 

A. 42, — 1 have not heard of any ; such sehools 
do not exist to any large extent ; hut I think upon 
principle that should not be so. 

Q, 43. — In reference to question 44, what, in 
your opinion, is the best method of providing 
teaching for girls ? 

A. 43. — There should ho trained female teachers 
for girls. 

Q, 44. — How would you provide such trained 
teacheis ? 

A. 44.— By means of normal schools, in which 
females are trained to teach. 

Q. 45.— Would you confine these female nor- 
mal schools entirely to females? 


45. —Yes, entirely ; I am not an advocate 
for male teuohers in female schools. 

Q, 46 . — If a female training school was estab- 
lished even in Calcutta, would there be consider- 
able attendance of Natives- in such schools? 

A. 45 .— Yes, I think there would be ; there are 
manyBrahmos and Native Christians who might 
apply, and even Hindus might gradually do so. 

Q, 47 .— Has any such attempt been made? 

A, 47.— Not to my knowledge. 

Q 48. — In reference to question 46, In the 
promotion of female education what share has 
already been taken by European ladies ; and how 
far would it he possible to increase the interest 
which ladies might take in this cause ?’^ — what is 
your opinion ? 

A. 48. — European ladies have taken a great part 
in female education. Without European ladies 
female education could not get on satisfactorily. 

Q. 49. — Apart from European ladies, is there 
any considerable supply of female teachers— trained 
female teachers— at present existing ? 

A. 49. — There are teachers not very well trained, 
but fair. There are some female teachers who are 
fairly competent to do the work under the super- 
vision of European ladies. 

Q. 50.— Where have these Native female trained 
teachers obtained their education ? 

A, 50. — I doi/t know that they have been spe- 
cially trained for it. 

Q. 51.— I ask where tliese female trained teach- 
ers obtained their education. 

J, 51 — Generally in missionary schools. 

Q, 55.— With reference to question 47 — ^‘What 
do you regard as the chief defects, other than any 
to which you have already referred, that experi- 
ence has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered?' — 
what suggestions have you to make for the remedy 
of such defects ? 

A, 52. — I don't know I liave to add anything 
to what I have already said before. That thu 
Educatiimal Department docs a great deal of good, 
there is no doubt ; at one time, I should say, it 
was absolutely necessary, but education has ad- 
vanced now to such an extent that the necessity 
does not continue to be the same, for teaching 
purposes. 


Cross-examination of thb Rev. Dr. Banerjea. 


By Mr. IIowell. 

9 . I.— Please explain your 21st answer, that 
“due attention.'' has been paid by Local Govern- 
ments" to your first point, and say to what Local 
Government you refer. 

A, i.— I think they have done as much both 
in the English and the vernacular, as could he ex- 
pected. By adequate I don't mean to say it is 
incapable of improvement; but what I mean is 
tiiat fair attention has been paid — adequate atten- 
tion I am unwilling (0 use the word ‘^enough," 
because enough " would mean that no more was 
necessary. No system could he said to have done 
enough iu that sense, hut I tliink as much has 
been done os could be expected from the amount 
of funds and resources. 


Q. 2 . — Please explain fully your statement in 
paragraph 2 , “ let high education support itself," 
and say to what “ provision '.' of the Governor 
General in Council you refer. 

A, 5.— There 1 was referring to a paragraph of 
the Resolution of the Government of India, which 
took up the question of the way in which high 
education might be dealt with without being in- 
jured; and the question was raised because the 
Council of the Governor General had been in- 
formed that it was not only the wealthier classes 
hut the middle classes also which derived benefit 
from colleges of high education, and the Governor 
General in Council proposed that the fees should 
he so fur increased as might be necessary for the 
institutions becoming self-supporting ; and then 
as to pei-sons of moderate meaus, the really pro- 
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raising boys should be selected by competitive ex- 
aminations for scholarships and be thereby pro- 
raoted to the higher schools. • . . • i 

Q. 3.— To what rival institutions do you 
refer? 

A, 3. — To all the other local institutions spring- 
ing up from private enterprise. 

Q. 4, — Can you mention any instances? 

A, 4, — 1 don^t wish to refer to particular 
persons; but I must say this, that Government 
institutions have often drawn away professors 
from other institutions. I know many mission- 
ary and other institutions which have lost their 
professors who had come out on very moderate 
incomes, leaving them, and joining Government 
colleges. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. i.— Assuming that female normal schools 
were established in Calcutta and other large cities 
of Bengal, and duly attended, do you not consider 
that in the present condition of Native society a 
difficulty would occur in inducing the female 
teachers to leave their families in those cities and 
undertake service elsewhere in towns or villages to 
which they were strangers ? 

A, 1. — That might be an evil, but still on the 
spot where these institutions are, they might be 
found willing to serve. 

Q. 2. — Are you aware that for several years a 
school of this sort was maintained in Hyderabad in 
Sind, and yet none of the trained teachers would 
accept service outside Hyderabad ? 

A, 2. — No, I was not aware of that. This is 
what I mean. I said I should not expect Hindu 
females to leave their homes, and go to out- 
stations as a rule. 

Q. 3 . — Then you would maintain normal schools 
merely to supply the small demand for teacdiers 
in a single town. That would surely be very ex- 
pensive. 

A» 3.— In Bengal, society has so far improved 
that trained teachers might go from place to place 
to some extent — especially Brahmos and Native 
Christians; but the difficulty you mention might 
not be altogether obviated. Still, when once in- 
troduced, it might find its own way and then 
begin to develope ; and though there mi^ht be 
difficulties in die first instance, they miglit give 
way by reason of pnigress. 

Q, 4 , — Would the objection you have expressed 
to the employment of male teachers in girls' schooU 
disappear if these teachers were the husbands of 
the female teachers? 

A, 4 . — Yes, it might disappear then. 

Q. S.—You informed the President that yon 
were acejuainted with the recent changes intio- 
duced in Bengal for developing elemeiitarv edu- 
cation ; yet you have stated that important 
changes of policy are necessary before the elemen- 
tary education of the masses in Bengal can he 
considered to be put on a sound basis. What 
changes of policy do you refer to ? 

A» 5.— The policy of making a system of 
grants-in-aid as the principal effort of Government 
and the maintaining of ita own schools and col- 
leges as a secondary one. That, as 1 understand, 
would be just reversing the present policy. 


Q. 6, — In the event of your relying entirely 
upon aided schools for the diffusion of primary 
education, would not you consider it essential for 
their success that there should be a proper and 
regular system of annual inspection, that the 
schools should he examined in situ and not merely 
at centres, and that trained teachers should be 
gradually introduced in the place of uutrained 
men ? 

A. 6. — Quite so ; the system of grants-in-aid 
include all that : they are essential parts of my 
scheme. 

I think that inspection is in itself an integral 
portion of the grant-in-aid system; I douT think 
Inspectors have any other principal duty than that 
of seeing that Government-appointed, and also 
aided, schools are^oing their duty. 

I consider the substitution of trained teachers 
also essential. 1 take it for granted that the 
grant-in-ald system is now to be conducted on the 
very same principle, generally at any rate. 

Q. 7. — Are the aided jirimary schools in Bengal 
at present examined in situ / 

A, 7. — That is the impression I have; I can't 
explain what the proposals are in detail. 

Q. 6 . — With regard to your remarks about 
colleges, do you consider that English professors 
are no longer required, or merely that they are 
over-paid ? 

A. 3.— 'They are certainly over-paid ; I cannot 
say positively that they are no longer required ; 
but certainly I can say that they are not wanted 
to the same extent as before. 

Q. 3.— On what principle would you fix their 
salaries ? 

A. .9. — That is a question of financial policy 
which is impossible for me to detail. 

Q. 10. — It does not depend, you think, upou 
the law of supply and demand for that class of 
educated ability ? If so, that is a hard economic 
fact which fiscal policy must accept. 

A. 10. — I consider that when a gentleman 
comes out to India in connection with a private 
institution upon a moderate salary, and then joins 
a Government institution, where perhaps he gets 
double or treble that allowance, it is impossible to 
say under present circumstances what would bo 
the rule of the case. 

This to a certain extent indicates the state of 
the market, wliich of course by other tests may bo 
disturbed again. 

Q. 11. — Do you not suppose that the gentlemen 
to whom you refer, who came out on a lower salary, 
were actuated by a philanthropic or some other 
sentimental motive, iiidependeut of tlie mere 
marketable value of their attaiuiueuts? 

A. ii.— Not in all cases. 

By THE IIev, Mr. Miller. 

Q, 1 ^ — You speak of colleges being made self- 
suppoiting, i. (?., being maintained \a holly by fees; 
would there not be a danger of the fees being 
brought down below the self-supporting point by 
colleges under-selling one another? How do you 
propose to meet this danger? 

A. I. — That is a question of politi(‘al economy 
in reference to demand and supply; but all this 
while we are supposing that there might be, or 
would be, grants-in-aid from the Government, and 
that to a certain extent may settle the difficulty. 
I think that these questions are difficult, and will 



find tiieir own remedy in practice, It is, like in 
other things, one party under-selling another. 
They will right themselves. 

Q, lleferiiog to the questions put to you 
by the President on religious neutrality, and your 
answers to them, do you consider that there is any 
way by which Government can effectually main- 
tain neutrality except by withdrawing from the 
management of colleges and high schools? 

J, 2 , — I mean if you take it upon the present 
fundamental principles which it has itself declared, 
and which it has mainly observed, it must be so. 
What I mean is that if Government were not 
proltibited from proper interference with religion, 
then of course Government might in that respect 
h) as good a director of its coHjge as a Brahmo 
Sabha might be of a Brahmo college. But 
Government not professing any special creed of 
its own, the best thing for it is to retire, 

Q, 3 , — Referring to the questions put to you 
by the President regarding fees in Government 
schools and colleges, and your answers to them, 
do you think that a well-devised system of scholar- 
ships would provide with higher education as 
many boys of classes unable to pay for their own 
education as it is for the good of the community 
to educate highly ? 

A> 3.— I think on the whole it would, because 
a great many, of whatever classes, that aspire for 
high education after all fail. Sometimes out of 
some Entrance candidates, perhaps more 

than 1,000 fail. Taking all that into consideration, 
and also supposing that the Government would be 
liberal in di'^pensing scholarships, it might do all 
that was fairly required. 

By Mil. Beowning. 

Q, I, — With reference to your statement in 
reply to a question put by Mr. Lee-Warner, that 
all aided primary schools should be examinied in 
situ, are yon aware that there are 43,000 aided 
schools in Bengal ? 

A. I.— -1 donTknow what the numbers are, but 
my idea is that the schools are generally inspected. 

Q. 2 . — Have you considered that the Govern- 
ment of India, in their Resolution constituting 
the Commission, admit that if there is any great 
extension of {irimniy schools, arrangements must 
te made for seeuriug the assistance of a large 
amount of voluntary agency in the work of in- 
spection and examination ? What voluntary agency 
would you propose? 

A, 2.— Ollieevs of Government might find a 
great many persons in their own circles willing 
to assist them in their efforts, and sometimes feel- 
ing themselves proud of any assistance which they 
might be able to render. Such persons would be 
found everywhere, especially iu the case of primary 
schools, wherein many competent persons might 
be obtained. 

Q. 5.— Are there many persons in Bengal who 
could be employed to inspect primary schools effi- 
ciently.? 

A, J.— Yes, I think so. 

Q. In puragiaph 3 of your statemout, do 
you mean to say tiuit in your opinion due atten- 
tion has not bceu given to the establishment of 
tiaining schools for teachers for girls^ schools? 

A. 4. — 1 mean that Government has no scliools 
of tiiis nature ; that it has established no normal 
echoiil of this nature for the training of teachers 
for normal schools. 


Q, 5, Do you mean that in Bengal the 
Government has no training schools of this 
nature? 

5, — I have not heard of any normal schools 
of this nature. 

Q, 6 » — Are you aware that in Bengal there are 
nineteen Government and aided training schools 
for masters and two aided schools for mistresses ? 

A* 6'. — Yes. 

Q. 7. — May not an aided school for training 
mistresses be as efficient as a Government school ? 

A, 7. — Oh, yea, I think it raght ; but I was only 
speaking on the points which were mentioned in 
the despatch. 

Q. 8.— You have said the men should not be 
employed as teachers in girls’ schools; should the 
women admitted to training schools be married or 
widows ? 

A. 8. — 1 could not propose any strict rule on 
the subject. 

Q, 9 , — In the present state of Native society, 
can unmarried women or widows bo employed 
as schoolmistresses in places remote from their 
houses, without the risk of grave scandal ? 

A. 9.-^1 believe to some extent they might, 
if they be Hindus, includiug both Native Chris- 
tians and Brahmos. 

Q. 10.— In the event of married women being 
trained as schoolmistresses, have you considered 
what should be done if, after they have completed 
their course, their husbands refuse to accompany 
them to the villages or towns in which the schools 
to which they have been appointed are situated? 

A» 10.— Yes, in view of that very difficulty. I 
said I would not lay down any rule on the subject, 

Q, 11. — Do you think that a woman, who is 
not the only wife of her husband, should be em- 
ployed as a schoolmistress, or admitted into a 
training school ? 

A. 11,— That depends upon circumstances and 
facts. In the case of a Kulin polygamist Brahmin 
there may be some poor creature, for whom the 
husband does not care at all whom it might be 
advisable to use as a teacher, but, as 1 have said 
before, it is difficult to lay down any rule on the 
subject. 

Q. 15.— If a woman who was not the only wife 
of her husband were employed as a schoolmistress, 
do you not think that the husband would bo likely 
to desert the wife so employed ? 

A, 15.— That, again, is a difficult question. For 
instance, I have known of Kulin Bralimins having 
70 or 80 wives, and the husband not caring for 
most of them. 

Q. 13. — Do your countrymen generally regard 
with approval the education of girls at schools ? 

A. 13. — They are now, I may say, beginning to 
feel this, .but not very generally. There was a 
time 50 years ago when perhaps not a single girl 
of a respectable family could be found attending 
school, but I have now known persons of the highest 
position in society goingto the Bethunc School, and 
therefore I say that it is developing itself daily 
and that old prejudices are disappearing. 

Q. 14.— Still, the approval is not general ? 

A, 14. — No, I cannot say it is general ; it is 
limited, of course, as far as numbers are concerned, 

Q. 15, — Does your 5th paragraph refer only to 
Bengal or to all the provinces of India? 
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A, 15 , — 1 speak chiefly for Benfifal but I be- 
lieve, as far ns it ^oes, it applies to tbe other pro- 
vinces also. I should say every person of any 
position in India would teach his son something. 
In Bengal I know it is the ease. 

Q, If throughout India every middle-class 
parent secures for his children elementary educa- 
tion, how do you account for the fact that in 18<‘t2 
Sir Richard Temple wrote that the eastern and 
southern districts of the Central Provinces ^‘have 
not one indigenous school to fifty villages 

J, 16 . — That might bo so. I have nothing to 
say in contradiction of it. I only suppose that 
every person of any position would teach some- 
thing to his children ; and in Bengal I do think 
that is the case. I said so because it is a religious 
rule for a parent to begin teaobing bis son when 
he is five years old, preceded by a religious cere- 
mony which is called “ Vidyarambh/^ i, c., the 
cvminenceminl of education. So I should think 
that that -being the caftC, all over the country there 
should be something of the kind. 1 am not sulli- 
ciciitly experienced in other provinces to say any- 
thing positively. 

Q. 17. — Is the religious ceremony mentioned 
by you called the Gf/atri 7 

A. 17, — No, that is peculiar to Rrabmitis, ami 
at the time when a Brahmin boy is invested with 
the sacred cord. But the other I have mentioned 
is not that. It is called the Vid^a Jirambha^ the 
commencement of learning at the age of 5 years. 
The Gyatri is never used under the age of 9 or 10, 

Q. IS, — Are you aware that in the Deccan 
there is no generally observed religious ceremony 
called the Vidya Anirnbha? 

A, 18. — I was not aware. 

JQ , — Are you aware that though the grant- 
iii-aid rules for the Central Provinces for indi- 
genous schools are liberal, yet that indigenous 
schoolmasters cannot be induced to open private 
schools except in tbe larger towns ? 

A. 19. — I am not aware of that I believe that 
education and learning are at a discount in such 
places. 

Q. 20. — Where education and learning arc at a 
discount, should not Government establish elemen- 
tary schools ? 

A, 20. — By all means. 

Q. 21. — N>>t on the grnnt-in-aid system ? 

A. 21. — Not necessaiily; I think if Govern- 
ment can with an enlightened system get the 
])Oople to do it for themselves, that would be the 
best; but tbe next best course would be for the 
Government to do so itself, as it did at one time 
in Bengal, when the intervention of Government 
was absolutely necessary. 

Q. 22. — With reference to your paragraph 10, 
do you not tliiiik that tbe best iustraction procur- 
able should be given in our colleges? 

A. 22. — Certainly the best instruction procur- 
able in consistency with all right principles. I 
mean the best practicable instruction under all 
circumstances. 

Q. 22. — Do you think that a native of tbisemn- 
try, whose mother-tongue is not English, can 
teach English literature as ediciently as an edu- 
cated Englishman. 

i. Well, I cannot say as efficiently,” 
but we see from experience that many 'are doing 
60 . I wish I may be allowed to mention in- 
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stances. A nativ‘*of India, in one instance, in tbe 
Indian Civil Service Exnminition held in London, 
stood second in English Literature aud therefore 
above all English candidates except one. I mean 
Bahoo Komesh Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

I Q. 24. — If Government officials acted as you 

I seem to suggest in your 17th pnragrapli, would they 
not he accused of establisliing a system of forced 
benevolences for schools, and would not that sys- 
tem tend to make a school unpopular ? 

A. 24. — Well, they have not been accused of 
doing the same thing when collecting subscriptions 
for memorials to retiring Viceroys and for several 
other jiurposes with the sanction of Governinent. 
And if they were not accused on those occasions, 

I do not see why they should l)e accused upon 
this; and if this is the case, I think it would be 
tbe best system of forced benevolences that 1 have 
ever known. 

Q. 25. — And w^onld not such a system tend to 
make scbools unpopular? 

A. 25. — I do not think so. 

J?y Mr. Ranganaba Mudaltar. 

Q. 1 . — Ph'ase state wbellier higher education 
could be made self-sup])orling simply by raising 
the tees, or by reducing the expenditure also. 

A. 7.— I .say this, lliat all the.se me.ins taken 
together, viz., fees to bo increased, expenditure to 
be curtailed, and a system of seholarships estab- 
li.shed l)y which boy.s from the hnver schools might 
be pushed on, may answer the piirjiose. Taking 
all these tog(*ther, I tliink that higher education 
would not sulfer to any ap]in‘eiahl(‘ extent. I do 
not rely upon any one jiartieuhir means, 

Q.2. — Is it your opinion that the majority of 
students in the colleges of Jlengal do not belong to 
the middle or lower classes? 

A. 2. — They certainly do belong to the middle 
classes, and they uIm) may belong* to the lower 
classes, if l)y lower you mean lower castes. It is 
very difficult to distinguish between high, middle, 
and low. 1 fancy, in that respect, they may be- 
long to all classes. 

Q. 3 . — The question is whether the m ijority 
belong to the middle classes. 

A. 3. — I sliould say that the majority belong 
to the middle classes ; therefore I say that I was 
astounded at hearing of the pupil.softhePre.Ki- 
d(*ncy College that tlieir parents had incomes not 
more than \U. 200 per annum. I doii^t think that 
many such are to be found in any colleges. 
[While correcting proofs, I fed it only ju.st to Mr. 
Tawney to add that 1 believe what Air. Tawney 
was supposed to have said was a inisapprelicnsion 
In a newspaper report of his evidence he was 
repre.sentcd— not as speaking of the son of a per- 
son who had Rs. 200 per annum as earnings, but 
of one who bad realis('d property yielding an in- 
come of R.S. 200 per annum — in addition, I sup- 
pose, to other earnings — K. M. Bane'UKa ] 

Q. 4 . — If they do belong to the middle classes, 
how is a college made self-supporting by paying 
out of Government funds a large part of the fees ? 

A. 4. — At present the Government is supposed 
to be paying most of tbe expenses, if not all, o( 
all these colleges. 1 think that they might find 
a way whereby extremes might practically meet, 
j It is difficult for me to give anything like a finan- 
I cial budget on the spur of the moment. 

01 
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Q. 5.— 'You say that it is not necessary to get 
out from England, in these days, Professors of 
Hintoiy or English Literature, or even of Mathe. 
mnticfi, on high soales of salary/^ Is it really your 
opinion that it is easier for a Native to make a 
good Professor of English Literature than a good 
Professor of Mathematics ? 

//. — I used the word “even/^ because I 

should say it was the more diilieult of the otlier 
two subjects — not in any othei sense. 

Q. 0. — Am I right in taking you to mean that 
Natives should be more largely employed than at 
present as Teachers and Professors of high schools 
and colleges, and that there would tlius be a sav- 
ing of money without loss of ertieicncy ? 

A. 6. — Yes, 1 mean that generally. When I 
said employed/^ f meant Native talent should be 
utilised more in the spread of education, and that 
it can he done without detriment to the quality of 
the school. 

Q. 7.— If it is a breach of neutrality for the 
Government to appoint agnostic or materialistic 
Professors, does it not seem to be equally a breach 
of neutrality to withhold appointnieuts from them ? 

A. 7. — Yes, if in the eyes of Government aiheism 
and were both vmaUtf on a par; but I 
think Goveriiinent would repudiate such an idea 
as that. 

Q. S.— If an atheistic Professor instils into 
youthful minds principles opposed to all rdufion^ 
why should not the obvious course of praying for 
his removal bo adopted. 

A. 8. — I do not mean you may not pray for 
his removal. I should say (hat would he a cura- 
tive thing, hut I was speaking of the preventive. 
Prevention is heiter than cure. 

Q, /?,— Is tlie taint of materialism, which you 
say you discovered in students of Government 
colleges, peculiar to the students of those colleges, 
or IS it one of the consequences occasionally tlow- 
ing from the study of Physical Science? 

A. 9 . — I say llowing fiom tiie eiTusions of the 
class I alluded to. I doiiT think it flows from the 
lectures of Fr. Lafont, the most eminent scientist 
ill India. 

Q, 10 . — Is it your opinion that the influence of 
University examinations has tended to secularise 
some mission .^cln)ols? 

A. 10. — Well, to a small extent. 

Q. 11. — Do you consider it possible for a mis- 
sion college to combine a due amount of religious 
instruetioii with the amount of instruction in 
secular studies necessary for securing high success 
for its ))upils in the Uuiverhiiy examimilions ? 

A, 11. — Yes, I do. I think Oxford did that for 
a long time, and ‘11 docs. A great many of the 
most illustrious l/nivcrsitics in Europe were 
originally religious foundations, and they did jus- 
tice to all branches of learning. It was the 
alumni of those Universities who were the pioneers 
of modern science. 

Q. 12. — Is it your opinion that to send aheathen 
Educational Inspector into a school under the 
inanagomcnt of Christian missionaries is a breach 
of iieutvality ? If so, it nu>t ho oipially a breach 
of neutrality to send a Cliristian Inspector into a 
school under the mauaoeuient of Hindus or 
^luliaminadaus? 

A. 12.— \ eanm I lay down any general rule on 
tlie siihjt'ct. If tlic authoiities of missionary 


colleges might be offended by It, then I should say 
that an Educational Department should not, in 
that way, act offensively. But if you can help it, 
you should send a Christian Inspector in place of 
a heathen one. 

Q, 13. — You say in your written statement that 
the best mode of extending primary education is 
to co-operate with the zemindars and help the 
guru mohashop ; you also hold that direct Govern- 
ment agency should be employed on primary edu- 
cation. How do you reconcile these statements ? 

A. 13. — When I said direct, it was more in 
the sense of ** might be.^' Where the Govern- 
nicnt can ensure its object by means of the zemin- 
dars and others, it should not refuse it ; but where 
it cannot, it might have to take it, and therefore 

should^^ take it, under its own direct management. 
I do not lay any stress on the word should in 
any other sense. 

]3y Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1. — Are you of opinion that a Hindu Sans- 
kritist is, as a general rule, a truer exponent of the 
literature of classical Sanskrit than one European 
Saiiskritist? 

A. 1. — Yes, a better teacher. 

Q. 2. — Will yon kindly state your reasons for 
thinking so ? 

A. The reasons are obvious. I think on a 
question like this the onus lies on the person who 
propounds the question. It is just like whether 
an English Profc.ssor teaches the English language 
b«Aier than a foreigner. There I should say that 
the onus lay on the person wlio maintains the con- 
trary. As far as I have seen writings, I think 
that a foreigner — a German for instance— is more 
industrious than we are, and that they bring to 
light many hidden things in different manu- 
scripts, and all that sort of tiling; hut as far 
as the literature is concerned, a great many 
slips creep in their translations and other 
writings. 

Q. 3 . — Then yon arc similarly of opinion that 
an English scholar is, as a general rule, a truer 
exponent of the classical literature of his own 
country than a native of India? 

A. 3 — Yes. 

£// Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 , — Referring to No. 41 of the printed 
questions, is there indigenous instnietion for girls 
in the province with which you are acquainted ; 
and if so, what is its character? 

A. 1. — There is little, not much. There are 
provincial schools. I have seen the exeieises of 
girls in examinations whicli weie conducted under 
the auspices of the Uterpaia Hitakari Sahlia, and 
I think the whole was from indigenous instruc- 
tion, and the exercises weie v('ry fair. I have 
exiiinined some of these sdi.M.ls in places where 
girls were formerly edueatoil, not liighiy educated, 
in reading, writing, aritliinvtie, and cooking also. 
I have seen answers to qnestnms as to how to cook 
pilaos and other things. 

Q. 2. — Arc you aware that in the Punjab there 
are five training schools tm misUesses, with up- 
wards of 20u pupils ill the a»ri^ legate ? 

A. 2.— I was not auiue that, hut lean 
believe it. 
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Q. 5.— Are you aware that an appeal by the 
officials of Government to the Natives of India 
for voluntary contributions is sometimes equiva- 
lent to a tax ? 

A, 3, — It may be, but I should say that that 
would be the best of all taxes, 

Sy Mr. Deighton. 

Q. 1. — In the 15th paragraph of your evidence 
you say that you think that the Government 
schools have not been able altogether to maintain 
the principle of strict neutrality/^ Will you 
kindly state the facts upon which you bore this 
opinion, and the reasons which have rendered it 
impossible to maintain this principle? 

A, 1. — I have mentioned one great fact, and 
that is with reference to science, that it has done 
things which result in injury to all religion j and 
that is not strict neutrality. I should not consi- 
der it so, unless I thought that the question of 
religion was a superfluous one, which I do not. 
The present state of the development of the Phy- 
sical and Physiological Sciences, and the boldness 
of thought and research is in some quarters 
coming to the conclusion that every pheuomeiia 
in the world can be explained without supposing 
the existence of any God in the world. By the 
use of the word ^Mmpossible^' I mean that you 
are liable, unless you make a rule of exacting 
from any candidate what the House of Lords 
recently proposed to exact from every member of 
Parliament, to inflict injury on all religion. 

Q, 2, — In the same paiagraph you say that 

the suggestions of the Secretary of State of 185'J 
about allowing voluntary classes Ibr religions in- 
stiuetion under voluntary teachers, out of school- 
hours, liave been entirely ignored; will you point 
out where, in the despatch to which you refer, 
the Secretary of State suggestssuch classes ? 

A. 2. — The despatch 1 have not at hand. It 
was a despatch of Lord Stanley's. 1 did not 
refer to the despatch at the time I wrote this 
otatement; but that was in my mind, and I dis- 
tinctly remember it. After the Mutiny there was 
a great excitement in England that education 
without religion was doing great harm. 

Q, 3. — I wish you to point out the word 

cl asses.'' 

A, 3. — Whether he used tlie word classes " 
or not I do not remember. Still no clfcct wtis 
given to it as far as it went. 

Q. No effect was given to what? 

A. 4 , — To the provision that ho\s might be 
allowed, ‘^out of school-hours,^^ to take lessons, 
if they so wished, on religion from teachers will- 
ing to teach them. 

Q. 5 , — Are you prepared to slab', as a fact 
known to yourself, that teachers in Government 
schools and colleges have ever refused to give 
instruction out of schooMiouis, as the ^M'acts and 
doet lines in the Bible," to pupils who may, m 
the woiils of the despatch, have expressly desired 
it ? If so, please mention instances. 

A, 5. — I have never known, nor have I said, 
that teachers in Government colleges had ^^rctused 
to give instvuetion," but I remember that a 
teacher, Mr. Cowell, was desirous of giving such 
instruction, out of school-hours, to certiiin boys, 
and the construction put on the dcs| atch by high 
authority was that he could not do so within the 
school preiiiifccs. 1 never accused the teachers, I 


never knew any teacher refuse. But thinking 
over the answer, I ought to say that I liave known 
instances in which the teaeheis were ready fo 
give relignoiis instruction to boys who would have 
voluntarily received it out of school-hours, but it 
was held that they could not do it williiu the 
prcMuises of the schools. 

Q, 6 . — You have twice used the word ^Hheistic." 
Will you kindly explain in what sense you use it. 
Would not ^'eminent Dr. Lafont" be more pro- 
perly described as Christian ? 

A, 6‘.— I have not been talking of his specid 
faith. As a scientist he is a thcisl as opposed to 
an atheut. In Physical Science he may be as 
fittingly described as a theistj as in Theology a 
Christian, 

Q, 7, — You don't know that ho professes Chris- 
tianity ? 

J. 7. — I know it. 

Q. (9.— Why do you call liirn a iheist ? 

A, 8. — As opposed to an atheist. If there was 
no atheism in the world I would not have used the 
the word ‘Hheist" in describing him. What I 
meant is, I believe, well expressed by taking an 
idea from our Vedas. As a scientist I take him 
to acknowledge that beyond eviMything we can 
see, think of, ponder, and invcHtigate, (Imro is a 
Supreme Intelligence who directs and guides all 
things. 

Q. 9 , — You stated in one of your answers to 
the President that, in your opinion, the Govern- 
ment, in selecting its Professors, should insist 
upon their having a belief in God. Do you mean 
a belief in one God? VYould a Hindu, who is 
polytheistic, iu your opinion be fitted to be a 
ProfesS(U’ ? 

A. 9, — No, I do not mean that ; I mean a be- 
lief in a Supreme Intelligence, without going into 
any definition of religious spccialtif, 1 mean a 
Divine Power, without going into the question of 
monothc&im. 

Q. /G.— Will you say now whether you mean a 
belief in one God ? 

A. 10 . — Not necessarily. 

Q. ii.— Then, in your oj)inion, a believer in 
many gods is fitted U> hold a pr()fes‘<orslii)) ? 

A. II . — That belief, I think, luelndes the sense 
of a Divine Power. 

Q, 12, — Then, a man who believes in the exist- 
ence of 5UU gods, is more fitted to be a proies- 
sor than one who holds that there is no God ? 

A, 12, — Yes, because, in the tirst instance, a 
professor believing iu 500 or more gods is a meic 
ideal, a hypothetical man, which pcrliiips has no 
existence iu our days, and also because a profes- 
sor in 51)0 gods, even if such an individual can 
be found anywhere, cannot, in this conncelion, 
be so mischievous as a professor, an educated man 
exercising considerable influence, who says that 
there is no God. 

Q. 13, — Have you ever known of professors in 
Government colleges who were Christians? Do 
yon think that Christian piofessors are less likely 
to ^Mnstil into youthful minds" the principles of 
the Christian religi(m, than the atheisiie profes- 
sors to instil principles opposed to all religion "? 

A. 13 . — Yes, certainly. 

Q. 14. — Upon what giounds? 

A, 14. — I will gmerally say that one reason is, 
that as theology is not a subject of study iu a 
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Governraont coll^^e, a Christian professor would 
not have any oceaslon to reler to his special faith, 
and certainly he would never wantonly betray the 
confidence reposed in him by olliciously teachinj^ 
what he had ajjreod not to teach, and would 
sirietly adhere to the principles of the Government 
under which he served. An agnostic or atheist 
(Mil have no prirndpleg, and his science would 
naturally lead him to refer to his opinions. 

(j. 15. — In answer to Mr. Leo- Warner, you 
slated that professors in Ooverninent colleges 
were over-pai l : do you mean that Government 
couhl, for smaller salaries, rindefficiont men for the 
appointment in question ? 

A, io.—Not now, after it has embarked on 
an expensive system. Human nature will not 
give up what is within its reach. 1 dare say now 
(ioveniment cannot at this moment find efficient 
men for smaller salaries. 

Q. Upon what grounds are your opinions 
l'as(‘(l ? What knowledge have you of the supply 
of such men. 

A. W.— I have already answered that question. 
1 think many institutions have for very moderate 
salaries, got men as good and efficient, not only 
from my own point of view, but also from the 
position they have since occupied in the Educa- 
tional Department. 

Q. 17, — Do you believe tliat of the students who 
boeome agnostics, a much larger number have 
been educated in Government colleges than in 
missionary colleges — I menu in proportion to the 
whole number educated in the two classes of 
colleges respectively? 

(No reply taken.) [I did not refuse to reply 
as far as I can remember. Perhaps the question 
was not allowed I would have answered that 
eertaioly almost all agnostics come from Govern- 
ment colleges of late years. — K. M, B.] 

Q. IS . — You have stated that many missionary 
colleges have lost their professors by their join- 
ing Government colh'ges : did these gentlemen 
come out to touch religion ? 

A . 18, — No/ not in all eases : I know that some 
professors who had come out for La Martinicrc 
and St. Paubs School, afterwards left them in 
Older to join Government colleges. 

Q. 19, — You think that missionary colleges ob- 
tain as good professors as Government colleges 
for one- third of the salary ? 

A, i.9.— Yes, I think so, and it seems to he con- 
firmed by the positions which some of them have 
since secured in tlie Education Department 
i I self. 

Jiy Mr. Croft. 

Q. L— Do yon know liow many Government 
Arts colleges there are in Bengal? 

A. 1. — I have not counted them. You say 
that there are nineteen : I think that must be the 
number. 

Q. t?.— Do you know that in three of these 
colleges there is only one European officer, and 
that in three others the entire staff is Native? 

A, 2 . — Yes, that may he. 

Q 8 , — Is then your objection to the present 
Government system of high ediK'ation based on 
the ground that there is an excessive provision of 

or that it has become unnecessary ? 


5. —Well, partly bith. For instance, if you 
have the entire staff Native in a few institutions, 
you might perhaps multiply such instances. I 
was not aware of that. If it has been feasible in 
a few colleges, it might be feasible in others. 

Q, 4. — Do I understand that you do not hold 
that there is an excessive number of colleges ? 

A, 4, — You mean in the way of expense? 

Q. 5. — In the way of numbers. 

A. 5, — No, I doibt think that: I have too 
great a respect for high education to say that. 

Q, 6 , — You say it is not necessary in these days 
to get out from England Professors of History or 
EInglish Literature, or even of Mathematics, on 
high scale.sof salary. 

A. 6,-1 think generally it is not necessary. 
As I have said before, there was a Native gentle- 
man, in the compelitivo examinations in England, 
who stood, I think, second in the subject of 
English Literature in a long list of English 
candidates. 

Q. 7. — By whom and in what subjects had he 
been taught English Litm'ature? 

A. 7, — He had been taught in the Presidency 
Colh^ge. 

Q. 8. — Yon have expressed the opinion that the 
recognition and gradual improvement of indigen- 
ous schools afToids the best and readiest means of 
establishing an efficient system of popular educa- 
tion in Bengal. 

A, 8.— 1 hardly think that is feasible without 
the recognition of indigenous schools. 

Q. 9 , — You have stated that you are aware of 
the extent to which indigenous schools have been 
made use of, in recent years, in the development of 
primary education in Bengal :doI understand that 
you approve of what has already been done in this 
direction in Bengal, and desire that the present 
policy of Government in the support and improve- 
ment of indigenous schools be confirmed and 
exteiubnl by increased grants of public money 
being devotc'd to that object? 

A, 9. — Yes. 

Q, 10 . — When you say that orthodox Hindu 
ftunales may |)ossil)ly beorne teachers, do you 
refer to unmarried women, married women, or to 
widows ? 

A, 10 . — There may be two opinions as to tluL 
because in these days there arc so many new 
things, and it is difiionlt to draw the precise line 
between an orthodox Hindu and a Brahmo. 

Q. il— Have you lieurd of the establishment 
of Government training schools for female teachers 
at Calcutta in connection with the Bethune School, 
at Dacca, and at llarnpore Boauleah; and are you 
aware of the causes which Jed to the closing of 
these classes ? 

A, 11 , — I have not heard. But that shows 
that the desideratnm has not yet been supplied. 

By Mr. Satyid Mahmud. 

Q.> i.— With reference to your knowledge or 
estimate of the proportion of the Muhammadan 
population to other sections of the population in 
Bengal, please state whether you consider the- 
nuinher of Muhammadans benetiting from colle- 
giate education adequate and in due proportion. 

A, 1. — I think there are few Muhammadans 
that are benefiting now from collegiate education. 
The number is inadequate. 1 do not think there 
is much obstruction now, but there was before, 
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owing to the shyness of the Muhammadans them- 
selves to receive education in English. Since the 
establishment of the University they have begun 
to think it is their interest^ no less than their 
duty) to take advantage of all the facilities the 
University offers. 

Q. 5.— Do you think that the results of the 
Calcutta University examinations supply a fair 
criterion for judging the extent to which high 
English education has advanced among tlie various 
sections of the population ? 

A. 2. — I think, to a certain extent, it is a fair 
criterion. It is from that I draw my conclusion 
that the Muhammadans are now taking advantage 
of the opportunities forgetting high class education, 

Q. 5. — From your wide interest and knowledge 
of female education, will you kindly state whether 
there are especial difficulties in the way of intro- 
ducing English education among Muhammadan 
girls in contradistinction to other sections of the 
Native community ? 

A, 5, — I)e facto there may be, but (te jurcy that 
is, according to the rules of the respective societies, 
there ought not to be. I presume the gentleman 
who put the question has in view tlie zenana sys- 
tem. There are greater difficulties, and those 
difficulties are owing to the facts I have already 
mentioned, that the Muhammadans are shy to 
receive English education and to adopt European 
civilisation. If that is the feeling among the 
males, it will naturally be so among the females. 

I wish here to mention an instance to the con- 
trary. In the Bengal Branch of the National 
Indian Association, of which I am a member, we 
took up the question of female education among 
Muhammadans. A Muhammadan gentleman of 
position has offered to assist us, and although no 
great results have yet followed, tlio fact itself 
shows that better days may ere long dawn. 

Q. If you have thought upon the subject 
before now, please slate the causes which, in your 
opinion, produce the shyness to which you have 
referred as preventing Muhammadans from avail- 
ing themselves of English education. 

A, 4 , — In my estimation the causes are these; 
that the Muhammadans generally have been more 
tenacious of their religion, their literature, their 
philosophy, and their sciences than the Hindus, 
, and have therefore been shy of high education in 
English, which would, necessarily as it were, in- 
doetrinale the pupils with the philosophy and the 
sciences, the civilisation and ideas of Europe. 

By THE Hon. Babtj Bhijdeb Mukerji. 

Q. i.— As I know no one in Bengal who has 
had larger or more varied experience of the effects 
of English education than yourself, 1 beg to en- 
quire if, in your opinion, a higher mental and 
moral tone has not manifested itself along with 
the progress of superior English education in this 
country— (1) in the immensely improved character 
of the Native public service ; (2) in the less out- 
rageous obscenity of public amusements; (8) in 
the gmatly diminished servility of the Native 
press ; and (4) in our college-educated men having 
iecome better husbands and better fathers ? 

A, i.— Yes, that is, taking superior education 
as given in the highest colleges. Taking the 
whole together, the morals and general tone of all 
classes of Hindus have marvellously improved. 
The whole range of superior education has, without 


reference to any class of colleges, produced a 
marked improvement in all that the question 
implies. 

Q. 5.— In reference to your paragraph 15, I 
would beg to enquire if the spread of Brahmoism 
can indicate anything hut the strength and growth 
of the religious sentiment among our college-edu. 
cated youths ? 

A, ^.—Brahmoism originated with Rammohun 
Roy, who lived before the introduction of high 
English education by means of colleges and schools, 
and the present state of the development of physi- 
cal and psychological enquiries was not at that 
time known in India, There has been no recent 
growth of Brahmo influences from Government 
college education. 

Q. 8. — I would beg to enquire if, in your opi- 
nion, there is still room for largo improvements in 
the same directions as heretofore in the character 
(1) of the Native public service ; (2) of public 
amusements; (8) of the public press; and (4) of 
domestic and social relations ? 

A. 5. — There is room for improvement certainly 
in all the directions mentioned. 

Q. 4, — I would now beg to enquire if, in your 
opinion, it will be at all advisable for Government, 
pledged as it is to strict religious neutrality, to 
take in hand the direct control and management 
of schools for the masses, and enforce in them, as 
it must then do, that purely secular teaching which 
has been declared to be ^'extremely imperfect by 
the highest in the land. 

A. 4. — I take it that it is admitted on all lunds 
that primary or mass education cannot he complete 
in itself. It is the precursor of higher education 
afterwards. The word primary implies that some- 
thing is to follow to which it is only initiatory. 1 
have already said that it is most advisable that 
Government should co-operate with the zemindars 
and others in this matter ; hut where that fails, 
rather than let the poorer population remain in 
entire ignorance, it should take, as far as its rules 
and policy may allow, the direct control. It is 
secular education in the higher colleges alone, and 
among a different class of students, that has been 
pronounced incomplete by high authorities as far 
as I know. 

By Mr. A, M. Bose. 

Q. /. — Do you think that any moral training 
which may be imparted by means of texc-hooks in 
Govcrnracut schools or colleges is sufficient? 

A. I.-No. 

Q, 2 . — So far as you know, is any special atten- 
tion paid in the selection of text- hooks in Govern- 
ment institutions to their suitability for purposes 
of moral training ? Is not their fitness for purposes 
of a literary character what is particularly, if not 
entirely, considered in making the selection ? 

A, S. — Yes, I agree with you. It Is with a 
view to literature principally, and not to the moral 
sentiment that may he contained in them, that the 
selection of text-hooks is made. 

Q, 3. — Do you think it would he possible to 
impart moral training apart from any special f#- 
ligions if dining ? 

A. 3.— It could not he done sufficiently for 
practical purposes without some religious instruc- 
tion being connected with it, 
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Q. 4,— Could this be done to a larger extent 
than is the case at present in Government institu- 
tions ? 

A. i . — I think that if the high authorities of 
the schools made a point of taking an interest in 
‘ the subject of morals and natural theology more 
than they now appear to do, it might be done to a 
greater extent. 

Q. 5. — Are you aware of any institutions in 
which moral training is imparted without its 
being based on any special religious teaching? 

A. 5.— My view is that the City College is in- 
tended for that. I have known that Brahmos 
have been very unwilling to send their children to 
any institution where some kind of religious and 
moral instruction is not given, and I believe 
Brahrnos must have some training of that sort. I 
have no personal knowledge of it, but believe it 
is 80. 

Q. 6. — What is your opinion of the importance 
of proper steps being taken to impart moral train- 
ing to students in schools and colleges ? 

A, 6. — The human mind is such that if in youth 
they have no trailing in morals or religion, the 
noblest of the human faculties remain uncultivated. 
It is therefore of very great importance. 

Q. 7. —What is your opinion as to the extent to 
which scepticism prevails at the present time 
amongst the educated community ? 

A, 7. — I think a great deal ; especially among 
those from Government colleges, I am compelled to 
add. A little knowledge of science leads young men 
to say that all phenomena in the creation can be 
accounted for without any God or Supreme Intelli- 
gence. And the infection goes further, for even 
the pandits say that before long Bible and Vedas 
alike will be set aside. 

Q. 8. — Have you visited any mixed schools 
among the Hindu community ? 

A, S.— I do not know that I have intentionally 
done so, but I have incidentally seen boys and 
girls in schools. 

Q. 9 , — Have you heard of any objections to 
such schools from the guardians or friends of the 
pupils? 

A, 9, — I do not think I have. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. i.— Do you consider that to commit the 
support and management of schools to Municipa- 
lities would tend to promote the extension and i 
improvement of education? 

A, i.— Municipalities generally are shy of the 
expense as to where the funds are to come from. 

If this could be got over, I think something might 
be done. But I do not think that Municipal 
Commissioners, elected or selected, have been 
appointed with a special view to interest in educa- 
tion. There might bo in any body of men, one 
here or there, who took interest in education, but 
they would probably not be prepared to enhance 
taxation for the support of education. 

Q. 2. — What classes of schools could, in your 
opinion., be entrusted to municipalities for support 
and management? 

A, 2. — If any, the middle class of schools would 
bo appropriate, if you found men in the municipa- 
lities ready and willing to give assistance. 

Q. 3, — Assuming that the provision ot element- 
ary instruction in towns is to be a charge against 


municipal funds, what security would you suggest 
against the possibility of municipal committees 
failing to make sutficient provision for education ? 

A* 5. — In the first place, I have not supposed 
they would take up the question of primary educa- 
tion, as they are connected with towns where 
middle-class education is principally required. In 
the villages and among the peasantry I do not 
think municipalities could do much. 

Q. 4. -What provision would you suggest 
against the possibility of municipal committees 
failing to make provision for the conscientious 
scruples of special minorities, or special classes, 
such as non- Hindus, or low-caste Hindus? 

A, 4. — I have anticipated that question by 
saying they would not be willing to make any 
provision. 

Q. 5..— Is municipal support at present extended 
to graut in-aid schools? 

A, 5, — Not that I know of. 

Q, Would municipal support bo likely to 
be extended to schools not under the management 
of Native committees, such as missionary schools? 

A, 6.— I should say not likely, on account of 
religious ditFerenccs. At the same time I have 
known Native gentlemen, not Christians them- 
selves, entrust mouey to missionary bodies for 
education. For instance, in the case of the Jay- 
naraiu College at Benares. But, on the whole, 
there would be a difficulty. 

Q. 7.— How far, itf your opinion, could primary 
education in rural districts be advantageously 
managed by local committees? 

A, 7. — If yon go into the recesses of villages, 
the local committees, who are at the sadr station, 
could not easily manage it. 

Q. 8. — Do you know of any instances in which 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
order have been closed or transferred to the man- 
agement of local bodies, as contemplated in para- 
graph 62 of the Despatch of 1864 ? 

A, S.— No, I do not know of .any. 

Q. 9 , — What do you regard as the chief reasons 
why more effect has not been given to that pro- 
vision ? 

A» 9.— My idea is that the despatch was not in 
every part of it construed as if every paragraph 
was important, and therefore, while great stress 
was laid on high education, other paragraphs were* 
overlooked. Hence, when attention was some- 
times drawn to the subject by the higher authori- 
ties, the public of Bengal considered such orders 
intended to restrict the progress of the higher 
education without caring for primary education. 
But the Resolution under which this Commission 
has been couitituted has taken up the whole 
question. 

By Mr. J. T. Fowler. 

Q, 2.— You quote the following as the first two 
principles cited in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India : Ist, the improvement and far 
wider extension of education, both English and 
Vernacular; 2Dd, the institution of universities," 
That Resolution, however, reads as follows ; 'The 
improvement and far wider extension of education, 
both English and Vernacular, having been the 
general objects of the Despatch of 1864, the means 
prescribed for the accomplishment of those objects 
were> 1st, the constitution of a separate department 
of the administration for the work of education ; 
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2nd, the establishment of universities,'' &c, Will 
you explain the object of the change and the 
omission ? 

A, 1.— Only for brevity's sake. That is not a 
point on wliich I intended to criticise any measures, 
and therefore I did not especially think it neces- 
sary to give the whole sentence. 

Q, In your quotation of principles, the 4th 
is— "The maintenance of the existing colleges 
and schools of high order." Bui in the Resolu- 
tion quoted from it is—" The maintenance of the 
existing Government colleges and schools of a 
high order, and the increase of their number when 
necessary,** Will you kindly state your reasons, 
if any, for the omissions in the quotation ? 

A, 3 , — The omission was not intentional. 

Q. 3.— You say— "If picked boys can be got 
at by competitive examinations in middle schools, 
they may receive scholarships from Government 
sufficient to cover the increments to the existing 
fees in high colleges, which may be necessary for 
their being entirely self-supporting." Would it 
not be difficult to apply this in practice, inasmuch 
as the rate of scholarship would be a quantity 
varying for each college, and even in the same 
college, as the number of students rose or fell ? 

A, 3 . — The scheme would have to be adapted to 
individual cases. 

Q, 4 , — It has been stated before this Commis- 
sion that the rate of fee in the Presidency College 
is Rs. 12 a month, and that, with the number on 
its rolls in the last published returns, this would 
need to be raised to Rs. 35 to make the institu- 
tion self-supporting. Would your scheme involve 
the raising of the fee to this "rate ? 

A, 4 , — My scheme involved also the curtail- 
ment of expenses. 

Q. 5.— Supposing the rate raised to Rs. 35) 
and, as you propose. Government gave each 
student (after competitive examination) a scholar- 
ship of Rs. 23 to cover this increment, which is 
necessary to make the college self-supporting, 
wouhl the Government expenditure on the institu- 
tion be at all reduced ? 

A, 5. — The question supposes a state of things 
which was not present to my mind. A fee of Rs. 35 


a month for a day scholar must be unprecedented. 
I cannot believe any person could congratulate 
a department which can produce such a fact. 

Q. tf.— Has it occurred to you that if your 
scheme were so widely applied as it must be to 
enable, in your own words, " such boys of the 
middle classes as may prove competent for high 
education to have no difficulties in entering high 
colleges," that the Government expenditure on col- 
leges might be greater than it is at present? 

A, 6. — No, it has not occurred to me in that way. 
I supposed great curtailment of expenses could bo 
made in other directions. 

Q, 7 , — How would you work the proposed 
scheme of scholarships so as to give aid only to 
poor students, seeing that well-to-do students 
have, to say the least, equal chances with poor 
ones in competitive examination ? 

A. 7 . — I have no scheme. I only make sugges- 
tions, There might bo scholarships limited to that 
particular object, and tliat is how I read the Gov- 
ernment Resolution. 

[Q. by TilK PuKHiuENT. — Would you exclude 
from such competition hojs of the wealthier 
classes ? 

A, Yes, I would exclude them.] 

Q. 8, — It is said in your 10th paragraph that 
a reduction in the allowances to professors would 
be a benefit to the country. Would you kindly 
state in what way ? 

A, 8. — By making education cheaper. 

Q, 9 , — Referring to your 12th and 13tli para- 
graphs, would you name instances, within your 
own knowledge, where private enterprise is not 
having, or has not had, a "fair field”? And 
state how ? 

A, 9, — It cannot have a fair field if it has ex- 
pensive colleges and schools at its side, as it were. 
I have said that Government colleges attract pro- 
fessors from private ones. I believe that four 
professors had come from England for the Mar- 
tini^5re on much less salaries than they afterwards 
got in Government service, who otherwise would 
most prob.ably have remained at the Martini^re. 

The 18th March 1882. 


Evidence of Rev. J. D. Bhattaoharjyb. 


Ques, I.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what Province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans, i .— I am living in this part of the Hooghly 
District for the last 35 yeais; have the charge of 
a rural mission belonging to the Free Church of 
Scotland. I have under me about 40 schools of 
all gi’ades— vernacular as well as Anglo-ve ma- 
cular. In the performance of my duties as a 
missionary and an educator of the young, I often 
come in contact with all classes of people living in 
the district. In former years I made extensive 
preaching tours not only in this, but in other dis- 
tricts, such as Burdwan, Bancoora, &c., &c., and 
wherever I stopped for two or three days I made 
enquiries as to the state of education in those 
parts; when opportunities allowed, I examined 
several schools that lay in my way. From these 
circumstances I may humbly say that I have a 


little experience in the work of education, and a 
little knowledge of the social, intellectual, and 
moral condition of the people of this district. 

Qnes. 2 . — Do you think that in your Province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2.^1 think the system of primary educa- 
tion is placed on a sound basis, so far as the Gov- 
ernment professing the principle of neutrality in 
matters of religion can put it It is capable, I 
may say, of indefinite development, and when 
fully developed it would no doubt meet the require- 
ments of the community. In the matter of its 
administration I would suggest Government, 
except in especial cases, to act upon the principle 
that those who will not help themselves must 
not be helped. With regard to the course of 
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instruction, I would huraldy suf'gest that, exclud- 
ing the teaching of dogmas of any particular 
religion, such as the Hindu, Muhammadan, or 
Christian, in Government schools, moral lessons 
ought to be taught more extensively than at pre- 
sent — lessons the necessity of which is admitted by 
professors of all religions, such as those which 
require truth, justice, generosity, faithfulness, 
purity, loyalty, &c., &c. The Government high 
education as imnarted at present has a strong tend- 
ency to unsettle the minds of the students and 
deprive them of all faith in any religion. Unless 
this tendency is checked in time, the whole nation 
may in course of time drift into a deplorable state 
of irreligion and vice. 

Clues. 3 . — In your Province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in geneml, or by par- 
ticular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it j and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it ; and if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3.— Chiefly the higher and middle classes 
avail themselves of the benefits of the primary 
education by Government. No classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects, however low, are excluded by 
law from reaping these benefits. But, practically, 
the agricultural class, and those below it, such as 
Haris and Bagdis, &c., have hitherto, to a very 
great extent, kept themselves aloof from availing 
themselves of those advantages. The reason of 
their conduct in this matter is this : they think 
they are born to cultivate the land, and tliat 
they have no right to acquire the treasures of 
knowledge. The desire for knowledge must be 
first created in them before any attempts arc made 
to educate them. The influential classes, I must 
candidly confess, do not much like the extension 
of knowledge to the lower classes of society. 
Many of them say that as long as they are kept 
in ignorance, they will yield us obedience, but if 
they acquire knowledge they will contend with us 
for their respective rights. If the influential 
classes favoured the spread of education among 
the lower classes of the community, they would 
come forward and assist Government in this im- 
portant matter. But unfortunately, with few 
exce])tions, they do not do so, which is a plain 
proof that they do not care for it. 

Ques. 4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your Province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the 
subjects and character of the instruction given in 
them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
vVhat fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener- 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indi- 
genous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what 
is the best method to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Ans. i . — Hooghly being justly reckoned com- 
paratively a more advanced district of the Province 
of Bengal, there exist numerous indigenous schools 
in all parts of it. Some of them receive Govern- 


ment aid, and others do not. The existence of 
many of them has not yet come to the knowledge 
of the educational authorities. Generally speak- 
ing, these village schools are of the most primitive 
character, and the subjects taught in them are 
simply writing on palm or plantain leaves, the 
rudiments of arithmetic according to the rules of 
Shubunkar, exercises in mental arithmetic to all 
the pupils assembled together at a particular hour. 
Now-a-days books of the most elementary charac- 
ter are being introduced into them if the majority 
of the pupils belong to the higher and middle 
classes. In schools attended mostly by lower 
classes no printed books are to be found, because 
the parents do not desire that their children should 
learn t® read in books. Thej want them to learn 
a little arithmetic and writing, the acquisition of 
which they consider as sufficient education for 
them. Properly speaking, there is no discipline in 
these village schools, — the boys go out when they 
like, and come back when tliey please. When an 
urchin offends his guru mohashoy, he is unmerci- 
fully visited with the cane, for no guru sits in 
his pathsala without it. The fees of the guru 
mohashoy vary from 4 annas to one. If some of 
his pupils are too poor to pay him his fee, he keeps 
them free ; besides bis fee, be gets occasional pre- 
sents from bis pupils in the sliajie of clothes, rice, 
dAl, salt, &c.,’&c. These presents are made some- 
times monthly or quarterly. The fees are not so 
regularly paid as in English schools, and not 
always in copper but in kind. The guru is some- 
times put into difficulties on account of this irre- 
gularity of payment. If he insist upon regular 
payment, perhaps his pupils will be withdrawn and 
put into another pathsala. The gurus are taken 
generally from the class of Brahmins and Kaistos, 
with little or no qualifications for their work. I 
know many instancies in which a poor Brahmin, 
unable to earn a livelihood from any other means, 
opened a pathsala in a village to save himself and 
family from sheer starvation. A great deal of al- 
lowance is made to the Brahmin guru mohashoy by 
the parents and guardians of the pupils attend- 
ing his school. 

I am not aware of any arrangements made for 
training and providing teachers for primary schools. 
The normal schools of the district supply teachers 
for middle-class schools and not for the primary. 

The indigenous schools can be turned into 
good account as a system of national education by 
forming them into circles. In connection with the 
Calcutfii Vernacular Education Society, I have been 
working on the circle system for the last 15 or 16 
years, and I find that it has succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. I took up 14 indi- 
genous pathsalas round Molianad of the most 
elementary character and formed them into a 
cimle, and tried to ihiprove them as much as 
possible, and they are now classified lower verna- 
cular schools. Towards defraying the expenses of 
my circle pathsalas 1 receive Rs. 80 per month, of 
which sum Rs. 40 are paid by Government and 
the remaining Rs. 40 by the Calcutta Vernacular 
Education Society and our mission together. The 
sum is disi>osed of in the following manner 


The circle teacher's salary 
7 guru mohashoy 8 „ 

7 ditto „ 

Contingent . 


Rs.l 
3() I 

oj, I The guru of each pathsala 
\ is allowed to take from his 
, [pupils as much fee as he 
^ can realise per month. 


Total . . 80 j 
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From my own experience I find the circle 
system an admirable one. I believe the majority 
of teachers in the indigenous schools will be glad 
to receive State aid and conform to the rules that 
may be laid down by Government. 

Ques, 6.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on eaual terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Arts, 5 , — I am decidedly of opinion that the 
education given at school is far superior to that im- 
parted at home. The spirit of emulation is good 
for the young, and it serves as a stimulant to 
exertion. There is scarcely any emulation among 
those taught at home. I believe those educated at 
school are better fitted for the public service. 

Qties. 6 , — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6 , — Government cannot depend much upon 
private effort for the supply of elementary instruc- 
tion in rural districts. There are missionary 
societies that are engaged in promoting primary 
education in several rural districts in Bengal, but 
their funds being too limited, they are not able to 
accomplish all that they wish to do in this very 
important work. If the Government select from 
every society one or two missionancs, who com- 
mand the respect of all classes of the community, 
constitute them into a board for the promotion of 
primary education, and entrust them with sufficient 
funds and rules for the management of their busi- 
ness, I believe the work will advance a great deal 
in the mofussil. 

8 , — What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against municipal funds, what secu- 
rity would you suggest against the possibility of 
municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8.— I am of opinion that only the lower 
vernacular and primary schools in towns may be 
safely entrusted to municipal committees for their 
sujpport and management. Each municipal com- 
mittee at the end of each year may be required to 
assign a particular sum for education from the 
funds at their disposal for the year following. 
They ought not to take the responsibility of sup- 
porting a school or schools for which they have 
not sufficient funds. This matter of municipal 
schools can be safely left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate. 

Ques, 5.— Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 . — I think a half-yearly examination of a 
very simple kind ought to be held to test the 
qualifications of gurus who are to become teachers 
in primary schools. Those that pass the test 
should receive each a certificate signed by the 
Magistrate of the District. None but those who 
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bear a good moral character should be entnisted 
with the education of children in primary schools. 
No indigenous school should receive any aid with- 
out a certificated teacher. The teac’hers of village 
schools are still held in great esteem by the people, 
unless they disgrace themselves by improper con- 
duct. They are often consulted on imix)rtant 
occasions, and their advice is received with thank- 
fulness. They decide petty village disputes, write 
papers of agreement, and rciwl letters addressed to 
jmrties who cannot read. The suggestion I can 
make to raise the social status of gurus in villages 
without increase of pay is this. If Government 
officials when visiting parts of their districts should 
send for them and spak a few kind words to them, 
they will think themselves amply rewarded and 
will be held in great respect by the people. 

Ques. 10 . — What subjects of instruction, if intro- 
duced into primary schools, would make them more 
acceptable to the community at large, and es})eci- 
ally to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10 . — For the benefit of the agricultural class, 
I would humbly silggcst that attempts should be 
made to plant primary schools in villages inhabited 
chiefly by ryots whose work is the cultivation of 
the soil. If there be two villages near each other 
—one inhabited by Brahmins and Kyastos, the 
other by agriculturists— I would recommend the 
establishment of the primary school in the latter, 
not that I envy the upper classes, but because I 
think that those who are sunk in gross ignorance, 
and for whom no one cares, should be raised, and 
gradually rendered fit members of soci(‘ty. For 
schools in agricultural villages I would suggest a 
very simple course to begin with, viz.y reading, 
writing, arithmetic by Shubunkur, and cxcrci.ses in 
mental arithmetic. No printed books should be 
introdueed into these schools until there be a desire 
for them, since at present they have great aversion 
to them. It may be objected, how can reading bo 
taught without the use of books ? My answer to 
it is, how did our ancestors, who hiul no help of 
printed books, learn to read and write ? 

It is not a century since printed books in Ben- 
gali were introduced into the country. The guru 
can dictate to his pupils to write names of villages, 
common objects, and simple sentences on paper, 
and then correct them if needed. He can teach 
them to write simple and short letters. After a 
time, when the desire for books springs up hi their 
minds, then books can be introduced with advan- 
tage. 

Ques. 12 . — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans, 12 . — I do not think that the system of 
payments by results is suitable for the promotiom 
of primary education amongst ignorant and poor 
people, for the evident reason that the gurus cannot 
obtain a sufficient amount of fees from his pupils 
for the support of himself and his family. To 
supplement his fees, Rs. 2 or Rs. d per month may 
be given him by Government on condition that he 
does his work diligentlj^ and faithfully. Molianail 
being a centre of examination of primary schools 
.of this part, I have lately seen that several ^rus 
received as rewards no more than Rs. or Ki. \ 
each after an interval of six months. The highest 
sum given to a guru at the last examination in 
March 1882 was Rs. 7 only, and the lowest Rs. 2. 


6a 
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Rewards to pupils should never be in money, as at 
present in some districts, but only in books. This 
fosters in the young a love for money in connec- 
tion with early education, which is most pernici- 
ous. In parts where the system of payment by 
results is in vogue, I think ample rewards ought to 
be given to successful gurus m order to retain 
them in their posts, or else they will give up their 
work for more lucrative employments. 

Qnes, 13 , — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Am, i3, — In schools entirely supported by Gov- 
ernment, fees ought to be exacted from the pupils 
according to the circumstances of the parents and 
guardians. 

Ques, 14 , — Will you favour the Commission 
witiryour views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Am, 14 , — I believe the circle system of the late 
Henry Woodrow, Esq., with certain modifications, 
is the best scheme that Government can adopt for 
the promotion of primary education in the present 
circumstances of the country. It is calculated not 
only to multiply the number of schools, but to 
render them efficient in course of time. As a mo- 
dification of Mr. Woodrow^s plan, I would humbly 
suggest the following : Let each circle consist of 
30 indigenous schools, with a pandit to visit each 
school once a month, llis work will be to examine 
the pupils in all subjects taught, to instruct the 
guru in the best way of teaching, and to look into the 
school register and see that it is properly kept, &c. 


Bs. 

For 15 gurus, at Ba. 3 each monthly . , 45 

For another 15 gurus, Rs. 2 each „ . .30 

Tho salary of the t)andit „ . *15 

For oontiiigeucy and prizes yearly . . 10 


Total . . 100 


Let the gurus realise from their pupils as much in 
fees as they can. If this scheme be adopted, each 
school will cost Government a little more tliaja 
Rs. 3 per month. In connection with this quesp 
tion, I may hero mention that the system of night 
adult schools, which I find very useful, may be 
tried with advantage in places where practicable. 
I have here a circle of night adult schools consist- 
ing of 7 pathsalas, attended by ryots who labour 
for their bread during the day and learn at night. 
The object aimed at in these schools is to teach 
the scholars to read, write, and cast accounts. Prom 
my own ex])erience I say that the night-school 
system has succeeded remarkably well, as may be 
seen from the past reports of the C. V. E. Society. 
If adult ryots get a taste for learning, they will no 
doubt seek to educate their offspring. The system 
of night schools may be rendered an auxiliary to 
the promotion of primary education, and it ought 
to be encouraged by Government where practicable# 

Qna. ^4.— Is the cause of higher education in 
your Province injured by any unhealthy competition; 
aand if so, what remedy, if any, would youpply ? 

Ans, 24, —There ought to be a gradual ascent 
from the primary to the lower and middle verna- 
cular schools, and not a big gap between the 
former and latter as I find in this district, as 
may be seen from the standards fixed for these 
several grades of schools. From a desire that the 
boys should make a rapid progress, a multiplicity 
of subjects is often assigned them, which really dis- 
tracts their minds and does injury to their future 
progress in learning. I believe the introduction 
of such subjects as botany, chemistry, sanitary 
primer, in middle schools, is perfectly useless and 
a mere waste of their time. They will be of no 
use to them in their after-life. 

Since I have restricted myself only to the sub- 
ject of primary education, T have not touched upon 
other subjects contained in the question paper. 


Cross-examination of tub Rev. J. D. Bhattacuabjye. 


Questions by Mu. Croft. 

Q, 1. — You say that the indigenous pathsalas 
are chiclly attended by the higher and middle 
classes, and tliat the agricultural classes — the Haris, 
Bagdis, and other similar castes— have generally 
kept aloof. Do not the agricultural and |)etty 
shop-keeping classes actually form the bulk of the 
pupils in the pathsalas? 

A, L — I am decidedly of opinion that the 
agricultural classes have not availed themselves to 
any great extent of tho present primary schools. 

— Do the Sadgops or upper-class cultivators 
form a large iX)rtion of the pupils in pathsalas ? 

A, S.-No. 

Q, J. — Have you noticed any advance in the 
stiindard of the pathsalas, and any improvement in 
their manner of teaching, within the last ten years ? 

A, 5—1 have. • 

Q. 4, — Are you acquainted with the working of 
the circle system, such as you describe it, in the 
districts of Eastern Bengal and in the Presidency 
Division ? 

A. 4.— Not from my own experience. I judge 
from -Mr. Woodrow’s own account of it, 

^ By Mr. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 — Do you think that the people who make 
use of the pathsalas in Bengal desire the aid and 


interference of Government and benevolent socie- 
ties, excepting so far as they profit by the funds 
disbursed by those agencies ? 

A, 1, — They desire also to have their schools 
improved. 

Q, 2, — When you speak of the agricultural 
classes, do you mean those who till tho land with 
their own hands ? 

A, .2.— Yes, and also those who employ others to 
till for them. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q, 1, — You have recommended that the masters 
of indigenous schools be trained. Can you say 
what projKirtiou of the masters of aided indigen- 
ous schools are trained teachers ? and are the mas- 
ters of such schools as a class generally qualified ? 

A. 1, — I believe there are very few trained men 
in such institutions. As a class they are not well 
qualified. 

Q. 2, — What is the average attendance in your 
vernacular circle mission schools ? 

A. ^.—25. 

Q, 3 , — I observe that the average attendance in 
vernacular schools in Bengal is below 25, or even 
below 20, whereas in other provinces it rises to 50. 
Do you consider that the present system of small 
grants-in-aid has any tendency to increase the num- 
ber of schools without reference to their efficiency ? 
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A. 3. — I think it does in some cases ; in others 
not. 

Q, •i.'— Mr. Bholanatb Pal has expressed the 
opinion that perliaps inspection may he reduced.^' 
Do you agree with him ? Are village aided schools 
suflSciently inspected at present ? 

A, 4.— I do not agree with Mr. Bholanath Pal. 
I think more inspection is necessary. Formerly 
the Deputy Inspector used to come every month. 
Now the schools are so numerous that he comes 
once a year. The Suh-Inspector comes once in 
three or four months. 

Q. 6. — Has the improvement which you just 
mentioned as having taken place in Bengal placed 
the system of primary education on a satisfactory 
basis? 

A. 5. — Not universally. 

Q. 6’.— In what ways is it unsatisfactory as to 
insi)eclion? 

A, tf.— I have not heard the people express dis- 
satisfaction, but I think a larger number of In- 
spectors is required for primary schools. 

Q. 7. — As to training of teachers? 

A. 7.— The present teachers are not trained men. 
There ought to be a system of training. 

Q.-8.— As to course of instruction ? 

A. 8. — I consider the schools inefficient at pre- 
sent. They can easily teach mere handwriting 
and simple arithmetic, but cannot carry on the 
school into a higher standard. There are not gcxKl 
books tauglit in them, and the present teachers 
cannot teach good books. 

Q. 9 . — Or as to the system of grants ? 

A, 9 . — I am satisfied as to my own schools, but 
with regard to others, the teachers used to have 
stipends, but they are now paid by rewards. This 
change has not improved the schools. 

Q, 10. — Can you suggest any system which 
would improve the condition of village primary 
schools ? 

A, iO.— I have done so in my answer to ques- 
tion 12. 

Q. 11. — I understand that the adoption of your 
scheme would involve a very large increase to the 
small grants now paid. Is it not so ? 

A. 11. — It would involve a large increase of 
grant. . 

By Mr. Ranganada Mudaliar, 

Q,— I understood you to say that the sanitary 
primer, chemistry, and botany taught in middle 
schools are useless. What is it that renders such 
teaching useless,— the inefficiency of the instruc- 
tion, the unsuitability of the text-books, or any- 
tliing else ? 

if .^Thoso books are read simply for the pur- 
poses of the examination. They are forgotten very 
soon after. 

By Mr. Colin Browning, 

Q, f.— With reference to your answers to ques’ 
tions 2 and 3, do you think that any system of 
primary education for the rural population can be 
said to bo placed on a sound ba^is, if the higlier 
and middle classes chiefly avail themselves of such 
education to the, as you say, practical exclusion of 
the agricultural and lower classes ? 

A. 1. — It is not the fault of the system, but the 
fault of the people. 

Q. S.— Are not Muhammadans more rarely 
found than Hindus in primary schools in Bengal ? 


A. S. — The Muhammadans are few in number 
in all schools. In my mission I have established 
schools for Muhammadans especially in Muham- 
madan villages. 

Q. 3 . — In the . last Bengal census report it is 
said that in all districts in which Muhammadans 
form the bulk of the population, they chiefly be- 
long to the agricultural and labouring classes. 
Does tlie absence of their children from school 
prove that primary education in Bengal has not 
yet reached the masses ? 

A. 5.— In the lloeghly District the proportion of 
Muhammadans to Hindus is small. I have heard 
that in the Dacca istriet the Dagriculturists do not 
generally send their children to school. 

Q. 4» — Is a considerable proportion of the lower 
castes and poorer classes in Bengal unable to send 
their children to aided schools, or training schools 
in which fee-payments are enforced ? 

A. 4. — If they ohoose they can. They are not 
so poor as to be unable to pay 4 pice a month to a 
guru. 

Q. 5. — Do the Bengal peasantry employ their 
children in field and other works from a very 
early age ? 

A. 5. — Some of them do ; some of them do not. 

Q. Do you, with reference to your answer 
to question think that a grant of Rs. 7 half- 
yearly is sufficient for a primary school ? 

A. 6 . — Rs. 7 half-yearly is not a sufficient grant 
for a primary school. 

By Me. Fowler. 

Q. 1. — You state that the masters in the C. 
V. E. Society's schools under your manag(iment 
arc paid Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 a month, and that they 
get what they can from fees. Can you say how 
much each gets from fees on an average ? 

A. 1 , — Rs. 5 on an average. 

Q. How were the amounts of the grants of 
Es. 7 and Rs. 2 that you mentioned determined ? 

A. A small body of examiners and the Sub- 
Inspector examine. It is practically a system of 
payment by results. 

Q. 8 . — When you said that every indigenous 
school in Bengal is inspected once a year by a 
Deputy Insjjcctor, and once every four months or 
so by a Sub- Inspector, were you referring to 
schools in Bengal generally, or only to those of 
the C. V. E. Society under your own manage- 
ment ? 

A. 3.— To those under my own management. 

By THE Rev. Dr. Jean, 

Q. 1. — Could you state precisely what advan- 
tages, other than economy, arise in your opinion 
from not introducing books into elementary schools 
before children show a taste for them ? 

A, i.— No other advantages besides economy. 

Q. 2 . — Are children slow in showing a taste 
for books ? 

A. Some children arc slow ; some arc not. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. f.— What is being done in your neighbour- 
hood for the advancement of female education ? 

A. 1. — Very little progress has been made in 
that direction. The Uttarpara Sabha have cji- 
couraged such schools by soholarsbips. Our so- 
ciety has nine girls' schools, and the Church 
Zenana Mission has some schools at Chinsura and 
Hooglily. 
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Q. — Is any pai-t of the Government grant 
allotted to the district definitely assigned to female 
education ? 

A, 2, — No, I think not. But I think some 
proportion of the grant should In* assigned to that 
juirpose, because mothers are the first educators, 
and, unless they are wise and good, no education is 
likely to be effectual. 

Bfj THE Hon. Babu Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q. 7.— Do you know that there were schools, 
one in each district of Bcuigal, for the training of 
primary school teachers, and do you know why 
most of these schools have been closed ? 

A, 1. — There were training scliools for primary 
school teachers in Bengal, one in each district, 
some years ago. I do not know why mo.st of these 
schools were closed. 

Q. 2. — Can you .say what castes ' of Hindus do 
not attend indigenous pathsalas ? 

A. 2, — The only castes not found in the indi- 
genous schools are — (1) Haris, (‘2) Bagdi.s, (3) 
Chandals, (t) Podcs, and so forth. 


Bt/ THE Kev. W. Miller. 

Q.— At the examination of the primary schools, 
arc the results for each people tabulated, or is the 
grant determined by the general appearance made 
by the school ? 

yl.— Yes, these results are tabulated. 

By THE Hon. W. W. Hunter. 

Q. 7.— Do you think that a large number of 
pathsala.s still exist outside the operations of the 
Depaitment of Public Instruction in Bengal ? 

A. 7.— Yes, there is a large number, and if 
sufficient funds are placed at my disposal I can 
increase tenfold the number of such schools. 

Q. 2 , — If further funds were placed at your 
disposal, would you prefer to employ those funds 
in improving the character of the instruction at 
present given, or in increasing the number of the 
schools ? 

A. 2. — I should prefer to employ the increased 
funds in extending the number of the schools. 


Evidence o/Babu BnoiANATn Pal, Head Master, Rare School. 


Answer to printed question No. 1. — I have been 
serving in the Bengal l^hlucution Dej)artment since 
May 185(1. Before 18(13, when I was transferred 
to the Hindu School, I served at Ranaghat, Bcr- 
hampore, and Dacca. 

Answer to printed question No. 20. — I think 
that institutions where religious instruction is 
imparted are placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with Government institutions where no such in- 
struction is given. It is the high rate of fees 
in Government institutions that compels parents, 
with reluctance, to send their children to mission- 
ary institutions. The system is not one of prac- 
tical neutrality in so far as Govern meut gives 
support from the public funds to missionary insti- 
tutions. 

Answer to printed question No, 21. — I believe 
it is the middling class who principally avail 
themselve.s of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the e<lu(3ation of their children. The 
sons of really wealthy classes form a small frac- 
tion of the number of boys in a school or a college. 
I believe the wealthy classes, when they educate 
their children, pay enough, either directly or in- 
directly, for the education of their children. They 
are put to much cost in engaging teachers and 
pandits as the private tutors of their sons at 
home. In private institutions the rate of fees 
varies from one rupee to three ruj^ecs. In 
college classes of private institutions the rate is 
five rupees. In the Hindu and Hare Schools the 
rate of schooling fees is five and four rupees re- 
spectively all round. In the Presidency College 
the rate is twelve rupees per mensem. I believe 
it is the high rates of fees in the Hindu School 
and in the Presidency College that place them at 
a disadvantage as compai’ed with private schools 
and colleges. I should recommend the reducing of 
the rate of foes in the Hindu School to four 
rupees, and that in the Presidency College to ten 
rupees all round. I do not think it advisable to 
introduce two rates of fees in the same institution, 
i.e.^ a higher rate for the sons of the wealthy 
classes, and a lower rate for the sons of the mid- 


dling and the poorer classes. The Hare School, 
of which I am Head Master, is a Government, 
not an aided, institution, as is also the Hindu 
School. 

Answer to printed question No. I believe 
the Metropolitan College, the City College, the 
Albert College, the Shampukur Brancli Metro- 
politan Institution, the Oriental Seminary, &c., 
are supported entirely by fees. In the mofussil 
I believe the Krisbnaghur Anglo- Vernacular 
School and some schools at Dacca arc also sup- 
ported entirely by fees. 

Answer to printed question No. 23. — It is pos- 
sible for a non-Government institution of the 
higher order to become inlluential and stable 
wlien in direct competition with a similar Gov- 
ernment institution under the following condi- 
tions 

( 1 ) When it is under efficient management. 

(2) When it has an efficient staff of professors. 

(3) When its rate of fees is much lower than 

that in Government institutions. 

Answer to printed question No, 24, — I do not 
think there is much unhealthy competition in 
Calcutta, except it be that the low ratjs of fees in 
some non-Government institutions serve to chuw 
away boys from Government institutions and 
make them perforce contented with such educa- 
tion as they receive therein. I believe that the 
Metropolitan College and its sister colleges owe 
much of their success to their having had to com- 
})ete with the Presidency College. Their students 
are indirectly benefited by the Presidency College. 

Answei to printed qtiestion No. 2o. — I do not 
think that the educated natives of Bengal readily 
find i*emunerative employment, owing partly to 
their own fault, which makes them keep aloof 
from tmdes and what they consider low occupa- 
tions, and partly owing to the competition which 
they have to face in the other provinces of 
India. 

Answer to printed question No, I do not 
think much practical information is conveyed by 
means of the instruction imparted in secondary 
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schools ; but I am of opinion that the instruction 
impart^ is calculated to lay a good foundation 
for their students proving afterwards useful mem- 
bers of society. Parents sometimes send their 
children to school, not that they might success- 
fully pass the Entrance Examination, but that 
they might gain a general proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking, and that their minds 
might be stored with general information. 

Answer to printed question No. 27. — As to have 
successfully passed the Entrance Examination has 
become a generally recognised test of having 
got a good elementary education, I do not think 
there is much tmth in the statement that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to the Entrance Examination of the University, 
though I must admit tliat reading is somewhat 
neglected on account of there being no vml voce 
examination in the system followed by the Cal- 
cutta University. The course of study generally 
prescribed in the University curriculum, and the 
nature of the questions that are set by the exam- 
iners, make it incumbent on the teachers to pay 
greater attention to the general proficiency of 
their pupils. Penmanship is taken sullicient care 
of, and the pupils learn letter-writing as part of 
their composition in English. 

Answer to printed question No. 28. — Consider- 
ing the dilTiculty which educated natives have 
to find remunerative employment, I should cer- 
tainly think that the number of candidates who 
present themselves for the University Entrance 
Examination to be unduly large. Hut consider- 
ing the abstract necessity of educating every 
human being, I do not think the number large in 
comparison with the population of the country. 

Answer to printed question No. 29. — As far as 
I am aware, scliolarships are distributed most im- 
partially on the results of the Entrance Exami- 
nation. I believe a certain number of scholar- 
ships are especially assigned to backward districts 
which can bo competed for only by the students 
of those districts. 

Answer to printed question No. 31. — I believe 
the University curriculum affords a sufficient 
training for teachers in secondary schools ; only I 
should suggest that teachers before joining 
their appointments be required to serve for three 
months at least in some of the Government insti- 
tutions, as those at Calcutta, Dacca, and Patna, 
in order that they might learn the mode and 
system of teaching. 

Answer to printed question No. 34. — The text- 
books of the Entrance class is fixed by the 
University. I object to tlie text-book in geogra- 
phy appointed by the Calcutta University. In 
English history an easier text-book is desir- 
able. I should think it an improvement if 
some elementary text-book on physics were 
added to the sulyects appointed for the Entrance 
Examination. 1 should also recommend the use 
of some elemental work on logic, as, for instance, 
Whately^s Easy Lessons on Reasoning. In the 

E * ‘ r classes of all schools the selection of text- 
is chiefly left to the head of the institution, 
who is interested in selecting the best hooks for 
his school. 

Answer to printed question No. 35.— I am not 
aware of any existing arrangement of the Educa- 
tion Department which unnecessarily interferes 
with the development of private institutions. On 
the other hand, I believe that the injunctions of 
the Director of Public Instruction, to be very 
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strict in promoting hoys from a lower form to a 
higher one on the results of the annual examina- 
tions, serve in some measure to strengthen private 
institutions by the admission of non-promoted 
hoys from Government scliools. I believe some 
stimulus is given to the production of a useful 
vernacular literaturf* by the selection of good ver- 
nacular text- hooks whicli the head of an institu- 
tion has to make at the beginning of every session. 

Answer to printed question No. 36. — I believe 
that the time has come when secondary ediUMtion 
can he safely entrusted to the peoph* themselves. 
I should propose the keeping up of one (fovern- 
ment school, provided it he supported entirely by 
fees, in each of the following places, namely, 
Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Rajshahye, and Cuttack, to 
serve as models to schools managed and supporteil 
by the people themselves. But these last should 
he under careful Government iuspc^ction. In less 
wealthy districts these schools should be maintained 
on the grant-ill-aid principle. Primary education, 
I think, should in a groat measure he tiiken up by 
the State. It may he doubted whether the iniluen- 
tial edasses will take sufficient interest in it. 
High education, which should he confined to Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Patna, and such important places, 
should, in my opinion, remain in the hands of the 
Government. I do not think that any other 
agency can and ought to take the place of the 
Government as far as high education is concerned. 
Private institutions may relieve Government of 
some portion of this work of high education, as, 
for instance, the teaching up to the F.A. skindard, 
hut they cannot, in my opinion, ho entrusted with 
the sole charge of such education. I consider an 
institution teaching the B.A. and the M.A. 
course, purely conducted by Native teachers and 
professors, as sometliing absurd in its very nature. 
If such an institution passes B.A. and M.A. can- 
didates, it is my sincere opinion that such candi- 
dates would have sueco.s.sfully passed the examina- 
tions by simply studying at home, which I believe 
they m\ist chiefiy do. 

Aimoer to printed questions Nos. 37 and 38 . — 
I believe the withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of schools and colleges beyond 
the extent I have suggested in the above would 
check the spread of education and deteriorate its 
quality. 

Answer to printed question No. 39. — Not syste- 
matically, but I believe that moral instructions 
are conveyed on fit and appropriate occasions as 
they occur in the course of tejiching. I do not 
set much value on direct instruction in the princi- 
ples of moral conduct. They leave faint impres- 
sions on the mind. What I would suggest as 
more productive of beneficial con.sequences is the 
meting out of adequate punishment in a sure and 
systematic manner (like the unfailing operation of 
the laws of nature herself) in every case of moral 
transgression from the lowest to the highest forms 
of all educational institutions. For instance, a 
boy who is detected in using unfair means at an 
examination ought to be disqualified from appear- 
ing at the next examination for one year, and such 
strong measures would he more efficacious in 
bringing about a moral reformation. Boys thus 
dis<[ualified should not be received in any other 
institution, as if nothing were the matter with 
them. 

Answer to printed question No. 40. — I think 
the physical well-being of students would bo more 
promoted if there were covered play-grounds in 
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schools, and if the f^ymnastic classes were held in 
school -hours, and not, as they are now done, after 
school-hours. 

Anawer to printed question No. 47. — I should 
su^(gest that greater attention be directed to 
English composition in Government colleges than 
seems to be done at present. It would be an 
improvement if one professor had the exclusive 
charge of this most important work. 

Supplementary questions, 

Q. 71. — What suggestions have you to make in 
ord«T to meet the dilliculty of providing adequate 
funds for the extension of primary education? 

A. 71. — By setting free to a considerable extent 
the Government funds now assigned to high and 
secondary education. The B,A. classes in the 
mofussil might be safely abolished, the Presidency 
Collc'ge in Calcutta being fully sulficient to provide 
all the wants of the country, unless the mofussil 
colleges have or get sulRcient endowments of their 
own for keeping up such classes. Government 
schools imparting secondary education, as I have 
suggested ill the above, unless they be self-support- 
ing, should be closed, and the people themselves 
left to look after the educatiou of their children 
as far as secondary education is concerned. In 
backward districts, however, schools imparting 
secondary instruction should he maintained on the 
grant-in-aid principle on moderate ostablishmontg. 
Besidt's, tip? appeal of the Government to the- 
wealthy classes of the community might be 
res|)oaded to by such wealthy natives as have 
really the well-being of their country at heart. 
Perhaps the number of professors in the depart- 
ment might be reduced; perhaps the English 
department of the Sanskrit College and the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa are anomalies ; perhaps three 
normal schools— namely, one for Bengal, one for 
Behar, and one for Orissa— would meet the require- 
ments of the country, the others being abolishwl 
as unnecessary ; and perhaps the inspecting agency 
of the Education Department might be consider- 
ably cuidailed. 

Q. 72. — How long wero you connected with the 
Hindu School ? 

A. 72. — My connection with the Hindu School 
began in 1863 and ended in January 1882. 

Q. 73. — Is the Hindu School a self-supporting 
institution? 

A. 73. — The Hindu School was all along, up to 
1879, self-supporting. Its financial ditliciilties 
commenced from 1879, when the grade system 
was introduced in the subordinate service of the 
Education Depai-tment. 

Q. 74. — What was the largest and what the 
lowest number of boys it had on its rolls ? 

A. 74. — 1 think the largest number of boys it 
had on its rolls was near 480, and the lowest num- , 
her to which it was reduced was near 375. 

Q. 75. — Were all the classes from the highest 
to the lowest filled with their proper number of 
boys ? 

A. ?/).— Barring exceptional years, the Hindu 
School was all along weak in the strength of its 
lower classes, from the 5th year class down- 
wards. Its higher classes were all crowded. 

Q. 70. — To what do you attribute this abnormal 
stiitc of things ? 

A. 70. — The lower classes of the Hindu School 
were not well filled on account of its high rate of 


fees, which was Rs. 5 all round, from the 1st year 
to the 9tli year class. Guardians did not like to 
pay high fees for the elementary education of 
thetr boys in the lower forms. 

Q. 77. — What is the present rate of fees in the 
Hindu School ? 

A. 77.— Since the beginning of this session the 
rate of fees from the 9th year to the 6th year, 
inclusive, has been, as before, Rs. 5, and the rate 
from the 5th year class downwards has been 
reduced to Rs. 4f. 

Q. 78.— Has the school got a large number of 
admissions in its lower forms on this reduction of 
its rate of fees in its junior classes? 

A. 78. — Nothing worth mentioning. 

Q. 78.— Why 80 ? 

A. 79. — The Hindu School must be on the same 
footing with the Hare School, both as regards its 
rate of fees and the strength of its staff in order 
to maintain its ground. In the Hare School the 
rate of fees is Rs. 4 all round. If the rate of 
schooling-fees in the Hindu School, as I have 
elsewhere said, were reduced to Rs. 4 all round, 
I see no reason why the Hindu School should not 
be self-supporting, Or the same object can be 
more easily gained by amalgamating the two 
schools. I should be sorry, for more reasons than 
one, if the Hindu School were abolished. My 
best days were devoted to it. Though it some- 
times passed a less number of candidates than the 
Haro School, its successful candidates more than 
once held the foremost place in the Entrance 
Examination. Besides, the Hindu School has got 
a historic name in this country, Sir George 
Campbell, in his speech on the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Presidency College, called 
it the Eton of Bengal. I believe two of the 
honourable members of this Commission selected 
from this province were brought up in the Hindu 
School. 

Q. 80. — MTiat classes send their children to be 
educated in the Hindu and Hare Schools ? 

A. 80. — I believe the number of children of the 
upper classes reading in the Hindu and the Hare 
Schools is nearly the same. Only certain high 
native families in Calcutta will never put their 
children in the Hare School, because it is open to 
boys of all castes and creeds. I believe the num- 
ber of boys coming from the upper classes reading 
in the Hindu School approaches to one-fifth of 
the total number of boys, which I take on an 
average to be 400, and the corresponding number 
in the Hare School is very near one-eighth of the 
number on the rolls, which last year was 631 and 
will be near 640 this year. In the Hindu School 
children of very low castes are not admitted. 
Suris, or wine-sellers, are not allowed to place 
their sons in the Hindu School. It was only a few 
years ago that the Director of Public Instruction 
made an exception in favour of Suris who were 
not professional wine-sellers. The son of a Mochi 
will never be admitted in the Hindu School ; but 
although there is no Mochi in the Hare School, 
I believe I shall have to take a Mochi when ho 
comes for admission. It is a curious fact that one 
and the same man took a chief part in the founda- 
tion of both the Hindu and H arc Schools, and 
that man was David Hare, whose heart and soul, 
and all he had in the world, were devoted to the 
spread of English education in Bengal. In the 
Hare School, besides Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Christians are also admitted. Last year there 
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were four Muhammadans and four Christians, on 
its rolls. 

Q. 81 . — What is the average daily attendance 
in the Hindu and the Hare Sdiools ? 

A. 81 . — Last year the average daily attendance 
in the Hindu School was 837, and tliat in the 
Hare School was 503, 

Q. 82 . — What is the average cost of educating 
each pupil in the Hindu and Hare Schools ? 

A. 82 . — The average cost of educating each 
pupil in the Hare School last year was Ks. 43, 
and that in the Hindu School was Rs. 62. I have 
obtained this average by dividing the total expend- 
iture by the number representing the average 
monthly attendance. 

Q. 83 . — What is the average age of pupils in 
each class ? 

A. 83 . — The average age of pupils attending 
the Hare School varies from eight years in the 1st 
year class to 17 years in the 9th year or Entrance 
class. 

Q. 8^.— What system do you follow in granting 
leave to your boys and in checking irregularity of 
attendance on their part ? 

A, 84 . — The usual rule is for the guardian of a 
boy to send an intimation to the head master 
stating the reason of the boy^s being detained at 
home. Boys having no guardians or whose guar- 
dians arc not staying in Calcutta are allowed to 
write for themselves. Sometimes grown-up boys 
reading in the Entrance class in whom the head 
master has confidence are also permitted to write 
for themselves. Sometimes printed notices, duly 
filled up, are sent to guardians on a teacheris 
reporting to the head master the irregularity of 
attendance, bad progress, or misconduct on the 
part of his pupils. 

Q. 65 . — What have you to say regarding the 
general conduct of the boys of the Hindu and 
Hare Schools ? 

A. 85 . — The boys of both the institutions are 
generally well behaved, especially those of the 
Hindu School. If one can manage them properly, 
they are very gentle and civil ; but if they think 
themselves harshly or unkindly treated, they 
become wild and unmanageable. Some years ago 
they used to delight in street- fights. But street- 
%hts have now come to be unheard-of things, 
thanks to the vigorous measures which were adopted 
to put a stop to such disgraceful scenes. Besides, 
the students of both the institutions (and I may as 
well say here those of the Presidency College) 
are very much devoted to such of their teachers 
as take an active interest in their welfare. Fewer 


complaints for using indecent expressions, or for 
gross misconduct are now brought to the notice of 
the head master. 

Q. 86 . — What number of boys do you take into 
your Entrance class ? 

A. 86 . — As a rule, we do not take more tlian 
80 boys into the Entrance class, though in the 
beginning of the session we allow the number to 
swell to loo or a little more, as we make some 
allowance for ten or twelve boys who are on an 
average daily absent from the class, and for the 
gradual falling off of the number in the first six 
months of the session. In the intermediate class 
the normal number is 80, and is never, even at 
the beginning of the session, allowed to rise be- 
yond that number. In the 7th year, or 3rd class, 
we keep from 50 to 55 boys ; in the 6th year, or 
4th class, we keep from 30 to 35 boys, and so on 
in a descending proportion, till in the lowest two 
classes where the number is never allowed to ex- 
ceed 20, as more individual att/ontion is necessary 
in the case of beginners than in those of grown-up 
boys. In the first two classes the system of 
teaching approacdios more to what is . followed in 
college classes. The first three classes have writ- 
ten exercises for one hour in the week in each of 
the five following subjects: English Literature 
and Composition, History and Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Sanskrit Literature and Composition, and 
Translation. Dictation is systematically practised 
from the 4th class downwards. 

Q. 8?'.-— What is your opinion regarding the 
general progress made by the boys of the Ifindu 
and Hare Schools ? 

A. 87. — In the Entrance Examination they run 
neck by neck, sometimes the former winning by 
half a neck, and sofnetimes the latter. No other 
school has been able to approach them for years. 
This success of the two schools I attribute in a 
great measure to the general proficiency of their 
boys. They are not taught to look to passing the 
Entrance Examination as to the be-all and the 
end-all of their lives. They are exhorted to betake 
themselves to private study, and they do read a 
variety of useful books not prescribed in their 
course; besides, the text-books of the two schools 
are not selected with an eye to making our boys 
secure a pass in the Entrance Examination. In 
my opinion the complaint is groundless which 
tries to cry down the University Examination as 
manufacturing goods of one uniform stamp and 
repressing all originality. Originality will al- 
ways feel hampered by any method or system 
that may be devised. 


CrosB-examination ^Babu Bholanath Pal. 


Qiiestions by Mr. H. P. Jacob. 

Q. i. — Arc any students in the Hare School 
wholly exempted from the payment of fees ? 

A* 1 . — Those who hold scholarships pay no fees. 
About 29 students in the Hare School and about 
42 students in the Hindu School hold scholarships. 

Q. 2.— With reference to your 27th answer, 
will you kindly state whether you have ever found 
any difiiculty in getting the pupils in your high- 
est classes to learn any subject not prescribed for 
the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity ? 

jj.. 2. — No, I have not. 

Q. 3 . — In calculating the cost of each student's 
education in the Hindu and Hare Schools, you 
state that you take as the divisor the average 


monthly number in attendance : do you mean by 
the word “attendance " — on the rolls^ or in actual 
atlendmce ? 

A. 3 . — On the rolls. 

By Me. Croft. 

Q. 1 . — Would the class of students who attend 
the college find it easier to get remunerative em- 
ployment if they were less highly educated ? 

A, I.— The difficulty would remain the same. 

Q. 2 . — You say that you would pro|x)se a Gov- 
ernment school being kept up at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Patna, Rajshahye, and Cuttack, and nowhere else ; 
and that the schools in those places should be 
supported by fees only. Do you select those 
places because education is advanced in them, or 
because they contain wealthy residents ? 
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A. S, — T have chosen them because they are 
advanced districts. 

Q. 3. — You say — Perliaps the Englisli Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta Madrasa is an anomaly.'^ 
Are you aware that the English students of the 
Calcutta Madrasa number 650, and do you not think 
that such numbers justify the maintenance of an 
English Department ? 

A. 3, — I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Q. 4, — You say — ‘Terhaps the inspecting agency 
of the Education De])artment might be curtail- 
ed : can you form any estimate of the inspecting 
staff that would in your opinion be sutlicient? 

A, -i.— About the year 1857 one Inspector, Mr. 
Lodge, did the work for the whole of Bengal, and 
although education has considerably advanced 
since that time, tho inspecting agency has in my 
opinion outgrown the work. 

Q. 3 , — When were fees in the lower classes of 
the Hindu School reduced from Rs. 6 to Rs. 4? 

A. 5. — In January 1882. 

Q.C ), — Are you aware that in March 1882 the 
number of students in the lower classes has so in- 
cmisod that the school has again become self-sup- 
porting ? 

A. 6'. — The loss has been made up by admis- 
sions, not into the lower, but into tho higher 
classes. 

Mr. Barbour. 

Q, — In your answer to question No. 28 you 
say that, considering the abstract necessity of 
educating every human being, you do not think 
tho number of candidates who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination to bo 
large in comparison with the population of the 
country. Do I understand you to mean that 
there is an abstract necessity for educating every 
human being in English ? 

A. — I do not mean that there is any abstract 
necessity for educating every human being in 
English. 

JBi / Mr. Ward. 

(J. 1. — In your answer to question 25 you speak 
of the competition which educated natives of 
Bengal have to face in other provinces in India. 
May I infer from this that in your opinion the 
competition within the province has already driven 
natives of Bengal to seek employment in other 
provinces ? 

A. 1, — I think I may say yes ; it is undoubt- 
edly the fact that there are now more educated 
natives in other provinces than it was some years 
ago, and therefore Bengalis have less chance of 
employ in those provinces. 

Q. 2. — Can you describe the origin of any of the 
colleges or schools mentioned in your answer to 
question 22, and can you state what is the nature of 
the management, whether any profit beyond the 
actual cost of the college is realised, and how it 
is spent ? 

A, 2. — Yes. The Metropolitan Institution was 
started by Pandit Iswar Chandra Bidyasagar be- 
fore 1862. The rate of fees is Re. 1, Rs. 2, and 
Rs. 8. It is under the sole management of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Bidyasagar. The whole of the 
funds are devoted by him to the school expenses, 
and he still manages it. 


-By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. 1, — Do you consider that the difficulty you 
have described of finding suitable employment in 
Bengal and elsewhere arises from the fact that the 
education is of a sjiecial character, and the supply 
of natives educated in the same mould is in excess 
of the public demand ? 

A, 1. — The course of education is not special, 
and hence arises the difficulty of getting suitable 
employment. 

Q. 2, — Then I understand you to mean that too 
many natives are educated in one general mould, 
and that too much material is turned out of our 
schools of the same sort. Is that so ? 

A. -It may be so. 

Q. J. — Does it not follow, then, that, unless the 
plan of Government education is altered, the 
expenditure of public funds upon it, as matters 
stand, might be reduced without injury to public 
interest ? 

A, J. — I do not see how. The whole object of 
education is not to find Government employment. 

Q, 4. — In your answer to question 86 you ex- 
press the opinion that primary education should in 
a great measure l>e taken up by the State. Do 
you mean that Government primary schools should 
be organised and maintained in Bengal and else- 
where under the direct management of the State? 

A. 4 . — Yes, I do. By direct management, not 
under the grant-in-aid system. 

By Mr. Deighton. 

Q.— From the last clause of your answer to 
question 21, am I to understand that in any Gov- 
ernment school or college the rate of fees varies 
with the income of the parents ? 

No. 

By Mr. Fowler. 

Q. I.— If the higher classes of the Hindu 
School have all along been crowded, and, as 
you have stated, the admissions into these classes 
have been recently numerous enough to make up 
for loss resulting from the lowering of the rate of 
fee in the lower classes, why should the rate of 
fee in these higher classes be lowered ? 

A, 1, — To place the Haro and Hindu Schools on 
the same footing. 

Q. 5.— Are not the facts that the numbers in 
the lower classes have not increased since the 
lowering of the rate, and that the fee-receipts in 
them have been less, arguments against that 
lowering ? 

A, 2. — No, I think not. The admission would 
have been greater if tho rate of fees were reduced 
all round. 

By Mr. Kanganada Mudaliar. 

Q, L — With reference to answer 20, is it your 
opinion that institutions conducted by missionary 
bodies can attract pupils onljr b^ charging much 
lower fees than Government institutions ? 

A, 1. — Yes, decidedly. 

Q. 2, — In answer 26, kindly explain the distinc- 
tion you intend between practical information and 
general information. 

A. 2, — Practical information I take to consist in 
knowing how the business of life is to be con- 
ducted. General information is such as can be 
derived from books. 
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Q, 3.— Referring to answer 36, may I ask you 
to state whether it is your opinion that in Calcutta, 
Dacca, Patna, Rajshahye, and Cuttack, no second- 
ary schools should receive grants-in-aid ? 

A, 3 . — I think an exception should be made in 
the case of Cuttack and in the case of less advanced 
districts, 

Q. 4.— In your last answer you say, the inspect- 
ing agency of the Education Department might 
be considerably curtailed/* Is this considerable 
curtailment possible or desirable, simultaneously 
with the extension of primary education ? 

A. 4 , — As far as primary education is concerned, 
inspecting agency should not be curtailed. 

By THE Rev. Dr. Jean. 

Q, L — With reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 34, where you recommend the use of some 
elementary work on logic for pupils preparing for 
the Entrance Examination, do you think that 
even in secondary, and, in some degree, in pri- 
mary schools, instnietion should tend more than 
it does at present to develope the reasoning power 
in children, and that text-books should be so fixed 
as to be adapted to tliis end ? 

A, L — I think so. 

Q. ^.—With refemnee to your answers to ques- 
tions 34 and 35, in which you mention that heads 
of schools select text-books for their own schools, 
may I assume that you approve of the selection of 
text-books being left to the heads of institutions, 
and that, in your opinion, the Directors of Public 
Instnietion and Inspectors of Schools should not 
interfere with the matter ? 

A, 8 . — The selection should be left partly to 
the heafls of institutions, as it is at present. 

Q. 8 . — In your answer to question 47 you 
suggest that greater attention be directed to 
English composition. With reference to this I 
wish to ask you : 

In your opinion, is not proficiency in English, 
and especially in English com]X)sition, hampered 
by the necessity in which students are now placed 
of bestowing much of their time upon the study 
of old forms of words and of old English writers? 

4. 3, — The study of old English writers causes 
great drawbacks, and more attention should be 
given to the study of good modern English writ- 
ing. 

By THE Hon. Babij Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q. — Do Bengalis, who have received education 
in English, keep aloof from trades, and what they 
considered low occupation as much now as say ten 
or fifteen years ago ? 

/i.— No; of late years educated natives of 
Bengal have begun to take very largely to in- 
dependent occupation, and to what were deemed 
low occupations some years ago. 

By THE Rev. W. Miller. 

Q. 1, — In the non-Government institutions you 
refer to, does the fees bear a lower ratio to the 
entire outlay tlian the ffees in Government schools 
bear to the entire outlay upon them ? 


A, 4.--I have not the data before me to answer 
this question. 

Q. 2 » — Do you not think that the fate of fee 
should have some proportion to the expenditure, 
that the price should be regulated by the cost of 
production ? 

S.— India is peculiarly circumstanced, so that 
that principle is not applicable here. 

Q, 3. — You propose to add physics and logic to 
the course for the Entrance Examination. Do 
you then consider that course too light at pre- 
sent? 

4.3. — No, I do not think so; but if these 
were added the course would be more complete. 

Q, 4.— Do you use the word drtnglhen iu the 
sense of simply adding to the number ? Do you 
regard the addition of unqualified boys to a school 
as a strength to it in any proper sense ? 

4. 4. — Yes. I do not consider it a strength in 
the proper sense, but it adds to fees, which is con- 
sidered a very imjxirtant matter. 

Q. 5. — Do you consider that a private college 
must necessarily be one purely conducted by 
native teachers and professors** ? 

4. 5. — Yes; I think so, as far as private in- 
stitutions managed by natives are concerned, at 
least in Bengal. I consider it absurd to tliiiik 
that natives can teach up to the B.i\^ or M.A. 
examinations. 

Q, 3. —Do you think that the refusal to admit 
boys of low castes into a Government school, such 
as the Hindu School, is consistent with strict 
religious neutrality on the part of Goveniment ? 

4. I do not, as a geneml inile ; but in the 
case of the Hindu School there was an understand- 
ing to this effect when it was handed over to 
Goveniment. 

Q. 7 , — Do you regard the reduction of fees in 
order to attract scholars to a Government school 
as consistent with the policy of encouraging aided 
or self-supporting institutions laid down in the 
Despatch of 1854? 

4. 7. — I see no inconsistency, considering the 
circumstances of the parents whose children are 
sent to school to receive education. 

By THE President. 

Q. i.— How many students hold scholarships 
in the Hare School ? 

4. 1. — About 29 or 30 in the Hare School, and 
about 42 in the Hindu School. 

2 . — How often have you tried to make your 
students learn other subjects than those prescribed 
for the University examinations? 

4. 2, — Only in one case, when I gave a special 
prize for special subjects. 

Q. 3. — Do the missionary schools in Calcutta, 
giving the same class of teaching as your own 
school, which is a Government institution, charge 
lower fees than you do ? 

4. 3. — 1 think they do. We charge Rs. 4 in the 
Hare School and Rs. 5 in the Hindu School, The 
charge by missionary schools for the University 
Entrance class is Rs. 3, and in the lower classes 
still lower. 


Evidence o/Babu ChandiCuaran Banerjya. 

1 , — Please state what opportunities you 1 education in India, and in what province your 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of I experience has been gained. 

Bengal, 


05 
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A ns, /.—I have had opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject of education in Bengal 
and Orissaj provinces in which I have served. 

Ques. 2 , — Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the re(pnrfiments of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 . — The system of primary education in 
the provinces in which I have experience has to 
some extent been placed on a sound basis by the 
elTorts of Government. There are indigenous 
pathsalas almost in every village; these are being 
gradually brought under Government inspection, 
which lias improved the character of many of 
them; and the course of instmetion adopted in 
tliem enables their pupils to obtain an elementary 
knowledge in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The system is capable of further development, in 
which direction the Education Department is 
making slow but sure progress, as the funds at its 
disposal permit it to do so. 

(IneH, 3.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion souglit for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes s|)ecia]ly 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Arc any 
classes practically -excluded from it ; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
iniluential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Alls. 3 , — In Bengal and Orissa primary educa- 
tion is sought for, more or less, liy almost all 
classes. The classes that are practically excluded 
from it arc the Mehters^ domes ^ Chamrsy &c., with 
whom the other classes do not associate on social 
grounds. There arc not a few who, on account of 
tlioir extreme poverty, think it would be more for 
their advantage if they were to engage their 
children in some sort of remunerative work than 
send them to school. As far as my knowledge 
goes, I do not think that the influential classes are 
opposed to the extension of primary education, so 
far as it docs not interfere with high education, 
which they value more. 

Ques. 4.-— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far arc they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and cliaraoter of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
Wliat fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are tho masters of sueli schools 
generally selected, and what arc their qualifica- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can bo turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended 
to indigenous schools, and can it be further ex- 
tended ? 

Ans, 4. — As stated in my reply to the second 
(|uestion, there are many indigenous pathsalas 
both in Bengal and Orissa. The instruction given 
in them is altogether of a practical character. The 
student is taught muting, practical arithmetic and 
mensuration, zeinindari and mahajani accounts,— 
subjects which will be of material help to him in 
the business of daily life. Fees are taken from j 


the scholars both in money and kind, and gener- 
ally they are not high. The masters of such 
schools are men of little education, unless in the 
case of schools under Government inspection, 
many of which are provided with teachers trained 
in the normal schools established by Government 
in difEerent parts of the country. These indige- 
nous pathsalas may be made useful by bringing 
them under Government inspection, by supplying 
them with regularly trained teachers, without, at 
the same time, interfering much with the course 
of instruction adopted in them. In most cases 
the masters will be very glad to have aid from 
Government and conform to the rules under which 
such aid is given, in consideration of the stability 
which such a connection would ensure. The grant- 
in-aid system has already been largely extended 
to the indigenous schools, and is capable of further 
extension. 

Ques. 5.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school? 

Ans. 6.— Boys educated at borne cannot com- 
pete on equal terms with those educated at public 
schools. The number of boys educated at home is 
very small, 

Qnes, 6 . — How far can the Govornraent depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. G . — As far as my experience goes, I do 
not think there is any private agency for the pro- 
motion of primary education. Although there are 
pathsalas in every village, mainly supported by 
fees collected from the pupils attending them, 
these stand by themselves, each being managed in 
its own way; there is no common principle to 
animate the whole. Besides, there is always a 
difference between pathsalas under Government 
management and those with which Government 
has no connection. 

Ques. 9 . — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial inlluence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Ans, 9 . — The social status of the village school- 
master is low. The name “ gurumohashoy has 
almost become a term of contempt. It is only in 
rare cases that he exerts a beneficial influence 
among the villagers. If men of higher castes, 
such as Brahmans and Kyasths, be appointed guru- 
inohashoys, their social position would enable them 
to command more respect from the people. 

Ques. iO.— What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
os|)ecially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
s|)eeial means be adopted for making the instruction 
ill such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10 . — If instruction on practical surveying, 
on the elementary principles of agriculture, on 
writing })etitions, bonds, &c., and on the laws 
regarding the relations between the landlord and 
the tenant, be added to the subjects that arc already 



taught in these schools, they may be made more 
acceptable to the agricultural class. 

IJ.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? and if not, are tiie schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 , — Though the language in which in- 
struction is given is not in all cases the diak^jt of 
the people, yet the schools are not on that account 
less useful and popular. 

Ques, the system of payment by results 

suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Alts, The system of payment by results is, 
I think, well adapted for the diffusion of primary 
education. This gives a new life to our indigen- 
ous pathsalas by infusing into them a healthy 
spirit of competition. It brings under one common 
j)rinciple all the pathsalas scattered over the dis- 
trict, introduces method and regularity into the 
course of instruction adopted in each, gives rewanls 
which are a substantial aid to poorer students, and 
serves as a check upon the gurus, for such as fail 
to show good results have hardly any hope of earn- 
ing a livelihood by that means. 

Quef!, 13 . — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Am, is.— The fees collected from the boys in 
tliese schools should, I think, vary according to 
the circumstances of their guardians. The sons 
of richer parents should largely contribute towards 
the support of these schools, which in many cases 
they do, while only a nominal mte should be levied 
from the sons of poorer parents. 

Q;ites, i5.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order* have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 051 of the Despatch of 1851<? and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

15 . — So far as Bengal is concerned, I am 
not aware of any instmice in wliieli a Government 
educational institution of the higher order has been 
closed or transferred to the management of local 
bodies. The chief reason seems to he that tliere 
being only one school of the kind in each district, 
Government thinks it necessary to maintain it as 
a model school for others established in the district 
under the grant-in-aid rules. 

Ques, Pi . — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Arts. Generally speaking, Government in- 
stitutions cannot be closed or transferred to private 
bodies without injury to education. In Calcutta 
and some other large towns the attempt might be 
made, but most of the schools for secondary educa- 
tion in these places are self-supporting. 

Ques, ^0.— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of pracl-ieal 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any religi- 
ous principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans, 20 , — The whole education system, as at 
present administered, is one of practical neutrality, 
as instruction bearing upon any particular form 
of religion is strictly prohibited in Government 


institutions, while aided schools of different classes 
are allowed to educate their pupils on their own 
religious principles, without any interference on the 
part of Goveriimeut. 

Ques. 21. — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the comjdaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not |iay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education iu 
your province, and do you consider it ade([uale ? 

Ans. 21. — The upper and middle classes of the 
community prineipaliy avail themselves of (iovern- 
ment and aided schools and colleges for the eduea- 
tion of their ehildren. There is also a large number 
of the sons of the poorer classes who have succeeded 
in making their way t-o these institutions by means 
of tlie scholarships of different grades, of which 
there is a liberal provision made by Government. 
The comjdaint that the wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for the ediieaiion of their children is, I am 
afraid, not well founded, at least so far as the 
schools are concerned, many of them being suj>- 
portod entirely by fees collected from the pupils 
attending thorn ; others manage to keep them- 
selves in good working order with only a small 
grant from Government. Even in colleges the 
fees arc already high, and any attempt to raise 
them will tend to their abolition. 

Ques, 22. — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 52.— In Calcutta we have the Metropolitan 
Institution, the Calcutta Training Academy, the 
Oriental Seminary, and others, entirely supported 
by fees. 

In Calcutta wc have non-Government institu- 
tions existing side by side with similar Govctu- 
ment institutions, and woiking as etlicicntly ; but 
it is much to be doubted whether they would con- 
tinue in their present ellieieiit condition if all tin* 
Government institutions were abolislied and all 
healtliy competition tending to preserve tlieir olli- 
ciency thereby removed. 

Ques. 25. — Do educated natives in your province 
n^adily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. — The educated natives of the province 
do not readily find remunerative employments in 
these days, owing to a large increase in their 
number. 

Ques. 26. — Is the instruction imparted in second- 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of Ihose 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. — The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools stores the minds of those who do ji(»t pur- 
sue their studies further with much useful inform- 
ation, and gives them a training ivliich fits them 
for the ordinary business of life. 

Ques, 27, — Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and ])upil8 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University ? If so, are yf)u of opinion that 
this circumstance impairs the practical value of the 
education in secondary schools for the requirements 
of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 57.— There is much truth in the statement 
that the attention of teachers and pupils is directed 
to the Entrance Examination, since that has been 
made the standard by which the public judge of the 
success of a school j and the Entrance certiiicale luis 
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become the passport to secure the entrance of the 
])upils into the world, and consequently this cir- 
cumstance in no way impairs the practical value 

education in secondary schools. 

Qim, 28 , — Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the mquiremonts of the 
country ? If you think so, wliat do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what re- 
medies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 . — The number of pupils in the secondary 
schools who present themselves for the University 
thitrance Examination is no doubt very large, and 
this is attributable to the increasing desire for 
liigh education, which again qualities them for 
employment, public as well as private. 

Ques. 31 . — Does the University curriculum afford 
a sullicient tmining for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

An,s\ i?i.— The University curriculum affords a 
sutticiont training for teachers in secondary schools, 
as it is found that University gnuluates with a 
little experience in the work of instruction turn 
out very good teachers. No siHicial normal schools, 
1 think, are needed for the purpose. 

Q'ues. Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

A ns, 33 . — Many gentlemen may be found in all 
the important stations who would he willing to 
take a share iti the work of examination, though 
for inspection it is not always an easy matter to 
secure an efficient voluntary agency. 

Ques, 34 . — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Alls . 31 . — The text-books that aro in use in the 
Calcutta schools are, in my humble opinion, quite 
suited to the purpose for which they are intended. 

Qurs. 35 . — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Dcj)artmetit in regard to examiuations 


or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans, SS.— The present arrangements of the Edu- 
cation Department, in regard to examinations and 
text-books, do not in any way interfere with the 
development of private institutions or the produc- 
tion of a useful vernacular literature. 

Ques. 37 , — ^What effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com- 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 . — The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of schools 
and colleges would prove injurious to the spread 
of education. Tliore may be a combination for 
local purposes in some places, hut, on the whole, 
education will suffer greatly from such a change. 

Qim, 39 . — Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject ? 

Ans. 3.9. — Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct does not occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools. Advantage, however, is taken of every 
opportunity, in the course of their daily lessons, to 
impart such instruction. 

Ques. 40 . — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools or 
colleges in your province ? Have yon any sugges- 
tions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. There is a gymnastic class attached to 
many institutions, though the boys do not largely 
attend it, owing to the class being held after 
school-hours. 


Cross-examination of Babu Chandi Charan Banbbjta. 
By Mr. Pearson. 


Q. 1. — It is the ()j)inion of the Honourable 
Rristodas Pal, Rai Bahadur, that small grants of 
about Ks. 11) per anuum to Bengal pathsalas can 
produce no appreciable elTect. What does y6ur 
experience lead you to think on this subject ? 

A. i.— Tiiese grants produce an effect, because 
they are an addition to the teachers' income, and 
becauso they bring the schools under inspection. 

Q, 2. — To what castes do the village school- 
masters generally belong ? 

A . 2 . — They belong to all castesexcept the lowest. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1, — How do you account for so few Brah- 
mans and Kyasths being village schoolmasters ? 
Are they unwilling to take such employment ? 

A. 1. — Brahmans are numerically a small por- 
tion of the community. 

Q, 2. — And Kytisths? 

A. 2. — Kyasths are not unwilling to be school- 
masters, and a large number of them are so em- 
plo) ed. 

By Mr. Bose. 

Q. 1. — Do yon think it would be an advantage i 
that the teachers of secondary schools should pre- j 
viously receive some instruction in the principles j 
and methods of teaching? | 


A. 1 . — It would not 1)6 a great advantage, as 
they turn out good teachers after a little experience 
in the work of instruction. 

Q. 2 . — Is it your opinion that in selecting 
teachers for the young, regard ought to be had to 
their fitness to imjjart moral instruction to their 
pupils, and exercise by their life and character a 
healthy influence on the minds of the pupils ? 

A. .^.—Certainly. 

Q. 3 . — What is your opinion as regards the 
desirability or otherwise of imjxirting definite in- 
struction in duty and the principles of moral con- 
duct ill Government colleges and schools ? 

A. 3.— Definite instruction in morality makes 
little impression on the mind of the pupil unless 
connected with something practical. 

Q. 4 . — You observe in the latter part of your 
answ'er to printed question 39 that advantage is 
taken of every opporiunity in the course of their 
daily lessons to impart moral instruction. Will 
you please state whether this refers to all teachers 
or only to some teachers ? 

A. 4 . — This refers to some of the teachers whom 
I know. 

By Mr. Lee-Warnbr. 

Q, 1 . — Do you consider that the disability 
under which oeriain low-caste classes in Bengal, 
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alluded to in your 8rd answer, lie, and their prac- 
tical exclusion from indigenous schools can be re- 
moved, unless schools for primary education are 
directly managed by Government ? 

A. i.—Even if (jovernmcnt manage the schools 
their exclusion cannot be avoided. 

Q. 2 , — Is the diOiculty of finding suitable em- 
ployment, to which you allude in your 25th an- 
swer, due to the insufficiency of knowledge and the 
very moderate qualifications of boys educated in 
Government institutions ? 

A. is not not due to the insufficiency of 
their qualifications. 

Sfj Mr, Browning. 

Q. 1. — In your 12th answer it is said that the 
system of payment by results gives rewards which 
are a substantial aid to poor students. Am I to 
imderstand that the grant earned by the guru is 
shared by his pupils ? 

A, 1, — The pupils also get i-ewards on such 
occasions, 

Q. Then 'Hliat means of your 12th an- 

swer refers, I suppose, to scliool-keepiug 

A. Yes. 

£g Mr. Ranganada Mudaliar. 

Q, 1, — Do you intend to convey by what you 
say in answer 8 that the inlliiential classes would 
op})Ose the extension of primary education only if 
such extension should involve a reduction of Gov- 
ernment ex[Hmditure on middle and higher educa- 
tion ? 

A, 1,— They would oiqect only if the extension 
of primary education reduced the expenditure on 
middl(‘ and higher education, otherwise they would 
be actively in favour of it. 


I Q. 5.— You think that the fees in primary 
I schools should vary according te the circum- 
stances of their guardians.^^ Would you recom- 
mend the adoption of a similar varying a’ale of 
fees in secondary schools and colleges r 
A. -g.-No, 

By THE Rev. W, Miller. 

Q.. 1. — Do you think it would he de.sirahle uj)ori 
the whole to introduce gymnastic exercises as a 
part of the instruction given in regular school- 
hours ? 

A. i.— Formerly the boys got one hour for re- 
creation, now they gtT only half an hour. I wish 
that this half hour be raised to one hour, so that 
those who wish may attend the gymnastic class. 

Q. 2. — Yon do not then think that gymnastics 
can l)e treated as part of the ordinary course? 

A. 2. — I do not think that gymnastics should 
be made compulsory. 

By THE lIoN. Babu Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q. — Do you know that in patlisalas supported 
by tile zemindars and other wealthy men there are 
children of the lowi'st castes whose fees are paid 
by their employers? 

A . — I am not aware of it. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q, 1. — Do you know of any schools, mission- 
ary or otherwise, whicdi have reached the children 
of wucluH or other low castes ? 

A. 1, — 1 do not think there are any such. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the NuJdca 
district ? 

A. I have no special knowledge of the dis- 
trict. 


Bvidence of Mrs. de Niceville. 


Ques. 1. — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wliat province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ahs, 1. — 1 came out to Calcutta to fill a position 
of head teacher in a normal school, having had 
special and peculiar experi(‘iiee, thorougli training, 
known and tested adaptability, and accf ptcd and 
acceptable testimonials for the work. During my 
residence in Calcutbi my interest and search for 
knowledge on the educational position of girls, 
teachers, and schools have never ceased. A good 
husband and home were accepted on the condition 
of allowance to use the ])eculiarly large leisure of 
a lady resident in India in the continuance of 
this work. Anticiiiating a large sphere of labour 
and a post of like resjionsibility, importance, and 
honour with that of head teacher in a normal 
school at home, I willingly left behind me posi- 
tions of more ease and wealth. The ten years of 
my widowhood were spent as owner and principal 
of a high-class day and boarding school for ladies. 
I commenced with one boarder, and wound up the 
last year with twenty boarders, many select day 
pupils, two resident governesses, and the employ- 
ment of eitlier five, six, or seven visiting profes- 
sor^. All pupils, however, passed as pupils under 
my own hands, and in some cases, as with pre- 
paration for South Kensington examinations, the 
teaching rested solely with myself. My pupils 
Bengal. 


passed not only in free-hand and model drawing, 
but also in geometry and perspeelivis and that 
with exeellence^^ and prizes. You will allow, as 
others did in England, this was an unusual and 
almost, if not (piite, a unique case with young 
ladies of a private school. 

My pu})ils ranged from 8 years to 80 and even 
85 years. The elder pupils jircpariiig for higher 
social positions as wives of teachers, or commcuc- 
ing the career of teacher. As school Jhinlr to 
pupils of 17 years and more, 1 took them to Paris 
and the Continent. AV him only 18 years of age, 
as proof to my parents of determination to teach, 
alone and unaided 1 sought and rented a room in 
Brighton, and gathered and maintained there 
some ()U pui)il.s, until I went to colh‘ge. Mean- 
while I was pursuing my private studies an<l con- 
ducting a Bible class composed of tlie unruly hoys 
gathered from other classes in a Sunday school. 
My parents sent me as paid private student to the 
then arul now best college for teiicliers — the Home 
and Colonial. At 18 years of age I had gone 
through the whole courseof trainingto teach infants, 
and part of that for elder pupils, and had taken a 
first-class general scholarship and the first yi'ar cer- 
tificate for teachers to elder pupils. Only four such 
scholarships were given this large colh'gc, and it 
entitled the bearer to the cost of two years^ tuition 
and pocket-money. So far it was in part value- 
less, as I had already gone through all the classes, 
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excepting? tlie tlien present year, but it made me 
elif^ible to sit and obtain the laet certificate for the 
final year of training. Schools at home and abroad 
were offered me, the youngest student, but my 
parents’ aim was to give me full preparation. I 
returned home to continue lessons with good 
inasters of known ability in Brighton, in languages, 
muFie, and drawing, &c. The late J. K. Puget 
(father to Colonel Pnget) heard of me and 
sought me with the offer of his fine rooms and a 
settled stipend if I would start a higher-class 
school for girls. Here 1 opened with one, and on 
rny early marriage left large schools of juveniles 
and infants. Apart from this and private study, 
1 had a large young men’s Bible class which I 
met in the week for free secular teaching, and 
was writing occasional pajKU’s for magazines. Dur- 
ing my brief married life, at our own cost of 
private means and leisure, we had classes of 
miners, pitmen, their wives and daughters, each 
class averaging in miinber from 100 to 150. Not 
for monetary need, hut for distraction from sorrow, 
and j)ursuance of loved work, I purchased the 
school retained until my last year’s residence in 
England. 

Ques, iO.— What subiects of instmetioU, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more aecejffable to the community at largo, and 
especially to the agric'ultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instriKj- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ana, 10 . — Primary schools for girls should have 
introduced into them the elementary details of 
subjects, which not only form good educational 
leviTs, hut encourage a love of such work as will 
add to the monetary |) 08 ition of the growing 
woman. 

I take it that, in reference to Europeans in 
India, by the agricultural class is meant the middle 
class, Ayho have need to support life by labour. 
1 )omestic economy should not only be treated in 
theory, but made practical by use. The plain 
course as taught by South Kensington, with a few 
modifications as to food and habits, would be 
(‘qiially useful to Eurojican girls in India, as I 
found it to ray pupils, and as they and their future 
found it. 

Ere following out the teaching and kitchen 
|)ractiee personally with my jmpils, I paid the high 
tees ask(*d by a good teacher connected with 
South Kensington, and had the courses of h'ctures 
and cooking given in my own kitchen. 

Drawing should he introduced after the method 
of South Kensington and the Kinder Garten 
methods, up to tin* stage and standard used in 
English hoard schools. This subject is not only a 
splendid educational instrument, teaching observa- 
tion, application, accuracy, &c., but is a stepping- 
stgno to girls teaching specially this subject and 
using it in other ways as a living. India could 
employ girls, as does England, as draughtswomen, 
copyists, wmxl-engravors, and designers in lace and 
varied fabrics, A girl really taught form and 
symmetry will arrange to the best advantage dress 
and home, when it becomes her charge. 

Needlework should not be taught on scraps of 
work, only to be torn up to serve as pnictice again, 
but should lead on to cutting out and the making 
of all articles of dress used by children and women. 
Even if none of these things were used to earn 
money, they meanwhile would have implanted a 
common-sense view of life, and raised so-called 


drudgery into the nobility of work, — a view of life 
80 needed by girls in India, and the lack of which 
strikes painfully a new-comer. Girls, acknow- 
ledgr*d to be preparing to earn their bread, never 
thought it their place to do what my pupils, 
though paying £100 pr year, felt a pleasurable 
duty if necessary — the cleansing of a large slate 
or black board, and the final touches of neatness 
about a cla8.s-rooin, &c. 

Hence there should be classes for these spcial sub- 
jects at an advanced standard, held apart from the 
general school-room, and which should be entered 
by a fee, by some scholarships, and always by an 
examination. The student should be allowed to 
take only the one subject which it was her inten- 
tion to pursue as special life work, and should 
enter on the condition that what expnses the fee 
paid by herself or others did not cover, must be 
covered by labour given, for which labour even- 
tually an income would arise to her. How many 
girls in this way would find useful positions as 
teachers, companions, nursery governesses, store 
and linen-kee[)ers and menders, in large families, 
houses of business, or boarding-houses, — yea, if at 
all practicable, rooms for laundry and bread- 
making, as well as for dress-making, should be the 
outcome. 

Ques. 16 . — If the Government, or any local 
authority liaving control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be Wst adapt'd to stimulate j)rivate effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18 . — The above leads up to this question : 
for if, added to such elasses, were those for so- 
called accomplishments, higher branches of the 
English language, the sciences, &c., for the more 
wealthy, the system would in a few years have 
taken root deep in public and private needs so as to 
be self-supporting, and to induce parents and guar- 
dians to realise the necessity of good teachers and 
teaching as preparation to the entrance of these 
senior elasses. Many an English home has by 
such classes been spared lounging, novel-rejiding 
girls and wives, and melancholy hypochondriacs. 
Such in.stitutions, as facts prove, not only rai.so 
higher the educational standard, but keep it raised, 
and become a hope and growing necessity to the 
pupils of various schools ami the girls of many a 
large family. Watch the line of private carriages, 
the bus, the train, the tram, from which descend 
girls who were wont to be taught or crammed at 
home, and learn what the reasonable-feoM high 
schools for girls have done in England. Yea, I 
know instances where good teaching is so valuable, 
that where only available in a board school, wealthy 
parents have offered high fees or a generous 
subscription to obtain it for their children, casting 
class pride and prejudice to the wind. Sisters of 
one family have been my pupils, have imbibed a 
love of work, and, though the daughters of parents 
able to keep them in comfort within the circle of 
a country home, have chosen to earn pocket-money 
and a nest-egg for the future. One has gone 
home to keep house, another remained* to wort up 
for the Royal Academy of Music, and the other 
for South Kensington and art student at the 
National Gallery ; understanding that this extra 
outlay of time and money was allowed on the 
conditions that hearty work was done, examina* 
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tions passed, and situations afterwards filled. 
Their special taste for music and drawing had not 
been forgotten at school, but was not allowed 
prominence during general w'hool work. Profes- 
sional leisure is scarce in India, or I would add 
instance to instance of how easily such classes are 
made self-su|)|)orting and useful to the generality 
of girls and higher education, — instances when the 
small income of a retined home has been relieved, 
because the daughter had received such higher 
education us to count hearty work no drudgery, 
and worthy of good pay ; even though unfitted hj 
teach it, came in the form of travelling compan- 
ion, invalid’s reader or amanuensis, or a paid 
mother^s help. Girls .w highly educated can 
afford to maintain a true independence and seek 
proper pay, and they obtain and keep it. 

27 , — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of tojicliers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value of 
the education in secondary schools for the re<pnre- 
inents of ordinary life ? 

Am, /^.—Assuredly there is tnith, as far as 
girls' schools are concerned, in the statement that 
the attention of teaehers and pupils is uixluly direct- 
ed to the Entrance Examination." Wliy is it 
unduly directed ? lleeaiise it is theoidy examina- 
tion recognised by Government for girls. Teaehers 
in Calcutta, desirous of better things, gratefully 
accept allowance from managers to form a 
class for the Kiitranee as a step to better wt)rk ; 
altliough they realise that owing to tho haekward- 
ncss of the pu|)ils and the demands of the examina- 
tion, cram and mere memory to it have to i)e used 
.for work not the best suited to the girls or their 
fiitiii’e. Managers allow it, because they know 
usually little of these matters, or they deem it the 
best and the only present best thing t^ allow. The 
late formation of such classes is absorbing pupils, 
whom principals know would derive more benefit 
could they join pupil-teacber or senior classes 
recognised by the educational powers. More than 
once or twice has my {wlvice been asked, and my 
aid sought, by progressive teachers, anxious to 
move on their pujiils with the fashionable tidal 
wave of progress, because feeling incompetent to 
judge of the merits of the examinations for Trinity 
and Russell College, London, and out of the rut 
necessary to be in, or have been in, to aid their 
pupil’s preparation. Such teachers have found 
these far-away examinations difhcult enough for 
their senior pupils, and better adapted to their 
present stage and future life tlian any at present 
nearer home; although we, who know South 
Kensington, Oxford and Cambridge locals, the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c., know the standard 
to be better suited to juniors. These circumstances 
do impair the practical value of education, as it 
bears on secondary schools and the reipiirementsof 
life. Exarainatious are wanted to test thorough 
education for teaching home or outside work, not 
to puff up with conceit and talk of logic and 
psychology, to induce a cram the result of which 
is bo leave the student in the state of a squeezed 
sponge, as far as the amount of instruction even is 
retained. Well has Professor Huxley said of such 
pupils and knowledge : They sit to pass and they 
pass, but they don't know7* 

Quei, 5/. — Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 


schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ana, 81, — The University curriculum, even if a 
lad is educated up to it, is insufficient in some 
ihings. We had almost said it is more than suffi- 
cient ; but a tea(;lier is ever learning, and cannot 
have too much general information for good teach- 
ing and intelligent pupils. But where time for 
study is limited, it is l>etter to study the a^al niH'es- 
sities of the calling, as school organisiition, disci- 
pline, management, and the theory of education as 
it bears on the development of the mind powers, 
and the moral powers, and habits gimerally. In our 
normal .schools at home these are very s[>f*cial points. 
Normal schools am needed, but their formation 
had better grow from the outcome of pupil-teacher 
work and the present designs of tho Code, iKK’ausc 
they would be too numerous to be tilled, or, 
if centred in one or two, hain[)ered by sectarianism 
on the one hand, while on the other deiamdiug on 
its generosity. Associated classes sct‘m to me to 
m(‘et best the present sUite of affairs, with oppor- 
tunities to practise in class and gallery teaching, 
&c. 

Qms. 33 , — Can yon suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

If voluntary agency can be 

obtained in the work of inspection and examina- 
tion, seize it and he grateful ; but I can omIn 
honestly avow tlnit su(*h voluntary aid generally 
niean.s mor<* or less weak, uncertain, and unsuil- 
ablo agency. Those who are competent have, as 
a rule, gained sueh power at too great cost, trial 
and experience, and, as a means to an end, to be 
able to afford to give it unpaid ; and it does seem 
to me that it should not be expecteil even of the 
willing and able minority. The voluntary aid is 
often sought of busy professionals, who will readi- 
ly own lhaU if cajiable to examine in one subject, 
they may not be in others, especially for girls. 
Such aid often is most unfair tx) teacher and pupils, 
and most disheartening. In one case, where a 
class of pupils were supposed to Ije trusted to a 
comiietent teacher, and were found wanting in 
p)wer8 of thought and in grip of the elementary 
portions of the sub jects, knew nothing of mental 
arithmetic, or how to express to future pupils the 
meaning and use of nouns, &o. ; addition, subtrac- 
tion; the revolutions of times, seasons, the globe, 
&c. ; where a class was put back, or forward ; and 
this was known to be reijuired and done ; — t lu^ 
pupils were expected to answer questions on t‘judi 
subject to the usual marked-off pages for a year^s 
work ! Methods are in vogue and might be in- 
creased, but we question their real value. 

Qnea. 34, — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ana, 34, — Text-books are too often a diffusive 
I collection of facts through which the poor pupil 
plods blindly and is examined according to test. 
Alas for the poor examined one ! if she hajipens 
to have learnt out of the textual rut of the sjiecial 
text-book fashionable with the examiners. Are 
not schools known where all the physical geo- 
graphy text-book used is the first few desultory 
pages of a general geography ; or a set of delini- 
tions, which teachers, not having the |)ower to 
enlarge, allow to be learned by rote ? It is not a 
good text-book that is most essential with a good 
teacher, but it is indispensable to a poverty-made 
teacher. A text-book should lead a pupil up 
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fcUlR and rules ; not expect blind, tlioup^htless 
eredenee to both ; and then the cry would be less 
IVerjijont, — 1 don’t utiderstand : please explain 
that.” The inooinpeb'nt teacher is dryer in 
lesourcc than the hook, and bids the pupil study 
iij) such a pa^'C or learn such a rule, and on f^oes 
(he pii[)il towards a never-ending chaos of brain- 
niiiddle and disijuiet. 

Que.^. 4(1 . — In the promotion of female educa- 
(ion^what share has already been taken by European 
l.ulies ; and how 1‘ar would it be possible to increase 
tlu5 interest which ladies might take in this 
cause ? 

Ann. 46 , — European ladies have done much in 
coniu'clion with mission work; but good ini.s- 
sionaries are not synonymous with good teachers, 
and, as far as education now is coiK'erned, they 
occupy ))osts which should be filled by real teachers, 
and, exct'pting among the Roman Catholics, mar 
what iH‘cds mending. European ladie.s already 
engaged in teaching should have stati'd iirn(*s for 
meeting, and should invib; other ladies — missiou- 
ari(‘s and active, earnest, educated ladies, wlio have 
more o))])ortunities than their full busy life allows — 
to ascertain tlui growing social needs and iho new 
methods employed. Plans should be discussed, 
theories aired, praetiee compared, and the strong 
wcdl-trained teaeher be imeouraged and the weak 
and untrained stimulated. This would react on 


pupils and examinations, and be a fresh stimulus 
to vie with, or outdo, pupils of each other's schools. 

By arranged plans, new text-books could be 
analysed, and diffieiilties of new subjects made 
clear to the teacher too hard-worked to study alone. 

Ques, ^7.— What do you regard as the chief de- 
fects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the (Klucational system as it hatl been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Jns, 47. — Brielly, and with but little more than 
suggestion, a.s are the preceding answers. The 
one chief defect blighting much good educational 
work is the habit of substituting instruction for 
education, or confounding the two. Teachers, 
pupils, jiarents, maiia^icrs, examiners, we all do it 
more or less, to the detriment of ourselves and the 
t aught. Dcvelope pupil's mind-powers, teach them 
to think, to a[)ply, to concentrate thonglit, to 
embrace and look round the corners of a subject, 
to h*arn that instruction may bo lost, education 
never, and that instruction can only bo rightly 
digested as education goes on to perfection, and 
we develope the knowledge of humility and desire 
for growth and work, and leave our pupil lacking 
conceit, and able to sweep a room, or carry a load, 
if necessity demands, in the best and quickest 
manner. 


Eoklence of Baku DvIrakI Nath GAnguli. 


Q//e.v. /. — Please slate what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject (‘f 
education in I ml in, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gained. 

Ahs. /.—I have l)een connect(‘d with the work 
t»f female education as a teaelier in the Hindu 
Mahila \'idyala}a and the Hanga Mahila Yidya- 
1 ay a, the two earliest institutions opened in the 
province for the iiighcr education of ladies; also as 
a Vice-President ol' the Yikramapura Sammilani 
Sabha, which lias for its principal object the spread 
of female education ; and as the editor of a journal 
(the Ahala Haiidliul)) spi^eially devoted to the cause 
of female ediicalioii and its advancement in Bengal. 

I have also heeii the editor of sonic other journals 
of a general elia racier, and have had occasion to 
travel in various ]>arts of Heiigal, in the conrso of 
which I have had various opportunities of observ- 
ing the state of rnass-ediieation and of forming 
an o})inion on the .subjiyt. 

Ques. 2 . — Do you think tliat in your province 
the system of primary edneation has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the eommunity ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministration or in the eour.se of instruction? 

A ns. 2 . — A good beginning has already been 
made. But the system is enjiable of any amount of 
extension if funds are forthcoming. In my opinion, 
the establishment of free schools is necessary 
for the education of the children of the poor. The 
results of a free-sebool system in the United States 
of America and Canada have shown that, where 
such a system is etlieiently and extensively carried 
out, compulsion is unnecessary. 

a . — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by par- j 
ticular classes only ? Do any classes s])ecially hold j 


aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Arc any classes 
' practically excluded from it ; and if so, from what 
causixs? What is the attitude of the iiilluential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Aus.3 . — In the East ami North Bengal, pri- 
mary instruction is sought for, to the best of my 
knowledge, by people in giuieral, and I do not 
know of any ]>arlicular class lioldiiig aloof from it, 
unless they are preventc<l by extreme poverty ; and 
it i.s only >'ant of means, not ])rejudicc, wliicli 
keeps the children of the ])oor from school. 

The attitude of the iiitluential classes towards 
the general spread of elementary education is not 
generally friendly ; of course, there are honourable 
exeeplions. Those classes are afraid lest such edu- 
cation should weaken their hold upon the masses. 

Ques. 4 . — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of I hi' instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools ge- 
nerally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
])roviding masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? IIow 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans, 4 . — The old-fashioned indigenous schools 
have nearly disappeared, and their place has been 
occupied by State primary schools. But where 
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they still exist, the courses of study are generally 
modelled on the plan of the State schools, whica 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping 
(zemindari and mahajani accounts), and element- 
ary hygiene. The fees are genemlly from one to 
two annas per month jjer head. The masters are 
often select^ from the higher-class pupils of second- 
ary schools. These indigenous institutions are 
always anxious to secure aid from the State, and 
willing to conform to the rules under which such 
aid is given. 

Ques. 6‘. — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the sumdy 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6*. — lu the present state of feeling among 
the influential classes, 1 do not think the Govern- 
ment can depend much on private lielp towards 
diffusion of elementary knowledge in tlie rural 
districts. But if the Government should hold out 
the promise of conferring titles of honour for dis- 
tinguished service in helping primary education, 
many personages of wealtli and influence might 
come forward to help the cause. 

I have seen several Christian associations in the 
district of Nuddea engaged in the work of promot- 
ing primary instruction. The associations which 
I have the honour to i^e present, viz,, the Vikram- 
pura Sammilaiii Sahha, Bakergmige Ilitaishani 
Sabha, Sylliet Union, Jessore Union, Furroed- 
pore Sulirid Sabha, North Bengal Union, and Pas- 
chim Dacca llitkari Sabha, have also for one of 
their objects the promotion of primary education ; 
but the lirniU'd nature of their funds prevents their 
extending their labours so as to take up the educa- 
tion of the masses. These associations contem- 
plate this extension as soon as they should ho able 
to place the education of women in their respe<‘tivc 
districts on a more satishw-tory basis than at pre- 
sent. But I believe that if the Government desire 
their co-operation, they could oven now be of some 
service by undertaking, on a limited scale, the 
work of inspection and examination. 

Ques, 7 . — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantogeoTisly administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by sucli bodies? 

Ans, 7 . — I am of opinion that the management 
and control of primary schools, and the distribution 
of the district grant-in-aid allotment, sliould be 
entirely left in the hands of the local boards. The 
Deputy Inspector of tlie district should be a 
member of the board, and its executive officer as 
regards its work of education. The Magistrate of 
the district should not be the chairman of the 
board, or even a meml^er of it, in order to allow 
full and free scope to its working. 

Ques. 8 . — What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans, 8. — I would entrust the primary schools 
to municipal committees for support and manage- 
meut. It is but fair that, with a<lditional privileges, 
they should be prepared to hear additional burdens. 
But if the municipal committees should fail to 


make sufficient provision for elementary education * 
the Government, on the representation of the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, should have the right 
of interference, and of comj>elling the committee 
to assign a fair share of their revenue for the proper 
maintenance of the primary schools under their 
8ui)ervision. 

-Have you any suggestions to mako 
on the system in force for providing teacliers in 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a bene- 
ticial inlluenee among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of |)ay, for 
improving their position ? 

Arts. 9 . — So far as I know, there is no well- 
detined method of providing teachers for pri- 
mary schools. In certain districts there are guru- 
training schools, from which teachers for pri- 
mary instruction are generally selected. But in 
most districts such training schools do not 
exist : iliere the primary teachers are not se- 
lected with reference to any detinite standard of 
(lualiflcation, although the best men available are 
usually appointed. Hence great ditliculty arises 
in ascertaining the comparative merits of these 
teachers. It is highly desirable, tlierefore, to 
hold from to time examinations of eandidatrs 
for primary tcac]ierslii])8, to grant ccrtilleatoB to 
those who are found qualified, and to aj)j)oint cer- 
tificated teachers alone in public schools. 

The gurus do exert some influence among the 
ignorant village pojmlation ; tludr serviees are 
often sought for ]>y the village people for getting 
their letters and documents written hy them. In 
order to imj)rove the position of the gurus or 
village schoolmasters, I would suggest the estab- 
lishment, on a more extensive s(*ale than at ])re- 
sent, of scliool masters^ post offices. This would 
secure greater eflicieucy and economy in the postal 
arrangements, and would at the same time add 
something, howevdr small, to the emoluments of 
the school maslors. It would he desirable to select, 
wherever possible, the future gurus from tlie sous 
of tlie village mandals, or other heads of villages. 
If these young men, appointed as gurus, were 
supplied with a small capital, such as would he 
sufficient for their maintenance, in tlic way 1 havt‘ 
indicated in my answer to (picstion 11, the ))(>&!- 
tion of both primary scliools and their gurus 
would be greatly improved. 

Ques. 10 . — What subjects of instniction, if in- 
troduced into primary scliools, would mak(^ them 
more acccpUble to the community at larg(‘, jind 
csi^eeially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be a^lopted for making the iiistnu!- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10 . — The object of education is to learn 
^Miow to live, not how to live in the mateilal simse 
only, but in the widest sense, meaning how to live 
completely In his admirable treatise on educa- 
tion, Mr. Herbert Spencer says : It must he 

admitted that knowledge immediately conducive 
t^ self-preservation is of primary imjiortance.^^ 
Now, if we are to examine the books that arc used 
in primary schools, I am afraid we shall find that 
none of them are selected with reference to this 
imixirtant object. Bodhodoya, the highest stan- 
dard in a primary school, though a go<xl hook in 
its own way, is not, in my hum])lc opinion, at all 
suited to the rccjuirements of a primary student. 
It teaches him nothing which can be of use to him 
in his subsequent daily life. 
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The followinp^ subjects should, in my opinion, 
form the course of study in primary schools * 

Short loBHons on ftgrioulture, with practical suggestions 
on improved methods of cultivation and the use of improved 
implemeQtH. 

LoHflons on the breeding and rearing of cattle and 
poultry. 

Lessons on the use and advantages of economic institu- 
tions, such as savings banks, friendly and benefit societies, 
loan and co-operative societies. (These lessons would teach 
the student how poor people in civilised countries manage 
to live in ease and comfort.) 

Lessons on the relation of landlord and tenant. 

Lessons on the i)owers of the police and the magistrates. 

Lessons on the dignity or labour, with illustrative 
examples. 

Lessons on honesty in trade or other business. 

And. if possible, a few lessons on chemistry as applied to 
agriculture and the arts. 

Hygiene already forms a siihjoct/ of study in 
primary scdiools, and should be retained. 

But to teach these subjects properly and to the 
real bonelit of the pupils, would reipiiro wcll-cpiali- 
lied teachers. I have ohserved with regret that 
the way in which lessons on the preservation of 
liealth are ordinarily givmi to students do them 
no ^‘ood. It is a well-known fact that in most 
villaj^res p^ood drinking-water is scarce. Now, if 
a person walks round a villajj^e and visits the 
liomes of the students who have read elementary 
hy^^’ij iie, he will hardly liiid a single filter for 
purifying' water, altliou^di such a filter, as is re- 
commended in their cla88-l)()ok, is of simple eon- 
struetion, and would not cost more than a few annas 
in prr‘[)jiraiion. It is not the pupils only who are 
to blame ; tbeir U'acbers arc equally neg-ligcnt in 
providing themselves with the necessary means 
for the preservation of health. Unfortunately, a 
pernicious idea prevails among the students, as 
well as teachers, that what a student learns is for 
passing tlie examinations, and not for practical 
application. They forget that those lessons have 
:iny real bearing in regulating the ordinary con- 
eeriis of their life. Steps should be taken at once 
to dispel ibis injurious idea. 

Queu 12 , — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education anionst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Aim. 12,— ‘I do not think the system of j)ayment 
by results is calculated to promote education among 
a poor and ignorant people. Tlie system benetits 
.schools of a superior clas.s only ; but superior 
schools are only to be found among a pople who 
have learnt to appreciate the value of education — 
a people who can, to a certain extent, bo left to 
themselves. The schools in backward places have 
no chance of improvement witliont sufficient en- 
eourageinent ; on the contrary, they gradually sink 
into insignitieance, and at last become extinct, or 
lead a precarious existence. 

Ques, 13,— ‘Hava you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. IS , — It would be desirable to make it 
optional on the part of the pupils of primary 
schools to pay their fees either in money or in 
kind, such as rice or other commodity. 

Qiies. 14. — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how tho number of 
primary schools can bo increased; and secondly, 
liow they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient? 

Ans, 14 — The number of primary schools can 
bo increased by additional grants of money from 
the State, or by the adoption of the following 
means 


I. Instead of paying monthly salaries to the 
primary school teachers, Government might ad- 
vance to each school village, as a loan, a lump 
sura to the amount of Rs. 400, on the personal 
security of some of the head men of the village, in 
whose hands the entire management and control 
of the school should rest. The sura necessary, to 
provide all the primary schools with the above 
amount Government might raise by a loan, the 
interest of which would be borne by the Primary 
Grant Fund. (Tovernment could raise the above 
loan at an interest of 4 per cent, per annum : 
therefore the annual cost to Government for each 
school would be Rs. 10. After two years had 
elapsed, each scliool might be asked to contribute 
to the State its own share (Rs. 16) of the interest. 
Supposing the teacher were an agriculturist or 
an aitizan, he could, with the above capital of 
Rs. 400, earn annually from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150; 
and out of thi.s sum he would he quite able, after the 
first two years had been over, to meet the annual 
intere.st of Rs. 16. I will show this by an exam- 
])lc. I suppose a .scliool kept by an agriculturist, 
who lias betMi provided by Government with a 
capital of Rs. 400, and whose family would on 
an average consi.st of four members. A family of 
four persons could maintain themselves upon the 
jiroduco of ten biglias of land. The inirelia.se 
of this quantity of land in a village would not 
on an average cost more than Rs. 250; this would 
leave a balance of from Rs. 1 50 to Rs. 200, which 
might be laid out in the purchase of cattle and 
agricultural implements, and in building a house 
for the school and one for flic schoolmaster 
himself. A year or two would pass for the 
complelion of tho necessary arrangemeut.s, and 
wc have 8up|X)sed Government to exenijit the 
tejieher from the payment of the interest during 
that period; but after tliat time he (the teacher) 
would be able to pay it. So much for the agricul- 
turist teacher. The case of the teacher who was an 
arf.izan would bo parallel in its esstuitials, so far as 
income was eoneerned, The teacher who was 
neither an agriculturist nor an artizan could by 
leading the Us. 400 obtain an interest of 2 per 
cent, per month. This would give him a gross 
income of Rs. 96 per annum. Deducting Rs. 16 
for interest, a clear income of Rs. 80 would remain 
to him — an income much larger than he gets now. 
Besides, he would command all the respect and 
influence of a small capitalist, whose position is a 
very respectable one in a village. Now, if a loan 
were raised by Government on 4 jierccnt. interest, 
and the pre.scnt primary grant of six lakhs of rupees 
wore applied to ])aying the interest for the loan, the 
Government of Bengal would at once be in a [losi- 
tioii to support about 38,000 schools in the aforesaid 
manner. After two years, when these schools would 
be in a position to contribute their own share of the 
interest, if Governmimt raised afresh loan of equal 
amount, another 88,000 schools could be estiiblished, 
and in four years we should see more than a lakh of 
schools scattered over the country. At the com- 
pletion of the sixth year Government would be 
able to apply tho annual primary grants to tho 
liquidation of .the debt, because a lakh of primary 
schools would be quite sufficient for tho present ; 
and ill less than 75 years the whole debt incurred 
by Government on account of the primary schools 
would be paid off. 

II. I am strongly of opinion that there should 
be a charge upon fundf or propeities endowed, for 
religious purposes, for contribution to elementary 
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instruction. In this respect the Hindus should 
follow the example of their Muhammadan brethren, 
who in almost all musjids maintain a number of 
muktabs for the education of the Muhammadan 
children. 

To make primary schools efficient, it would be 
necessary to raise the standard of qualification of 
the teachers. This might be done, first, by open- 
ing season classes, where during the holidays the 
primary teachers might receive instruction ; and 
jecondly, by the formation of teachers* associa- 
tions, one at least in each Sub-Inspector’s division, 
for the discussion of methods of teaching and 
other educational matters. 

Ques. 10. — Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the details 
of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in 
the case of (a) colleges, (/;) boys* schools, (c) girls* 
schools, {d) normal schools ? 

Jns. 19 . — I do*not think that the grants in the 
case of girls* schools are adequate. In this as well 
as in other matters concerning female education, 
1 support the suggestions and prayers contained 
in the memorial presented by the associations I 
liave the honour to represent, a copy of which 
memorial I send herewith. 

Qn^s. 26. — Is the instruction imparted in secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ana. 26. — Many of the subjects taught in the 
secondary schools are no doubt very useful ; but I 
think the minds of young students are greatly 
distracted by having to study a great variety of 
subjects at the same time. It seems desirable 
that multiplicity of subjects should be avoided. 
Botany and chemistry arc so wretchedly biught, 
that there can be no liarm in excluding them alto- 
gether from the course of study. If those subjects 
are to be taught at all, they should ))e taught by 
organising a system of lectures with specialists 
as lecturers : each lecturer visiting, the schools 
lying in a certain portion of a district, and lec- 
turing at each school, ho being provided with one 
set of apparatus and chemicals. It may be added 
that this system was recommended by Lord 
Brougham as chairman of a committee of the 
Societv for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 

Qim. 31 . — Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

A?is. 31 . — I do not think that s|)ecial normal 
schools are needed for the purpose of training 
teachers for secondary schools. The University 
curricAiliim affords a sufficient training for the 
purpose. But I believe that the graduates and 
under-graduates of our University require some 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management. For this purpose, I would 
propose the introduction of a system of appren- 
ticeship. Before a man can enter business of any 
kind, he has to serve for some time as an appren- 
tice ; and I do not see why the work of a Packer 
— a work which is certainly difficult to perform 
properly— should bo considered so light as to re- 
quire no preliminary apprenticeship at all. Sup- 
posing this suggestion were adopted, before a 
person was taken as an apprentice teacher, it 
would 1)6 necessary that he should produce a certi- 
ficate of unexceptionable moral character and 


capacity. I do not believe that every graduate 
or under-graduate has the capacity of being a good 
teac’her. It is therefore desirable to introduce a 
system of examination on the lines of the Dutch 
system, as inaugurat/cd under the Law of 1806. 
/‘The teacher in Holland, in order to enter his 
profession, had to obtain a general admimon. To 
exercise it, he needed a special admission. The 
general admission was obtained by successfully 
passing the certificate examination. The teacher 
had now the general admission. If he wished to 
become a public teacher, he presented himstdf as a 
candidate for some vacant public mastership, and 
underwent a competitive examination.** School 
methods and pedagogic a})titude formed an im- 
portant portion of the DiiU;h examination, and 
the Dutch regulations instructed the examiner 
to admit to the highest grade those candidates 
only who give signs of a distinguished culture.^’ 

Qnes. 32 . — What is the system of wdiool insj)ec- 
tion pursued in your provitice ? In what resjKJct is 
it capable of improvement ? 

Ana. 32 . — In the districts with which I am ac- 
quainted, the schools are visited by Suh-Inspoeiors 
generally once in three months, but sometimes 
more frequently. I do not think that there is 
much reason for complaint on this head. But I 
believe there is a grejit lack in the subordinate 
inspecting officers of that intelligent interest 
which is necessary for rightly directing the educa- 
tion of a country. This want of intelligent inter- 
est is perhaps owing to the fact that most of the 
subordinate insi)ec(ing officers know so little of 
the literature oii the sulqeet of education, and how 
that education is .administered iu other countries 
and with what results. Even as regards the 
different systems pursued in this country, 1 was 
surprised some time ago to find that several Sub- 
Inspectors and a few Deputy Insj^eetors, with 
whom I came in contact;, had not even heard of 
the halkahundi school system of the North-West- 
ern Provinces, or that some years ago Babii Bhu- 
dev Chunder Mukorji had prepared an admirable 
report comparing this system with his pathsala 
system. I am afraid they are e(jually ignorant of 
the fact that the Director of Public Instruction 
has, at the re(jucst of the Supreme Government, 
recently prepared an excellent report on primary 
education, giving much valuable information as 
to its rise and progress; also, of the fact that 
similar reports have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the other provinces. Such 
being their ignorance about the literature of (‘du- 
cation of India, it wo\ild bt^ no wonder if tli(*y 
showed greater ignorance about the educational 
system of foreign countries. But I do not Marne 
them ; for the Department of Education does not 
insist upon the necessity of their possessing such 
information. I understand that the Suh- Inspectors 
of Schools do not get the Annual Report on Public 
Instruction gra/is. With a view to remove the 
ignorance complained of, I would proj^se, first, 
the formation of libraries, one at least in each 
district, for the promotion of knowledge in educa- 
tional matters among the officers of the D(‘part- 
ment; secondly, enjoining upon the candidates, 
when appointments are made in future, the neces- 
sity of possessing such knowledge ; and, thirdly, 
the formation of provincial and central commissions 
on the plan of the Dutch sysU*m. The united in- 
specting officers of each school circle are to form the 
provincial commission . This commission* is to meet 
twice a year, and receive a report on his district 
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from each inspecting officer, who is to be a mem- 
ber of it. It is to be competent to any member 
to bring forward any new suggestion, either on 
the methods of teaching or on the system of edu- 
cation, for the consideration of the commission. 
Once a year it is to send as its deputy two of its 
members to Calcutta, to form, with the deputies 
from other provinces, a central commission to 
discuss and regulate school matters under the im- 
mediate direction of the Director of Public In- 
struction. These annual and biennial gatherings 
will necessarily bring the more deserving officers 
of the Department to the prominent notice of 
their colleagues and their superiors, and may, in 
this way, be the means of their promotion to posi- 
tions of higher trust and emolument. 

I would also propose the formation of a council 
of education to advise and assist the Director of 
Public Instruction in matters of elementary and 
secondary education. It will be necessary to select 
the members of this committee from among such 
educated men as take a real interest in the educa- 
tion of their country, and arc able and willing to 
advise and assist the Director. 

Qtie.s, 83 , — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
ins|)Cction and examination ? 

Am, 33 , — I can suggest two methods of secur- 
ing efficient voluntary agency in the work of in- 
spection and examination; (1) It is desirable to 
utilise in this connection the existing associations 
for the promotion of primary and female education. 
For this purpose it is necessary either for the 
school Inspector <jE the division, where or for whose 
benefit the association exists, or for the Director 
of Public Instruction, to select a certain number 
of competent men from the members of each asso- 
ciation, and to authorise them to inspect and 
examine schools. They are to receive allowances 
to cover their expenses while engaged in ins})ection, 
but no salaries. If Deputy Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors were appointed from among such of 
these voluntary officers as have shown an intelli- 
gent interest in ppular education and in the work 
of inspection, the efficiency of the inspecting body 
would be great indeed. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says that in Holland ^Hhey are excellently chosen 
from this source.^^ (2) Authors of school-books 
should be so influenced as to devote a certain por- 
tion of their time to the work of school inspection 
and examination. When the Department of Edu- 
cation provides them, though indirectly, with an 
income, it is but fair and graceful on their part to 
help that Department in the above matters, and 
to such an extent as is within their power. With 
a view to interest the authors, I would propose that 
of books of equal merit, those should be encour- 
aged more by the Department of Education whose 
authors devoted a part of their time to inspection 
and examination, and did the work conscientiously 
and zealously. Of course, they are to receive from 
the Government, while engaged in inspection, 
allowances sutricicnt to cover their expenses. Any 
other educated person having time and will to 
undertake voluntarily the work of inspection and 
examination should be utilised. 

Queft, 34 , — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ails, 34, — 1 have already expressed my opinion 
on this subject in my reply to questions 10 and 26. 
But with regard to the secondary school course, I 
have one other remark to offer. The way in which 


history and geography are taught is scarcely of 
any practical use to the students. Speaking of 
English school histories, Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
justly remarked (and the remark is applicable 
with still greater force to the Bengali historical 
primers) that “ the information commonly given 
under this head is almost valueless for purposes of 
guidance, scarcely any of the facts set down in our 
school histories .... illustrate the right 
principles of political action. The biographies of 
monarchs (and our children learn little else) throw 
scarcely any light upon the science of society. 
Familiarity with court intrigues, plots, usurpations, 
or the like, and with all the personalities accom- 
panying, aids very little in elucidating the causes 
of national progress.^^ With few exceptions, what 
are our historical manuals but biographies of mon- 
archs, and chronicles of court intrigues, plots, 
usurpation, and the like? There is not a single 
book in which, for instance, there* will be found a 
systematic account of the rise and progress of 
education— an agency which of all others has the 
most powerfully contributed to promote the pro- 
gress of our conntry ; no connected account is to 
be found of the great social and religious changes 
that have taken place from time to time ; no ac- 
count of the rise of some industries and the fall of 
others, and their effects upon the nation ; — that 
which constitutes history properly so called, is in 
great part omitted from works on the subject. 
Now it may well be asked what is the good of read- 
ing a book on history that gives no information of 
our national life ? 

In teaching geography, the memory of the stu- 
dents is often so unnecessarily taxed with weari- 
some details of population, lengths of rivers, and 
heights of mountains, that while reading about 
one continent they forget the main political divi- 
sions and physical features of another which they 
read some time before. Our teachers often for- 
get that the population of places is generally given 
for comparison of the density of the population 
of one place with that of another, and for decid- 
ing many other important economic and social 
questions, and not for the committing of the ex- 
act figures to memory without any specific aim or 
purpose. I would therefore urge that history and 
geography should either be taught intelligently or 
not taught at all. 

Qnes, 35 , — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-hooks, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the fme development of 
private institutions ? Do they in anywise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Ans, 35 . — I believe that the Department of 
Education in all Divisions, except the Presidency, 
prescribes compulsory text-books for the use of 
schools. Such compulsory standards necessarily 
interfere with the free choice of the managers of 
aided schools in respect of text-books. The action 
of the Department of Education in this respect 
should be discouraged, as it is contrary to the 
general principles of the grant-in aid system, as 
laid down in the Despatch of 1864, the soundnesB 
of which principles has been recognised by His 
Excellency the Governor General in paragraph 17 
of his Kesolution dated the 3rd February 1882. 
The selection of scholarship standards should be 
left entirely with the Department of Education ; 
but I am of opinion that the action of this Depart- 
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ment in insisting upon the introduction of the 
Government standard, as they call it in East Ben- 
gal, in intermediate classes, greatly interferes 
with the production of a useful vernacular litera- 
ture; and this has lately been the subject of 
correspondence between the Deputy Inspector of 
Dacca and the Vikrampura Sammilani Sahha. I 
have noticed with regret that a primer prepared 
by the head clerk of the lusiXKitor of Schools, 
Dacca Division, has, in consequence of being in- 
serted in the compulsory standard list, and insert- 
ed not because of its being superior in merit but 
from recommendation, secured almost an excliihive 
monopoly in the schools in East Bengal, while 
better and clieaper primers are ignored. 

In this connection I arn glad to be able to add 
that the subject of text-books occupied the atten- 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction last 
year, and that on his recommendation the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in its (jimeral Deparl merit passed 
a Resolution, dated 7th January last, allowing to 
the managers of schools the fullest and freest 
choice as to tire particular hooks to be used in 
their schools, ** it being understood that their choice 
is strictly limited to the books contained in the 

, . . list,^^ prepared by the Central Text- 

Book Committee. The Department of Education 
will under the above Resolution limit itself to tlie 
selection of the scholarship standards. I'his Reso- 
lution leaves no ground of complaint. I hope tlic 
abuses mentioned in the above paragraph will 
presently disappear. 

Qttefi, 30 . — Does dcfinito instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy aay place 
in the course of (lovcrninent colli'ges and .schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on tliis sub- 
ject? 

Jns. 39 . — I do not think so. The result of tlie 
want of proper moral instruction in the scl»o(>ls 
has been disastrous, and is now keenly felt, by the 
people. It is necessary that tutors specially 
qualiiied to teach clrildren the duties and tlie prin- 
ciples of moral conduct and the fundamental truths 
of religion common to all creeds, slioiild devote 
some hours in the week to giving lessons on those 
subjects. This system, I understaml, has been 
introdueed with excellent results into some of the 
privat/C schools in Calcutta. It would, I think, 
answer verjr well if our schools were to follow a 
practice which has been largi‘ly adopted l)y the 
schools of some of tlic countries in lire Continent 
of Euro])<‘, viz., tlie practice of allowing the use of 
their school-rooms to |)ersuus of different religious 
denomination.s to hold theit classes after school- 
hours for the purpose of giving religious instruc- 
tion. I think the Despatch of IBo-i provides for 
this object. 

Qnes, 40 , — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

A (IS. 40 . — The Department of Educatioir has 
made some provisions for promoting the physical 
well-being of the students of the zillah schools and 
polleges. But it seems that most of the teachers 
and students have gradually lost their interest in 
them, and they are seldom resorted to. I am 
sorry that little or nothing ha.s yet been done to 
improve the physique of the students of secondary 
and primary schools. 1 would, therefore, recom- 
mend the apixiintment of itinerant gymnastic 
masters, who would visit all the schools in a cer- 
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tain poiiion of a district and teach gymnastic 
exercises at each. 

Ques. 50. — Is there any foundation for the state- 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in higher education ? 
Wouhi beneficial results be obtained by introduc- 
ing into the Department nlore imm of practical 
training in the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment ? 

A ns. 50. — I do not think tliatthe officers in the 
Education Department take too exclusive an in- 
terest in higher educafion as distinguished from 
mass education. But I am strongly inclined to 
the opinion tliat as all or most of tlie subordinate 
inspecting officers are recruited from the higher 
classes of the native community, who arc not 
quite friendly to the education of the masses, these 
in.specting officers are unable to shake off com- 
pletely the prejudices of their class, and many of 
tlumi look oil primary education, though not with 
utter distrust, at least with some apprehension. 
1 believe that by introducing into tlie Departmeut 
more men skilled in the art of teaching and in 
school management, beneficial results might be 
obtained. For this purpose 1 would suggest that 
from time to time duly (pialified persons should be 
sent out by the Department of Education, who 
should travel at Government expen.se for two 
years in some of tlie .most advanced countries of 
Europe and America, and study Ihe educational 
institutions of those countries. It can confidently 
be affirmed that these persons would return witli 
enlarged ideas on the subject of edueatioii, and 
would he much better fitted than now to direct 
the edueatioD of their country in a proper way. 
They would not only be highly qualified to fill 
important posts both as teachers and as inspecting 
officers, but they would lx‘ able to diffuse among 
their eountrymeu rational ideas on the subject of 
education and on the proper methods of teaching 
the different subjects of instruction. 

Ques.53,-—^\mM tlie rate of fees in any class of 
schools or colleges vary according to the means of 
the parents or guardians of the pu^iilsV 

A ns. 53 . — In my opinion the rate of fei'S in all 
de.'=:crjpti()Tis of schools and of colleges should vary 
according to the means of the ])arcnts and guar- 
dians of the pu])ils. In support of this position T 
cannot <Io better than quote tlie following from 
the Report of the American Board of Kdueatioii 
for lS72. The Secretary says: “The ]K>or man, 
witli a family of six children to he educated, 
ouglii not to be o])liged to pay six times as much 
as the rich man witli one child, or even as much 
as the latter witlFsix children.'^ Mr. ('Iiamber- 
lain, now a member of the English Cabinet, is 
strongly of opinion, that in Great Britain “ ])oor 
pcojile are being taxed absolutely out of ])roportion 
to those who are well-to-do ; instead of which, as 
the service rendered is really for the benefit of 
both rich and por, the contribution of each ought 
to be proportionate to the stake which each has in 
the country, to their means, and not to the number 
of their families. 

Qim. 55. — To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigning grants-in-aid 
of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best 
applied ? Under what conditions do you regard 
this system as a good one ? 

Alls. 55. — I think the system of a‘?signing grants 
in aid of the salaries of ciatificaUd teachers should 
be applied to all grant-in-aid schools. Tliis would 

()8 
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avoid tlio danp^er of inefficient teachers beinf^ 
appointed hy the mana^^ers of grant-in-aid schools 
either through recommendation or out of personal 

Cross-examination of Babu 

Bu THE IIoN. Maharaja Sir Jotbndro 
Mohun Tagore. 

Q. L — In your 8rd answer you say that primary 
instruction is sought for hy the pc()j)le in general. 
What kind of instruction do they generally seek ? 

//. i . — The ordinary kind of education given in 
the pathsalas and primary schools. 

Q* 2 , — Do you know of instances in which 
schools have failed for want of attendance? 

A. ^.—Yes, in Dinagepore I have known of 
such instances; but there the majority of the 
boys belonged to tlie agricultural class. I liave 
Biibseipicnliy learnt that through the exertions of 
the Sub- Inspector some of these schools were rc- 
estaljlislied, but I do not know if they are now in 
a nourishing condition. 

Q. You say that the attitude of the in- 
fluenlial classes towards the spread of elementary 
education is not friendly. Do you know of any 
instance of active O])position on the part of iu- 
iluential men to the cilucation of the masses? 

3^ — No, I know of no such instance ; but 
the conversations 1 have had with many zemindars 
liave left a gemu'al impression on my mind that 
th(‘y are not friendly to mass education. 

Q, With reference to your 9th answer, is 
it. possible to find sons of village mandals who 
would be able and willing to act as gurumahashoys ? 

A. 4 . — At present there may not be many such 
men ; but wherever they can be found, they ought 
to be einployi‘d, considering that their position 
will always command a certain amount of respect. 

Q, 5. — With reference to the list of subjects 
recommended in your lOth answer for the course 
in ])rimary schools, do you know of any book or 
treatise which will give the kind of knowledge 
you recommend, and which will be adapted to the 
re(piirements of this country? 

— 'Hiey must be taken from English books, 
and must ho lulaptod to .suit the requirements of 
our country. 

Q. 6‘.— 'Do you mean to say that the law of 
landlord and Umant, and a certain portion of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, should be taught in 
primary scliools? 

A. b'.—No, not (puto that, but some sort of 
summary of the laws might be prepared to give 
the pupils a knowledge of their rights. 

Q 7 ^ — [Through ihe Chalrmfiu ). — You say that 
the subordinate officers of the Education Dejiart- 
mt nt are recruited from tha “ higher classes.^' 
They certainly do not belong to the landholding 
classes, but generally come, I believe, from the 
midille class of society. Do you think that men 
from this class also are opposed to the education 
uf (he masses ? 

A. 7 , — They generally come from the upper 
middle class. They are not generally very friendly 
to popular education, though there are some who are 
enlightened enough to appreciate its advantages. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 . — You think that the attitude of the 
iutluontial classes is not generally friendly to 
popula r f'd ucati on, Are the members of loi‘.al boards 
usuallv drawn from these infiueiitial classes? 

A. i.-Ycs. 


interest. The competency of the schoolmasters 
being thus ensured, the schools would rapidly 
improve. 

DUARAKA NAtH OANGULf. 

Q. 3 . — If BO, are the local hoards likely to 
manage primary schools in such a manner as 
heartily to promote the education of the masses ? 

A, 2 . — I believe local boards are to be recon- 
structed. In that cjise, I hope that men of the 
middle classes, who are more interested in mass 
education, will find a place upon them. 

* Q. 5.— What sort of social status do the village 
schoolmasters enjoy? For instance, are they 
allowed a seat in the presence of Government 
officials, European or Native ? 

A. 3. — I do not know about the seat. They 
generally occupy a humble position, as they gene- 
rally come from the lower orders, and are in no way 
recognised as Government officials. They belong, 
in East Bengal, mostly to the lower-class Muham- 
madans, or the barber caste; and occasionally 
Kayasths, poor but respectable. 

Q,. 4 . — You think the minds of students in 
secondary schools arc distracted hy having to study 
too many subjects at once (answer 21)). Would 
not the introduction of all the subjects you propose 
in answer be likely to distract the minds of little 
boys in ])rimary schools still more ? 

A, I would put all these subjects in one 
text-book, in the form of reading lesson.s, not as 
separate subjects for study. 

Q. 5. — In the scheme proposed by you in answer 
1 1, is there not some danger lest the agrieulturisl 
or artizan teachers slioiild neglcfjt their schools for 
the sake of their agriciilture or other work ? 

A. 0.— If pro])cr supervision is maintained, I 
do not think such a danger would arise. 

Q, 0 . — Do you think that the headmen of the vil- 
lage would be likely to become securities formoney 
as you suggest, considering the danger of loss? 

A, () — In some cases they would. 

Q. 7, — The senate ol tlie Punjab University Col- 
lege lias commissioned a Christian gentleman to pre- 
pare a manual of moral teaching on atheistic basis. 
Do you think that such a work would be welcomed, 
or could be introduced, in the schools of Bengal? 

A. 7 . — I think that if it wero on a thedstic 
basis, it might be introduced. I think that a 
course of moral instruction, without any basis of 
religion, might also be accepted as such. 

Q. 8 . — In your ^answer 39 you suggest the 
appointment of special tutors to teaidi morality 
and the elements of general religion. Do you 
think that their teaching would bo accepted by the 
members of other religious bodies than those to 
which the teachers themselves might belong?' 

A, 8. — As far as morality is concerned, it would ; 
as to the elements of religion, it is doubtful. 

Q. 9. — If gentlemen were sent to Europe, &c., 
to study education for two years, as your answer 
50 ptoposes, do you think they would afterwards 
be content with the position of a Subordinate Ins- 
pector, at least on such a sti|)end as could be given ? 

A. 9 . — I think they would be content with the 
post of a Deputy Inspector on the best pay, or of 
an Assistant I nspector. 

(2- 10, — Are we to understand your 55th answer 
as meaning that you think no grant-iii-aid should 
be given to a school unless the teacher held a 
Government certificate ? 

A, iO.-Yes. 
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Q, li.— Do you think it would be possible to | 
asoeitain the incomes of parents so as to apply | 
fairly a varying scale of fees, such as you suggest 
in your answer 53 ? 

j(i.— I think it would be possible to a great 
extent. 

J}y Mr. Croft. 

Q. 1. — You say in your 4th answer, the old- 
fashioned indigenous schools have nearly dis- 
appeared, and their place has been ooeu})ied by 
State primary schools.^* You are, no doubt, aware 
that the ni‘w primary schools are not strictly 
Government schools, but are really tho old private 
pathsalas aided and encouraged by Government 
on condition of their teaching the improved 
coui'se ? 

J. i.~Yes. 

Q, i?.“~With reference to the question of ])rivate 
agency for the supply of elementary instruction, 
do you consider that the indigenous schools of the 
country, wherever they exist, may safely be utilised 
by Government as the of a system of general 
primary instruction ? 

A, 2, — Yes ; I think so. 

Q. B . — In your 5th answer, you say that if 
Government desired tho co-operai ion of the asso- 
ciations therein named, they would be willing to 
undertake on a limited scale the work of inspec- 
tion and examination. Do you think that the 
gentlemen composing those associations, or any of 
them, would be willing to co-operate with the 
officers of the Education Department in holding 
public examinations of schools collected at centres, 
at stated s(‘asons of the year, in lujcordance with 
the system now generally prevalent ? 

A, 3, — Yes ; I think so. 

Q. 4 . — III the absence of training schools in 
sufficient numbers, it is in contemplation lo olTer 
rewards of Rs. 25 or Rs. 50 to any teacher in a 
primary school who passes the Upper Primary 
or the Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examina- 
tion, with the object of replacing the present 
inferior teachers by men of better education, 
thougli st,ill untrained. Do you consider that that 
would be an efficacious plan ? 

A, 4 , — I think it would. 


Q. 5 , — In reference to your 12tli answer, I may 
state that the principle now gaining favour is, that 
fixed stipends should bo given to two classes of 
primary schools, — the good schools in advanced 
places, which may serve as models to the rest, and 
the struggling schools in backward places, which 
as yet have little chaiuje in a general comjietiiion ; 
and to pay all other primary schools in accordance 
with the results of examination. Will you say 
whether that method commends itself to you ? 

//, 0 .— Yes. 

Q. AVith reference to the memorial of the 
Jessore Union, are you in favour of mixed schools 
for boys and girls up to the age of (say) ten years? 
Do you think that emulation is encouraged by 
such a system ? 

A. 6 . — I am in favour of mixed schools, in which 
girls of eight or nine n'ad with boys. Emulation 
is encouraged by tho system. 

Q. 7. — In the districts represented by the asso- 
ciations named in your evidence, is there any (M)n- 
sideriible amount of home education for girls? 
Are these girls subject to a common examination ? 
The girls being examined at tlieir own bouses, 
what safeguards are in force to secure the juirity 
of the examination ? Do you think them sufficient? 

A. 7 . — There is a certain amount of home’ 
education, but chicHy so far as it is encouraged by 
these associations. The girls are subject to a 
common examinat ion. The satVguards are certainly 
not perefect; but wo do our best to secure the 
integrity of the examination liy appointing trust- 
worthy persons as supervisors. 

Q. 8 . — Are you of opinion that the establish- 
ment of a class in the Medical College for women 
doctors *thoroug]ily trained to a liigh standard, 
would be riigarded as a boon by the Native commu- 
nity at large? Do you think that any consider- 
ai)le number of educated women would be likely 
to ado])t such a profession ? 

A* tV. — It would be regarded as a blessing. I 
know there are three or four ladies willing tojwlopt 
that profession. I would not, however, coniine 
the teaching to those who had passed the Arts 
Examinations of tiie University, but would also 
establish vernacular classes of mediein(t similar to 
those in which young num are now trained. 


Ucido^ice of Miss Good, Superintendmt of the Church of Englcmd Zenana 
Missionary ^ocietfs work at Barrackpore [Bengal). 


Q^ues. L — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained, 

Ans, L — I have been for ten years engaged in 
zenana and school work, two and a half years in 
Calcutta, and the rest of the time in Barrackpore. 
I had the superintendence of the Normal School, 
Cornwallis S(juare, for a year, and at present have 
eight schools for Hindu girls and eighty zenanas 
under my care in the villages round about 
Barrackpore, 

Qnes. 41 , — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province With which you are acquainted ; 
and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41.— 1 have not known of any indigenous 
schools for girls, properly so called, that would 
correspond with the pathsalas for boys; but I 
have known of some schools for girls carried on 
by a committee of native gentlemen, where the 
girls are taught by a pandit, and a grant-iu-aid 


is given, These schools do not, as a rule, work 
very satisfactorily, chiefly for want of proper 
supervision, and in many cases applications have 
been made to myself and other ladies eonneeted 
with the Society to tiike these schools into* our 
hands. I have known of one or two schools carried 
on for a short time by Hindu widows, but the 
instruction in these schools is of a very superficial 
character, the teachers themselves not being pro- 
perly trained. 

Clues, 42 , — Wliat progress has been made by the 
Department in instituting schools for girls ; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ans, 42 . — I do not know of any girls’ schools in- 
stituted by the Dejiartment. Tlie only Govern- 
ment girls^ school that I know of is tho Bethune ; 
all the other schools that 1 have ever seen or lieard 
of are connected with some missionary society or 
managed by native gentlemen, and tlie number of 
the latter is in my cxixirience but small. 
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Ques. 43, — Have you any remarks to make on the 
subject of mixed sehooli ? 

* Ans. I consider mixed schools not suitable 
for India, — that is, anything beyond an infant 
s(.*liool. (lirls may attcmd boys^ schools up to the 
a^e of seven, but not after. I have known of (juite 
yoiitjf; ^irls atteiulin;^ the pathsjila for hoys where 
no school exists, hut they are withdrawn at 
a very early a^‘e. 

Qnes. 44. — What is the best method of providing 
toaehers for j^hds? 

An-'(, 44. — Normal S(diools and normal classes 
connected with ordinary ^irls^ schools should he 
lar^‘(‘ly aided, and every encouragement ^iven in 
th(i work of training native jj^irls and especially 
widows. At presmit these will hr* mainly drawn 
from the Native (diristian community. The time 
d(M‘s not seem to have come yet when Hindu 
wid(nvH of ^'•ood (dmraet(‘r can be jrot to attend 
normal schools for the purpose of bf3in^ trained 
as h'acliers, Here and then* one or two ini^^bt i)e 
found, and it is j)rohahle that as female education 
advance's, year hy year it will become easier. For 
the present, perhaps, some pl:ni mi^hi be ad«)pted 
of ^dvin^ seb()larshij)s to Ili/idu widows instructed 
in their own homes, which would eneouraj^e them 
to study more, and I would su^-^-o-st that, wh(‘re 
praelieahle, tlu'se widows he employed as pupil- 
ieaehors in schools, umh‘r careful supervision in 
their own imini'diatt} iiei^»’hl)ourhood. 

1 have employed two Hindu whlows in the 
capacity of i)Upil-teacliers with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

hhi(*oura^’cment mi^’ht also bo j^iven l)y the 
Department to the native teacdiers now employed 
in school and zenana work, which would stimulate 
further study and improvement. For this I would 
su^’^est scholarships, tenable for two years, of 
from lls. 2 to Hs. 5, according to the standard of 
examination, to be held liy teachers emjdoyed in 
work under (ioveriiment insjieetion, 

If the “ Pass Fxaminations now held for boys 
were a little inoditied and adapted for «;irlV 
seliools, it would also be a way of mieoura»*infi^ 
femah^ education, and an incentive (o native 
toaehers to lie ellieient in their work. 

I do not advist' (he employment of male teach- 
ers in e’irls* schools. It should only be done 
where b'malo teachers are not available, 

1 would su^-e*est further efforts beiu^ made to 
train Furasians for educational work amon^-st tlie 
native women and {^’irls, and suitable seholarslups 
lui^ht be proviiled for such, to which scholarships 
Furasian toaebers now employed in w'ork under 
(iovermneut ins[)eetiou should ho elio-ihle ujxui 
their passing the retpiired examination. 

Qut\9, 43 . — Aretho j^rant.s to j^irls^ schools laro^er 
in amount, and •^iveu on h'ss (Uierous terms, tlian 
thos(‘ to boys^ schools, and is the distinction 
siiffieiently marked ? 

A/hs. 43 . — I am not in a position to compare the 
grants o'iven to sehools w’ith those f^iven to 
boys’ schools, but my ex|)ericnce has been that 
(jovernmont ^^rants have been obtaiiuxl with much 
ditlioulty, and tlio prop ud ion j>*iveii has been one- 
third of the exixMiM^s, takinjj; them at their lowest; 
and in eases the projiortion has only been 
ono-(piarter or one-lift h. 

Sullicieiit allowance has not always l>cen made 
hy the departmental otlieers for tlie ditliculties of 
carrying on girls^ schools, especially in tlie vil 
lages, 


The present system of inspection is not in all 
cases suUicient, nor is it always satisfactory. 

In gome schools a male inspetor going would 
almost cause the school to be closed, and yet there 
are schools under my supervision that have not 
been visitKl by the Inspectress for two years, 

1 would suggest increased grants and greater 
facility in obtaining them. 

■]f this were done, I could open more schools in 
this neighbourhood. 

I would also suggest some revision of the stand- 
ards and rules for scholarships. There should .he 
more scholarships given, and the books and sub- 
jects recpiired for these should harmonise with the 
standards given by the Department for girls’ 
sehools. 

Convenient arrangements should be made for 
scholarship examinations both in Calcutta and also 
in the mofussil. 

Payment by results in girls^ schools is not suit- 
able as a rule*, esiK'cially in the country. 

Small fees arc now paid in most of the girls’ 
schools in Calcutta, but in the villages it is nut 
always practicable yet to introdiiee this system. 

Home cdueution is sometimes adopted for girls 
among the higher classes, but not to any consider- 
able extent. (lirls are sometimes taught by pan- 
dits, as long as they are still young. 1 have occa* 
sionally met with women unconnected with any 
society who go about teaching needle work. 

Qne.f. 40 . — In the promotion of female education, 
what share has already been taken by Furopean 
Ifulies; anid how far would it l)e possible to in- 
crease the interest which ladies might take in this 
cause ? 

A^is, 46 \ — In the Province of Bengal, connected 
with the society to which I belong, e/j., the 
Church of Fngland Zenana Missionary Society, 
there arc 21 Furopean and Furasian ladies engaged 
in zenana and school work, and working under 
them (It) Native Christian teachers and six Hindu 
teachers — 


1 Normal school with 
1 'luainin;; clasu for native teacheis 
Hindu prU’ schools 
Number of piijdls in do. 

Z<‘miuHa .... 
Number of pupils in do. 


9 pupils. 

10 „ 

30 „ 

1 , 20(3 „ 

310 „ 

45C „ 


The pla(*es where work is carried on are Calcutta, 
Agurpara, Harraekpore, Chiiisurah, Biirdwan, and 
Krisluiaghur,. 

Furo{K*an ladies not connected with missionary 
societies might render help to the cause of female 
(‘dueation by visiting girls’ schools in their neigh- 
bourhood. In some eases such ladies might be 
made inemhers of managing eommittees. 

In the mofus.sil the wives of civilians holding 
ortiee under Government visiting girls’ schoo.s 
might prove a eoiisiderable encouragement. 


Supplement (try question. 

Zi.—What effect has zenana teaching on 
girls’ sehools ? 

A. 7i.— The system of zenana teaching has a 
decided effect on girls’ schools, as those who have 
learnt something themselves care more for the 
education of their girls. Many girls pursue their 
studies at home after they are no longer allowed 
to attend school, and many who have never been 
taught in schools have gained a fair knowledge of 
elemcntar}' education by being taught in their 
zenanas. 
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Eddeuce o/Mii, 

Ques, 1 , — Please state what opp)rtunitios you 
have had of forming; an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been g;ained. 

Jus, 7.~I was for more than three years in 
(ihargfe of the Madhubani sub-division of the 
Durbhang;ah district. Before that time be- 
tween 1873 and 1876) 1 had devoted my leisui-e 
hours to the comparative study of the modern 
Indian languag’es. On my arrival in Bihar in 
1877, 1 commenced to specialise my studies in the 
direction of the Bihar dialects, and, with the ex- 
ception of one interval of three months* privileg;o 
leave, I have since then devoted every available 
moment of my spare time to the siibjf^ct. In Octo- 
ber 188(1 I was transferred to Patna a.s Ins{>ector of 
Schools, in which |)Ost I officiated for three months. 
Since then 1 have officiated as Joint Magistrate of 
Patna. I have thus been locally favoured for the 
j)ursuit of my studies. One of the main sources 
to which 1 directed my attention was (he villag'c 
school system, from the (dliccrs of which I 
obtained a great ma.ss of valuable information ; 1 
was able to take special advantage of this during* 
my cold-weather tours in charge of sub-divisions, 
and while I officiated as Inspector of Schools. 

The result of my studies was, first, the compila- 
tion of my Maithili Grammar, now in course of 
juihlieation by the Asiatic Society of B(‘ngal, aud 
of my Maithili ChrcstomjiJhy aud Vocabulary, 
now being printed by the saiu(‘ Society; and, 
second, that I was placed on H[)ecial duty in iSSl 
by the Bengal Government to compile grammars 
of all the Bihar dialects. These grammars arc 
now completed. The introductory volume is ready 
for the })ress order, and the Patna and Gaya 
Grammar is now in the press. By the kindness of 
Mr. Croft, (he Director of Public Instruction, I 
was placed, while on special duty, in cotnmuniea- 
tion with the Educational officers of Bihar, and by 
their help was enabled to bring the work to a 
successful conclusion. 

I therefore think that I may lay claim to write 
concerning the Bihar dialects in relation (amongst 
other things) to the schools of the province. 

Qnes. 11 . — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect of 
the people ; and if not, arc the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ana. IL — The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the scliools' of Bihar is not the dialect of the 
people. It is not even congnate to the dialect of 
the people. 

To prove this fully would take more space than 
IS here available. It is discussed very fully in two 
articles of mine which appeared in the Calcutta 
Review for 1880 and 1881, entitled respectively 
“a Plea for the People^s Tongue, and *4Iindi 
and the Bihdr dialects.** The subject is also ex- 
haustively treated in the introductory volume to my 
grammar of the Bihar dialects, now being printed 
for Government. 

I shall therefore, as briefly as possible, state the 
points of argument. 

The languages of Tsb/rth India are divided into 
two great classes, an Eastern and a Western. To 
the latter belong Panjabi, Guzi-dti, Sindhi, and 
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, the various dialects on which Hindi is founded ; 
to tln» former Ix long Assamese, Ihuigali, Urya, 
and the Bihar dialects. Each of these elaaws is 
totally distinct from the other in origin, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary. Of course, here I ean only 
state the fact, but I am quite prepaivd to giv** 
proofs if necessary. 

At the same time all the langiniges of one class 
are very closely conn(*cled together. Their origin 
is the same, aud their grammars are closely con- 
nected. As an example, 1 can give the wonl for 

I sHw. ** In B(‘ngiili it is (lekkiHU or dekhitant^ 
in Bihari it is (tekhal itni, while in Hindi it is 
I itckha, The.se Bihar dialects are three in number, 
I viz.j Blioj]ulri, M.iitliili or TirluUi, and Magadhi. 

I They are, bowc\ er, so closely connected au'iongst 
j themsidves that really they are only dialeetie 
I varictit‘s of one language, which is called by most 
: persons who have studied the subject “ Bihari.** 
I So similar an* tlie.se dialects to each other, that a 
I master (d one of them cinild easily make* his way 
i by its aid from airy j>art of Eastern Hindustan to 
I any otlier part, while, if lie spoke in Hindi only 
the educated could understand him. Bilisiri is in 
I fact the language of all (he country between 
j Benares and Purneali, and it cxtmids from the 
I Himalaya Mountains as far south as Jiiljbuljion' 
I in the C’entral ProviueOs. 

; Tile very existence of this language is (h'liied 
I by many foreigU(*rs, and many decry it as being 
only the laiigu.ige of the poor low-easte Domes 
I and Dusadlis. But neither of these stat<-meiits 
I is the fae't. Ihifortunately tlio greaU'st- decrieis 
j of it amongst natives of Bihar are Kayastlis. 

I They are the class who (with Muliainmadaiis) lirst 
o])pi>sed the introduction of the Kaitlii eharacler 
I into our law courts, and for a very similar r(‘a,son 
I they d(‘ery Bihau. They arc about tlic only 
I Hindus who would lose ijy its introduction. 
Their wliole education has been devoted to (jov- 
ernmeiit service witli its el(‘g*aiit Persian and 
Arabic phraseology ; but if [u-cssed, even a 
Kayastb will admit that in bis own village and 
in his own house he talk.s Bibiirf. 

As a matter of all classes, high and low, 
kcKip Hindi for talking to strangers and Bibari 
for their own homes. I suppose there is no 
person of higher iiosition in Bihar than His Iligh- 
ne.ss the Maharaja of Durbhangah, and I mys(*lf 
have heard His lIighne.ss*K })rolher talk to his 
relations in the Maithili dialect. 

Planters are well aware of this fact, and the 
majority of them speak Bihari far hettcr than they 
can talk Hindi; and mi.ssicmaries, who of all 
people know liest what is the dialect of the ]>eoj)le, 
use, for the j^eoplc of Bihar, Bihari traiislations of 
the Bible for their tracts. As far l.»ack as the 
year 1809 the Roman Catholic missionary 
Antonio found it ncccs.sary to translate the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles into the dialect 
of Hhagalpur, — that is, into Maithili. 

The mistaken idea about Hindi being the lan- 
guage of Bihar is due, I think, to the idea which 
has been prevalent since the time of Colebrooke, 
that the language of the Gentoos ** was the same 
all over India. It took along time to discover the 
existence of Bcngkli. Then later still Assamew.*, 
Uriya, and Piinjdhi were discovered, and last of 
all Bihari has remained uncared for and unloved 
j except by its own speakers. Hence has arisen, too, 
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the idea tliat l^ihari has no Iitr*ra(ure. It really 
has one quit<' as larj^c as Hindi had hofore it was 
hrou^dit to the front hy the Eno*lisli. Curiously 
Miou^di, the best part of tho'lhhari literature has 
hfcn adoptecl hy Bcne-alfs as their own, while its 
\ery existence' is denied l)y those who protend that 
Hindi is the hin<»*ua^’e of the country. 

Hindi is the lanj^na^^’o tauf>ht hy ^^nirns in the 
schools; ])ut out of tlic many thousand ^uru.s 1 
have met, 1 have seen very few who could under- 
stand anything hut the simplest work in that 
lan^’ua^;o. Some time a^o 1 had occasion to j»‘ct 
a Hindi hook indexed out hy some ^^nrus, and the 
mistakes many of thmn made were so numerous 
and bad that 1 had to have the whole work done 
n\<‘ra”’ain. Yet these men were all selected as 
IxMii^r specially intelligent. 1 think, therefore, 
that Hindi, which is the vernacular taught in the 
schools of Bihar, is not the dialect of the pco})le. 
Here, however, I must stop to make a dctinitioii. 
Ily “ schools I im^an aidi’d primary schools.” 
In unaided schools as a rule Hindi is not tan‘>‘ht, 
hut Bihiiri. In these unaided schools teaehinj^ 

IS nothy ]) 0 ok hut hy dictation, and so the art of 
readini; is not forced into the Hindi channel as 
it is in the primary aided seliools, where hooks 
in the Hindi Iannuai,'’e arc alone distrilmtcd. 

IL — I liave now to answer the second j>art of 
the (|uestiou, and I must answer it in tin* adirm- 
ativf'. The |)rimary schools are certainly less 
useful, and with the nias.ses less jiopular, on ac- 
(ount of the Hindi teachiri^^ in them. 

What an averaj^'O hoy is expected to learn in a 
villa^’C school is, to know a little accounts, to be 
able to draw a bond or a lease, and to write a letter 
to a friend. Those arc always written in Bihari 
amonj»‘st villjif,^ers, and in unaided schools the 
hoys are lancht them in that lan^naj^e. 

The advantac-e to a native rniml in an aided ! 
pathsula is that there the cuteherry lan^ua^e is | 
tanjj’hi. No native who does not know Hindi 
will 1^0 to cuteherry if he can help it ; and hence, 
if he is summoned as a witness in a ease and does 
not know it, he tries to ^et some accomplished 
friend to p) and pvo evitlenee imstead of him. 
There is a well-known proverb, Bolak dhang na/ii 
kac/iii/iri he Joes not know how to speak, 

and he ^oes to eiitclierry,^^ which exactly exem- 
j)litles this feeling. But the number of eiitelu'rry- 
^•oln^** villagers is small, and the vast majority 
|)r(‘fer to ;^-o to schools where they are tan^ht their 
(uvn education, in tlieir own lanj>’na^e, and in 
their own way. Of course the aided schools have 
u tremendous advaiitaj^e over the indi{,a‘nou.s ones 
in the mere fact of tlieir having a <;raut-in-aid, 
and hence 'they have larn;er rolls ; hut I am coii- 
viiioed, both hy my own experience and from my 
enquiries from jKirsons who arc likely to know, 
that tln'i'e roll-numbers would ho lar^'ely increased 
if the instruction was conveyed in the vernacular 
of the district. At present the Govornnient sys- 
tem of primary instruction is that of offering to 
the masses a luxury which they hardly appreciate, 
while it ('iitirely neglects the absolute necessity 
of a true system of primary education, viz,, teach- 
ing village boys and girls to read and write their 
own language. It is just as if the Italian Gov- 
ernment were to insist on every child knowing 
French, while it left them to learn to read and 
write Italian as best they could. 

I do not go so far as to say that teaching Hindi 
is unpopular. It is certainly very popular with a 
certain oIuns, But it is popular as an addition to, 


and not as a part of, the three R^s, and the ques- 
tion then arises, “ Does it fall within the province 
of primary education to teach an accomplish- 
ment?^^ 1 maintain, certainly not. The teach- 
ing of an accomplishment of this kind by men, 
the vast majority of whom are ignorant of every- 
thing but its rudiments, is objectionable, first, 
because it is costly, entailing an expense in normal 
seliools which could otherwise be avoided; and, 
second, because it is imperfect. It stands to reason 
that men who do not know Hindi can be had for 
less money than men who do, and every extra 
rujiee spent towards teaching a foreign language} 
I hold to be so much absolute waste of the pri- 
mary grant. 

There is one objection to my theory which I 
must note here. It is urged that it would be ne- 
ees.sary to teach in all the three different dialects, 
and to have text-books in all of them. I am not 
sure that even this would not be better than teach- 
ing Hindi, hut it is not what I advocate. I have 
already said tliat the three dialects are closely 
cognate to each other. All I ask is that one of 
them should he made the standard. ^J'hey can 
all be under.stood throughout Biluir, their differ- 
ences arc very slight, and on one being formally 
adopted, tlie points of difference! would tend gradu- 
ally to disa[)pear. This can never occur if Hindi 
is made the standard ; for the whole genius of 
Hindi is dilTerent from that of the Bihar dialects, 
and they could never, by any possibility, assimi- 
late to it. 

Anothei* objection, the fallacy of which it is 
necessary to show, is that there are a great many 
words common to Bihari and Hindi ; and hence, 
it is urged, they are the same language. But 
this dues not follow at all, The word ghura means 
a horse” in almost every modern language of 
Hindustan, but it does not make Bengali and 
Gujarathi the same language because it is common 
to both of them. The fact is that all the modern 
Aryan languages of Hindustan have the greater 
portion of their vocabularies composed of a com- 
mon stock, and the fact of Bihari also indenting 
on this common stock in no wvay interferes with 
ray argument. Exactly the same reasoning which 
makes Biliari the same as Hindi would make 
Bengali the same as Gujardthi. Or, to take an ex- 
ample the other way ; 1 once heard two Bengali 
Babns speaking to each other in Mongliyr, and 
one of them said e Uhdner climate constilutioner 
javt/a aiganta hhala,^^ meaning that the climate 
of Monghyr was very good for the constitution. 
Now, the above sentence, though it is mainly com- 
pound of English words, is as much Bengali as 
the most elaborate periods of the Ilaba Hdri ; but 
the reasoning I combat would make it English. 

The population speaking Bihari must be not 
less than seventeen millions of people in Bihar 
alone. To this may be added an equal number 
of |)crsonB inhabiting the North-West Provinces, 
and the unnumbered millions of the Nepal Tardi, 
so that we shall be well within the mark if we put 
down the population of the Bihari-speaking tract 
as thirty-five millions. Assuming that one person 
in seven of these is educated highly and can talk 
Hindi fluently — which is about the average I have 
found to be correct after including the inhabitants 
of cities like Patna or Bihar— there remain thirty 
millions of people whose language is Bihari, and 
on whom Government is trying to force a tho- 
roughly foreign language, which they never learn 
thoroughly, and which very few can speak or 



understand with readiness ; while at the same time 
in their intimate intercourse with their fellows 
they never use this foreign language, hut adhere 
tenaciously to the forms of their own national 
speech. 

Here I would point to the fact which must have 
forced itself on the observation of every Magis- 
trate and every Sub-Divisional Officer in Bihfir. 
When examining the pupils of aided primary schools 
they will, no doubt, have been satisfied with the 
fluency with which the pupils can read Hindi. 
When, however, they are asked the mean- 
ing of what they have read, the result is 
very different. Not one boy in ten can give an 
int^elligiblo account of wdiat he has just mad so 
glibly. The reason is obvious. 1 he character is 
familiar to him, but the language is foreign. 

In conclusion, I would again repeat here what 
I have elsewhere repeated ad nauseamy but appa- 
rently without much effect. It is this, that the 
proposition, “As French is to the Proven (,'al dia- 
lects, so is Hindi to to the Bihar dialeets,^^ is not 
true. 

The following is nearer the truth : “As French 
is to Italian, so is Hindi to Bihari/^ 

[The following answers to other questions are 
appended, as bearing on the same sulqcct. As a 
rule 1 have avoided giving reasons, since they will 
1)0 found in ray answer 11. It must bo understood 
that I am only dealing with primary instruction, 
and that (unless otherwise specially stated) when 
I use the word schools I mean “primary 
schools.’^} 

Ques, ;9.— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the eoram\inity? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

A ns. Primary education is not capable of 
development up to the requirements of the com- 
munity as long as instruction in Government 
aided primary schools is given in a foreign lan- 
guage, such as Hindi is in Bihar. 

Ques, 3 . — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any edasses specially 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it ; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 . — There are two classes of people who 
nominally seek primary instruction. One is the 
villagers son pure and simple. He prefers his 
unaided village H(;hool where instruction is given 
in his own language. These, in my opinion, are 
the only persons who really seek primary education. 
The other class is composed of those more ambi- 
tious boys, sons of the comparatively educated 
classes, who seek a kind of lower middle-class 
education, so that they may be able to appear in 
public and take a public share in bazaar life in 
large towns. These boys crowd to the Government 
aid^ ^‘primary schools, where Hindi is taught. 
These are the boys whom educational authorities 
meet. At a pathsala gathering, when aided and 
unaided pathsalas meet on common ground, the 
examination is entirely in Hindi. Hence the 
unaided pathsalas make a very poor show of learn- 
ing inde^. But if the pupils are given something 
to read or write in their own language, the case 


is reversed, and the unaided schools appear as the 
best. Unaided schools (including those encour- 
aged by petty rewards at these gatherings), though 
smaller in tlnur rolls, outnumber schools aided by 
fixed stipends at least in the pro|x)rtiou of fifteen 
to one. 

Hindi is j>opular with certain classes for two 
reasons : I — It is a Unqua francay and hence 
useful for talking to strangers. 11 — It is the 
language of Government. 

Qnes. i. — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you (legerila* 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of disoi])line in vogue 
What foes are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener- 
ally s(‘lccted, and what are their (jualilicalions ? 
Have any arrangeinouts been for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you eonsidm* that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, ami what is the 
best method to a ilopt for this pm pose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con- 
form to the rules under wliicli such aid as given 
How far has the grant-in-aid systmn been extend- 
ed to indigenous schools^ and can it be further 
extemh'd ? 

Ans. d. — Indigenous schools, relics of Ihcf an- 
cient village system, exist in almost every village. 
Some of them have Ix'cn c uivcrted into aided 
schools, and thereby their system of instruction 
has been entirely altered into that of a lower 
middle-class education. Tlie masters in these 
aided schools receive a training in the normal 
schools, and are ex])ectrd to teach the Hindi lan- 
guage, and other subjects in that language. Their 
knowledge of Himlf is as a rule most insufficient, 
ami when they teach anything beyond the most 
elementary text-books, they continually make the 
most ludicrous blunders. 

The grant-in-aid system of primary education 
w'ould be infinitely more ])oj)ular if the educa- 
tional system devised by the ixjople themselves 
was adhered to, and the teaching of the three It's 
ill the vernacular of the district encouraged. 

Qnes. 6. — How far can the Government depend 
on ]>rivate effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 0. — The usual method of unaided primary 
instruction, so far as the employment of in- 
structors goes, is as follows : One of the more 
well-to-do people of a village grants a school-room 
and calls a guru, whom he generally feeds. The 
villagers then send their boys to the guru for 
instruction, and without paying him regular fees, 
make him occasional small presents. There is 
thus a continual demand for instructors suited to 
the wants of the village, and this demand is met 
by a corresponding supply. What I would re- 
commend is, that Government should foster this 
indigenous system by a more liberal application 
of tlic method of payment by results : but the 
system of teaching, and specially the language of 
instruction, should be interfered with as little as 
possible. If Hindi is still insisted on as the lan- 
guage of the more important aided pathsalas, the 
indigenous pathsalas should not be brought into 
competition with them. 



Qiies, ITavo you any siigp^ostions to make 
on the Hyntern in force for providing; teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
henetieiul influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
lor improving their i^ositiou ? 

Am. 9. — I liave always considerKl it advisable 
to raise the status of the village sehoolmaster, 
where his school is unaided, by making him the 
heading inernher of the village chowkidari punch- 
(ij't'f under Bengal Act VI of 1870. 

Ques, 10 . — What subjects of instruction, if intro- 
duced into j)rirnary schools, would make them 
more Hceeptable to the community at large, and 
ospecially to the agricultural classes ? Shouhl any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects eHich.‘nt ? 

Ans. JO . — Wliat a villager wants is, to he able to 
read and write his own language', and to know the 
simpler r\ilcs of arithmetic, with a little ro\igh 
knowledge of mensuration. At present, for want 
of printed books in bis own language, lif‘ can only 
read from manuscript, which, when in a language 
familiar to him, he can do with astonishing facility. 
1 would recommend supplementing this system of 
instruction l)y the free distribution of eleim'iitary 
books in the Bihaii language printed in the Kaithi 
character. 

Q,ues. 13 . — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

A, 18 . — The question of b'cs liad best be left to 
be S('ttled Ix'tween the villagers and the school- 
master. 

QuC’S. 14 . — Will you favour the (commission with 
your views, first, as to how the niimhor of primary 
schools can ho increased; and secondly, how they 
can be gradually rendered more cfllcicnt? 

An.^. 11 , — I doubt if the mimbcr of primary 
schools in Bihar needs much increasing. My 
experience is that in the great majority of villages 
there exist already the rudiments of a primary 
t-ehool. This has only to be fostered on the lines 
above skctelu'd out. In a few villages, it is true, 
inhabited onlj by the lowest castes, education is at 
a diMount ; but these are few in number, and, 
being exceptional eases, will demand exeeptioual 
treatment. 

Ques. 21 . — What classes principally avail ihem- 
M'lves of (iovermnent or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? JIow far is 
lh(‘ complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for .such education? 
What is tho rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adc(juate ? 

Ans. I'^/.—In my opinion the system of payment 
by results— a subject to which I have given some 
attention — is eminently suited for the promotion 
of education amongst the people of Bihar, whether 
lliey can hi‘ called ])oor and ignorant or not. They 
are certainly backward. The system I would 
adv(K‘ate is the chief-guru system now obtaining 
in Bihar, with the following modifications 

(1) Th(' rewards should be on a more liberal 

scale. 

(2) Capitation rewards should be given for 

the number of boys attending an un- 
aided school, if the average monthly 
attendance can be obtained in a trust- 
worthy manner. 


(3) They should not be put into competition 
with other schools in which Hindi is 
taught. 

Quen. 31 . — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Qneft. 35 . — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as unneces- 
sarily to interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

An,H. 34 ^ 35 . — Tlie question of text-books for 
primary schools has been already dealt with. 

In e(>nse(|uenee of Hindi being the language in 
which text-books are written, a two-fold disad- 
vantage has arisen : — 

( 1) The text-books are not suited to the wants 

of unaided pathsalas. In a few, how- 
ever, they are used to a moderate extent, 
but without success. 

(2) Hindi being the language of authority, 

has cheeked to a great (‘xtent the pro- 
duction of a useful vernacular literature. 

Omitting schoobbooks written under (jovern- 
ment patronagrq and one newspaper written special- 
ly f(H- the upper classes of Patna, I do not know 
of a single original work published in Bihdr in the 
Hindi language. 'On the contrary, though rrmst 
Europ(*anH are not awari» of the fact, tlu're is a 
vernacular Biharf literature existing now which 
dales from the 14lh century. I mention now the 
first two names which come into my memory, 
tln>se of Hrtrakh Nath and Faturi Lai, both of 
whom are now' alive {or were a year or tw'o ago), 
and who write entirely in Bihari. I qitestimi if 
ten other Europeans besides myself have ever 
heard their names ; and yet tln'ir w’orks are more 
pojHilar in their own district than all the Hindi 
hooks that have been i)ublished this century. 
Faiuri LaPs j)oem on the famine of 1873 especial- 
ly is known in every village of Tirhoot. These 
w'orks would have po[)uhir imitators throughout 
the whole of Bihar, were) it not for the incubus of 
(ioveriHnent-])rodueed Hindi literature, which press- 
es down all orginal enterprise and tries to force it 
into the Hindi mould. This it will never do; for 
a writer will not write anything unless it will pay 
him to do so, and a new Hindi book without 
Government patronage wdll not sell in Bihar. 

As it is, the popular Bihari books above men- 
tioned, though well known, have only a limited 
circulation in manuscript. It is not thought 
worth while to print them, because they would 
have no eliance of obtaining Government {Ap- 
proval. Hence, every really original vernacular 
production of Bihar is cramped and confined to its 
own district, and the printing press is never used 
to give it its natural development, wholly on 
account of the Government support of Hindi text- 
books. 

In conclusion, 1 may say that what I advocate 
is the discontinuance of Hindi as a medium of in- 
strnefion in primary schools. Boys in primary 
schools should he buight in their own language, 
and not in a foreign one. If Hindi appears in 
any guise in any class of schools in BiliJ^r, it should 
appear in its propT place as an accompluhment to 
■be taught^ just as French or Latin are taught in 
schools at home, or just as Persian, or Arabic, or 
Sanskrit are now taught in the schools in India. 
Then, once it is recognised as an accomplishment, 
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ue., as an extra something beyond the three R's,— 
something, in short, whidi has to be taught , — it 
will be time to consider whether it sliould form a 
proper subject of study in our primary schools, 
whose first charge should be the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the vernacular ot the 
country. 

I here append two letters written to me by 
two Deputy Magistrates, Babu Medini Prasad 
Singh and Babu Sivnandan L41 Ray. These 
two gentlemen come from the two extremes 
of Bihar, and their evidence is entirely in accord- 
ance, It will be seen that they do not agree with 
me altogether, but in the main they bear out my 
assertions. In Babu Sivnandan LaPs letter I 
have taken the liberty of omitting a few passages, 
treating of the relationship between UrIu and 
Hindi which were not germane to the matter in issue. 

l.-^From BiBU Medini Pbisid Sinqh. 

The vernacular taught in the schools of Bih4r is by no 
means the dialect of the people. 

The above facts do not in any way interfere with the 
usefulness of the schools; for though the language to be 
dealt with is not one in which the people of the province 
converse at their homes, it is undoubtedly an improved form* 
of it, which the readers have ultimately to come across in 
law courts,^ &c., either as public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

As to the language being popular or otherwise, it may 
be noted that there are some classes of people who are averse 
to high or improved education, and would bo pcrfec^tly con- 
tent with giving their sons an elementary knowldgo of 
Hindi and arithmetic, which they consider is all that they 
want; and as soon as their infants have learnt to rend and 
write simple Hindi (and to work simple arithmetic suras) 
which they have to meet with in the course of their pro- 
fession, they, notwithstanding the various inducements of 
the Educational Department, take away their children from 
schools.* Instances are not rare in which many have not 
allowed their sons to accent primary scholarships, and pro- 
secute their studies further in higher schools free of cost. 
In this point of view the schools, as they at present stand, 
cannot be said to bo popular generally. 

There are, again, some men^ who like to give their 
sons and relatives a higher education, and by them the 
instruction imparted in schools is fully appreciated : their 
impression is that the elementary knowledge which the 
readers will derive from the study of the vernacular at 
present taught in schools will, to a great measure, assist 
them or serve as a stepping-stone to higher education. 
They also believe that what their infants learn in the 
vernacular in a very short time might take a comparatively 
long time if taught otherwise. To them these schools, 
whatever they may teach, are popular. 

Under the present system of priraai*y schools the major- 
ity of the pupils are those belonging to the lower classes 
or “ masses," and their interest is a question of the utmost 
importance, as their education begins and ends in a patbsala 
It would be well, with due regard to the interest of these 
classes, to have school-books compiled or translated into 
their vernacular, and to have them introduced in these 
schools.* In this way the boys will be able to learn in a 
abort time wbat they would learn in years if taught otherwise. 

1 This, of course, is not the fact. They are distinct lan- 
guages, and not dialectic varietioB.—G. A. Q. 

* This is the real reason for the preference shown for 
Hindi. It is useful in the law courts.— U. A. G. 

* The reason is plain enough. Poor men’s sons have no 
time spend in learning anything beyond the rudiments of 
a foreign language.— G. A. 0. 

* Of course ; let these men have their children taught 
Hindi just as I was taught French when a boy.— G. A. G, 

* This is exactly what I am advocating.— G. A. G. 


II.— From Bibu Siv Nandah Lit Ray. 

Dated Banlcipore, the 22nd March 1882. 

Referring to your letter dated 20th instant, inviting 
my opinion on the question whether the vernacular recog- 
nised and taught in the schools of Bihir is tlio dialect of 
the people, and, if not, are the schools on tliat account less 
useful and popular, I have the honour to state as follows in 
reply. ^ 

Hindi or Ndgri} a dialei^t of the Sanscrit, is the book 
language of the whole of Hindustan proper, including 
Bihir. It is generally ri'od bv the Hindus, and is held in 
peater favour and rcgai-ded as an acquisition by them,* 
It helps them to gain an insight into their religious books, 
most of which have been now translated in that language.’ 

Under the old system of village pathsalas, which ex- 
isted in almost all important villages, the gurus did not 
aspire beyond teaching mental arithmetic (which consisted 
of an elaborate multiplication table and bazaar accounts) and 
the charac’kT prevailing in the district, embracing an in- 
struction in the various modes of writing jxittahs, k a uulyats, 
letters, receipts, and a general knowledge of the moae of 
keeping zeniindary accounts. This was all that an ordinary 
villager could possibly feel the necessity of in bis daily 
transactions of life. Neither the villagers required nor 
the guru was prepared to give more. Even now in all the 
unaided village pathsalas instruction in tho subjects men- 
tioned above is given in the dialect of the district. 

Since the introduction of primary (*diiciition and estab- 
lishment of graiit-in-uid pathsalas, tlu gurus are selected 
from among men trained in Government sehools, and able 
to teach NAgrl books* in addition to the subjects that hereto- 
fore used to be taught by the gurus under the old system. 

From the above it will appear that neither is Hindi 
tho ♦anguage spoken by the people, nor have the schools 
lost in useiiilness* by tho adojitiou of tho sebemo of giving 
additional inslrurtion in Hindi. 

The spoken language of Bihrfr is not Hindi, but a 
corruption® of Hindi, which has taken three forms, viz., 
the Bhojpuri, Magahi or Magadbi, and the Tirlidli. These 
are the three provincial dialects spoken by all the natives, 
high or low, educated or uneducated, in their delay inter- 
course. It IS only the Muhammadans, and the educated 
Hindus in their conversation with Muhammadans, strangers 
or mere acquaintances, or in company, who talk Urdd. 
But this fact does not in any way make tho t(‘aching of 
Hindi in the village schools unpopular with the masses, 
who are tw glad to acquire a knowledge of the language of 
their books,’ 

For these reasons I can confidenlv say that tho teaching 
of Hindi (though not the dialect spoken by the people oi 
Bihdr) in the schools of Bihar, trt<irfrf»7ton* to tho suoiects 
that used to be taught under the old system of village 
pathsalas, cannot be said to have® impaired the usefulness 
of the schools conducted under Government management, 

* N%ri id the name of the character, and not of the lan- 
guage.— u. A. 0. 

3 It is hence a sacred language, i.c., an aooomplishment, 
and not a noocssity.- G. A, 0. 

3 Many of them have also boon translated into BihArf— 
G. A. G. 

< In other words Hindi.— G. A. fl. 

> That may bo true ; but are they any longer primary 
schools ?—G. A. G. 

• This is the native idea ; bnt it can easily bo shown that 
they are distinct languages, i.tf., tliat they are not dialects of 
Hindi in tho Bonso that Provencal is a dialect of French, bnt 
that they and Hindi are distinct languages, like French and 
Italian.— G. A. G. 

7 The reason is this, that the only printed books obtain- 
able are in Hindi, and neiico these who want to read printed 
books learn that language.— G. A. G. 

9 Observe the words ‘"in addition.”— G. A. G. 

» This all depends on what we want to do. Do wo want to 
teach the three R’s in our primary schools alone, or with sii 
nocomphshment superaddod ? What I maintain is; (1) that 
Hindi is popalaj because it is the only language in which print- 
ed books are obtainable, and printed Uh^s are popular ; and 
(2) that Hindi should not be made the medium of primary in- 
struction.— 0. A. Q. 


Evidence of the Rev. W. Hastie, B.D, 


Q^iies. 1 . — Please state what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ane. 1 . — Any opportunities I have bad of being 
able to answer this question have been in connec- 
tion with my work as Principal of the General 

Bengal. 


Assembly's Institution of the Church of Scotland 
for the last three years, and as a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University. My experience has been 
mainly confined to the work of higher education, 
and I would consequently speak only aa to that 
and so far as it relates to the Province of 
Bengal. 
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75.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order Iiave ken closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effoot has not been given to that provision ? 

A ns, 15 . — I do not know of any such instances ; 
and, as regards the reasons, I have hjul, of course, 
no opportunity of acquainting myself with those 
of the Department or the Government, but I have 
grave doubts whether the time has yet come for 
transferring these institutions to the management 
of local or private bodies. I do not know that 
there has been any demand for such transfer on 
the part of local IxKlies ; and in my opinion the 
social and intellectual conditions of the Hindu com- 
munity as yet are hardly such as to render it in 
any great aegree advisable. 

Ques. 16 . — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16 . — The only Government institution 
with whi(;h I am directly ac(juainted is the Presi- 
dency College, whicii I consider could not be 
closed or transferred to any private- body at pre- 
sent, without injury to educafion. I do not know 
of any jlccal body that could take over tlic Presi- 
dency College and conduct it as it is now con- 
ducted witli such advantage to the general inter- 
ests of education, I may give it as my opinion 
that the teaching in some departments of the 
college might be somewliat limited. For ex- 
ample, up to the F.A. standard it can hardly be 
called necessary, and, if strong reasons for it exist- 
ed, the teaching of the A. course up to B.A, 
might be dispimsed with. The college is hotter, 
ill the meantime, under Government management. 
As roganls the minor colleges in the mofussil, on 
more iinaucial grounds it would he easy enough 
to say “close them.^' But 1 am not able to say 
that T have found grounds fur that opinion from 
direct examination or experience. 

Q^ues. 19 . — Have you any remarks to offer on 
(he principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its adinlnistrulion ? Arc the grants 
adequate in the ease of (a) colleges, (4) boys^ 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (il) normal schools? 

Ans, is.— 1 do not know the details of the 
lulministmtion of the grant-in-aid system, I can 
only speak of it so far as it has come within my 
own extxirieiicc, \Ve wore affiliated to the Uni- 
versity in 1861 with a grant of Rs. 360 a month, 
on the distinct understanding that this would be 
a third of the whole local expenditure upon the 
college. That condition was always fulfilled by 
us, and latterly much more than fulfilled on ac- 
count of the growth of the college and the in- 
creased expenditure. In consequence, some two 
years ago I applied for an increase to the grant, 
which after some time was conceded, so that our 
grant was raised from Ks. 350 to Rs. 600 a month, 
and we have now held that grant for more than 
a year. The grant of Rs. 360 was latterly imwle- 
quate in any sense or proportion, and out of rela- 
tion to the original rule or condition. The in- 
creased grant is, of course, much more adequate ; 
and in the meantime we are fairly satisfied, 
the original condition, however, applied, our 


grant would have to be raised to at least twice as 
much. On the whole, we find it nearly adequate 
to pay the salaries of the native professors who 
work in the college. We have no other grant in 
the institution,— that is to say, none for the lower 
department. 

Ques. 50.— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage from 
any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it, as regards Government aid and in- 
spection ? 

Afis. 20 . — So far as our experience is concerned, 
we have found the system to bo one of practical 
neutrality, and have suffered no disadvantage, as 
regaitls aid and insj)ection, from our religious 
principles. We have always been treated with 
fairness by the Government of Bengal, and have 
received friendly counhmanco and encouragement 
from the successive Directors of Public Jnstnic- 
tion. I understand the word “ neutrality " here 
to mean non-interfercncc by Government with 
our religious teaching. 

Ques. 57.— What c!as.ses principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far 
is the comj)Iaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for hik'Ii education ? 
What is the rate of fees jiayable for higher edu- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
ade{[uate ? 

Afu\ 57.— As regards our experience in the 
General Assembly’s College, we find that our stu- 
dents almost all belong to the middle classes. They 
are generally poor, and, so far as we can judge, 
hardly able to pay a higher fee. Some of them 
have great struggl(‘s indeed to pay the fee of Rs. 5 
a mouth which is charged in our college, accord- 
ing to the conditions of our grant-in-aid. We 
have only one student who belongs to what is 
called the highest or Wf*althy class. Generally, 
I do not think it possible or desirable to organise 
the several colleges so as to exact fees in any one 
college wliich would be much larger than those 
in the other colleges. In our Scotch Universities 
the w'calthy and the poorer classes ^Miy alike. 1 
do not tliink it desirable to have different scales 
of fees in tlio same college. The wealthy classes 
will always have the advantage of private aid. 

Ques. 55.— Is it in your opinion possible for 
a non-Oovernment institution of the higher order 
to become iiifiuential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ans. 23 . — The General Assembly's College is 
an example of an institution of the higher order 
which has become iniluenlial and stable alongside 
of a similar Government institution. It has be- 
come so partly because of its long history, its con- 
venient situation, the liberality of its supporters, 
and the persevering work done by its teachers. 
To this 1 may also add the fact that, although we 
have had to compete with the Government College, 
no unfair impediment has been thrown in our 
w’ay. I think the same conditions applied in 
other cases would lead to similar results. I may 
a^ld that while the Government College has had 
the advantage of prestige and a much larger staff 
of instructors, our fees have been lower ; and this, 
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so far, has formed a counterpoise to the attractions 
of the Government College in the case of the 
classes who have sought our teaching. 

Ques, 24 » — Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competition; 
and if so, what remedy, iiiany, would you apply ? 

Ans, 24,— In Calcutta there is much and keen 
competition on account of the large number of 
colleges (which number is increasing ; but I do 
not think the competition is unhealthy, nor that 
it injures the higher education. There are always 
minor difficulties cropping up in detail ; but these, 
on the whole, are not very important, and have 
little effect upon the general result. 

Ques, 55.— Do educated natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25 , — The students complain that they do 
not readily find remunerative employment, but I 
find that this applies to the less advanced students. 
Those who are really well educated and have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the University do, as a 
rule, find what may be called remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Ques, 31 , — Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans 31 , — My only experience of teachers is in 
connection with our school department. The Uni- 
versity curriculum cannot 1)0 said to give a suffi- 
cient tmining for practical teachers, — in fact it 
gives them no practical training at all ; but as the 
students have themselves passed through a course 
of training in the school department, they make 
fair teachers according to the current standard 
and want. If the primary and secondary educa- 
tion are to be much extended, then special normal 
schools would, in my opinion, bo absolutely ne- 
cessary. In the early times of the General Assem- 
bly's Institution, a normal class, or department 
for the training of teachers, was attached to the 
school, and by this method the institution supplied 
itself with trained teachers. This has been given u]) 
for many years on account of the largo supply of 
educated students always available. 

Ques, 38 , — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans, 38 , — I think the standard of instruction 
would have a tendency to deteriorate generally, 


more particularly in mathematical and physical 
science, the standard of which has been unquestion- 
ably raised by the Government teaching. In such 
colleges as the General Assembly's College, I be- 
lieve the literary and philosophical teaching would 
not deteriorate, but would at least be maintained 
up to the B.A. standard. I find from the pro- 
gramme of studies in the General Assembly's 
College in 1811 that a comparatively high stand- 
ard was aimed at in mathematics and physical 
science. The college was divided into four classes, 
taught during so many consecutive years, and in 
the 4ith year class analytical trigonometry and 
analytical geometry were taught, along with the 
differential calculus and the first principles of the 
integral calculus. La Mechanique Celeste 

was also a text-book. At that time, however, the 
missionary staff was strong in mathematical power. 
Such a standard might, prliaps, still be attained 
apart from Government colleges ; but I am myself 
inclined to think that few of the colleges, apart 
from the stimulus of high Cambridge graduates in 
the Government service, would bo likedy to carry 
this department so far. At tliat time Browrr s 
Mental Philosophy " was the tr'xt.-book in mental 
science, which must have been as diirumli as the 
text-book of the B.A. is now. To })revent dete- 
rioration, the University (which really regulates 
the standard) would have to take very careful mea- 
sures. But the University would suffer by the 
withdrawal of the present Government professors, 
especially in regard to mathematics and jdiysical 
science. Generally, with regard to the limitation 
of Government teaching, I have myself no desire 
to sec less of it in the higher departments. I do 
not think we have too many oducaUul Englishmen 
engaging in the higher work of education in India, 
and the withdrawal of any one of tlnnn would be a 
loss in the meantime. I say this both from tlic edu- 
cational and from the missionary ])oint of view as 
they apj)ear to me ; but at the saim; time 1 am of 
opinion tliat the Government rcipiircs to use care 
and precaution to see tliat its professors keep 
within the conditions of their appointment. 1 
mean that, while they honourably discharge (as 1 
believe they all do) their sjioeial functions as 
teachers, they sliould be cautioned to observe tin* 
most careful attitude towards the princijilc of non- 
interference with religion. Much has been said 
with regard to this lately. 1 have myself ex])cri- 
enced nothing that would justify any complaint 
or alarm. On the political and financial aspects 
of the modification of the present Government 
system of higher (‘ducation, 1 do not think it is 
within my province to make any remarks. 


Cro88-examinalim of the Rbv. W. Hastib. 


By Mr. PEAifSoN. 

Q, 1 , — What importance do you attach to a 
prejudice, on the part of some of those who make 
use of mission colleges, against compulsory re- 
ligious instruction ? 

A, 1 . — The prejudice is not great, nor,^ as a 
rule, founded on very earnest convictions. It is 
often enough, however, used as a pretext in order 
to economise time, or to escape from the study of 
a subject which has in the eyes of most students 
no practical value, • 

Q, 5.— When secular education is sufficiently 
provided by means of a mission college, is Govern- 


ment bound to keep up a college of ils own to 
meet the wishes of those who object to compulsory 
religious instruction ? 

A. 2 , — I would say tliat Government is not 
hound to keep up a college for any special class in the 
community, if secular education is already sutfici. 
ently provided for. But it would ha reasonable to 
consider such an objection, and to try by any s|M.^cial 
arrangement to overcome it. Even in the case of the 
Government withdrawing from the colleges, 1 do 
not think there is a likelihood of any (lifli(‘iilty of 
this kind arising in Bengal. The Native College 
would always furnish a refuge for such objec- 
tors. 
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By Mr, Jacob. 

Q . 1- — ^an you state approximately what pro- 
portion of tlie graduates from the General As- 
sembly's Institution have during the last five years 
chosen a career independent of the public service ? 

A, 1. — I cannot say exactly; hut the larger 
projxjrtion do seek Government service. 

Q, 2, — Will you kindly state whether any stu- 
dents in the General Assembly's Institution arc 
wholly exempted from the payment of fees ? 

A. 2. — There are no students wholly exempt in 
the college depart ment ; but we have a few small 
8cholar8hii)s amounting to Rs. 5, Re. 4, and Rs. 3 
each, and these, of course, i)ay their fees. But 
such students form a very small proportion. Per- 
haps, out of a total number of 500 students, we 
have three or four who hare that advantage, and 
those are Christian students. It has l^een only 
lately attempted to throw these scholarships in 
their way in order to encourage the Christian 
element, but all the rest have to pay. 

Q. 3 , — Is poverty a condition of competition 
for any of the Government scholarships tenable in 
your colh‘gc ? 

A. 3, — Poverty is not a condition of competition. 

Q. 4, — Besides the Government scholarships, 
what other encouragement is offered to poor stu- 
dents to join the college ? 

A. /.-r-No encourageraont is given to poor 
students to join the college. The Government 
scholarships are all gained in the general examina- 
tions, We have no pauper students, although many 
of them have great struggles in paying their fees. 
The Government scholarship-liolders have no ad- 
vantage, but rather the reverse, since the prefer- 
ence is given, in oiir competition for the small 
college schohirships, to those who have no other 
scholarship As a rule, W(‘ set aj)art for scholar- 
ships in the college Us. 75 a month just now, hut 
that amount will afterwards be increased to Rs. 100, 
so that, for all the classes tluTC will be about 20 
scholarships for tlio half-yearly examinations. 

By Mu, Browning. 

Q. 1. — IIow many European teachers and pro- 
fessors have you at the college under your manage- 
ment. ? 

A, 1. — There are just now four European pro- 
fessors in the college department, 

Q. 2. — What intercourse is there between your 
professors and pupils out of school hours ? 

A. 2. — Under present eiicumstunees not so much 
as we could wish, but that is a relation which we 
desire to cultivate. We see them occasionally, 
they visit ns at various times, and we are always 
ready to speak to and see them and cultivate 
friendly relations. 

Q, 3. — Do your European professors reside near 
your college ? 

A. 3.— The European professors all reside with- 
in the compound. 

Q. 4 . — Gentlemen sometimes complain of cer- 
tain faults of manner observable in Bengali 
students educated in the colleges. What efforts 
are made in your college to correct such faults ? 

A. 4. — We have not much experience of that 
kind. The students arc always respectful, and in 
their own way exhibit good manners. Of course 
we do not expect from them the same refinement 
of manners and habit as wo might expect from 
highly educated Europeans. But I have no fault 
to find with them in this resjiect. 


Q, 5.— Have you many college students who 
come from a distance and whoso parents and 
guardians do not reside in Calcutta ? 

A. 5 , — That is a point I have ascertained to-day. 
I find that hardly a half of our students belong to 
Calcutta. A very large projx)rtion of our students 
come from Eastern Bengal, and they are excellent 
students. Some come from the North-West, and 
a few from Central India and Assam. In fact the 
range from which they come— especially in our 
senior classes— is very extensive. The majority of 
our students in the B.A. class do not belong to 
Calcutta. 

Q. 6 — Under what moral restraints are such 
young students when not in the lecture-room ? 

A. 6 . — We have no means of supervising them 
apart from our connection with them through the 
college, and we take no responsibility for them 
except when they are within the compound. If, 
however, we heard anything to their discredit, we 
should consider ourselves justified in exercising a 
proj^er discipline. 

♦ Q. 7, — If boarding-houses were esUblished and 
placed under proper supervision, would not the 
education in your college be more effective than at 
present, esjjecially in the formation of charackT ? 

A. 7.— We greatly desire the means of coming 
into closer communication with our students. Any 
such means would he welcomed by our college. 

Q. 8. — I think that in your college classes there 
are many boys who attend but are not enrolled, so 
that your average attendance sometimes exceeds 
the number enrolled. Do such unenrolled students 
pay fees ? 

A, S , — We do not encourage unenrollcd stu- 
dents. They do not pay fees. 

Q. 9 . — Please let me know the strength of your 
Entrance and Preparatory elnssi^s? 

A, 9, — Our Entrance class is exceptionally 
large. We have in it ISO, and in the Prcparatoiy 
class 72 students. I regard that as too large an 
Entrance class, and am desirous to divide it into 
two sections. 

Q , JO . — To make your high school thoroughly 
etliciont, you must have, I suppose, more teachers ; 
and sueh an increase will rc(|uirc additional exj)cn- 
diture and a larger income than you at present 
obtain ? 

A. 10 . — We get no grant for our school depart- 
ment at all. 

Q. 11 , — Arc students allowed to remove books 
from your college library ? 

A. 11. es, under special circumstances. 
When we know those who apply, we give them 
tlie use of the library so far as is practicable. 

Bji Mu. Fowler. 

Q. 1. — You statf'd the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant to your college to be Rs. 600 a month. 
What is your total monthly expnditure on the 
college, and the percentage of the Government 
grant to the said total expenditure ? 

A. 1. — Taking last month (February), our total 
expenditure, including the allowances to European 
professors, amounted to Rs. 3,455. 

Q. 2. — What is the aggregate amount of the 
Government scholarships held in your college ? 
Is this amount included in the Rs. 600 ? 

A. 2. — I send a monthly bill for them, which 
amounts to from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. That amount 
is not included in the Rs. 600. These scholarships 



liavp bfien got from Government examinations and 
elsewhere. 

Q. S , — You just referred to the size of your . 
college classes. What do vou re^rd as the proj)er 
maximum number for a B.A. and F.A. class respect- 
ively ? 

J, 5. — It dei)end8 very much on the teachers. 

I should put that down as a proviso. We have a 
very large First Arts class just now — about 190 
students. In the B.A. cla^s we have 9S — the 
largest B.A. class we have ever had. Ours is a 
missionary college, and we are glad to have them 
in large numbers from that point of view, 

Q. 4 . — Is not the fact that English is not the 
vernacular language of tlie student an argument 
against such large classes ? 


J, 4. — As all our European professors have been 
educated in Scotch Universities, these large num- 
bers do not appear to us so formidable as, {)erhaps, 
they do to some othoi's. In Scotland the jirofes- 
sors have very much larger classes. I have myself 
been in a class consisting of more than 490 stu- 
dents— -the class of anatomy in the University of 
Edinburgh — and the teaching was altogether 
admirable. I regard the method of the Scotch 
Universities as incomparably the best for training 
to successful teaehiiig of the kind generally re- 

3 uired in Indian colleges. If the U'aelier have a 
isfinot voice, the only difficulty he might have in 
a large college class would he in examining oxer- 
cises. But so far as such general suhji‘cts as 
English and philosophy are concerned, a large 
number gives an impetus ami fi)ree to a teacher, 
who can secure attention and retain it. 


Evidence of Miss A. M. Hoabe, 


i.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained ? 

Am. f.— I have been seven years in Bengal 
engaged in the supervision of female education in 
the neighbourhood and suburbs of Calcutta, and 
have stayed a good deal in the villages. 

Q^uei. 5.— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been pliiced 
on a sound basis, and is capable of developmeht up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admi- 
nistration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. P.— The system of primary education has 
not been placed on a sound basis. The mass of 
boys and girls do not know their letters. I would 
suggest that the Education Department should 
request the managers of existingpathsalas, if not 
already receiving grants-in-aid, to allow it to send 
competent Inspectors to the schools ; and if grants 
are pot required, that the master or gurumaha- 
shoy should be encouraged to improve his school 
by the promise of a bonus or prize when he can 
produce a certain number of boys up to certain 
standards. Care should be taken that the same 
boys do not present themselves for examination in 
more than one school. 

Q^uei. 3 . — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people, in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the elusion of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of wiety ? 

Ans. 3.— There is a very general desire for 
primary education in the suburbs, and in some 
cases there is a ^eater readiness to pay a fee in 
proportion to the income ^mong the lower classes 
than among the middle and upper classes. Muliam - 
madan girls have come to my schools, but they 
always leave very soon. My opinion, of the cause 
is that the priest forbids their attendance. 

9 , — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force ror providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
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you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. — Both masters and mistresses do, in my 
opinion, exert a beneficial influence in their villages. 

Ques. 12. — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant })eople ? 
4m. 12. — No, I think not. 

Qnes. 3^.— What is Ihe system of S(*hool in- 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Am. 32. — The insjKJction of schools (boys and 
•girls) by paid native male agents, whether of 
private societies or of the innnicipality, is, as far 
a.s my experience goes, wholly and ludicrously 
ineffective. School inspection might bo more 
effective were the Inspector better informed and 
more indepndent of the masters and mistresses. 
I have no exiierience of Government Inspectors, 

Ques. 33. — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. — Free passes on Government or muni- 
cipal railways, canals, tramways, &c., and gharry 
hire, where requisite, would encourage voluntary 
Inspectors and Inspecti-esses. 

Ques, 4-9.— What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools fur girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. — The Department has made no pro- 
gress in instituting girls^ schools. There arc 
Government aided schools. The in.structiun given 
in them is according to Mrs. Wheeler’s standards. 

Ques. 4?.— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Arts. 43.— I entirely disapprove of mixed schools 
for children above the age of 7 years. 

Ques. 4o. — Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on li‘ss onerous t^uans, 
than those to ]x)ys’ schools ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. — The department’s grants to tlie girls’ 
schools with which I am connected are liberal. 

Ques. 43.— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euru- 
qitjan ladies, and how far would it be jxissible to 
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increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

opinion is that, had it not been 
for European ladies, female education would not 
have advanced at all. When new ladies come 
from Euroi)c, the department might pay a per- 
centage on passage-money, and also give a monthly 
grant f(jr a certain j)criod towards pandits^ or 
monshis^ exi^enses. 

Ques. -^7'.— What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that ex|)erience has brought to light in 
tlie educational system as it had been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans, 47.— The scholarship standards should har- 
monise with Mrs. Wheeler^s new standards. • 

Supplementary questions. 

Q. 7).— Do you consider that the female teachers 
now engaged in the education of women and 
children are properly fitted for their work ? If 
tliey ai'e not, can you suggest a method for their 
improvement? 

A. 71 . — As a rule, they are not efficient. They 
might bo improved by encouraging those who 
are below par to work themselves up to pass 
fixed standards, when the Department should give 
them a bonus, their school or zenana work being 


at the same time satisfactory. Liberal grants 
should be mode to Normal schools or classes. 

Q, 72 , — Is it desirable to teach English in 
primary schools for girls ? 

A, 72 . — I am strongly of opinion that the 
upper classes of women of this country can never 
take their proper place in s^iety without a 
knowledge of English, In order to give them 
this knowledge, all teachers must be capable of 
imparting it, and therefore the rudiments of 
English should be 4;aught in all girls^ schools, as 
no one can possibly say which girl may become a 
teacher. A knowledge of English too will enable 
a girl to earn her own living in other ways. 

Q. 75.-18 payment by results in zenanas and 
girls^ schools suited to the present stage of female 
education? 

A. 73 . — I think not. One reason I give for 
my opinion is that if a native lady who last month 
could not bear to be touched by a European makes 
no objection this month, that lady has advanced 
considerably in education ; but it could not come 
under any standard. 

Q. 74 . — Arc Mrs. Wheeler's new standards 
wholly satisfactory ? 

A. 74. — No ; they need revision so as to require 
a girl reatling Bodhodoy to bo able to write down 
a common bazar account. 


Evidence of the Eb?. W, A. HobbS. 


Ques, 1.— Please state wbat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
.experience has been gained. 

A us. 1 . — For more than twenty years I have been 
engaged in preaching the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His religion, and teaching in and superintending 
primary schools in the villages of Bengal. During 
most of these years 1 was located in the districts 
of Jessoro and Beerbhoom. For the last two years 
I have been Honorary Secretary to the school 
department of the Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society," which has 24 circles of primary 
schools, comprising in those circles 146 town and 
village schools. These are all under my visiting 
8U))crintendence. The schools are located in 
Calcutta, and in the districts of Hooghly, the 24 - 
Pergiinnahs, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Jessore, 
Fureedpore, Rungpore, and Midnapore. 

Ques. 3 , — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 

C ' icular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it ; aud if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from whnt cause ? What is the attitude of the 
indueutial classes towards the extension of element- 
ary knowledge to eveiy class of society ? 

Ans, 5,—^ far as my observation has extended, 
I can say that priroaiy instruction is sought for 
by most classes of the community. The only 
classes that seem not to care to avail themselves 
of it are the low-caste Hindus, such as the Domes, 
the Harees, the Kaoras, and also the pooi’er families 
amongst the Musalmans. 

No doubt there is still a feeling of aversion in 
the minds of many middle-class Hindus, and 
nerhaps amongst respectable Musalmans also, to 
let their sons sit side by side with the children .of 


the Chandal ; but this feeling is gradually dying 
out, and in some of our schools all classes of the 
village community mingle together during school 
hours without any apparent friction. 

As to the attitude of the' influential classes 
towards the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society, I strongly incline to the 
opinion that the influential classes, with many 
honourable exceptions, care little, if at all, for the 
education of the lowest strata of society. 

Ques. 4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of tlie instruc- 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best Method to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it he 
further extended ? 

Ant. 4. — By indigenous schools is meant, I 
presume, the tols and tlie old-fashioned village 
schools which existed before the system of Gov- 
ernment grants-iu-aid was introduced. The tols 
are now, at least in the districts with which I am 
best acquainted, few and far between, and in a 
generation or two will probably disappear. The 
old sort of pathsala also seems to ^ passing 
away-— either dying a natural death, or becoming. 
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transformed into a ^rant-in-aid school. It is well 
that, in the case of these old indigenous schools, 
they are passing away, for few persons, I presume, 
would be found contending that the former days 
of village education were better than are the 
present. Twenty years ago, when first 1 visited 
village schools, the subjects taught in them were 
very few, whilst some of the reading-b(x)k8 were 
of an objectionable character. A little instruction 
in reading (and that mostly in jingling verse), in 
bazar accounts, and in writing upon palm leaves 
forms of agreements, rent coraplaials, and money 
receipts, constituted their curriculum. Most of 
the village schools with which I am acquainted 
are no longer of this character. The course of 
instruction in many of the village schools which 
I now either regularly or occasionally visit, era- 
braces the reading of instructive books (such as 
Bodhodoy, Charupdth, Akhanmonjoree, Paddo- 
monjorce, &c.), the meaning of words, dictation, 
writing, slate and mental arithmetic, bazar 
accounts, and in some schools the elements of 
grammar and geography. 

As to the classes of the community from which 
the masters of pathsalas are selected, I believe 
that as regards the old-fashioned schools, the office 
of teacher descends from father to son ; and in 
the case of his having no son, he selects some 
favourite scholar to succeed him. Schools thus 
managed are, as might be anticipated, poor and 
feeble. There is no life or cheerfulness about 
them. Many of the teachers go through their 
work in a merely perfunctory manner, lack of 
training and tact nJaking their teaching hard to 
themselves and wearisome to their scholars. 

I see no reason why these indigenous schools 
should not be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national education, provided Govern- 
ment will give a sufficient grant-in-aid to secure 
the present incumbents from prospective loss. To 
secure anything like the general and speedy consent 
of the gurus, however, it strikes me that the 
present primary school grant-in-aid of 9 annas per 
year for each scholar will have to be considerably 
exceeded. Many of them would not risk the fees 
they now get from their scholars, and submit to 
the examination of their schools by a Government 
Inspector, for the bare chance of getting what 
some of them derisively term a little huhhuh from 
Government. 

Quei, 6.— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am, 6,— Private effort, by which I mean indivi- 
dual effort, for the supply of elementary education 
cannot, I fear, be much relied ujftn for continued 
efforts. Strong moral suasion, or a passing kindly 
influence, may occasionally lead to a little united 
fitful effort, but it expires as soon as the pressure 
or influence is removed. Here and there a wealthy 
native gentleman will maintain a ullage school 
at bis own cost, but in many cases such schools 
are mainly attended by boys belonging to bis own 
caste, and do not touch the lowest cl^s of society 
iu the village. 

7.— -How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com* 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 


limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Am. 7.-- 1 am of opinion that the primary 
education grant for each district might be entirely 
trusted to, and be administered by, district 
educational committees, or local boards, the 
Circle Inspector of the district being ex-officio 
a member of the eomraitteo with power to de- 
pute his Joint Inspector, or even Deputy Inspec- 
tor, to be present at the meetings of the com- 
mittee when be himself could not he present. The 
District Magistrate should not, in my opinion, be 
a member of the committee, though he might be 
invited to meet the committee, or give them his 
advice in any matter in which the committee 
desired it. Were he a member of the committee, 
his decidedly expressed opinion upon any subject 
would fetter the free action of many others who 
were present. They would fear to oppose him 
by voting against him, and then subsequently 
complain of the decision which had been arrived 
at. This is no mere conjecture on my part. I 
have been upon a district educaiion committee, 
and know that what 1 say is true. A Joint 
Magistrate or Assistant Magistrate (if not iu 
charge of the district) might ho a member of the 
district education committee, just to represent 
the official mind, but he should not be the chair- 
man of the meeting, nor do anything tabias the 
free vote of the committee. 1 feel convinced 
that native gentlemen who sit upon such com- 
mittees would take a much more lively and per- 
sonal interest in primary education if they felt 
that a goodly measure of power and responsibi- 
lity had been devolved upon them. 

In cases where any Christian missionaries re- 
sided in the locality, it would bo well that the one 
amongst them who took the most lively interest 
in educational matters should form one of the 
members of the district educational committee. ' 
I have found that their experience is valued, and 
that they ususally work harmoniously with the 
native members of the committee. 

S,— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees tor support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of municipal committees failing to make suffi- 
cient provision ? 

Am. 8.— I would entrust only the primary 
schools to municipal committees. 1 doubt if it 
would be either wise or fair in the present tenta- 
tive stage of representative institutions to tax 
the municipality (educationally) to a greater 
extent than this. In the case of a municipality, 
after deliberately accepting the responsibility of 
providing the means for primary education in its 
midst, declining to make adequate provision for 
it, the Magistrate of the district might hold a 
conference with the committee with a view of 
impressing his views upon them and persuading 
them to lay an educational rate upon the muni- 
cipality. If the cause of contention were as to 
the absolute need of so many primary schools 
existing in the town at the expense of the rate- 
payers, the question in dispute might be referred 
to a higher authority for absolute decision. Such 
uDseaimy disputes, however, might be prevented 
if Government would lay down as a rule that all 
municipalities shall, if called upon by the Magis- 
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irate, make provision for the primary education 
of a certain number of boys in proportion to I he 
population. I do not anticipate, however, that 
hitches of the hind alluded to would often occur 
if the members of municipal committees were 
(rencrously trusted by the Government authori- 
ties, 

Qnei, 9 . — Have you any suggfestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you sug- 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. By the ** system in force for provid- 
ing teachers in primary schools^'' is meant, I sup- 
pose, the training men for school work in the 
eiffAt first grade and sh third grade normal 
schools scattered over Bengal. That trained 
teachers is the crying want for our village schools 
is a fact patent to any one who knows much about 
them, I greatly fear, however, that until the 
remuneration of primary school teachers rises to 
a much higher level than at present, the demand 
for teachers will he exceedingly small. Know- 
ledge is wealth to a Bengali schoolmaster 
as well as to an English schoolmaster, and when 
he has been trained for teaching, it is scarcely 
likely that he will be satisfied with the few rupees 
monthly salary which certain small school-fees, 
supplemented by a Government payment averag- 
ing 9 annas a year for each child, will produce. 
I note at page 96 of the General Report on 
Public Instruction in Bengal for 18S0-8rt^ that the 
eight first-class normal schools contain altogether 
483 students, including 21 in the English depart- 
ment at the Patna Normal School, and a number 
of others who are classified as pandits to distin- 
guish them from the ordinary village teacher. As 
regards the Hooghly and Chittagong Normal 
Schools, I find that out of a total of 142 students 
3 1 were sent out to schools during the year. Of 
the number sent out from the other six first-grade 
schools no information is given. Assuming, how- 
ever, that they were in the same proportion, it 
appears that little more than a 100 trained teachers 
were all that worn sent forth into the 36,000 
aided schools of Bengal. At this rate, even sup- 
posing that trained tcachei's will stay in their 
ill-paid schools for any considerable length of time 
after they have joined them, it would take hund- 
reds of years before the existing schools could be 
supplied. Would it not be better to cease for a 
while from extending the number of primary 
schools (at least in some districts), train more 
teachers, and allot a more liberal primary grant 
allowance ? 

In reply to the question— What is the pre- 
sent social’ status of village schoolmasters?^^ I 
reply, their status is usually a somewhat respect- 
able one. Many of them are relatives or friends 
of a leading man in the village, but they not being 
able to get employment, ho lends them a house 
and they start a school, which they conduct until 
they can find something better to do, when it is 
taken up by some one else in much the same con- 
dition or need. 

It is asked— do these.village teachers exert a 
beneficial influence amongst the villagers ? I think 
they do. In some cases, probably, they encourage 
litigation for the purpose of earning a trifle by 
writing out petitions or complaints to the Court, 


but, as a rule, I lielieve them to be a class of men 
on the side of law and order. 

I do not know how their position can be im- 
proved other than by an increase of their salaries 
unless Government were to offer liberal gratuities 
(say Rs. 50) to all teachers who had kept their 
schools for fivejears, had had upwards of 25 pupils 
in attendance during the wh^>le of the five years 
(except in years of pestilence or famine), and 
whose schools should be reported by the Circle 
Inspector every year to be in an improving condi- 
tion. Such a hope would keep the teachers at 
their schools, and prompt them to efforts for self 
improvement. 

Que8» lO.— What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at ^large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans, 10 , — It appears to me that all primary 
schools cannot be regulated by exactly one stand- 
ard. In schools where the lads are mostly of the 
peasant class, the subjects taught might be limit- 
ed to reading, writing, multiplication table, and 
bazar accounts. Boys of this class do not 
usually stay long at school ; nor do they attend 
very regularly whilst they are scholars. This 
being so, it would be better, in my opinion, to 
teach them a few absolutely necessary things 
fully, rather than occupy them with so many sub- 
jects that they have no time to learn much of 
anything. This might perhaps be left to the De- 
puty and Sub-Inspectorts discretion. 

Is the system of payment by re- 
sults suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

An9, 12, — Yes, 1 think so, provided that the 
payment by results is of an amount sufficient to 
stimulate the zeal and .efforts of the teachers. 
But, as a matter of fact, is this so ? 

The last published report of the Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal states (page 7) : 
“The general character of the Bengal primary 
system IS best indicated by the fact that each 
pupil costs Government 9 annas a year out of a 
total of Rs. 2-th The schools are therefore es- 
sentially village schools, maintained the people 
/or the people, with some moderate support from 
Government.^' 

Now, I regard the present amount paid to 
primary school teachers as very inadequate. So 
far as my observation has gone, the small aid 
doled out to them excites no enthusiasm on the 
part of the teachers, is a barrier to the procuring 
of good teachers, and is moodily accepted simply 
upon the principle that to a hungry man a slice of 
a loaf is better ^han no bread. The meagreness 
of the help rendered to primary schools stands out' 
the more strikingly when contrasted with the ex- 
ceedingly bountiful expenditure of the State upon 
high education. The average cost of pupils to 
the State in* the twelve Government colleges is 
Rs. 215 each per year (see page 14 of the last 
report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
Bengal), which is equal to the su'm expended by 
Government upon 382 scholars in the primary 
schools. Indeed, the expenditure upon each pupil 
in the Sanskrit College equals the sum awai*ded to 
782 primary ’school scholars, whilst the Berham- 
pore College costs for each of its few pupils as 
much as is allowed for 1,472 poor boys in the 
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primary schools. To me, and to thousands be- 
sides lue, tliis amazin'^ disproportion in the sums 
paid l>y the State in the shape of help to primary 
and high education respectively, appears exceed- 
ingly unjust, and makes one almost doubt whether 
the State is really desirous that the poor of the 
land be educated. In my opinion, the sura paid 
to primary school teachers as payment by re- 
sults should not be less on an average than 
Rs. 14 annas per child for the year. As the 
average number of children in aided primary 
schools is but 1 7 per school (as may be seen by 
dividing 618,062 scholars in aided schools by 
35,992 aided schools), this would give an average 
of Government aid to each school of about 
Rs. 1-12 a mouth — a sum, in my opinion, rather 
too small than too large in the present state of ver- 
nacular education for any school that is worth 
aiding at all, 

I would suggest further, for the consideration 
of the Education (Commission, whether it might 
not give fuller scope to the system of payment by 
results, if there wore two standards for the primary 
examination (a low standard and a higher stand- 
ard), the higher standard being not a compulsory 
but a voluntary one ; and that every teacher who 
succeeded in passing a given number of pupils in 
the higher examination should receive in the 
sliapc of a bonus, say, Rs. 5 additional at the end 
of the year. 

Ques. 15.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of foes in primary schools ? 

Ans. i5.— 1 think it highly desirable that fees, 
however small in amount they may be, should be 
paid in some way or other by every scholar. The 
^ amount to be charged, however, cannot, I think, 
be governed by any hard-aiid-fast regulation. 
Some scbrols are largely composed of childrcu 
whose parents cannot give a money-fee. What 
they give to the teacher, they give in the shape of 
vice or some other edible or consumable commodity. 
The teacher and the parents had better be left to 
make their own arnmgemeuts. 

Ques. 14 . — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more ellici- 
ent ? 

Afis. iJ.— If the teachers were better paid, the 
schools would increase fast enough. The Director 
of Public Instruction in Bengal tells us that 
during the last year primary schools advanced 
from 35,258 to 41,669 fan injjrease of 6,4 U 
schools). Though this increase is a matter for 
thankfulness, yet, remembering that ia the dis- 
tricts of Chumparuii,IIazaribagh, Purneah, Bogra, 
Julpigoree, Darjeeling, and the Southal IV^rguii- 
nahs, tho boys of school-going age are attending 
school only in the proportion of 1 out of 15, and 
that in the districts of Mymensingh and Rung- 
pore matters are worse stilly it is lamentably evi- 
dent that an immense amount of primary educa- 
tional work has yet to be overtaken. To overtake 
it, more encouragement should be given to fairly 
intelligent men to start schools in their neigh, 
bourliood, by the offer of a fuller measure of help, 
at least for a time, than is now tendered to them. 

The Commission further enquires—^* How can 
these primary schools be gradually rendered more 
efficient 1 reply, by Government providing a I 
much larger supply of trained teachers than at I 
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present is provided, and by giving a gen crons 
bonus, at the expiration of (say) five years, to 
those untraino.l teachers whose schools show un- 
niistakeablc signs of steady improvement. I am 
aware that all tliis will rctpiiro a much larger 
grant-in-aid from tho State for primary schools 
than is at present given ; hut this can scarcely be 
urged in the way of an ohjcction with mucludfect, 
when the report of tho Director of Public In- 
struction shows that tho present amount of tho 
primary grant for the education of all the poor 
ill Bengal is less than is the cost for the direction 
and inspection of educational work in the province 
The poor have a claim u[)on (joveinnumt for cii» 
lightoninent which the wcalthicn'hisM's have not, 
and if Government cannot help all, the poor 
should have its first care. The upper mid mi idle 
classes of society could (if they would), to a much 
larger extent than they do, provide lor themselves. 

55.— Can you suggest any method of se- 
curing etiicient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

ify/.v. 55.— To some extent this might he done 
by enlisting the sympathy and eo-nperation of 
native numihcrs ol the district cdncnUon com- 
mittees. Some of the.se gentlemen arc men of 
both intcllig(‘nco and leisure, and would feci 
hononred by having a measure of inspecting rc^ 
sponsihility devolved upon them. From what 1 
know of their rcailiness to help at examinalions, I 
think it would j)Iease them, and also somewhat 
relieve the pressure upon the time of tho Suh. 
Inspectors, if .some of these gentlemen could ho 
entrusted with tho responsibility of periodically 
visiting and inspecting a given number of schools 
in different localities. 


As Secretary to tho Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation^ Society/^ Mr. Ilohbs supplied also the 
following evidence : — 

The “ Christian Vernacular Iklueation Society 
for IndiiC' was established at the close of 1857, 
as a memorial ot the Mutiny, to express gratitude 
to God for the nation's deliverance from that 
great peril, and for His goodness in again cs- 
tahlishiiig our rule in India— ]jy giving hi its 
inhabitants more of the means of acquiring 
knowledge, both human and divine, through them 
own mother-tongues. ^ 

The statemnl that has bceii submitted to you by 
S. Jacob, Esq. (the Society’s Jteiiijal President) 
sets forth that the “ Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society for India" has soiij^ht, and isscekiiiL^ 
to effect this object by cstaUishiiifr training' in- 
stitutions for teachers, by prejiariiig and jirinting 
in the languages ot India reading-books and a 
Christian liteiaturc, and by giving encouragement 
to the village schoolmasters, both by teaching hell) 
and money aid, to secure a better and purer educa- 
tion in their schools than that which has been 
current for centuries. 

It is to the last-racntioiied of these three greal 
objects sought by the " Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society" that my remarks will have refer- 
once. 

1. The aim of this Society has been not so 
much to establish new schools (though many 
new schools have been established by it) as to 
improve existing schools; and this it has done 
by making such arrangements with groups of 
neighbouring village teachers as shall give its 
agents the right of entrance into their schools as 
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often as they desire. Those flcliools are then 
foraied into circles— caeh circle comprising five or 
six schools— and a Christian teacher set over each 
circle. This circle school toacher^s work consists 
in visiiinj> and tcachinj^ in one or more of his 
schools daily, devotinj^ about half his time to 
supplementing^ the secular instruction given by the 
village scliool teacher, and the rest of it in teaching 
the elementary truths of the Christian religion. 

The circle teacher is placed under the superin- 
tcndencc of cither a European or accredited native 
missionary residing in the locality, who is respori- 
sihlc for the elficient working of the circle, and 
who IS required to send monthly returns^' to 
the Socicty^s local committee at Calcutta, whose 
Honorary Secretary from time to time visits the 
s(*hoo]s in the various districts where they exist, for 
the purj)oso of ascertaining hy a personal and full 
examination if good instruction is being given to 
the scholars alike in subjects secular and religions, 

2. The “Christian Vernacular Education So- 
ciety has in connection vvith it 146 of these 
primary schools, comprised in £d circles, and con- 
taining 5,156 scholars, which gives an average 
of 68 to each school. Of these 5,456 scholars 
65 per cent, are Hindus, 32 ])er cent, are Miisal- 
mans, and 3 per cent, are Cliristians. The average 
time that those circles have been connected with 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society is 11 J 
years. 

8. In 14 circles out of the 28, containing 90 
schools with 3,207 scholars, the schools arc support- 
ed by a fixed monthly grant-in-aid, which is paidi 
to the schoolmasters ihrougli the superintending 
missionaries, the grant being provided in almost 
equal proportions hy thc^‘Cliristian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society and the (lovcrnmont of llengal. 

In these 14 circles of schools, the annual cost 
for each scholar is lls. 2-4-8, of which the State 
pays Re. 1-1-8, whilst the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society pays Ro. 1-3-5. 

4, In four of the circles (Calcutta, Bliowaniporo, 
Dum-Dum, and Soory), the (xovernment, instead 
of giving fixed monthly grants, })ay8 hy results. 
The amount thus obtained being* much less than 
the sums received in the shape of monthly grants, 
the teachers arc dissatisfied, and complain of their 
inadequate remuneration, notwithstanding that 


the Christian Vernacular Education Society has 
advanced its grants in their particular cases about 
8 per cent. 

5. In the remaining five circles, comprising 27 
schools with 1,020 scholars, which are entirely 
dependent upon the Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society's Fund, the annual cost per scholar 
to the Society is a trifle beyond Re. 1-8. 

6. The course of instruction in most of these 
schools embraces reading, writing, dictation, mul- 
tiplication table as fjir as 20 times 20, slate and 
mental arithmetic, bazar accounts, and, in a few of 
the schools, the elements of grammar, geography, 
and land-measuring. The religious instruction 
comprises the teaching of the First Catechism, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
number of facts from both Old and New Testa- 
ment history. 

7. The reading-books used in most of the schools 
are the same as those used in the Govorninent aid- 
ed schools which send up scholars to the primary 
scholarship examinations. 

8. All circle school teachers, before being con- 
firmed in their appointments, must pass the “ Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society’s first stand- 
ard examination, which #mbiaccs the following 
subjects 

(Ij Correct reading and writing, 

(2) A gornl knowledge of the first half of 
“ Lobararn’s Grammar.” 

(8) An examination in geography, from 
the Bhoogul Probesb.” 

(4) An examination in arithmetic, from the 

“ Ganitanko.” 

(5) A Bible lesson. 

(6) A good acquaintance with the historical 

facts and characters of the 01d« 
Testament. Also a thorough know- 
ledge of the “ (jos])el of Luke, ” the 
“Acts of the Apostles,” and 
“ Stern’s Catechism of Systematic 
Theology.” 

0. Included in the Society’s 146 schools are 
11 niglit-!-chools for youths and adults, and 7 
girls’ schools. 

10. The “Christian Vernacular Education So- 
ciety” expends yearly upon these schools and their 
inspection upwards of Rs. 7,000. 


Cross-examination of the Eev. W. A. Hobbs. 


By Mb. Pbabson. 

Q. I.— Do you think that the aided pathsalas 
of the Government system in Bengal have already 
been improved siilficiently to ju.stify the expendi- 
ture of public funds upon them? 

A. i.--In most cases, yes. 

Q. .9.— Supposing that it is inexpedient for 
Government to give a considerably larger grant 
than the present for primary education in Bengal, 
would you reduce the number of aided schools in 
order to aid efficiently the remainder ? 

A* ;9.— -I am inclined to think that I would. 

By Mr. Miller. 

Q , — You arc in favour of a system of pay- 
ment by results even where there is no indigenous 
school; but in the circumstances of oi^inary 
villages, would the hope of such payments as Gov- 
ernment is able to alFord be a sufficient induce- 
ment by itself for individuals to open schools ? 

The present scale of payment would not be 
sufficient in most cases to induce individuals to open 


Schools. If the scale of payment by results cannot 
be materially increased, 1 should prefer the system 
of fixed grants. By “ materially ” I mean a scale 
of payment of about Re. 1-4 per annum for each 
child instead of the present rate of about 9 annas. 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q. /.-—What proportionate increase do yon 
consider it absolutely necessary to make to the 
pre^'ont grant s-in-aid to primary .schools in order 
to make those institutions efficient ? 

A, i.— I consider that where 9 annas are now 
given, Re. 1-4 mu.st be given. 

Q. 2 . — You have noticed the enormous in- 
crease of jirimary schools and scholai*s by tens and 
even hundreds of thousands a year, which recent 
reports of public instruction in Bengal have re- 
ported. Do yon consider these statistics reliable ? 

A. 2 , — The increase arises not from the es- 
tablishment of new schools, but from the discovery 
of indigenous schools which are brought on to the 
books of the department. Whether the statistics 
furnished by these schoolmasters are accurate, is a 
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question on which I have no means of giving an 
opinion. 

By Mr. Ward. 

Q.— With reference to your answer 7 and 
your answers to Mr. Ranganada, do you think 
that in committees, such as they exist in most 
districts, you would find non-official gentlemen com- 
petent to carry on the duties of chairman ? 

A . — I think so, so far as Rengal is concerned. 

By Mr. Browning. 

Q. 1 , — So far as you know, do gurus live in 
the villages in which their schools are situated ? 

A, L — Many do, many do not. 

Q. 9, — With reference to the first part of 
answer 12, do you think that the payment by 
results system is suitable for the promotion of 
primary education in places where there are no 
indigenous schools ? 

A, 2. — I think so. 

5.— Is it your opinion that the gift of a 
bonus of Rs. 5 (suggested in the latter part of 
your answer 12) for students passing an examina- 
tion of a higher standard than that now rc(juired, 
would cause gurus to educate a few boys to a 
higher standard than is at present attained, rather 
than to attract as many boys as they can to their 
schools ? 

A, •?.— There would at first be a tendency in 
that direction, but matters would soon right them- 
selves. The teacher would desire to pass boys in 
the higher examination not simply once or twice, 
but and his common sense would tell 

him that, unless he kept up a good supply of 
advancing slndmtf, ho would soon have no more 
whom he could hope to pass, 

Q, .j,— Would such a tendency be objection- 
able ? 

A. 4, — I do not think it would be found to 
work injuriously, 

By Mr. Browning {through the 
President), 

Q. 5. — With reference to your answer to the 
Reverend Mr. Miller, what persons would open 
primary schools if there were no indigenous schools 
in any province ? 

A, 5. — Fairly educated men who are out of 
employment. 

Q, g. — Docs your answer apply to Bengal 
only ? 

0, — Yes; to Bengal only ; I have no ex- 
perience except in Bengal. 

By Mr. Fowler. 

Q.— I understood yon to say you would like 
to see results grants paid mouth by month. Is 
that your view ? 

yf.^No. 

By Mr. Ranganada Mudaliar. 

Q. I-Do you think that greater stress 
should be laid than now, in the Government sys- 
tem of primary education, on mental arithmetic 
and zemindari accounts ? 

A, I.— Most certainly I do. Enough atten- 
tion is not now paid to those subjects. 

Q, 2 , — Do you intend it to bo concluded 
from your answer to question 6 that primary 
education can be satisfactorily worked out only by 
Government and by public bodies ? 


A, -9.— No, not necessarily. Private schools 
might be established. I understand by private 
effort the effort of j)rivato individuals, 

3, — Do you consider it an unmixed good 
to keep the District Magistrate out of the District 
Educational Committee ? 

A. 3 . — I do not know that it will be an un- 
mixed good, but I believe that it will be a pn*- 
ponderatiiig good. 

Q. 4 . — Would you bold th.at, as a general 
rule, inomberH of district committees arc void of 
that independence of character and s(df-reliance 
which will enable them to hold their own against 
even a District Magistrate ? 

A. 1. — I am not ])re})are<l to say they arc void 
of tho.so (jualities, but they arc very delicient in 
exhibiting them. 

By Syed Mahmud. 

Q — With reference to your ilrd answer, in 
wliieb you refer to “ the poorer families amongst 
the Musalmans and ^^respectable Mnsalmans" 
as having licld aloof from the system of primary 
in.struetioii, will you kindly state wbetber religious 
prcjiidiecs have anything to do with the matter " 

A . — 1 am inclined to think that in many 
cases tlie ridigions jirejudiees of the Musalmaiis 
have been the cause which has kejit them aloof. 

By Dr. A. Jean. 

Q. — Referring to your answer to question 12, 
please tell me whellier, in order to give tin* 
teachers of a poor and ignorant people a fair ehance 
to rceeive sufficient jiayment by means of the 
results grant system, it would not be cnongb, in 
your opinion, to lower or to simplify the standards 
of instruction in favour of the children of the 
poor classes, so as to make it more easy for such 
children to pass tlieir examination. * 

A. — I would make gonoruus allowance for thos(‘ 
schools where the childnm are spiicially weighted 
by poverty or any other manifest diHiidvantage. 

By THE Uon. Biiuder Mukeiui. 

Q. 1, — In reference to your answer '1<, I In'g t o 
ask if it will please you to name some of tin' book^ 
taught in the old*])athsalas which you consider as 
objectionable, 

A. 1 . — I cannot now rernernher tlie names (»f 
the books which twenty years ago 1 thought ob- 
jectionable, 

Q. 2 . — Will you kindly explain bow the gurus 
Would “ risk the fees they ^ct from their pupils 
by letting their schools he insix'cted or examined 
by (loveniiiieiit officers? 

A, 2 , — Some of the j)arenfs of the |)upilM, ima- 
gining that the gurus wore reeidving an iiidclinite 
amount from Gov(*rnment, would willihold the 
fees they were paying for the instruction of then 
children. 

Q. 3 . — If the case be as expressed in your.ansvvc'r, 
how do you provide against the difficulty that 
would .arise on the Government aid to patbsalas 
being iueieased ? Would not the difllculty greatly 
inerea^'C ? 

A, 3 . — Possibly so. But the Government bas 
tbc remedy in its own hands. The remedy 
this — that Government should not be in eouneetion 
with any school which did imt ralsi' a certain 
amount of fees, and the teacher himself might be 
regarded as the authority in the matter whethci 
the sum wjsuj raised or not. 
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Q, 4 , — In roferenro to the 8tb paragiapli of 
your supplementary Btatcmcnt, I beg to enquire if 
your circle Fchool teachers are Christian converts? 

A, 'i.— They are all Christians. 

By THE IIev. W. R. Blackett. 

9 . 1, — In your rc[)ly to Mr. Ranganada, and 
in your answer No. 6, do you include the work of 
iniKsionary or otlier ])hilanthro])ic bodies in that 
'‘private effort which you regard as unreliable for 
continued (dTorts ? 

//. L — No, I understood the question to refer 
to the efforts of private individuals only. 

Q. 2 . — From paragrajdi 5 of your supplement- 
ary statement I understand that the schools of 
these circles receive 110 grants from Government; 
if so, why not? 

//. S.— Tliese schools did receive fixed grants, 
but as the system of payment by results is now 
being pressed, these tixed grants have collapsed. 
It will be open to the teachers to endeavour to 
get payment by results. 

Q. 3. — Has your society a training institution 
at present ? 

A. 3, — It has three, which have sent out about 
180 trained teachers. We have no such institu- 
tion in Rengal. 

Q, 4 . — Do you think that the present system 
of inspection and examination is satisfactory, es- 
pecially in regard to the examination of boys at 
certain centres ? 

A, d.-— 1 ajiprove ol' the examination at centres, 
but the work as a whole is far too largo to be 
overtaken by the present staff. 

Q. 5.— In respect to your answer No. 12, as to 
the expense of higher education, do you consider 
that any part of the expenditure now incurred in 
teaching English is unnecessary, and how might a 
saving be eft'ectod ? 

A, (j . — I think that a considerable sum might 
be saved from the grants made to the middle 
English schools. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion informs us at page d 2 of his last printed re- 
port: ‘^Thc standard of the Middle Enfjlhh Scho- 
larship examination is that of the Middle Vernacu^ 
l(ir Scholarship, with English^ added as a lan- 
guage.'’^ A page or two further on he remarks ; 
"We are likely to see a considerable number of 
schools passing year by year from the middle 
vernacular to the middle English class. All this 


is very desirable. Their pupils will lose nothing 
that they now possess, and they will gain in addi- 
tion some slight knowledge of English — a know- 
ledge of no special educational value, but at any 
rate a useful accpiisition in days when English 
terms are obtaining currency, and a knowledge of 
even the alphabet has its advantages.^’ Upon this, 
1 would remark that the imparting to Bengali 
scliool-boys a slight knowlalge of English, be- 
cause English terms are obtaining currency, &c.,” 
may cost the State more than it ought to be called 
upon to pay for such an apology for an English edu- 
cation. 1 believe it is costing the Government too 
much, for the schools of this class with which I have 
been brought into contact are most of them emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. The aided middle verna- 
cular schools cost the Stale yearly for each scholar 
Us. 2-18. In precisely the same soil of school, 
but with a lilth* English added, such a little that 
it is declared by the Director of Public Instruction 
to be of no special educational value, each scholar 
costs the Government Rs. 5-4*0, lieiiig andn- 
croased cost to the State of Rs. 2-7-0 per scholar, 
because he elects to learn a little English. If 
Bengali and other paients wish their boys to 
acquire a smattering of English, they should he 
prepared to j)ay the cost of maintaining a teacher 
in their middle-class vernacular school who is 
capable of teaching English. 

That they could do this is evident ; for the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, in his comments upon 
the last Educational Report, observes : The weaker 
middle schools are laying aside English, and the 
stronger schools are taking it up ; the latter in 
almost every case without any increase in the 
Government grant.” 

Now, if this can be done in almost every case ” 
in which middle class vernacular schools alter their 
status by becoming middle English schools, surely 
there is no veal necessity why 455 of these schools 
should cost the State for their 25,641 scholars an 
e.rcm of Rs. 2-7-0 per scholar as compared with 
schools in all respects just like them, save only 
that no provision is made for the seholais learning 
a little English. 1 would not discourage the 
teaching of English so far as it oan be taught in 
middle English schools, but it is a luxury for which 
most of those who really need it can uffVuxl to pay. 
I would suggest that they he called upon to bear 
this burden them.selves, and thus set at liberty 
about Rs. 29,000 to help the pressing need of pri- 
mary education. 


Evidence of Miss IIook, Superintendent of the American Mission^ Calcutta [Bengal). 


Ques. L— Please state what opportunities you 
have hud of forming an ojiinion on tlio subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
ex]>orience has been gained. 

Am. 1 . — I came to Calcutta iu 18G8, and for 
four years was engaged iu zenana work, superin- 
tending the American Mi.ssion, and training 
orphan children; after which, in Allahabad, 1 
taught in zenanas for three and a half years and 
superintciidcd the Mission there, and now for 
four and a half years I have again 6 U|)erinteudcJ 
the work in Calcutta. 

Ques, 13 . — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees for primary schools ? 

Am. AV.— Fees should be charged to those who 
are able to pay them. But none should bo ex- 


cluded on account of not being able to pay. The 
nation cannot be elevated if the masses arc kept 
in ignorance ; besides, many of the highest caste 
of Brahmins are very poor. 

Ques, 41 . — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. *i/.— There are some schools instituted by 
Bahoos, and taught by pandits. They are often 
temporary, or are made over to missionaries. A 
I few may be taught by widows. Christian and 
Hindu women, unconnected with any organisa- 
tion, sometimes teach in zenanas. They are not, 
however, always trustworthy characters. 

Very rarely have I known pandits to be em- 
ployed to teach girls iu zenanas, but parents fre- 
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quently cause their daughters to share in the in* 
struction given by pandits engaged to teach the 
little boys. 

Qm. 4-2.— What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 . — I am not aware that the department 
has instituted any girls^ schools in Calcutta. 

Ques. 43 , — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 , — Boys up to seven years of age might 
be much benefited by attending girls' schools, if 
superintended by ladies, provided the girls greatly 
outnumber the boys. Girls in boys' schools arc 
very objectionable. 

Ques. 44 . — What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls? 

Ans, 44 . — Normal schools and classes for train- 
ing teachers; generous grants would he well. 
The department might assist much in giving 
scholarships to nalive teachers already engaged in 
teaching, provided they passed certain examina- 
tions. The stipend might be small, but tenable, 
say, for two years, if they continued in work aided 
by Government. 

Ques, 46 , — In tbe promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
Eluropean ladies ; and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 


Ans. 4^.— Female education in India owes its 
origin and present progress to European and 
American ladies. The department, in addition to 
the aid given (for which we take this opportunity 
to tender our thanks), might greatly assist by 
giving free or reduced tickets on railways to dis- 
tricts beyond the suburbs, where there are large 
communities quite untaught. 

With a very few changes the standards for 
girls' schools would bo satisfactory. I see no 
reason for the standard for zenanas being different) 
if the Inspectress makes all due allowance for op- 
portunities. Had the present InHpoetress more 
lime to devote to the work in Calcutta, the in- 
spcclion would he quite satisfactory to us, and 
would enable her to acquaint herself bettor with 
the attainments of the pupift.^ 

If small scholarships were awarded to pupils 
p.'issing in the fourth, fifth, anil sixth standards, 
at wouldjiave two good effects : first, it would beiu 
incentive to a girl to study ; and second, in many 
cases it would postpii her marriage, early marriage 
being a great hindrance to feniale education. 

In my judgment, Utile girls taken out of their 
schools to public centres for examination would, in 
most cases, be so intimidated that they could not 
pass, however well prepared. We would not like 
it in America ; and coining from the scchision of 
the zenanas, it would be a moat trying ordeal. It 
is not desirable to make them bold, or to lay 
heavy and unnecessary burdens upon them. 

Female teachers are more desirable than pandits 
for girls' schools. 


Cro8B-examination of Miss Hooks. 


By THE Rev. W. R, Blackejt. 

Q. 1 , — How many schools have you in and 
about Calcutta in connection with your society ? 

A, I.— Twelve in Calcutta, and six in Rajpur, 
formerly nine, but three have been recently closed. 

Q. 2.— What class of {xiople mainly send their 
children to these schools ? 

A, 2.— We have them from all classes; very 
few from the labouring classes, mainly from those 
who may be called Babus." 

Q. 3 . — Do you make it a rule to charge fees 
in your schools ? 

A. 3, — No. Rather we have made it a rule 
not to charge them ; but recently we have been 
making an effort to introduce the system. We 
intend to make it a rule to charge lees, but excep- 
tions may be allowed for. In new schools we 
should carry it out more strictly. 

Q. 4. — Have the teachers employed under 
your superintendence usually had any training in 
the art of teaching ? 

A, 4, — Some of them have. At our Orphan- 
age some of our girls have been trained as 
teachers, and sometimes we got trained teachers 
from other missions. These are the native 
teachers. The European ladies are not for the 
most part trained teachers, 

Q, 5.— From what classes arc your teachers 
usually ^Irawu ? 

A. 5.— They arc all Native Christians, except 
two women at Rajpur and some pandits who arc 
Hindus, They arc mostly married, some un- 
married, some widows. Their husbands are some 
of them writers, some servants, &c. 

Q. 6.— Prom your answer 46, are wo to 
understand that you are not satisfied with the 
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amount of inspection the Inspectress is able to 
bestow upon the schools in Calcutta ? 

A. 6.— I have sometimes felt that the time 
spent in the schools has not been enough to give of 
lull insight into the condition of the schools. It 
is not that I wish for more frequent inspection, 
but more thorough. 

Q, You think girls should not be taken 
away from their homes to distant centres for 
examination for scholarships, &o. Have you 
known of any inconveniences actually arising from 
this cause ? 

7. — I know that they are often very 
friglitened in their own schools wlien the examiner 
comes; hut we have never ventured to take 
them elsewhere to appear before gentlemen and 
strangers. 

Q. 8.— How would you suggest that these 
examinations should he conducted ? 

A. 8. — It appeared to me that the Inspectress 
would be able to conduct the examination on her 
visits to the schools. 

By Mk. Ckoft. 

Q, ^.—Wliai grant docs the American Zenana 
Mission receive from Government, and what is 
the total monthly expenditure ? 

A, We receive a Government grant of 
Rs. 752 a month ; our total monthly expenditure 
varica from Rs 2^000 to Rs. 2,50(1. 

2.— What is the total number of pupils 
taught in your schools and zenanas ? 

■ A. 2.— In 18 schools we have about 900 
pupils and in 115 zenanas about 15(i pupils. The 
total number sometimes rises as high as 1,200 ; 
sometimes it falls greatly. 
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Q. 5.— How many native and how many 
European or American teachers are employed, and 
how is the work distributed among them ? 

A. Besides myself there is one other 
American lady, and there are 11 European and 41 
native female teachers engaged in this country. 
There are also six pandits, three of whom are 
Hindus. 

There is no very definite system of distributing 
the work among them. The schools have one, two, 
or more native teachers according to the number 
of pupils, .and they are also under the supervision 
of European teachers. One of these latter may 
supervise schools only ; another will look after 
ho til schools and zenanas. In zenanas, again, 
sometimes native and European teachers are em- 
ployed, sometimes EiiVopeans only. There are now 
very few native teachers working in zenanas, not 
more than five; and their number will probably 
he still further reduced. ' I find that they require 
very close supervision, and that the zenana pupils 
appear to get on just as well without them, being 
thrown more on their own resources. Where 
native teachers are employed in zenanas, they go 
two, three, or four times a week to each house ; 
European teachers go only once, or sometimes 
twice a week. All our ladies now know Bengali, 
both to speak and to read, though their knowledge 
of course varies, and some can only read easy 
Bengali ; hut’all study Bengali systematically from 
the time they are engaged, unless previously 
familiar with it. It is no longer the rule to use 
interpreters to accompany European ladies to the 
zenanas. 

European teachers visit three, sometimes four 
zenanas a day ; native teachers visit four or five. 

Q. What is the new rule you intend to 
follow about charging fees ? 

A. 4 . — I am endeavouring to charge fees in 
all schools where it is |)ossible to do so, I do not 
make it compulsory ; hut I appeal to the sense of 
honour, telling the parents that they ought to pay 
for their gills’ education. But I will not have 
any children driven away from school through in- 
ability to pay. I think the times are changed 
within the last four years, and I now find it 
easier than before to charge fees. In a school 
which I intend to open shortly, I shall insist on 
fees from all except the very poor. The fees in 
schools vary from one eight annas a month. 

In zenanas the regular fee is one rupee a bead 
monthly, or sometimes more. But owing to the 
fact that many pupils pay no fees, the average 
receipts are less than one rupee a head. 

Q, 5.*— Are you aware that under some other 
agencies the payment of fees in schools is the 
regular rule, and that in zenanas they charge 
higher rates than you do ? 

A. 5.— I do not think they can charge fees in 
all cases. They have to make exceptions, as I 
have ; not only in cases of poverty, but where 
there is an opposition school charging no fees. 

Q. 6.— Do you not think it would be well to 
arrive at some common understanding with other 
agencies as to the rates of fees ? 

A, I have often thought of this, and 
discussed it ; hut the difficulty lies in the numer- 
ous exceptions that have to be made. Sometimes 
agencies have proposed to levy fees higher than I 
find I can realise. 

Q, Have you any local boundaries within 


which your work is confined, or do you extend 
it without restriction as opportunities arise ? 

A. 7.— There is no restriction. We work from 
Dhurumtollah northward up to Bag Bazar, aud 
also in En tally. 

Q, 8.— Do you ever find that you are work- 
ing in the same localities as other agencies, and 
does not any injurious competition arise from that 
cause ? 

A. 8 . — There is no attempt at separating areas 
of work. This might have been done had we 
all started at one time, but it is impossible now. 
As it is, we all work over the same ground. 
•Sometimes two agencies may be working in the 
same house; for example, when a girl leaves 
school, and asks her own teacher to visit her in the 
zenana, while the house to which she goes is 
already in possession of another agency. Or, again, 
the people of the house may get dissatisfied with 
one teacher or agency, and invite another to come 
in without the knowledge of the first. In such 
cases an arrangement between the two agencies is 
generally come to. 

Q. Do you follow the new standards in 
your course of instruction? Have you any de/1- 
uite changes to propose ? 

A, 9 , — We follow them as far as we can, but 
there are some changes that I should wish to see 
made. For example, in standard I. A., to require 
the children to be able to write the whole of the 
Bengali alphabet seems to be asking too much at 
that stage. In I. A. they should only be required to 
recognise the letters and to write a few, leaving 
the whole alphabet to standard I. B. Again, in 
standards IV. and V., the children have two books 
to read, Bodhoday and Bastu Bichar. Bodhoday 
should, I think, be finished in standard IV., so 
that the children might only have one book to 
read in standard V. In standard VI, there are 
even three hooks prescribed, 

Q. 161.— Do you think standard I. too difficult 
for girls of six years of age, and have you not 
many girls in that standard who are older than 
six? 

A. 10 . — There are some older, but many are 
quite young. I think the arrangement that I 
have suggested about standard I. would be better 
in any case. 

Q. 7i.— In what way do you think that the 
Inspectress does not make due allowances for zenana 
pupils ? 

A, II.— I did not mean to imply that she 
does not make due allowances, I only mean that 
allowances must always be made if the same stand- 
ard is enforced in zenanas as in schools. Women 
learning to read at 15 or later cannot be expected 
to advance as quickly as if they began when quite 
young. I do not propose ditferent standards. 

Q. 75.— Do your ladies visit the homes of the 
girls who attend their schools ? 

A, 79.— Some do a great deal, others not so 
much. I think it is a capital means of introduc- 
ing education into the zenanas. 

Q, 13 , — Have you any svsteraatic plan of 
following up the girls after they leave school, so 
as to carry on their education in the zenauas ? 

A, 7.?.— As far as we can we follow them up. 
Sometimes we ask other agencies to take them 
up. We have often written to missions up-country 
to look after girls who have left oui* scWls in 
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Calcutta. But very often we lose sight of them 
altogether. They frequently marry into families 
which are opposed to the teaching of women. 
And in the first year or two of married life they 
pass to and fro between their father-in-law^s bouse 
and their own, and systematic instruction cannot 
then be given. 

Q- 1^.— When a girl joins any of your schools, 
how do you find out what class she is fit for ? 

A» 14 , — She is examined, and put into a class 
according to her capacity. 

Q, f5.— Are your teachers capable of teaching 
all the six standards, or have they to prepare 
themselves for their lessons beforehand with a 
pandit ? • 

A, Last year all the teachei*s were ex- 
amined and found to be in standards III., IV., 
and V. This year a number arc in VI. A pandit 


is employed tx> help them ; and many, including 
all the resident teachers, regularly attend his 
lessons. * 

Q. i^.^What salaries do the native teachers 
receive ? 

A, it?.— Ils. 8, lls. 9, and Rs. 10, according to the 
stnndanl they have reached. It woujd be a great 
encouragement to them, and a help to the mis- 
sions, if they could also get Government scholar- 
ships of Rs. 2 or Rs. a mouth after passing 
certain standards and while engaged in teaching. 

Q, 17 . — Have you heard of oases in which 
teachers discharged for misconduct have been taken 
on by other agencies ? 

A, 17, — This, I believe, is of frequent occur- 
rence; but 1 do not think that the agencies which 
employ them are aware of their previous history. 


Emdence of the Rev. W. Johnson, B.A. 


Q^ues, 1 , — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gained. 

Ans, 1 , — I am Superintendent of the London 
Miftsionary Socicty^s Institution, Calcutta. The 
numbers we have under tuition are 705 in our 
School Department and 63 in the College Depart- 
ment. I have been connected with this institu- 
tion 22 years. 

Ques, 19.— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade- 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (A) boys' schools, 
(c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Am, 19 , — I consider that the grants made to 
aided colleges are meagre. They are not calcu- 
lated to relieve Government of the burden of the 
higher education by encouraging private bodies to 
take it up. We are thankful for the grant we 
have received for our college, but, in view of the 
great cost at which Government colleges are main- 
tained) it seems to me that the grants to aided 
colleges are disproportionately small ; for example, 
according to the general report on public instruc- 
tion in Bengal for 1880-81, the Government ex- 
pended-— 

Ba. 17,226 for 54 students at the Sanskrit College ; 


„ 26,626 

« 60 1 , 

„ Kishnaghur 

„ 36,206 

.,162 „ 

„ Patna 

„ 14.702 


„ Berhamporo 

„ 26,922 

,.194 „ 

„ Hooghly 


while the grant made to us for educating 50 stu- 
dents amounted to Rs. 2,400. 

Ques, 3f.— Does the University curriculum 
^ord a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans, 31 , — I consider that the Universitjr curri- 
culum is utterly inadequate as a training for 
teachers. The work of education, in ray opinion, 
greatly sufiEers in Bengal for want of properly 
qualified teachers, and it is to me a matter of 
astonishment that at this day, with all that has 
been done by Government for the education of 
the people, there should be no institution to in- 
struct and train men for the work of teaching 
in Anglo-vernacular schools. Of the scores of 


teachers we have had to employ in this institu- 
tion, we have never been able to get one, so far 
as I can remember, who liad been trained for the 
work. Few take up the work as a profession, 
though many are compelled to remain in it be- 
cause they can get nothing else to do. Begin- 
ning the work thus with the hope of getting 
something better after a while, and continuing 
for years with the same hope, they are not likely 
to aim at improvement as teachers; — miiny, I 
fear, get worse instead of better. Some there 
are who do their work conscientiously, and aim, 
not unsuccessfully, at efficiency, though they have 
not enjoyed the advantages as to training which 
should have been within their reach. The Gov- 
ernment should endeavour, I think, to lift this, 
work into the dignity of a profession to which 
men may devote their lives. Training institutions 
should bo established, with a view to give prac- 
tice in teaching by means of a normal school to 
point out aud illustrate the best methods of 
conveying instruction, to lead to the study of the 
nature and condition of the youthful mind, to 
point out the proper aims of the teacher, and in- 
culcate, as far as possible, the true teaching spirit. 
One such institution, wisely established and well 
conducted, would secure abundant applications for 
its trained students, and would soon raise the efll- 
ciency of education over a wide area. 

Qnes. 37 . — What effect do you think the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schoois or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance u[>on local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Am, 37 , — In regard to the higher education, 

I think that the support of colleges by Govern- 
ment to the extent which now prevails discour- 
ages liberality and enterprise on the part of classes 
who would combine for the establishment of col- 
leges. So long as Government will educate the 
well-to-do classes, they very naturally will let 
Government do it, But they keenly appreciate 
now the higher education, and know its value ; 
and the way to let this appreciation produce its 
proper fruit in efforts for the spread of education 
IS that Government should thyow the work more 
upon them, giving them at the same time reason- 
able aid and encouragement. 1 think, therefore, 
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that the withdrawal of Government to a largfc 
extent from tlie direct management of colleges 
would have a good effect. 

Qnes, JS. — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
inaiiagcrncnt of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deterioriate ? If you 
think BO, what meaBures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. — I do not think the standard of in- 
struction in colleges would deteriorate. And this 
for two reasons — 

The European professors who are eii- 
gaged in conducting the aided col- 
leges are not, I consider, inferior in 
education to the gentlemen who 
come out for the Goverument edu- 
cational service. The appointment 
of these latter by Government does 
not confer on tlicni a better educa- 
tion, nor is it made on the ground 
of their being better educated ; it 

Cross-examination of t 

By THE President. 

Q. 7.— You stated that you regard the grant 
received as meagre. May I ask you to state 
what proportion of the entire expense of the col- 
lege is met by it ? 

A. i.— The entire expenditure of the college 
is about Us. 1,100 a mouth. The grant we re- 
(icive'is Rs. 200. The grant thus meets less than 
Rs. 20 iKjr cent, of the entire expenditure of the 
college. 

Q. 2 , — What proportion of the remaining 
expense is met by fees, and what falls upon your 
society. 

A, 2 . — Our fees from the college, exclusive 
of the school, amount to about Rs. 200 a month. 
The remaining portion of the college exjiense, 
Rs. 700, falls on tho society. 

Q. 5.— Supposing that Government withdrew 
from having colleges of its own, would the income 
of your college be increased ? If so, how and to 
what extent V 

A. 3. — I consider that in the event of Gov- 
ernment withdrawing from having a college of 
its own, we might increase our rate of fees, and 
also obtain a larger number of students. I reckon 
that wo might realise from fees a total sum of at 
least Rs. 350 a mouth. 

Q. 4.— Suppose your income from fees increased 
according to your estimate, what would you 
reckon as a suflicient grant ? 

A, 4 . — I think that Rs. 350 might be consi- 
dei'ed as a fair grant, supposing our college conti- 
nued to limit its curriculum to the standard for 
the First Arts examination. 

Q, 5.— What do you regard as a fair division 
of the expsuse of such a college as yours between 
the Government, the students, and tho managers? 

A. t5. — It appears to mo that the entire ex- 
pense of the college might be about equally 
divided between the Government, the managers, 
and tho students, each party furnishing a third of 
the whole. According to the above estimate more 
than a third would fall on the college funds. The 
tigiircs would stand thus: from Government 
r's. 350, from fees Rs. 350, from college funds 
Rs. 400. 


only confers on them a larger salary 
than other men, their equals, obtain, 
and also ampler means of carrying 
out their plans, and getting desir- 
able appliances for their work. We 
have now a European professor in 
our college who a few years ago 
was receiving Rs. 500 a month as 
a Government professor. He has 
not sunk in the scale of education 
now that he is one of the conductors 
of an aided college and receives only 
about Rs. 170 a month. 

Secondly . — It is the proper business of the Uni- 
• versity to keep up the standard of 
education. If the University stand- 
ard is low, I think that Govern- 
ment colleges are not likely to 
give themselves tho unuccessary 
trouble of being above that stand- 
ard. And if the University stand- 
ard is high, the aided colleges will 
certainly aim not to be below it. 


HE Rev. W. Johnson. 

Q. C.^U ow docs tliis compare with the 
proportion of expense borne by the State in the 
colleges which are managed by the Educational 
Department ? 

Ans, 6‘.-r-According to the figures in the last 
report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
Bengal, I find that in the Presidency College 
State funds bear about 58 per cent, of the entire 
cost, in the Sanskrit College about 94, in the 
Hoogbly College about 69, in tlie Dacca College 
about 60, in the Krishiiaghur College about SI*, in 
,tlie Berhampore College about 95, in the Patna 
College about 78, in the Ravenshavv College 
about 62, in the Raishahye College about 1 1, 
in tho Midnapore College about 33, in the Chit- 
tagong College about 80, and in tho Bethiine 
Girls^ School about 77. Putting these together, 
it would appear that in a Government college 
somewhere about 66 per cent, of the entire ex- 
pense is commonly borne by State funds, as 
against the 83 per cent, which I regard as a fair 
grant for an aided college. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. — Do you think that many natives are un- 
will iug to attend missionary colleges for their 
education ? 

A» — No, I have not found them so. 

By Mr. Deighton. 

Q. i.— What portion of the income from 
fees of which you have spoken is derived from the 
college students ? 

A. i.-The whole Rs. 200. 

Q. Would it add much to the cost of 
your college to teach to the B.A. stand.ard ? 

A, ^.—It would cost about Rs. 1,500 a month, 
instead of Rs. 1,100 for the whole collesre. 

p 

By Mr. Lee-Warner. 

Q . — You have expressed the opinion that a 
grant-in-aid of one-third for an aided college 
would be a proper proportion of the expense for 
Government to boar. Do you consider that the 
same proportion would equally apply to aided 
schools of all sorts ^ 

A . — I could not undertake to answer that ques- 
tion. 
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By Mr. P. Panganda Mudaliar. 

Q.— Do the majority of students in the Gov- 
ernment colleges belong to the well-to-do classes ? 

A. — I should think they did. By well-to-do 
classes I mean what we call the middle classes in 
England and those above the middle class. 

By Mr. Croft. 

Q. L — It appears from the last report of the 
Director General cf Public Instruction that the 
average annual cost of educating a pnpil in the 
Loudon Missionary Society's Institution, which 
teaches only to the First Arts standard, is Rs. 275, 
and that the average annual cost of educating a 
pupil in the Government colleges, which generally 
teach to the B. A. degree, is Rs. 325. Considering 
the higher cost of maintaining B. A. classes, do 
you not think that the comparison is to the ad- 
vantage of the Government colleges ? 

A. i.— I am not prepared to answer that 
question. 

Q, 9.— It appears fi‘om the records of the 
University that the number of candidates passing 
the University examination yearly is as follows, 
taking an average of three years ; — 

London Missionary Society's Institution, 8 can- 
didates at the First Arts examination ; 

General Assembly's Institution, 20 candidates at 
the First Arts examination, and 10 at the 
B.A. examination. 

If Rs. 350 would be a fair giant for the London 
Missionary Society's Institution, are you prepared 
to say what you would conside to be afair grant 
for the General Assembly's Institution ? 

A. 2 . — The problem is too complicated to 
answer at a moment's notice. The whole data are 
not before me to enable me to give an answer. 

By THE Rev. Dr. Jean, 

Q. 1, — Docs your opinion about the neces- 
sity of normal schools imply that Directors of 
Schools well acquainted with the art of teaching 
cannot form their own masters and make them 
efficient ? 

A. 1. — They would have great difficulty in 
doing so. 1 myself tried it; but the masters were 
very unwilling to devote extra hours to their in- 
struction, and I did not persevere in the under- 
taking. I think it is not practicable. You must 
get men at an earlier stage. 

Q, 2. — Are you of opinion that a training 
in a normal school would secure a greater effi- 
ciency in the teachers ? 

A. Certainly, I am of that opinion. They 
would learn much as to the methods of teaching. 

By Mr. Fowler. 

Q , — You stated, in reply to a question by a 


member of the Commission, that you had not 
found many natives unwilling to attend mission 
colleges. This being so, would it not be possible 
mm to raise }our rate of fee in the P.A. class 
from (hat of Rs. 3 or so at which it appears now 
to stand, the rate for the same class in the Presi- 
dency College being Rs. 12? 

I do not know how far we might raise 
the fee. We have not tried to get more than 
Rs. 5. I do not say they iovi the mission 
colleges more than they love Government col- 
leges. The latter have a prestige that will always 
carry the day when the two are in competition. 

By Babu Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q. 1 , — Do you know that there were in 
Bengal schools or departments of schools in which 
teachers of English used to be trained ? And do 
you know why these schools and dejmrtraents were 
closed ? 

A, /.—I do not know. 

Q. 2.— Are you aware that of late years no 
Government colleges have been opened in Bengal 
until largely subscribed for by the people of the 
localities ? 

A, <9.-1 am not aware. 

Q. 3. — What sums are spent by your Society 
(the London Missionary) in vernacular schools, 
and what on their English colleges and schools ? • 

A. 3. — I have not sufficient acquaintance with 
the details to justify my giving an answer to this 
question. 

Q. 4. — Are you aware that there is a depart- 
ment at Patna for training up English teachers? 

A, 4. — If there is, 1 should like to know 
more about it. I understand that the school 
called the Normal School of Patna is for the 
training of vernacular teachers only. 

Q, 6. — Are you not aware that that schciol' 
has an English department ? 

A, 5. — ^l am aware that there is such a de- 
partment, but I do not know the number of pupils 
m that department. I believe that only some 
three teachers were appointed on small salaries last, 
year from that department, indicating that their 
position was very subordinate. I regard that 
provision as practically nothing when compared to 
the wants of Bengal. 

By THE Rev» W. Miller. 

Q,— Am I right in supposing that when you 
speak of 33 per cent, of expense as a fair grant-in- 
aid for a college in Bengal, you are simply laying 
down a general principle without denying that in 
gome circumstances the grant ought to be more 
and in othera perhaps less than one- third ? 

That is what I mean. 


Evidence of the Hon. Kristodas Pal, Eai Bahadur^ C.I.E. 


I.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans, i.-— I am Editor of the Hindu Patriot. In 
this capacity I come into contact with people of 
all classes, and have thus an opportunity of ac- 
quainting myself, not only with the state of 

Bengal. 


education in this country, but with all matters 
connected with the condition and welfare of the 
people. I have also taken deoj) interest in the 
cause of education m this country. As Editor of 
the Patriot and Secretary to i In? British Indian 
Association, I took an active i ;.rt in promoting 
the great public meeting on tin ' ducation question 
in Bengal held in Calcutta on iv* 2nd July 1870, 

74 
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with suLsidiary mcctinga throughout the raofuBsil. 
(I place on the table a copy of the report of the 
inucting for the information of the Commission.) 
I was otic of the Foiimlation Committee of the 
Cal(;iitta Training School, which was established 
in 1859, and which is now known as the Metro- 
politan Instituliou. I also co-operated with 
Fandit Ksvvara Chiinder Vidyasagara in obtaining 
the alliliation of the Metropolitan Institution to 
the Calcutta University in 1872, and wasassociat- 
ed with the Pandit and the late Justice Dwarkanath 
Mittcr in giving a guarantee of good management 
•of the institution for live years as required by the 
Univeisity authorities. In 1877 I was appointed 
hy the Government of India a member of the 
Text-hook Committee presided over by Sir Ed- 
ward Clive Bayley. In this way I have felt my- 
self greatly interested in the cause of national 
odnoation. 

My experience is chiefly confined to Bengal. 

Qim. Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the reipiirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system t)f ad- 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. .9.— <Tlie system of primary education in 
Bengal proceeds in co-pperotion with the indige- 
nous system, and in so far it may be said to be 
placed on a sound basis ; but its practical working 
shows results which, in my opinion, are not quite 
satisfactory. The gurumahnshojj system met the 
requirements of the people, so far as their business 
occupations were couoerned ; it gave them a good 
knowledgo of arithmetic, zemiiulari papers and 
accounts, and trade accounts. It was this system 
which trained up the men who carried out the 
land settlement, administered the judicial system, 
and conducted the trade operations of Bengal in 
times past. But the present is a rnisleuding 
system : it professes to retain the old system, and 
to engraft upon it something borrowed from 
moilern ideas of education, but in the practical 
working the identity of the old system is lost. 
The danger to which the present system of primary 
instruclioii is drifting is noticed in the Resolution 
of the Government of Bengal on the last annual 
oducation report of Bengal, from which I give the 
following extract : — 

• “ In reference to this point, tho Director draws attention 
to a special source of danger, namely, that of so raising or 
altering the standard that it no longer corresponds to an 
ordinary peasant’s, trader's, or artizan's reauiromentg. 
Slate arithmetic and the reading of printed boOKs have too 
often boon allowed, wholly or partially, to take the place of 
some of tho old subjects of pathsala instruction. ' This 
is,' the Director observes, ‘ especially the case with mental 
arithmetic, a subject on which no groat stress can bo laid 
ill the scholarship examination, since that has now come to 
be conducted more and more fully by written papers, tho 
number of candidates, which increases yearly, preventing 
the use of voce questions to any great extent. But 
this evil, the existence of which has been specially noticed 
in Midnapore and Orissa, is a serious one. Ueadinoss and 
rapidity of calculation have been the pride of pathsala 
pupils and tho strength of pathsala instruction for many 
generations ; and wo shall have altogether failed to make 
the best use of the materials at our command unless we 
preserve and confirm their most useful elements.' This 
observation is entirely borno out by facts that came under 
Sir Ashley Eden’s own observation during a recent visit to 
Midnapore, where, in a large gathering of primary schools, 
he found the pupils remarkably deficient in mental 
arithmstio, a subject in which they used to be remarkably 
proheiout. This subject is unquestionably one of the most 
useful that a boy can spend his time upon ; and it is no 
gain to him, but a serious loss, to have learnt to read a 


printed primer, if at the same time he is unable to look 
sharply after his o^n interests in ordinary money trans- 
actions. Tho immediate remedy lies, as the Director points 
6ut, in tho revision of the rates of reward offered for 
different subjects, and in the substitution of vivd voce for 
written questions at the examinations in arithmetic.” 

1 would go further. I think it should be made 
imperative that the old distinctive features of the 
pathsala system should not be departed from, m., 
mental and written arithmetic under the Suban- 
kari method, handwriting, instruction in zemindari 
papers and accounts, and also in trade accounts or 
book-keeping, I have heard that because less 
attention is now-a-days paid to these subjects, 
traders, artizans, and others in some places prefer 
to give their sons training at home. To those 
subjects I should certainly supplement some rudi- 
mentary instruction in what is called the chemistry 
of life. I would give lessons on common objects, 
on outlines of descriptive geography, on the duties 
of man as a member of society, a citizen, and a 
subject of the State, on general principles of agri- 
culture as pursued in this country, and on some 
salient points in the history of India. The course 
of instruction, in my opinion, should not exceed 
three years. In the economy of rural and indus- 
trial life in Bengal a boy of nine or ten years is a 
useful factor ; and if he be kept late in the school, 
tho sympathies of his parent or guardian will be 
alienated, and the success of tho system jeopar- 
dised. The question of agency is most important. 
The old gurus have nearly died out. Their places 
should be taken by men who might combine a 
knowledge of the old system with a training 
qualifying them to teach the other subjects which 
1 have just mentioned. For this purpose I would 
foster the guru training system. I would give 
substantial bonuses to gurus who would offer them- 
selves for examination and obtain certificates. I 
would leave them perfect liberty of action. They 
should exert themselves to establish schools, make 
their own arrangements for the maintenance of 
tho same, and be allowed Government aid, to be 
regulated according to the number of boys in 
attendance at each school, on condition that they 
will teach accoi'ding to the standard prescribed. 
There should be as little interference with the 
internal working of the pathsalas as jwssible. The 
tendency of Government inspection is to stereotype 
certain forms and to hamper individual action. I 
would make it a rule that the guru, wherever prac- 
ticable, should be an inhabitant of the village 
where the school might be established. JBe would 
then be able to utilise his personal influence, and 
to carry the sympathy of his fellow-villagers. He 
would probably have the pathsala in his own 
house, or in that of some influential neighbour, 
and, as his living will depend upon his own 
exertions, he will try to induce his neighbours 
to send their children to his pathsala. He 
may be paid by fees or in kind according 
to the customs of the country. He should not be 
required to provide the modern school apparatus of 
benches and chairs. The boys should sit on mats ; 
they should write on palm leaves and plantain 
leaves, apd, lastly, on paper, as was the case 
before : slate and pencil and paper are expensive 
articles for the majority of them. The guru 
should be placed under the village panchayat, 
which may be constituted for each village or for 
a group of villages, according to the requirements 
of each case. There is already in many places a 
nucleus for such a panchayat in the chowkidari 
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panchayat. The panchayat should be required to 
make monthly returns of pupils attending the 
schools, and to do the general work of ins{)ection, 
which will be easy for them, as they will be in 
or near the village. Tlie present system of in- 
spection, which, I am afraid, does not do much 
good, should be dispensed with, and the money 
thus saved should be applied to the proper remu- 
neration of gurus. As regards pay, the gurus are 
no better off than the village chowkidar ; they get 
on an average Rs. 8-8 per head per month. Thus 
each teacher of an aided School receives on the 
average Rs. 9i a year from Government and 
Rs. 34 from the village, or about Rs. 43 a year 
altogether, besides payment in kind, such as 
clothes and rice. This is too low a remuneration 
to secure proper men for the pathsalas. The suc- 
cess of the. scheme of national education will 
chiefly depend u|X)n the character of the agency 
which may be charged with the task. I would 
give the trained guru a bonus of Rs. 10 on re- 
ceiving a certiflcate, and a pay of Rs. 5 per 
month on his founding a school, attended by at 
least from 10 to £0 pupils, without any reference 
to the fees or payments in kind which he may 
receive ; and the guru should be always i*cquired 
to maintain that number. I would Inivc no inter- 
mediate examinations, but the scholarship exami- 
nation, which will he the best test of the working 
of the school. Periodical examinations may bo 
held by independent gentlemen, but not by a paid 
agency. Constant examinations of pupils of ele- 
mentary schools are apt to be harassing to both 
pupils and teachers. In a matter of this kind 
the village panchayat may be relied upon to look 
after their own interests. If the village school 
should take root in village sympatliy as the old 
village pathsala did, the problem of popular edu- 
cation would be satisfactorily solved. The Bengal 
Government is already pursuing a right policy in 
this matter, as the Resolution referred to above 
says : The Government system discovers schools ; 

it does not, except to a comparatively limited ex- 
tent, create them.^^ But this policy requires 
develojuncut and expansion, and the scheme which 
I have ventured to suggest seems to me to be well 
calculated to fulfil that object, 

Quei. 5.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by parti- 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it ; and il'so, why ? Are any classes parti- 
cularly excluded from it; and if so, from what 
causes ? "What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans* J.—In Bengal primary education is gene- 
rally sought for by all classes of persons who can 
afford it for their children,— that is to say, by all 
those who can pay for it. This desire is not con- 
fined to particular classes. Men of all castes and 
classes equally avail themselves of the pathsala. 
Some allow tlieir sons to remain at the pathsala 
when their labour is not needed in the field, but 
take them liway at harvest time, when their labour 
is valuable to them. Others, again, when they 
have a number of boys, send one or two among 
them to the pathsala for education. Some districts 
are more advanced than others in the matter of 
primary education. How greatly one district 
differs from another in this respect is shown in 
the comparison instituted by the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction in his last annual report, indicating 


for each district the proportion which boys at 
school bear to those of a school-going age in all 
schools, whether aided or unaided, that come under 
the primary system. The boys, of school-going 
age are reckoned, as in England, at 16 per cent, 
of the male jwpulation. The first place is taken 
by Burdwan, which has 40,000 boys in primary 
schools out of a total school going poj)ulation of 
84',000, or nearly one-half. Balasore and Bankura 
come next, with two boys at school out of five; 
and Midnapore follows closely. Then come 
Hooghly, with nearly one boy in three, and the 
24-Pergunnahs, Howrah, Tipperah, Beerbhoom, 
Nuakhally, Cuttack, and Poorce, witli one in four. 
Patna and Backergiinge have one in five ; Monghyr 
and Bhngulpore, one in .six; Jessore, one in seven; 
Nuddea, Maldah, and Singbhooin, one in eight ; 
Dacca, Gya, Mozuffcrporc, Shahabiul, Moorshed- 
abad, Eurreedpore, Clntlagong, and Maubhoom, 
one in nine or ten ; Rujsliahye, Pubna, Sarun, 
Durbhunga, Dinagepore, and Loliardugga, one in 
elevm or twelve. Then follow Chumj)arum, the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, Ilazaribagh, Purneah, Bogra, 
Jiilpigoree, and Darjeeling with one in fourteen to 
sixteen ; Mymensingh, one in eighteen ; and Ray- 
porc, one in nineteen. lam not aware that any classes 
specially hold aloof from primary education, or that 
any classes are practically excliuied from it, unless it 
he that their means do not allow them to keep their 
boys at school. The lowest castes, such as Haris and 
Mochis, do not, as a rule, get admission into the 
pathsala. Tlie attitude of the influential classes, 
if by the phrase are meant landholders, wealthy 
traders, vakeels, persons holding high olfices under 
Government, or privAtc individuals, and educated 
natives generally, is in favour of the extension 
of elementary knowledge to every class of society. 
In many instances they contribute to the mainte- 
nance of primary schools. Of course many persons 
among the so-called “influential classes think, 
that the education should not be such as to lift 
boys out of the spheres of life in which their lot 
is cast. There have been instances in which 
boys under the influence of the modern System of 
education have given up their hereditary callings, 
and this circumstance has to a certain extent 
alienated the sympathy of poor parents on the 
subject. This, however, must be the inevitable 
consequence of education according to its extent. 

Q^ues, 4. — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic of 
an ancient village system ? Can yon describe the 
subjects and character of the instruction given in 
them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? IVom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such scliools ? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the mas- 
ters willing to accept State aid, and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans, 4.— Indigenous schools are to be found 
in almost every part of this province. In the 
Resolution of the Bengal Government, referred 
to above, it is admitted that the Govern- 
ment system discovers Indigenous schools : “ it 



does not, except to a comparatively limited extent, 
create them/' In this way the Government has 
up to the end of the official year 1880-81 brought 
under rcfjistration 701,668 indigenous schools, of 
which 618,3<i8 are aided by Government in some 
shape or other, and 83,240 are unaided. The an- 
cient village system has long since disappeared 
from Bengal, and the present pathsala cannot be 
considered a relic of it. It springs up wherever a 
guru wishes to make a living by establishing one, 
or where the villagers feel the necessity of it. 
The subjects of instruction are generally the three 

and the character of it is not high. As 
already stated, the modern system of printed 
primers and slate-arithmetic has interfered with 
the usefulness of the old pathsala, and deprived 
it of those distinctive features for which it was so 
much prized before. The discipline is perhaps 
somewhat stricter, but as the attendance of the 
pupils is regulated by the economic wants of their 
parents, strict discipline cannot be maintained in 
all cases. The fees vary in different places. 
Small money payments are made according to the 
circumstances of the parents of the boys, varying 
from half an anna to four annas; payments in 
kind are also given. The masters of indigenous 
schools are not limited to any particular class, but 
most of them come from the ranks of Brahmins and 
Kayasthas. Their qualifications are not high. 
It is necessary to give them proper training in 
order to adapt them to the requirements of the 
modern system. In Bengal arrangements have 
been made for the training of gurus, but they are 
not sufficient. There ought to be guru-training 
schools in sufficient number in every district, and 
a liberal inducement should be held out to those 
who may wish to come in for it. I would, as 
already stated, give a bonus of Rs. 10 to every 
person who may obtain a guru certificate. I have 
in my answer to question 2 explained the cir- 
cumstances under which indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, and the method which may be 
adopted for this purpose. As far as I am aware, 
the masters are generally willing to accept State 
aid, and to conform to the rules under which such 
aid is given. Bui, as I have already said, there 
should not be too much interference with the in- 
ternal working of these schools. The amount of 
Government aid at present given to indigenous 
schools is very limited. Each teacher of an aided 
school receives from Government on the average 
Rs. a year. This is quite insufficient. In my 
opinion the minimum aid from Government to 
each pathsala should not bo less than Rs. 5 per 
mensem. Proper pay will secure a proper class 
of men for the task of national education. At 
present the village guru, as I have alreadjr re- 
marked, is hardly better off than the village 
chowkidar, and so long as this state of things will 
continue, national education will continue to bo 
unsouud. 

6.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at borne 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

5.— The advantages of public school edu- 
cation are decidedly so superior to those of home 
instruction, that it is superfluous for me to dwell 
upon them, A boy educated at home may be said 


to be hardly fit to face the light of the world. 
Neither his mental faculties nor his moral feelings 
can be properly cultivated within the precincts of 
a closet at home, and he will be always at dis- 
advantage in competing on equal terms at exam- 
inations qualifying for the public service, with a 
boy educated at school. 

Ques. 6.— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6\— If the Government aims at the exten- 
sion of primary education, and at the raising of its 
standard, it cannot depend entirely upon private 
efforts. It should supplement private efforts with 
substantial grants-in-aid. The agencies which at 
present exist in Bengal for promoting primary 
education may be described as follows 

(1) The landholder, whether zemindar, put- 

nidar, talookdar, or substantial jotdar, 
maintains or contributes to the main- 
tenance of the village pathsala. 

(2) Educated natives combine and maintain 

village schools. 

(3) Private individuals who seek a living 

establish schools with the aid of vil- 
lagers. 

(4) Missionary societies. 

Qne9}7 , — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be ^vantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans, 7 , — Funds assigned for primary education 
in rural districts may bo advantageously adminis- 
tered by district committees or local boards. 
Each district committee will be responsible for 
the work done within its territorial limits, and 
there will be engendered a healtliy spirit of emula- 
tion among the different committees. But un- 
der the district committee I would have a panch- 
ayat in each village charged with the direct 
supervision of the village school. The district 
committee should exercise general control over 
primary schools,— that is to say, should see that the 
school registered is really maintained, that the aid 
given is applied to the purpose for which it is 
intended, should prescribe the course of instruc- 
tion, and should hold an annual examination to 
test the results of instruction. 

Que»,8 . — What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, bo entrusted to municipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans, 8 , — I do not think that the. municipal 
committees are in a position to make substantial 
grants from their funds for the promotion of cdu- 
cation. It is true that lately municipah funds in 
the mofussil, except in the suburbs and Howrah, 
have been relieved of police contribution ; but if 
they be charged with the maintouance of dispen- 
saries and hospitals, local- public works, and als«) 
education, as proposed, ili ■ relief afforded will be 
nominal, and the legilunate work of municipali- 
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ties will not be furthered in any way. It would 
be simply diverting the Police contribution to 
other purposes, of which the State now bears 
the charge. It is notorious that the municipali- 
ties cannot now attend to tlieir primary duties con- 
nected with conservancy and sanitation for want of 
funds, and it would be a serious drawback to them if 
they were charged with the maintenance of schools. 
In the absence of proper sanitary arrangements, 
drainage and water-supply, the health of the people 
in the motussil is seriously suffering, and the muni- 
cipal funds ought to be religiously applied to the con- 
servation of health and life ; health and life first, 
education afterwards. Let the municipal funds 
provide for the first, and the general revenues for 
the second. 

Ques, 9, — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing tochers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Jns, 9.— In my answer to questions ^ and 4 I 
have explained my views on the supply and train- 
ing of teachers for primary schools. The circle 
system, in my opinion, is not necessary, if the 
village panchayat be adopted. The present soc-ial 
status of the village schoolmaster is far from 
satisfactory. He has certainly some status as 
being at least one man in the village who can read 
a parw4n4, a dfikhild, or a notice, and can write 
out a lease, a kabuliut, or a letter. He does 
certainly exercise some beneficial influence as a 
reading or writing agent; but he is generally 
looked upon as a waif, and seldom allowed a fair 
position in society, It his education be extended, 
if his pay be increased so as to raise him above 
penury and give him some sense of self-respect, 
and if he be brought more en rappori with the 
march of modern ideas, he will be decidedly more 
useful. The training which I have proposed for 
him may enhance his usefulness, not only as a 
teacher, but as a member of society. Pay gives 
position to a man in India, and the pay of the 
guru, for obvious reasons, ought to be raised. His 
status may also be improved if his prospects be 
improved, — that is to say, if men of proved ability 
and eflficiency be deemed eligible to promotion to 
the higher vernacular schools. The village guru 
may also be associated with the village panchayat 
for police and sanitary purposes. 

Ques, 10 , — What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efiBcienb ? 

Ans, JO.— I have stated in my answer to ques- 
tion No. 2 what subjects should be included in the 
course of instruction in a primary school. In my 
opinion an agricultural primer, containing the 
general principles of agriculture applicable to this 
country, also a collection of the sayings of Kkona 
on agriculture and trade, would be exceedingly 
useful. I would also give technical or industrial 
education in primary schools in rural towns, such 
as (vurpentry, ironsmith^s and tinsmith's arts, book- 
binding, dyeing, metal work, and the like. Practi- 
cal education of this kind will make tbe schools 
useful and attractive. 

Bengal. 


Qh€9, IJ.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province tbe dialect 
of the j)eople ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and jwpular? 

Ans, 11, — The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the primary and vernacular schools iu Bengal 
is the dialect of the people. 

Ques, 12, — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans, JP.— The system of payment by results 
is good so far as it goes, but, it is not sufficient. 
Fixed ])ay is necessary to ensure a body of well- 
trained men for the work of education. Payment 
by results may foster emulation, and may well 
supplement the system of fixed pay, but as it is 
uncertain in i(s operation, it is necessarily inade- 
quate as a prime agent. 

Ques, 13. — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans, 13. — The fees in primary schools should 
be as low as possible. If iiractioablc, 1 would give 
gratuitous education in the primary schools. But 
tlie means at the disposal of Government, I am 
afraid, will not admit of this. 

Ques. 14, — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to bow tbe number of 
primary schools can bo increased ; and secondly, 
how they can bo gradually rendered more effi- 
cient ? 

Am. 14. — I have already stated that the village 
guru should, as far as practicable, be an inhabitant 
of the village, and when such is the case b‘e will 
make his fellow- villagers interested in his work : 
and village sympathy will work as a prime mover 
in keeping in healthy action the machine of mass 
education. The village panchayat, superintended ' 
by district boards, will be tbe best means of secur- 
ing efficiency. 

Q^ues, J5 . — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions pf the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; 
and what do you regard as the chief reasons 
wliy more effect has not been given to that pro- 
vision ? 

Am, J5.— I am not aware of any instances, 
except one, in which Government educational in- 
stitutions of the higher order have been closed, as 
contemplated in paragraph 61 of Education Des- 
patch of the Court of Directors of 1854. The 
exception referred to was the temporarily opened 
Rungpore College. Outside Bengal three col- 
leges have been closed, the Delhi and Bareilly 
Colleges, and the already doomed Agra College. 
The Honourable Court, as they wrote, looked 
forward to the time when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government may 
be discontinued, with the general advance of the 
system of grants-in-aid, and when many of exist- 
ing Government institutions, especially those of 
the higher order, may be safely closed, or transfer- 
red to the management of local bodies under the 
control of and aided by the State." But no edu- 
cational institutions in Bengal, not even those of 
the '^higher order," are now supported 
by Government." There are twelve State col- 
leges in the Bengal Provinci, .the cost of which, 
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acoor(liii<( to tlio last eJucation report, was thus 
met in lh80-8l 
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From Slate 
Euiidd. 

From fees, 

Ac. 

Total. 


R0. 

Ri. 

Rh. 

Presidency College . 

63,280 

40,285 

1.09,577 

Smiskrit „ . . . 

17.226 

1,293 

18,519 

Hooghly „ . . . 

26,922 

12,013 

38,935 

Dacca „ . . . 

19.287 

13,331 

32,618 

Krishnnglinr „ . . . 

26.020 

5.695 

32,321 

lic'rliampoi 0 „ . . . 

14,702 

1,155 

15,867 

Patna „ . . . 

30,206 

! 10,472 

46,078 

Uiivcniihuw „ . . . 

9.907 

i 6,266 

10,173 

Pajahaliye „ , . . 

1,879 

13,402 

15,341 

Mitlnaporo ,i . . . 

2.077 

4,190 

6,267 

Cliittagong „ 

4,620 

421 

6,060 

Bctliune Oirla’ School 

1,478 

322 

1,800 

1 have not included in the above list the 

Burd- 


wan Collogue established in January lust by tlie 
Maharaja of Burdwan at \ik own expense. Of 
the twelve colleges, five are endowed from private 
sources, viz., the Hooghly, Krishnaghur, Cuttack, 
Rajshahyo, and Midnapore Colleges. Again, of 
the above-mentioned twelve colleges, two are 
maintained for Bj)ecial purposes, vlz.y the Sanskrit 
College for the promotion of Sanskrit, and the 
Betliune College for the higher education of ad- 
vanci'd Indian ladies. Taking, however, the total 
nutn])er of State colleges in Bengal at twelve 
and the total expenditure to Government under 
this head at two lakhs and a quarter, the question 
is— Arc the number of colleges and the charge 
to the State disproportionate to the population and 
revenues of these provinces ? For a satisfactory 
rej)ly to this question recourse must bo had to the 
experience of Europe; and a reference to the edu- 
catiouitl establishments in the United Kingdom 
shows how utterly inadequate is the present 
agency for liberal education in Bengal. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1 believe, there arc no less 
than nine universities with a large number .of 
colleges affiliated thereto; the Cambridge Uni- 
versity alone has iifLccii colleges, and Oxford 
twenty-six colleges and halls. In Ireland, for a 
population of six millions, there are two imi- 
versities and three State colleges, besides a num- 
ber of Homan Catholic institutions for collegiate 
instruction. In Scotland, for a population of a 
little more than three millions, scarcely more than 
a largo Bengal district, there are four universities 
and several colleges, the cost to the State for 
which amounts to £‘20,000, Whereas there is but 
one university for the whole Bengal Presidency 
cornjjrising five local Governments. And in the 
Bengal Provinces there arc only twelve colleges 
for a population of sixty-nine millions. The State 
grant to the colleges in the United Kingdom 
also shows that the assistance rendered by the 
Government to the colleges in Bengal is by no 
moans proportionate to the legitimate wants and 
aspirations of the people. Thus, 1 read in n pub* 
he document : By the Act 8 and 9 Vic., Chapter 
fit), passed in 1845 for the establishment of new 
colleges in that country (Ireland), the Lords of 
the Treasury were authorised to issue the sum of 
£100,1)00 to purchase land, and an annual sum of 
£7,()00 to each college. Hence what are called 
the Queon’i Colleges at Belfast, Cork, Galway, 
which were opened in November 1849. In con- 


nection with these institutions, the Queen's Uni- 
versity was also established for conducting exam- 
! inations and granting degrees. At the same time 
tlie Roman Catholic College of Maynooth was 
placed on a new footing, receiving £80,000 for 
new buildings, and a permanent endowment for 
the support of 520 students. In 1870 we find 
that the Queen^s Colleges received from the im- 
perial exchequer £8,000 each, which, with £3,240 
to the Quecn^s University and £1,684 to the 
Royal Irish Academy, makes a total of £30,000 
for one year, irrespective of the enormous sum of 
£842,512 8j. 10«^., which was paid in annuities 
and allowances to the staff of teachers under the 
Irish Board of National Educalion, only 17*7 per 
cent, of which was contributed by local sources. 

: The Scotch universities during the same year 
came in for £15,584, besides a special grant of 
£20,000 to that of Glasgow; and the London 
University was voted a sum of £9,577.'' It will 
be seen from the above siatement that while the 
total State grant to the Bengal colleges for last 
olficial year was £22,500, in round numbers, the 
throe colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway in 
Ireland receive aimually £21,000, exclusive of 
the special grant given to the Maynooth College, 
and the Scotch colleges £20,000, the difference 
in their population being as 6 and 8 to 69. It 
is observable that the cost of the State colleges 
in Bengal to private funds is about oue-balf of 
the State grant; and considering the expensive 
machinery which is necessarily employed in State 
colleges for professional work, the amount of 
private contributions, I hold, bears a fair pro- 
portion to the aggregate charges. I may remark 
here that while the Bengal Government pays here 
two lakhs and a quarter for the collegiate edu- 
cation of a population of sixty-nine millions, 
the Government of India pays more than three 
lakhs of rupees for the maintenance of Cooper's 
Hill College, which has been established for the 
training of England's youth in engineering at 
India's expense. 

With regard to high schools, which teach up 
to the Entrance standard, the proportion of the 
Government grant is much less, thus — 

Expenditure. 

HighSchooli, Govcrunn>nt. Local sources. 

llH. Rs. 

48 Government . 1,29,206 3,C»5,15l 

08 Aidoil . . 72,749 2,81,359 

The expenditure on Government high schools 
amounts to 29J per cent, to Government and 
to 70| i>er cent, to private funds, and on aid- 
ed high schools to 264 jier cent, to Govern- 
ment, and to 79J per cent, to j)rivate funds. 
In one sense the Government high .schools have 
been transferred to local bodies, because they are 
managed by district education committees, and 
siipporteil very largely by local funds. 

The foregoing facts and figures, in my humble 
opinion, fellow that ns rcgard.s high and liberal edu- 
cation the people who want it have warmly second - 
<*d the efforts of Government, that it is grossly in- 
accurate to say that it is given gratuitously'to 
those who avail themselves of it, and that in this 
respect the instructions of the Despatch of 1854 
have been carried out not only in spiiit, but to the 
letter. 

Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
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without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans, 16 . — In answering the preceding question 
I have endeavoured to show that the cost of 
educational institutions of the higher order borne 
by Government is not repugnant to the spirit of 
the Education Despatch of 1854. That Despatch 
contemplates grauts-in-aid, and practically the so- 
called State colleges are supported by private 
funds supplemented by State aid. It is true that 
the Government exercises greater control in their 
working than what is permitted in aided colleges, 
technically so called, but that refers to the manner 
of control, and not to the finances of the insti- 
tutions. I am of opinion that the Government 
should not withdraw from the management of the 
colleges. As for Government high schools, they 
may be under grant-in-aid rules transferred to 
local boards in the more advanced districts, w'hcre 
the aided schools are sulficiently developed to meet 
the requirements of the people. But in the back- 
ward .districts it would in my opinion be jx)sitively 
disastrous to close the Government high schools 
or to transfer them to private bodies. It is super- 
fluous for me to say that the time has not yet 
arrived for the entire withdrawal of State support 
from colleges and high schools. If that support 
be withdrawn, the cause of education must suffer 
seriously. I firmly believe that no system of 
primary education, however widely extended, can 
supersede the necessity of high education, and 
that no system of education can be justly con- 
sidered sound which has not high education for its 
backbone. 

Qnes. I7.~Iu the province with which you are 
acquainted, are auy gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extetisively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the griint-in-aid system ? 

Ans, 17 . — The working of tlie educational system 
for the last quarter of a century shows whether 
private gentlemen in this provmce are willing to 
co-operate in the extension of the grant-in-aid 
system, but I feel certain it would be too much 
to say that there are many gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, neu more eccien- 
mel^ than heretofore^ in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-iii-uid system. There 
may ' be, however, a few such persona. I know 
one instance in which a native gentleman of great 
public spirit and munificence, a generous friend of 
education, Bahoo Jaykissen Mookerjee, offered to 
found an agricultural college at Ooterparra, and 
to endow it handsomely, but the Government did 
not accept his offer. 

Q^ues, IS.— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. iS.— 'In my opinion it would not he wise 
to announce the determination of Government to 
withdraw from the maintenance of any higher 
educational institution, even after a given terra 
of years. If the determination be real, it may 
result in disastrous consequences ; if it be intended 
as a feeler, it would l)e unworthy of Government. 
When by the establishment of local boards, elected 


municipal corporations, and other liberal measures, 
the present feeling of indifference to public 
exertions and of helpless reliance on a bureaucra- 
tic Government, however patriarchal, is removed, 
the time will then come for the entire relegation 
of the duty of education to the community. The 
progress in this respect must be gradual and slow ; 
hasty action will be most injurious. 

Ques. 1.9.-— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of {n) colleges, (tj) hoys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, normal schools? 

Ans, 19 . — The principles on which the gnint-in- 
aid rules are based are too rigorous, and there foiv 
not adapted to a healthy devcloj)ment of the 
voluntary system. It is true that in Bengal the 
aided system has received much greater impulse 
than in any other ])rovinee, hut I eannot say that 
it is founded on a sound basis. The rules provide 
that grants-iu-aid shall in no case exceed in amount 
the sums tube cxpoiKled from private sources. 
As regards colleges, the maximum is limited to 
one-third of the rceel})ts from private sources; 
this is in many eases quite iiuulequate, but even 
this amount is not always given. As regards 
schools, I have already shown that the State aid 
given amounts to about 20 per cent., or one-fifth 
of the total charges. The result is that the pre- 
sent system fosteis fraud and forgery. There is a 
desire among the people for the extension of edu- 
cation, but they have not suflieiciit means ; they 
apply to Government for aid, and llic Government 
under the rules give an inadequate grant ; the re- 
sult is that in many cases the masters give receipts 
for salaries which they do not receive, and ac- 
counts are cooked to show a larger income from 
private sources than is actually secured. If the 
Government would give sutlieient grants, there ‘ 
would bo no room for this sort of demoralisation, 
cannot be too dce|)ly regretted that, while the 
object of education is to improve morals, the sys- 
tein on which it is maintained should lend to 
cause deterioration of morals. In my opinion the 
amount of aid to he given should in no case he 
less than half the rceeijds from pnvato sources. 
Rupee for rupee is the rule recognised by Govern- 
men t as regards assistance in other directions, — 
such as the construction of loads, or the execution 
of relief works in times of distress. 1 think this 
principle ought to he recognised in the matter 
of education. It may also ho worthy of consider- 
ation whether an arrangement to the .effect that 
the lower masters should be paid by ifie school 
committee and the higher masters direct Ijy Gov- 
ern men t to the extent of the amount of the aid, 
may not obviate the necessity of fudging" the 
accounts. That the present rules arc acting pre- 
judicially on the cause of education is admitted by 
the Director of Public Inslruetion in his report 
for 1878-79. He says: ‘^Grant-in-aid institu- 
tions show a loss of 102 schools and 2,282 jiiipiis. 
As before explained, it is in this class of schools 
that the most ext/cnsive reductions have taken 
place. The competition for Government aid is 
now so close in almost every part of Ihuigal that 
it has Ixicomc indispensable to a])ply to schools 
receiving grants much more rigorous conditions 
than were necessary or possible when the system 
was in its infancy, or even when Sir George Camp- 
bell in 1872, reviewing the past distribution of 
the graut-in-aid allotment, declared that, look- 
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ing at the matter broadly, the money has been 
well spent/^ The aided scWls in every circle and 
district, and with most effect in the Presidency 
Division, have been confronted with the results 
shown by them for the last three years, and called 
upon to justify their claim to a renewal or conti- 
nuance of their grants. Leaving out of consideration 
those cases in which grants have been merely 
reduced, or in which the class of an aided school 
has been changed, the net result is as follows : 
Middle English grants have been reduced by 31 ; 
middle vernacular by B ; lower vernacular by 15; 
primary (missionary and other) by 29; and grants 
to gii’ls^ schools by 19. These figures denote, not 
the whole operation of the year, but the net result, — 
that is, the excess in each class of grunts cancelled 
over new grants made. The savings thus secured 
will be assigned in grants to schools hitherto un- 
aided.^^ I must confess 1 regret this result. 
The following remarks occur in the report for 
1879-80 : It appears, therefore, that the number 
of grant-in-aid schools shows a very slight increase, 
beingipractically limited, if wo exclude transfers 
from class to class, to a few primary and girls^ 
schools under missionary management. This ap- 
parent want of progress is not to be explained 
by the fact that the grant-iu-aid allotment is 
fixed in amount, and therefore that only the same 
number of schools can bo aided from year to year. 
This indeed is notoriously not the case. Aided 
schools are well aware that they must make con- 
stant efforts to increase their private income, so as 
to require a smaller Government grant at each 
renewal. It is but seldom that a renewed grant 
is given without a reduction in its amount. It 
would therefore follow that, with the same fixed 
allotment, a greater number of schools could be 
aided in each successive year. This is in fact the 
case. Grants have been withdrawn from 94 
schools during the past year, and grants have 
been given to 114 new schools, excluding zenana 
agencies; but the true bearing of the yearns 
operations is disclosed by the fact that the expend- 
iture on aided schools has been reduced l^y nearly 
Rs. 12,000, This sura is therefore at our disposal 
for aiding new schools as opportunities arise.'^ I 
am constrained to say that it is a questionable policy 
to reduce tlm grant at its renewal every year, and 
to withdraw it altogether whoa the income from 
private sources does not show an increase. It 
fosters an element of uncertainly, which cannot 
but have a most discouraging effect upon jirivate 
efforts. I do not wish to enter into the details of 
the rules, hut they are in ray opinion somewhat 
vague, and leave too much discretion in the 
hands of the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Ques. SO.— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i. e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any reli- 
gious principles that are taught or not taught in 
it ? 

Jns. /0O.— I am not prepared to say that the 
present educational system is based on a principle 
of strict religious neutrality, and when it is not so, 
it cannot be said to be one of practical neutrality. 
It is true that Ooveruraont professes perfect neu- 
trality in the instruction given in our schools and 
colleges, as well as in their management. But it 
has compromised its own policy by giving grants- 
in-aid out of revenues mostly contributed by 


Hindus and mubammadans to missionary schools, 
the avowed object of which is the subversion of 
the religions of the same Hindus and Muham- 
madans. It is true that the aid is given for pur- 
poses of secular education, but when the primary 
object of missionary schools is proselytism, the 
State practically assists in the promotion of that 
object with the money of those whose religion it 
is the aim of the missionary to subvert, though 
it is ostensibly given for secular education. I 
need not dwell on this question at length, as it 
was very fully and very ably argued by Sir John 
Peter Grant, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
when the proposal for the extension of grants-iu- 
aid to missiouary schools was first mooted. I 
would invite the attention of the Commission to 
Sir John Peter Grant^s minute on the subject. 

Ques. 21 . — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government schools and colleges for the 
education of their children ? How far is the com- 
plaint well founded that the wealthy classes do 
not pay enough for such education ? What is the 
rate of fees payable for higher education in your 
province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

An 8. 21 , — The bulk of those who resort to our 
English schools and colleges belong to the middle 
and lower classes. On this point valuable statistics 
were collected by the late Mr. Sutcliffe when ho 
was Principal of the Presidency- College. His 
enquiries were confined to the Presidency College, 
but what is true of this, the principal College of 
Bengal, is still more true of mofussil colleges and 
schools. Mr. Sutcliffe prepared the following 
return of parents and guardians of the pupils of 
the Presidency College according to monthly in- 
come 


Amount of monthly income. 

lat joar 
ClauH. 

2nd year 
Claaa. 

3rd year 
Clana. 

4th jm 
Claai. 

Ra, 5,000 and upwards 


1 

1 


„ 4,000 

„ 

leH* than 6,000 . 


1 

... 

... 

„ 9,m 


» „ 4,000 . . 

» 

2 

... 


„ 2,600 


M „ 8,000 . 

1 

1 

... 

i 

„ 1,1300 


„ „ 2,600 . 


... 

... 

1 

„ 1,600 


„ „ 2,000 . . 

2 

4 


... 

„ 1,(X)0 


1,600 . . 

6 

7 

"i 

4 

„ 800 


„ 1.000 . . 

6 

10 

3 

2 

„ 200 



e 

16 

6 

3 

100 


„ 200 , 
llelow Rl. loo , 

IS 

23 

6 

10 



M 

40 

10 

20 



Totii 

06 

105 

88 

41 


Mr. Sutcliffe made the following remarks upon 
the above table : '' It appears from the latter table 
that whilst less than 5 per cent, of our students 
belong to families with incomes of Rs. 2,000 a 
month and upwards, nearly 50 per cent, belong to 
families with incomes not exceeding Rs. 100 a 
month. These conclusions throw no discredit on 
these returns, for out of some 50 notoriously 
wealthy families resident in Calcutta and tlie 
suburbs, I find that only 4 or 5 aie represented in 
our class-rooms ; whilst the holders of junior 
and souior scholarships belong almost entirely 
to families with incomes of less than Rs. 200 
a month. An analysis of the list of scholars, 
made when these tables were drawn up, 
showed that 25 per cent, of the students were 
de})endent upon their scholarships for defraying 
their college expenses.^' It is to be regretted that 
the heads of Mr. Sutcliffe^s table were not followed 
in subsequent returns, and by reducing the diffe- 
rent heads into a small number, the value of the 
returns as indices to the condition of the school- 
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going population lias Leon groaily n^ntralieed. By 
lumping Ks. 2iKI with Us. 9,900 ami removing the 
money test altogether from the lower classes, facts 
have not Leon allow’ed to come out as eonspieuous 
as they should ; mw’ertheless there is ample evi- 
dence to show that there has hecu no material 
change in this respect of late. ^Ir. Croft, in his 
Import for 18/8-79, furnishes the following tahlc 
showing the social position of pupils in various 
classes of schools: — 


Clast of acboole. 

upper 
( laua. 

Wi.Mlc 

OlUHS. 

Low or 

Hif'lier Englisli . 

. .a ,3 

071 

20 G 

Muiaio „ . 

. I 5 

46 t 

52 1 

MidUlo Vernacular 

. r2 

;u5 

(h:i 

LowT-r ,, 

* '2 

21T 

78 7 

rriiiinry „ 

•3 

13 5 

80 2 

Total of all scli(K)l9 

•5 

101) 

70-6 

Mr. Croft m likes the 

follow’ing 

remarks 

on the 


above: “In the returns of the previous year tlie 
percontages of the three classes were *5, *'27, and 
72*5 respectively. 'I'he great decrease in the 
number of middh'-class jmpils shown lu the present, 
returns arises from a now dellnitiou of the classes 
that has hocii introduced, the effect of uliich has 
been to transfer to tiie low^er class a large numi)er 
of pujtils liitheito returned as bclc/nging to the 
middle class. All sucirdetinilions are es.sentially 
arbitrary, but for the refui'iis of the prcseut year 
the following have been adopted : — 

‘‘ The ^ upper classes* include those whose income 
amoimU tolls. 10,000 a year, if derived from 
Goverumeut service, estates, or professions ; or to 
lls. 20,000 a year if derived frc»m trade. 

The ^middle classes* include tlnxe lielow the 
upper classes w'lio arc (1) oIUccis of (lovernment 
other than menial servants, constablc.s, and the 
like; (2) holders of realised jiroperty yielding an 
income of lls, 200 a year and upwards; (3) jwofes- 
sional men ; (4) merchants, banker.s, and large 
traders. 

The ' low’or classes’ include all who are not in- 
cluded in the other tw’o. 

Of the whole number of 571,202 lower class 
pupils, 349,885 are children of ciiltivjiting ryots, 
and 05,4'23 of small traders. Tliesc pro])ortioiis 
indicate the extent to wdiich the .system of piimary 
oducaticn is working for thebciiclit of the agricuU 
tural classes.” It is thus clear that the opulent 
classes do not to any appreciable* extent avail them- 
selves of the liiglier educational cslabli.'shrnents. 1 
wish the fact wore otlierwisc. AVhen the wealthy 
classes an.* so backward in giving their boy.s the 
benclii of high education, it is idlo to complain 
that tliey do not pay enough for such education. 
The following is a statement of the tuition fees 
charged in the Bengal colleges with a few excep- 
tions, regarding which I have no information, 
including Uovernnient, aided, and unaided col- 
leges 


Goveniinent Colleges— 


Prcpidency College . 

. 12 

Hwighly „ 

. 6 For Hindus. 

. 1 „ Muhmiitufidan.s. 

Dacca „ 

. 0 

Krislmagluir „ 

. 5 

Kajphahye „ 

. 3 

Cuttack „ 

. 4 

Chittagong „ 

. 3 

Midnapore „ 

. 5 

Calcutta Madrasa 

Bengal. 

. 1-4 annas. 


Ailh'd CJhges-~ Its, 

Free Cliurcli Institution . . 6 

. St. X.ivifi’-. . . 0 

(jiMunal AsM'iiibl^ 's Cullt y^o . 6 

Vuaidtd (\dU<}ts — 

XhMmpidit in Institution . 3 

Alt- 01 1 Colli*};o . . .3 

tMy „ ... 3 


I consider the Inilion foe in the Presidency 
College, which is l{.s'. 12 ])cr mensem, or R lit 
or £14-8 ]KM- annum, too hi^^li, having rci^ard to 
the means of tieisons who generally send 
tlu'ir bo\s to this college. According to Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s statement, out of a total of 200 juipils 
attending the Presidency college, nearly half of 
them, or 140, came from parents or guardians 
with incomes helow Us. 1(10 per mensem, ami 
on them a tuition fee of lbs. 12 for one boy 
cannot but press very liiird. The tuition fee 
is not of course the only eliargo; lioiiks, pn|M‘rs, 
and ollu'r appliances also cost a large sum ; some 
of the boys again have j/rivate tuitu's at 
home. If a ])aren(, has more than one hoy in 
school, the e<lucalional cxpimses tell very seriously 
on his resonrei's. Jjiving lias bocoim' very expen- 
sive all over Bengal, and most of (hose who gener- 
ally send their l»oys to our schools ami eolliges 
(ind it didieiilt to make two ends meet. Tlierc uie 
several itt'ins of growing expemliture which ono 
cannot avoid, such as cdiiealion, medical ion niider 
the Kuropean system, munieij^ai (.axes, mariiuge 
expenses, ami a hi;;li(T slandaid of comfort owing 
to the expanded idi'ns of living and health fostered 
hy extended e<i neat ion. A<ld to these item.s the 
fall in the value of the rnj)ee. The result is that 
the middle clas.si's y lio jiatroniso the scliools and 
colh'ges liv(‘ from hand to month. The very fact 
that tile native colleges in Calcutta do not charge 
inoia* than om^-fourth of (he fee It'vicd in the 
Pr(*sidency (’ollcge, shows liou' heavy is tlie fee- . 
rate of the latter. I am told that hy a recent 
staliit<5of (lu? Univi'rsity of Oxford its doors are 
open to all for the almost muniiial fee (minimum) 
of £3-11) per annum (I have not myself s/um this 
statute), while tlu* fee-rate in the. I’resideney Col- 
b‘ge in Calcutta is, ns already stall'd, £1 4-S.?, jicr 
anmiin, and in (ho inofussil colleges £(> per 
annum. 

Q/(es. 22 . — Can you adduce any insfaiieo of a pro- 
pi ictary nehool or college supjmrtcd I'lit irely by fees ? 

A/iS. 22 , — There are several proprietary colleg(‘s 
and schools in C'aleultiv which are supported entire- 
ly hy fees, such as the Metropolitan Institution 
whieh teaclies up to the B.A, .‘'taiidard, the Albert 
ami City (’olleges which teach up to the First Arts 
standard, (lie Oriental Seminary, the seliool depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan In-stitutioii, the Sam 
Bazaar branch of that institiilion, the Training 
Academy ami tlie Presidency Si'liorJ, whieh teach 
up to (he Kntranee stamlard. There are also other 
proprietary seliools in Calculi a which are self- 
supporting. The circunistances of the jtcoplc in 
llie mofus.sil are not such as to justify the infereneo 
that such results will be possible there for many 
years to come. 

23 , — Is it in yom* o})iiiion ]>ossi]>le for a 
non-(jovcrnrnent institution of the higher order 
to become iiillneiitial and stable when in diiect 
competition with a similar (lovermnent institu- 
tion ? If so, under w'bat conditions do you con- 
eider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 . — I do not sec any reason why a non- 
Government institution of the higher order, if 
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well nianaf];‘ 0 (l, should not liocome influential and 
stable when in direct coin petition with a Govem- 
incnt institution. The Metropolitan Institution, 
managed by that distinguished and veteran Ediiea* 
tioniHt, Pundit Kswar Chunder Vidyasagara, is a 
notable instance in point. It began as an entrance 
school, then became a second grade college, after- 
waids developed itself into a full-fledged B.A. or 
1st grade college, and lias now added the Law 
(dasscs. Its progress has been steady and continu- 
ous. Two coiiditnuis are ueceH.sary for success — 
demand for the article supplied and good manage- 
ment. 

Qu€8, 24 , — Ts the cause of liiglier education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24 . — I do not tliink tliat the cause of high 
education in this province is injured by unhealthy 
competition. As in other alluirs of life, so in 
education, competition seems to help, and not to 
injure, the progress of education, and my convic- 
tion is that there is a great want of competition 
and want of adequate su])ply. It is un(|iicstiou- 
ahle that the domaud for higli education is in- 
creasing, but tlie Government is not keeping pace 
with it, and private enterprise has not come for- 
ward to meet it adequately. The Government of 
Bengal, in its Kesoliitioii on the last Education 
Keport, says: ^‘Tho demand for collegiate educa- 
tion has com|iclh‘d the Government to provide 
additions to the probssorial staff. This demand 
is a growing one, and it is, in Sir Ashley EdeiPs 
opinion, impossible that Governmeut can keep 
pace with this growing demand.'’^ 

Qiies, 2 ^>. — Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 

Aus. 2^). — GeiK^rally educated natives in this 
provinc(‘ liiid remunerative employment, hut tlie 
licld is limited. The graduates of the University 
are now belter cncourag(‘d than (hey used to be 
before, but 1 think tlioy ought to have priority of 
consideration in all cases. Under any circum- 
stances the prospects of the graduates arc fairly 
assured for inaiiy years to come, and it is not 
necessary to sja’culale on that point, much less 
artilieially to retard the j^rogress of intellectual 
amelioration by placing diHiculties in the way. 
d'he cas(‘ IS diUbrcnt wuth regaid to (hose who are 
plucked or obliged to drop lli('ir studies before at- 
taining a degree. The mimher of these bears 
an nnlioalthy relation to that of graduates, and 
they are necessarily discontented. For them 
technical education and the iiidusl rial w’alks of life 
should 1)0 luado more readily accessible. Butin no 
civilised country is education cheeked to pre- 
vent failures, and the ease should not bo different 
in India. 

Qurw 26 . — Is the instruction im])arted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

A ns. 26 — I am constrained to say that the 
instruction imparted in secondary schools under 
the present system is not ealeulated to store the 
minds of those wdio do not pursue their studies 
further with useful and praetical information to 
the desired extent. For my part I think that no 
student can understand or appreeinte English 
literature properly wlio does not know something 
about the elassic lands of Greece and Rome. But 
I believe, w-ith a few exceptions here and there, 


the Histories of Greece and Rome are riot taught 
in secondary schools, far less general history. 
The students are instructed in prose, but sufficient 
attention is not paid to poetry. In fact, poetry 
is excluded from the Entrance course. Book-keep- 
ing and letter-writing, which would be of the 
greatest use to the student in after-life, are not 
taught at all. Even spelling is not well done ; 
correct pronunciation is not generally attended to, 
while English translation and English composition 
are neglected ; handwriting is not also cultivated. 
The student who does not go beyond the secondary 
school can neither read nor write, nor speak 
English correctly. I am of opinion that if En- 
trance candidates were passed on what is called 
the pass-average including all sulijects, the sfudent 
would feel greater liberty of action, and the evils 
of the hard-and-fast rules of University examina- 
tions would be lessened, 

Ques, 27 , — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance ex- 
amination of the University? If so, are you of 
Oj>inion that tliis (‘ircumstance impairs the practi- 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
* the requirements of ordinnry life ? 

Am, 27, — Yes, the University system is a dead- 
level system, and tends to reduce all educational 
institutions to one dull uniformity. The aim of 
all schools is to pass students at the matriculation, 
and ‘^pass^^ therefore is the watchword of pupils, 
teachers, managers, inspectors, and all concerned. 
And ^^pass^^ has also become the passing signal 
in the native matrimonial market. All efforts are 
therefore concentrated upon this sole point— cram 
the student anyhow, but pass he must. Woe 
betide him who cannot pass ! At one time many 
of the colleges coniu'ctcd with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge did not reijnire .any matriculation examina- 
tion. A ccrtiliciile from any M.A., giving his 
opinion that the candidate had sutlicient element- 
ary knowledge to benefit by collegiate education 
sufliced for admission. Of late a preliminary ex- 
amination has hcou introduced, but it is of a 
general and su))erlieial character. The same I 
believe i.s the case at Bomljay, where at the last 
matriculation 1,100 candidates out of a total of 
1,450 or 1,400 passed. In Bengal, however, the 
test is severe by rule, and made much more so by 
examiners. In short, every ohstach* is put in the 
way of many candidates [)assing, and the annual 
slaughter of innocents is fright ful, The examina- 
tion is, moreover, of a very technieal nature, and 
the character of education necessarily becomes 
healthy in the schools. Real education is neces- 
sarily sacrificed to the examining test of the 
University. But the whole blame does not rest 
with the University. The University has laid 
down a certain test ; it is, I think, the fault of the 
Education Department that in secondary schools 
it allows sound healthy instruction for the require- 
ments of ordinary life to be sacrificed for mere effect.. 

28 , — Do you think that the number of 
pupils ill secondary schools, who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Examination, 
is unduly largo when compared with the require- 
ments of the country ? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest? 

Am, 28 . — I do not think the number of can- 
didates for the University Entrance Examination 
is unduly large, and any attempt to check it would, 
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in tny opinion, bean attempt io check intellectual 
enlightenment, I utterly fail to j)ci‘ceive how 
primary education becomes good univei-sully and 
a little higher amount an evil, or unnecessary 
beyond a certain limit. The education under 
notice is general, and not technical. In the latter 
case the supply should, to a certain extent, be re- 
gulated by the requirements of the country ; the 
country could not supply work for more than a 
certain number of tailors or carpenters ; but with 
regard to the former, it would be absurd to say 
the country requires a certain miinlicr of men to 
be enlightened and no more, The phrase “ re- 
quirements of the country ” has not been defined, 
and I do not clearly understand what is implied 
by it. If it means, as I take it, the number of 
persons who can fitul suitable appointments, it 
reduces knowledge to the same rank with carpen- 
try or bricklaying, and no sound educationist 
would estimate the value of liberal education with 
such a measure. Certain it is, the Honourable 
the Court of Directois, in their Education Des- 
patch of 185 1, which is justly regarded us the 
Education Charter of India, did not lay down any 
such condition for the extension of education. 
Tliey took a broad and statesmanlike view of the 
subject. They wrote: It is one of our most 
sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, 
of conferring upon the natives of India those 
vast moral and material bl('ss.iiigs which flow from 
the general diffusion of useful knowlcdge.^^ 
‘‘This knowledge will teach the natives of India 
the marvellous results of the employment of 
labour and capital ; rouse them to emulate us in 
the development of the vast resources of their 
country ; guide them in their oflbrls, and gr.v 
dnally, but certainly, confer upon them all the 
advantages wliich accompany the healthy increase 
of wealth and commerce.^^ “ We must emjdia- 
tically declare that the education which we desire 
to see extended in India is that which lias for its 
object the dilFusion of the improved Arts, Science, 
Philosophy, and Lit<Tature of Europe ; in short, 
of European knowledge/^ “ In any general 
system of education, the Englisli language should 
be taught where there is a demand for it; hut 
such instruction should always he comliined with 
a careful attention to the study of the vernacular, 
and with such general instruction as can he con- 
veyed through that language. We look there- 
fore to the English language and to the Vernacu- 
lar languages of India together as the media for 
the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our 
desire to see them cultivated together in all 
schools in India of sufficiently high class to main- 
tain a schoolmaster possessing the requisite quali- 
fications.^^ . . . “ Schools whose object should ho to 
provide move opportunities tliaii now exist for the 
acquisition of such an improved education as will 
make those who possess it more useful members 
of society in every condition of life shall exist in 
every district in India.” . . . “ We include in this 
class of institutions those which, like the zilla 
schools in Bengal, . . . use the English language 
as the chief medium of instruction, as well as 
others of an inferior order such as the Gov- 
ernment vernacular schools in the Bombay 
Presidency, whose object is to convey the highest 
class of instruction which can now he ^ught 
through the medium of the vernacular lan- 
guages.” “Such a system as this, placed in .all 
its degrees under efficient inspection, beginning 
with the humblest elementaiy instruction, and 


ending with the University test of a liberal educa- 
tion, tlie best students in each class of schools 
being encouraged by the aid allorded them towards 
obtaining a superior education, by means of such a 
system of seludarsliips as we shall have to describe, 
would, we firmly believe, impart life and energy to 
education in India, and lead to a gradual hut steady 
extension of its henelits to all classes of ‘the people.” 
The Honourable Court thus concluded : “Although 
we are fully aware that the meaMiies we have now 
adopted will involve in the end a much larger ex- 
penditure upon odiieation from the revenues of 
India, or, in other words, from the taxation of the 
people of India, than is at present so applied, we are 
convinced, with Sir Thomas Munro, in words used 
m.any years since, that any exj>eiise which may he 
incurred for this oljject will be amply rejiaid by the 
improvement of the enuiitiy ; for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge is iiiseparahly followed by more 
orderly habits, by increasing industry, by a taste 
for the comforts of life, by exertion to aoijuire 
them, and by tin* glowing prosperity of the people.” 
The question of regulating the supply of any class 
of schools “ according to tlie i‘e(|uircmcnts of the 
Country,”— tluit is to say, nccoidiiig to its capacity 
to absorb the activity and energy of those turned 
out of the educational mill, was not even thought 
of by the autln)rs of tin* Education Dcsj)alch, and 
it woiiM he, in my o))inion, in direct contravention 
(ff that dcs]>alch and subversive of all juiiicijilc.s 
of sound etliicatioii toimjiart such a doetnne in the 
educational policy of Government. 

Qua, "/K — What systtun j)rcvails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scliolarships ; and have 
you any remaiks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially ad ministered as 
between Government and aided seliools? 

Ana* 20 . — The system of seholarsliips is, 1 
think, based on fair priiieijdes, and is carried out 
in a fair spirit. I would, however, give more 
scholarships to primary schools in ordcu* to help 
pupils of these sehoolslogo up for higher education. 

(lues, 30 . — Is Municipal siqiport at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether lielong- 
ing to missionary or other bodies ; and how far 
is tills support likely to he permanent? 

Ans, 30 . — In a few instances 1 h(*lievo muni- 
cipal support i.s given to grant-in-aid si'hools, hut 
i eaiinot say whet her they are extended to seliools 
maintained by missionury bodies. I have already 
said that in my opinion miuiieipal funds ought 
to he relieved of the charge of education. 

Ques, 31 . — Docs the Uiiiversily curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or arc special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 51.— Yes, the Universily euruVuInm 
affords a sufficient amount of teaching to qualify 
young men for tcaclierships, hut it do(‘s not afford 
the necessary special practical Iraining for the pur- 
pose. It is desirable, therefore, tliat those who 
wish to take to the task of tuition should learn 
the art. I would recommend that a teacher before 
appointment should serve as an apprentice m some 
school for six months for practical training. 

Ques. 32 . — What is the system of scIhxjI In- 
spection pursued in your province? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 . — The inspeetional staff coi^isls of (1) 
the Divisional Inspectors, (il) As.si' Unit or Joint 
Ins|)Cctoi‘S, (8) the Deputy In Kjieclor, whose imme- 
diate duty is the personal inspection of secondary 
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r^IiooIk, a!i(l wlioso "onpral duly is tlie supervision 
over the Hiipcrvision of primary schools hy Siih- 
1 fisj)i (.'tors, (I-) Sul)-Tnsj)('otor.s wliosupervisci the ])ri- 
iiKiry schools, and (5) chief or sirdai\( 7 «no?, who visit 
ill. li^^vnous scliools within a |>ivon circle, and wlu) 
soDictirncs (joiphinc tuition with inspection. Tlie 
si'slcin of inspection is thus well ordered and ela- 
horate, hut, I douht whether the practical results are 
coiniucnsurate with the ex])en8es incurred or satis- 
factory. It is doul>tful whether many a school re- ' 
c(‘ives iH'^^ular visits from any of tin* Insjx.'ctors dur- 
jiiS^Mhe year ; hut even when the visit is made, it is 
loo formal, and tho'^e eoncerned with the school try 
to ji^et u[) a sh(jw. If schools flourish, I may say'tliey 
do so m spite of inspection. The Inspectors audit 
the iicdounls of aided school'!, hut this may well 
he deh‘;^ate(l to distiiet and suh-di visional hoards, 
which are in conteniplation. If these hoards he 
const itiiled, they may In; char; 4 'ed with the 
maii:i} 4 'emeut (d* the district hi<,di schools, and- the 
supci vision of the workin*^^ of the aided schools 
and the priinary scdiools. As T have already said, 

I would entrust the direct siipcriutendenee of the 
jirimary schools to the villa^’c panehayat, and 
would place at the disposal of the district hoard 
ail Inspector, say, on Ks. 300 a month, and one 
or two Siih*lns]>eelors under him on lls, fj() a 
month ea(di. The aeeouiits heiucf audited at the 
otliee (d' the disliiet hoard, the inspeetin«f staff 
will 1)(‘ nditjved of this work. The inspection neinl 
not he in nuniorienl order; the Inspectors should 
visit s(dio(ds at random, without previous notice or 
wiirniii;,^ and lake them unawares, and concentrate 
thidr atti'iition upon schools which most require 
lookin^^ aft('r. At j)resent the cost of inspection 
conies to more than i lakhs per annum, or a little 
over one-hairth of the total net exjienditure to 
(j()vernmciit on education in the province, but ac- 
cordiii;;’ to my estimate it may be reduced to at 
least lialf the present amount. 

Qnes. -Vo. — Can you sn^''^n'st any method of se- 
ouiin; 4 * edieient^ viduntary agency in the work of 
in-ju'ction and examination ? 

Jus. y >‘). — I have already sn^i;';,''csted that tlic 
villa^'c pamdiavii should bo utiliNi'd for the super- 
vision (d’ vilhii^’c or priinary schools, and that dis- 
tiict hoauis may he established for tlie cinitrol of 
lh(‘ <;tnieral eduealional establishments in each 
dial ’.let. 

Qj(es. 3 i — How far do you consider the text- 
books in us(‘ in all sehoids suitable? 

Jus. ol. — d'hoie is no uniformity in the use of 
text-b(H)lvs in our schools. There is considerable 
eoinplaint under this head, llook-makiu" has 
become a trade, particularly with persons connected 
with the Education Depaitinent, and as slif-ht 
alteratuMis or additions lead to fresh editions, 
sehoobhooks have become expensive. What the 
(ddest brother has road, the youiig(\st brother can- 
not use ; each must have a fresh edition, even if I 
the same hook bo used. Tersoiial inlluence goes a 
<;roat way in determining the adoption of a school- 
book ; merit is therefore not always taken into 
consideration, 

Ques. oJ. — Are the present arrang-cments of 
the Education Department in regard to examin- 
ations or text-books, or in any other way, such 
as unnceossanly interfere with the free develop- 
ment of private institutions? Do they in any 
wise tend to cheek the development of natural 
(diaraclor and ability, or to interfere with the pro- 
duction of a useful vernacular literature ? 


Jtis. 3o.—rl cannot say that the present arrange- 
ments of the Education Dejiaitrnent in regard to 
examination or text-hooks, or in any other way, 
arc such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of jirivate institutions. But the 
mode of selection of hooks is not such as to exer- 
cise a healthy inlluence on vernacular literature. 

; ^riieix* is a Text-Book Committee, composed of 
I excellent men ; hut if their opinion be not followed 
in piaeiice, it is a mockery to keep on such a 
cominiitee. 1 am told that the choice of sidiool- 
books ])raetieally de])ejuls upon the likes and dis- 
lik<*s, synijiathies and anti[)atljies, of Inspectors 
and their advisers. Smdi a liist-and-loosc system 
cannot but have a bad etTeet upon vernacular 
autborsliij) and vernaenlar literature. I think the 
grant-in-aid rules should insist that such books 
shall be introduced into aided seheu^ls as may be 
approved by the Text- Book Committee. 

Ques. oO . — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, wdiat parts can, in your opinion, he most 
effectively laken by the State and by other agencies? 

Jus. oi). — 1 have already partly answered this 
(piestion. In a eountiy silnaied as India is, the 
Slate must have direct eonneelion with education. 
I am of opinion that it should keep in its own 
hands collegiate and primary education, and leave 
secondary education to tin; operation of the grant- 
in-aid pnneipie as far as practicable. 

Ques. 37 , — WhatedTeet do yon think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schoidsor colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com- 
bination for local purposes? 

Ans, 37 , — Even Bengal, which is comparatively 
more advanced than the other previnees in the 
matter ot education, is not prepared to admit of 
the withdrawal ol Government to any large extent 
from the direct manageini'iit of schools and col- 
leges. Such withdrawal would he synonymous 
with a sad falling oif in the standard of education 
in the country. In the mofiissil few colleges 
would he replaced, and the high schools would 
cease to he higli schools. I am far from admitting 
that the Government seliools and colleges are 
porftxd. There are many grave defects in them ; 
but such as they are, they are better than most 
jirivato schools and colleg(‘s, and they help to 
maintain the ellieiency of private institutions by 
serving as models. Take them away, and the 
sjdrit of economy, lax supervision, inetliciont 
teaeh(*rs, absence of modtds, and llfty other causes, 
would conspire to lower the standaul of judvate 
institutions. Take, for instance, the Presidency 
Collegia As it is situate in the capital, it is open 
to keen oonijietition. There are no less than three 
aided colleges, and one unaided college, directly 
under native management, which teach up to the 
B.A. standard, and two unaided eid leges, also 
under native management, which teach up to the 
First Arts standard, and let the number of 
students on the rolls of the Presidency College 
shows no decline. Evc^n suppo'';ing that 25 per 
cent, of the students of this college are scholar- 
ship-holders, it is open to tlicm to go to any 
college they may like, for scholarships are tenable 
in all colleges without distinction, and yet they 
prefer to stick to the Presidency College. Take 
away the Presidency College, and competition 
• will at once cease; the private colleges will deteri- 
orate, and the cause of education will guffur» 
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There are, in mj opinion, certain advantages in 
favour of the Presidency College which are entitled 
to special consideration. The arrangements in the 
private colleges for the literary course are certain- 
ly good; but as regards the missionary colleges, 
there is the ever-present diawba(;k of the reli- 
gious element; and as regards the native col- 
leges, English is taught by native professors. 1 
have always been of opinion that English is 
best taught by an Englishman, just as Hengali 
is best taught by a Bengali, it being understood 
that the teacher or professor is himself thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. There arc in works 
of English literature idioms, turns of phrases and 
expressions, allusions to English scenes, customs, 
manners, and events, whicdi may be best explaiiH‘d 
by an Englishman. English pronunciation and 
intonation are also of much iinprtauce, and can 
be best taught by a properly qualilied Englishman. 
I have already stated that the j>rivate colleges in 
Calcutta are well managed ; hut the native col- 
leges cannot afford to maintain highly paid 
English professors for instruction in English, 
while the missionary colleges are shunned by 
those who can afford to pay higher fees. The 
maintenance of a Government college for tliose who 
wish to learn English from the foiintain source, 
and are willing to j)ay for the dear article, is there- 
fore a necessity. But there are other reasons why 
the Presidency College requires Government sup- 
))ort. There are no arrangements in the private 
colleges for instruction in I lie B or Science course, 
and these colleges cannot afford to provide for un 
expensive machinery for that purpose. Then tlie 
candidates for the M.A. examination receive in 
the Presidency College a kind of help which they 
cannot get elsewhere. All these considerations, 1 
submit, require the inaiutenance of the Piesidency 
College by Government. But even the Ih’csidency 
College on its present footing does not provide for 
instruction in all branches of the Science course, 
such as Botany, Zoology, Geology, Min(‘ralogy, 
&c. A Government college should make liberal 
provision for those sciences, but it is not dom*. 
In the mofussil colleges the shortcomings in this 
respect are more glaring,and, as far as tlie students 
at tending those colleges are concerned, the option 
of taking the B or Science course practically 
remains a dead letter from want of adequate 
arrangements for instruction. The scale of reinn- 
neration given to the profe^8ors in the Presidency 
College is far too high, and the number of working 
hours assigned to them, until lately, was ridicu- 
lously low. for instance, three professors have 
lately taken leave, but their places have not been 
tilled up, their work being carried on by other 
nrofessors. This lact shows that at least these 
three professors were suiplusage when they were 
oil the staff. The Presidency College corresponds 
with the College Department of the late Hindu 
College, and if the expenses of the two were com- 
pared the difference would be literally stunning. 
In the general report of piildic instruction, Bengal, 
for 1S50*51 1 tind the following return of the 
College Department of the Hindu College : — 


NaiiicH. Designallun. Salary, 

Ba. a. p. 

E, Kd(]. . Priticipiil . . . 600 0 0 

V. L Km]. . Pr(if<'8sor of Mntht’ma’ioH 3O0 0 0 

•f. Rone, Em I . . Pri)fc»»or (if Survey inp . 106 10 6 

J, SutfliHo, Esij. . ProfvBSor of Natural Piii- 

lostipliy . . . 5o0 0 0 


Total . 1,506 10 6 j 


But the gross expenditure of the Presidency Col- 
lege was in 1880-81 its. 1,09,597 I The total 
monthly expenditure of the College Department of 
the Hindu College was Ks. 1,500 in 1850; the 
Principal of tlie Presidency College now alone 
receives a salary of Ks. I,5(i0. Of course the cir- 
cumstances of the Presidency Colk‘ge differ fr(Mii 
those of the Hindu College. The number of stu- 
dents alttMiding the former being very inueh 
larger, a corresponding profc&sorial staff must be 
entertained ; then ibc B or Seienee eoursc r(‘(|nin‘s 
a good staff of professors and a well-^loivd labo- 
ratory ; hut in my opinimi not a little of the 
ditferenee in the cost shown al)o\e is due to the 
high scale of salaries now paid tt» the pnd’essors in 
the Government colleges. 1 miisl eonfess (hat 
the gentlemen who formerly used to constitute the 
professorial staff of onr colleges udvnot a whit 
inferior to their sureessors, — some (d* them were, 
indeed, men of rare ability and European repul a- 
tioii, and yet they were eoiiteiit with salaries of 
Ks. ()li0, Ks. 500^ and Ks. 800 a month. 01 eomse 
in tliese days the rujiee has gone down in value, 
and the prices of provisions have risen, but the 
scale on whicdi the salaries of the Educational 
officers have been raised is not in my opinion war- 
ranted by the exigeiieie^ of the servi<-0. 'flieseiile 
has evidently been drawn up on a false analogy 
with the salaries of the Covenanted (hvil Servne, 
the highest paid service in the civilised w'oild. 
To regulate salaries on that model is to n‘gulate 
tliom on the most extravagant model J)os^ihle. 
Apart, however, from lliat (piestion, the functions 
of the two classes of officers are so widely different 
that a fair comparison cannot be made betweiui (he 
two. If the (joveriiment wishes lo reduce (he 
cost of high education, it ought to revise tln^ sala- 
ries of the higher grades of the i'Mueatioii siM'viee. 

It is observable that some of (he professors of the 
Presidency College an* plnralists ; when (Ik* Ednea- , 
tion Department pays full salary to a person, it has 
a right to his full time, or to elaini a lull day^ 
work; but when ])art of it is devoted to other 
work, surely a corresponding deduction ought to 
he made from the full salary given. Hut Iheic 
is not a single case in which such deduction has 
been made. In my ojiinioii,! repeat, the time has 
not arrived for Government to w'ilhdraw fiom the 
direct nianagcmciit of the col]ig«‘s. Eviui in 
(ailcutta, where tliere are so many private eollegis 
in existence, the maintenance of tin.* IVesideiiev 
Colli*g(; is neecKsary on spoeiiil grounds. ] do not 
think that the inaintenanec ol the (io\(o‘nineiif 
colleges at all retards the growtli of self-reliance 
and eoml'inatioii for local pur[)Oses, In the molus- 
sil there are not elements for successful private 
competition w-ith Government colleges. In Cab 
cutta there is eertainly much room for such coin- 
petition, and private com)>etii ion has llourivlicd 
without detriment to the Presidency College. As 
for schools, I have already said that the Govcrii- 
nicnt ought to keep in its own hands the j)rimarv 
schools, supei intended by village j'anehayats, and 
to adninistcr the secondary schools thnaigh the 
grant-in-aid system. 

Que^, 38 . — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large exbuit from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appro- 
bend that the standard of instiuctioii in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
80, what ineasureK would \ou suggest in order to 
prevent tliis result ? 
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Jus. I liave already said that in iny opi- 
nion the time Iian not arrived for Government to 
withdraw Iroin the direct rnanaj^ement of collofjes 
ami scIiooIh. The standard of education will, I 
r.}ar, deteriorate, particularly as the private colleges 
III Oalciitta have not tlie means and appliances for 
iii-limtion in the Bor S<;i(‘nee course wliich the 
Ihv.^ideney (v\)llegc lias. While on this subject, 

I would recommend that faeililies he given to 
iidenls of private colleges to attend the Science 
b eliiri's III the Bresideney College. 

39 . — Docs (Icllnite instruction in duty 
and tin; principles of moral conduct occupy any 
jdaee* in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this sul)jc*ct ? 

Jus. 39 . — Moral lessons are inculcated in the 
hooks taught in the Government schools and col- 
lege's, and no teacher can expound them without 
lm[)r^'s«^illg them upon the minds of liis pupils.- 
But at the same tiiue 1 must say that delinite 
instruction in duty ami the principles of moral 
conduct do not occupy any recognised place in the 
course' of the day. 1 would ivcommeiid the pre- 
paration of a special primer on this subject, con- 
taining not only lessons on principles of moral 
conduct, hut also an exposition of our duties as 
suhjccts of the State. It wouM also lie well for 
the tcaclu'r to give' some lessons on manners. In 
olden d.^ys every native family of standing n-'Cel 
to havi' a muiishi to give h'ssons on manners. 
SoiiK'timcs the chh'is ol the house used to teacli 
maniii'i's to the younger rnemhers of it, 

V//C.V. 99 , — Are any stejis taken for promoting 
tin' physical well-heing of students in llie schools 
or colK'gi's in \our province? Have you any sug- 
m'vtions to make on tlie subject? 

Ana, ‘19 — Physical instruction is given in many 
of niir schools, hut it is generally in the modt'in 
lliii()|'caii sf \le. I would have animal eomjx'titive 
e\hihitioiis in each district ami the award of 
j)ri/cs for tin' eiK’ouragcmcnt of physical education, 
fyhfts. 11 — Is there indigenous instrnetion for 
girls 111 the province with ^wliich you are ac- 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character? 

Alls. It — Indigenoua instruction for girls is of 
a rudimentary character. It does not even com- 
jirise Hie tliK'o It^s in all cases. It seldom goes 
Le\oud reading and writing*. 

(Jfff's. Jt? — What progress has hcen made by the 
(lepartiiu'iit in instit'iting schools for girls ; and 
what is the cluu.acter of the instruction imparte in 
them? What improvements can you suggest? 

Arts. 99 . — Bemale education has certainly made 
some progres's in Bengal under the fostering care 
of (he Mdiication Depaitment, and also under the 
inlliiciice of the zenana missions. There are, how- 
ever, --erious drawbacks to any marked success in 
tliis respect: the social institutions of the people 
arc in the way of any great advance, and until a 
change is effected in them it is hopeless to make 

Cross-examination of tk 

Bn Mr. Browning. 

Q. 1 . — You have contrasted the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom on college education in 
England and Ireland with the expenditure of tlic 
Goveiimiont of India in Bengal, and you have said 
that you do not think the aid now given to gurus 
in aidi'd primary schools to be suHieient. Am I 
to understand that you think the Goveriimeut of 


female education a complete success. On the one 
hand, any attempt to tamper with the customs of 
the country ciinnot but make the community rebel 
against it; and on the other, change in those 
customs must ho effected if education is to he 
effective. In my opinion, the policy to he fol- 
lowed is one of conciliation and not coercion. 

Qnes. 43. — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43, — Mixed schonls, where hoys and girls 
mix together for purposes of education, are repug- 
nant to Oriental ideas of modesty, (h'cency, and 
propriety. Under the best of circumstances they 
cannot hut lead to serious evil. 

44 , — What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

A ns. 44. — Female normal schools would cer- 
tainly be the best training grounds for female 
teachers for female schools. But according to the 
cn.stoins of the country respectable Hindu ladies 
cannot he expictcd to leave the zenana and under- 
take tutorial work. 

Qnes. 43 . — Are the grants to girls* schools 
laiger in ainouni and given on le.ss onerous terms 
than thohC to lioys’ schools j and is the distinction 
Millicicully marked ? 

Jns. 43. — Yes, the grants to girls* schools aie 
geiK'rally lark'd' in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms than those to hoys* schools, and the 
dislinction made is .suHiciontly marked, 

Quf’^. 43 . — In the promotion of female education, 
wliat share has already lieeii taken by Eurojiean 
ladii'S ; and how far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in t ln.s caii.so ? 

A ts. 43. — I'hiropoan ladies actuated by religious 
motives take an active iutt*re.st in the cause of 
female education in this country, but orthodox 
Hindus do not look with a favoiirahlo eye upon 
the religious element in tindr efforts. 

Qnas, 47 . — What do you regard as (he chief 
(h'feets, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that ex[)erieiice has brought to light in 
the cduealional system as it lias been bitheito 
.•idmimstered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for tlie remedy of such defects ? 

A ns. 47 . — For my part I imnsidcr it a cardinal 
(h'fcct in the proseiit system of education that, 
while it teaches too many subjects, the knowledge 
imparted is more siiperlieial than deep. It is, 
howi'ver, a moot (|uestion whether there should he 
more surface than dejith. Then English compo- 
sition, as a rule, is neglected. No means or appli- 
ances are provided for leelinical or practical edu- 
cation except the Sihpore Engineering College, 
and our educated youths have therefore no inde- 
[lendent opening for earning their livelihood, 
The want of sympathy between the teachers and 
jjiipils, particularly in tlie colleges, is deplorable. 
Some of tlie professors of the Presidency College, 
I am told, hardly know their pupils by face, mueli 
less by name. '1 he remedies for tliese defects are 
obvious. 

5 Hon. Kristodas Pal. 

India should spend larger sums on both higlier and 
primary education in this country than they now 

S^KUld ? 

A. /.-Yes. 

Q. 2. — Would such increased expenditure 
imply increased taxation ? 

A. 2. — If the Government properly hus- 
banded its resources there should not be any 
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necessity for increased taxation. I am op[)oso<.l to 
spwial taxation for educational purposes. 

Q, 5. — Are tbe jLjurus now inhabitants of the 
villages in which their schools are situated ? 

J. 3. — Not in all cases. 

Q. 4, — In your answer to question £7 you 
have said that the Educational Department sacri- 
fice sound healthy instruction for mere effect. lu 
what way is this done? 

A, 4 * — I do not mean the Educational De- 
partment — I mean the school authorities; they 
attempt to secure good results at the University 
examinations without caring for substantial edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. P. KanganadaMubaliar. 

Q. — Is your objection to municipalities being 
charged with the support and management of 
schools based entirely on linancial grounds? 

ii/.— I liave already said that district boards 
should have charge of education, and municipal 
boards are supcriluous for the purpose of super- 
vision. 

By Dr. Jean. 

Q. I. — In your answer to question 2^ you 
have mentioned several schools as self-supporting; 
would you tell me the reason why they receive no 
grant from Government^. Js it becaii.so they never 
applied for it, or because, having ap[)lied, they 
were i of used ? 

A, 1. — I'hey did not apply for a grant. 

Q. 5.— A re such schools, however, under the 
control of Government? 

A. 2 . — They arc not. 

Q. 3, — You Inive said in your answer to ques- 
tion 32 that Inspectors should take pupils and 
masters unawares. Would you extend the measure 
to middle and high schools ? 

A. S , — I would apply the measure only to 
mofussil schools. 

Q. 'I.— When the inspection lakes ])lacc hut 
once a year, and bears niton all the matters taught 
in tlie course of the year, should not the Ins])cctor 
rather give notice of his visit several months in 
advance ? 

A, 4.-— I should rather say no. 

By Mr. Croft. 

Q.— You have stated that, under the sj^stem 
of payment by results, the average grant to pri- 
mary schools is Rs. 10 a year, and you advocate a 
minimum grant of Rs, 60 a year. Have you 
regarded the financial bearing of that proposal. 


couBhlering that tlic present giant for primary 
education i« 6 lakhs a year, and do you think that 
the increastHl ex|)eiiditin’e could l)e met from tlu; 
present resources of Government? 

A, — Yes, I have fully considered that point. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Dlackbtt. 

Q , — Is the whole edueational system as at 
present administered one in which a school or 
college has no advantage or di.Nad vantage with 
respect to receiving (JovernniCnt aid from any 
religious priueiplcs that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

A , — It is; there is uo distinction made at 
present. 

By THE Rev. Mr. Mellbr. 

Q. /. — You refer with ai)pr()Vid to the large 
provision for higher education in the United 
Kingdom ; would not the policy of aiding, luit not, 
directly managing, colleges which has pniduccd 
such good effects in Rritaiii produce similar effects 
in jiroviding amply for the higlux education of 
Bengal ? 

A. /. — As already explained, both as regards 
Caleiilta and the mofussil, the time for carrying 
out that policy has not yet come. 

Q, 2 , — Do you thinlv that when the projier 
time arrives the policy followed in regard toliiglier 
education in Biitain will also be the best for Ben- 
gal ? 

A* 2 , — I cauT be a prophet. 

By THE President. 

Q. — You say that the grants to gurus or 
teachers of primary schools should be increased, 
and tiiat tbe grants-iu-ald to socoinlary and higher 
class schools should also be increased. At the 
same lime you .«:iy that the sums expended iqion 
colleges under direct Government management 
cannot be curtailed. May we take it, then that 
your deliberate opinion is that the general ex})end- 
iturc of public money upon education must be 
largely increased, if education is to be put on a 
satisfactory footing? 

A . — That is my deliberate opinion. I also 
wMi to add that if tbe (iovornment, instead of 
surrendering three millioiw of revenue by th(‘ last 
Budget, had retained one-lhird of it, and applic'd 
it to tlie purposes of education, tlien' would have 
been no lack of funds for that purpose. In Ben- 
gal, for example, the seventy lakhs of salt duty 
which have becMi given up were paid by tbe masses 
of the people, ami could not have been devoted to 
a better purpose than their educatiou. 


Evidence of tue Rev. 

[Questions 1 to 18 are speci.d and not contained in tho 
“Standard List. "J 

Q. /.—Arc you acquainted with the system 
of collegiate instruction in Heugal, with special 
reference to the Science course of the Calcutta 
University? 

A, 1.— I am. 

Q. 2 , — By what means liave you obtained 
that acquaintance, and over what period does your 
experience extend ? 

A, 2 . — I am Professor of Phyeical Science in 
St. Xavier^s College since 1869; lave been Rector 


E. Lafont, S.J., C.I.E. 

of the College from 1871 to 1878 ; I was appoint- 
ed Fellow of the Caleutfa University in 1S7 7, 
and 1 am Vice-President and Lecturer of tin* 
Indian Association for the (hiUivation of Science 
since its foundation in the year 1875. 

Q. 3 . — Arc you of opinion that the Science 
course of tlie Calcutta University can be lauglit 
efficiently in aided institutions? 

A. 5.— Yes, I am of that opinion. We teach 
Physics and Chemistry in St. Xavier^s College. 

Q. ^.—Has it come within your knowledge 
I that any considerable classes of students exhibit 
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oithcr a special aptitude for, or a repugnance to 
the exi)erimental study of, any of the objects of 
the Science course. 

4,^y[y experience is limited to Physics 
iifid Chcmislry. I always found the students 
taking a great inteiest in, and showing a fair 
;i[>titude for, scientific study, whenever the lec- 
hircs have been properly illustrated with suitable 
experiments. A purely theoretical or mathema- 
tical teach iiig does not seem to find much favour 
with the generality of students. 

Q. 5. — Would a college duly providing for 
instruction in the Science course be, in your 
Opinion, necessarily more expensive than one eou- 
liniiig its instruction to the Literary course? 

A. 6, — 'the staff reipiired would in both cases 
be pretty mucb the same, but additional expendi- 
ture would, of course, be incurred to procure the 
mstrurntmts for museum and laboratory. Besides 
the usual wear and tear, new instruments should 
from time to time b6 lulded to the stock, to keep 
pace with now discoveries or new applications. 

Q, 6. — What staff of professors would you 
('onsidor indispensable for teaching the subjects in 
pach alternative group of the Science course ? 

A. 0 . — I have no experience in the other 
groups, but I think one professor for Physics and 
another for Chemistry absolutely required, leaving 
the mathematical portions of the subjects to the 
Professor of iMathemuties; the time of lecturers in 
oxpeiiineiital sciences being fully taken up by the 
preparation of experiments, the care of instru- 
ments, &c. 

Q, 7. — Are you of o[)iuion that the existing 
grant-in-aid rules permit of aided colleges making 
suitable provision for instruetion in Science, with- 
out too much crippling their rcbourccs for general 
instruction ? 

yi, 7. — Our college managed up to date to 
teach the Science course under the present rules ; 
liowever, it is but fair to add that occasionally a 
special grant was given us for the purchase of 
necessary instrunumts. Our collection of appara- 
tus has been formed gradually, and is now one of 
the host in Calcutta; I estimate its cost at some 
Us. 20,000. 

Q. S. — What, in your opinion, is the mini- 
mum of scientific appamtus indispensably reejuired 
for imparting a ilue amount of instruction in the 
appointed subjects of the Science course ? 

A. (V.— 1 have no ex|xu*ience of other groups 
than of Physics and Chemistry. It is ditlicult to 
give a correct estimate of the cost of instruments, 
and still more dillieult to fix the number or to 
make a list of the indispensable apparatus; but, 
roughly speaking-, I sliould say that lls. 10,000 
would suliiee for the [)urpose. 

Q. ,9.— Can you suggest any way by which 
the cost of providing seientitlo and philosophical 
apparatus might be reduced ? 

A. 9.— From my personal experience, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the French makers are 
lieaper, and (piite as good as, if not bettor than, 
any other in Europe. Their instruments may be 
obtained graduated for Kuglish requirements if 
this is oonsideroil noeessaiy. 1 believe that the 
Frosidency Colhgo has also found it more econo- 
mical to purchase French instruments. 

Q. 10, — What miMsiires could 1)0 taken for the 
manufacture of scieutilic instruments in this coun- 
iry V 


A, 10. — I know of no other workshops where 
such instruments could be made than the Tele- 
graph Workshops at Alipore and the Mathemati- 
cal Instrument Department iu Park Street. How- 
ever, if sufficient inducements could be given, I 
donT see why private firms, such as Solomons & 
Co., Black and Murray, and others, should not 
manufacture the simpler of these instruments at a 
reasonable cost. 

Q. li.— Could the Government Museums and 
the Botanical or Zoological Gardens, without 
interfering with their popular character, be put to 
I more use than at present for the special purj)ose of 
instructing students of colleges preparing to 
graduate in the Science course : and if so, in what 
way might this be done ? 

11. — Undoubtedly the collections of miner- 
alogy, geology, botany, and zoology, accumu- 
lated and classified in these Museums, might 
easily be made accessible to lecturers accompanied 
by their pupils. In this maimer practical lessons 
could be given without the necessity of separate 
collections for the different colleges. Far from 
interfering with tiie public character of these in- 
stitutions, this public use of valuable collections 
would greatly enhance their usefulness. 

Q. 12. — Would translations of European scien- 
tific treatises into the vernacular languages of 
India be, in your opinion, an efficient means of 
promoting the study of Science? If so, in what 
manner could the production of such books be 
stimulated ? 

A. 12. — I think that for the more complete 
works on Science, there is no great advantage in 
translating them, as those who are likely to 
nnderstaml them and benelit by their reading 
know English well enough ; but a good collec- 
tion of Science Primers iu the vernacular would 
go a long way to familiarise the masses with 
the elements of Seu-noe. It can hardly be said 
that ScitMice has taken root in a country when 
the highly educated few are alone conversant with 
the elementary facts of Science. I think some 
such Primers have been published already ; but, 
to be useful, they ought to be compiled well, and 
more accurately than some of these books that 
came under my notice. 1 think that if Govern- 
ment wore to propose })rizes for the best produc- 
tions, men who are able to do the work might 
easily be found. 

Q, 13. — Are you able, from your own expe- 
rience, to point out instances showing in what 
manner students who have graduated in the Science 
course have subsequently turuod their knowledge 
to account? 

A. 13. — 1 know of one of our own students, 
who is now Professor of Mathematics and Physical 
Science in one of the missionary colleges of Cal- 
cutta. Several others have started clubs or associa- 
tions, where they occasionally give lectures ou 
popular scientific subjects. 

Q. 14. — Are you aware of any natives of 
Bengal who, having so graduated, have interested 
themselves in disseminating scientific knowledge 
by means of the vernacular or otherwise ? 

yi. H . — I doiFt know any case in point from 
graduates ; but men who studied Sinence before 
the B or Science course was established have 
exerted thein.sclves most laudably for the purpose 
of ditfusiug a knowledge of Science amongst their 
! countrymen. I refer to the foundation, by Dr, 
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Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., of the Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science,— a purely 
Native institution, where lectures are regularly 
delivered in Physics, Chemistry, and Astronomy, 
and on which I shall have occasion to say more 
later on. 

Q. 15.— Do you think that the demand for 
scientific education is likely to increase in Bengal ? 
If so, could a sufficient amount of scientific educa- 
tion be given under the grant-in-aid rules to meet 
that demand in Bengal ? 

A, 15, — Yes, I think the j>eople in this coun- 
try are beginning to realise the value of a sound 
knowledge of scientific facts for practical purposes; 
and I have no doubt that students would gladly 
receive instruction in Science if that instruction 
was made sufficiently attractive by illustrated lec- 
tures. I always found largo and appreciative 
audiences whenever I gave public lectures on 
scientific subjects with experiments, and in St. 
Xavier^s College students attend the Science classes 
with evident pleasure. 

Q. i6‘.— What mechanism does, or could, 
exist for meeting that demand, apart from Gov- 
ernment colleges ? 

A, 16 . — Many of the aided colleges might be 
induced to take up the teaching of the Science 
course, as we have done in St. Xavicr^s. Besides, 
there is the Indian Association of which I spoke 
in question 14. The courses of lectures in that 
Association might easily be adapted to the require- 
ments of the F.A. course and of the B course of 
the University; and students from all colleges 
receive there a sufficient experimental knowledge 
to render the collection of instruments in private 
colleges much less expensive, and .almost unneces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, the bulk of auditors at 
present attending our lectures at the Indian Asso- 
ciation is made up of B or Science students of 
various colleges, not excepting the Presidency Col- 
lege, — so much so that, in order to suit their con- 
venience, we are obliged to discontinue the lectures 
during the college vacations. A new lecture hall, 
capable of accommodating 500 students, is to be 
erected this year, and new instruments are con- 
stantly being added to a collection procured at a 
cost of some Us. 80,000. A small observatory 
will also be built during the present year, to erect 
in it a good refracting equatorial, recently pre- 
sented to the Association by a native gentleman 
of the town, 

i7.— If any Government colleges are 
retained for Science teaching, how many do you 
think are enough for Bengal, in addition to aided 
colleges and other institutions? 

A, 17 , — This would, of course, depend on the 
demand for scientific education ; but it seems to 
me that the present machinery is quite sufficient 
and will suffice for a long time, especially if some 
more of our aided schools are induced to take up 
the teaching of Science. 

Q. IS . — Are you of opinion that it would 
be possible to arrange to teach at some central in- 
ititution the Science course, in whole or in part, to 
all the students of Calcutta colleges who take up 
the B course ? 

A* 15.— I think lectures might be delivered, 
for instance, at the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, which would suffice to pre- 
pare the students to pass in the B course. But in 
practice this could not meet fully the requirements 
of all the students. 

Bengal* 


Quei, iP.— Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the details 
of its administration ? . . . . 

Ans, I am of opinion that the best system 
of grant-in-aid is that of payment by results. 

Ques. .90.— How far is the whole education 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a col- 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
ill it ? 

Ans. 20. — I think that the educational system, 
as at present administered, is one of practical neu- 
trality, 

Ques, 95.— Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition witli a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ans. 23. — 1 am of opinion that successful com- 
petition is scarcely possible for any private institu- 
tions againt Government colleges. 

Ques, 95.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. — I think that some find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain employment, and tliat on the whole 
the number of those finding employment is not 
commensurate with the number turned out by the 
present educational system. 

Ques. 27. — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examina- 
tion of the U niversity ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. — I am decidedly of opinion that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly taken up 
by the Entrance examination of the University, so 
much so that teachers find it impossible to teach 
their pupils anything beyond the progiamme of 
the University. I think that this is a great ob- 
stacle to literary culture. Many of our students 
cannot write a decent letter in English. I am 
also of opinion that the number of pupils in 
secondary schools who present themselves for the 
University Entrance examination are a great deal 
in excess of the requirements of the country. I 
think the cause of this is that the Entrance exa- 
mination seems to bo regarded as a sine qud non 
for obtaining a situation. 

Ques, 31. — Docs the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. — I am of opinion that the University 
curriculum is not usually a sufficient preparation 
for such teachers. I would therefore strongly 
advocate the establishment of training schools. 

Ques. 55.— Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to examina- 
tions or text-books, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 55.— My answer to the first part of this 
question was virtually contained in my answer to 
question 27. 1 therefore consider it unnecessary. 

78 
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1 think that th$ selection of text-hoob should not 
be left to private institations. 

Ques, In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Am, 36.— I answer it as follows : let Govern- 
ment aid private institutions and leave to them 
the duty of teaching. 

Ques, 37.— What effect do you think the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes 7 

Am, 37.— I think that if the withdrawal be 
gradual, the effect will be good. 

Ques, 33.— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Am, 33.— I consider that Government colleges 
and schools being bound by the principles of non- 
interference to confine themselves to purely secular 
instruction, it is impossible for any Government 
colleges or schools to give any definite instruction 
in morality. 

Qm, Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Am, Mixed schools have, I believe, been 


tried in America, and with anything but desirable 
results. 

Qeue, What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls 7 

Am, 4^.— To establish normal schools for ladies. 

Q. 44 (a).— For English ladies 7 

A, 44 (tf).— For l^ies generally, whether 
English or otherwise. 

.Q, 44 (j).— Do you mean European or native 
ladies ? 

A, 44 (4).— For both. The only experience 
I have in tb matter is confined to girls^ schools 
managed by nuns. 

Quee, 47.— What do you regard as the chief 
defects, Other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered 7 What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects 7 

Am, 47 , — I wish to say that in my opinion 
ultimately it will be desirable for the Government 
to withdraw to a great extent from the direct 
work of education, My reason for thinking so is 
that, as Government is bound to confine itself to 
purely secular instruction, it cannot be called an 
educator. I would, therefore, prefer the Govern- 
ment to give adequate aid to the various sections 
of the community, in order to enable them to 
found and to maintain institutions which, not 
being so restricted, would impart to students a 
complete education. 


Cross-Examination of 

By Mr. Leb-Warner. 

Q, I,— You have stated that the supply of 
educated natives is in excess of the effective 
demand. Do you conclude from this that the 
State funds are misapplied, in forcing the growth 
of the class whose education may be called special 
beyond the existing requirements of society 7 

A, I.-Yes, I do. 

Q. 3.— You advocate the gradual withdrawal 
of Government from the direct work of education. 
Do you not consider that, so far as the elementary 
education of the masses in the mofussil is con- 
cerned, even the commencement of such with- 
drawal must be postponed for many years 7 

3.— My answer referred chiefly to higher 
education. 

By Mr. P. Ranoanada Mttdaliar. 

Q. I.— Is it your view that aided colleges 
would spring up in remote mofussil districts to 
meet the wants of the people of suoh districts, if 
Government colleges should cease to exist 7 

A. i.—Yes, if suoh colleges are really wanted. 

Q, 5,— With reference to answer 4, will you 
be good enough to say whether the undergra- 
duates of Bengal have a notion that it is easier to 
secure a pass in the Science course of the B.A. 
examination than in the Literary course 7 

A, 3.— I never noticed any suoh feeling in 
the students j practically they do not choose them- 
selves; the choice is made by the college 
authorities. 

Q, 3.— In your 47th answer yon speak of 
various sections of the community. Which com- 
munity do you refer to, and what are its various 
sections 7 


TAB Rev. E. Lafont. 

A, 3, — Hindhs, Muhammadans, Dissenters, 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, &o. 

Q, 4.— It is said that the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem of payment by results fails to help and 
encourage sufficiently schools in an infant state. 
Have you considered this objection ? 

A, 4.— I do not admit the validity of the 
objection. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q.— In answer to question 12, you said that 
there would be no great advantage in translating 
the more complete works in Science. Do you 
think that such translations can be made so as to 
suffice for the instruction of vernacular students 7 

.4.— I think for elementary primers it is pos- 
sible; but for complete treatises, unless technical 
words are coined for the purpose, I do not consider 
it possible to give an efficient translation of such 
complete works on Science. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 1.— With reference to your 12th answer, 
would you kindly state whether you consider 
Macmillan's Science Primers, by Professors Huxley, 
^Ifour Stewart, and others, are suitable for use 
in Indian schools 7 

A, i.— As far as I know, I think they are 
used there ; some of them are exceedingly good. 

Q. 3.— Are you aware that several of these 
primers have lately been translated into the ver- 
nacular of the Bombay Presidency ? 

By Mb. Ward. 

Q.— Are the defects in the Science Primers 
I which you speak of chiefly owing to the author's 
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imperfect knowledge of hie enbjeoti or to hie in- 
ftcourate use of l^guage in tran^ting English 
eoieniifio terms? 

I am of opinion that some of these de- 
fects are due to both these causes. 

By Me. Browning. 

I,— Would you supply simple apparatus to 
prima^ schools te^hing Physical Science ? 

Q. /0.—Can you estimate the probable cost 
of the simplest apparatus for teachiug elementary 
Science in primary schools ? 

A, 5.— It is very ‘difficult to give a decided . 
answer to a question like that^ because it depends 
on the limits .of teaching. 1 fancy Rs. i^^OOO 
ought to be sufficient. 

Q» 3 , — Do you think that if rewards were 
offered for the production of elementary text- 
books in Soiencoi the best men would compete ? 

A, I think so, if the rewards are suffi- 
cient. 

Q, 4.— As elementary education spreads, do 
you not think th^t Science Primers will be pub- 
lished in the vernacular without any offer of 
rewards ? 

A* 4, — I am afraid that Science Primers could 
not be published in this country under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Q. 5. — Have you ever seen the Science Pri- 
mers published by Pandit Lakshmi Sankar Misra, 
M.A., Professor of Physical Science in Benares 
College ? 

A. 5..-N0. 

Q, 6 . — Is the undue attention of pupils to 
the University Matriculation examination mainly 
caused by home influence by public opinion ? 

A, 6.— It is caused by both, I think. The 
effect of this examination is that there is an undue 
amount of attention paid to passing the examin- 
nation, rather than to learning. 

Q. 7,— If, in a manual studied by vernacular 
schoolmasters, brief directions were given regard- 
ing the moral training of children, the cultivation 
of truthfulness, honesty, self-control, obedience, 
gentleness, cleanliness, order, industry, &o., and if 
such directions were followed, would they afford 
definite instruction in the principles of moral con- 
duct? 

A. 7.— No, because any such training without 
the sanction of religious belief is useless. 

By Me. Fowlbe. 

Q, i.— You haye qualified your statement, that 
you think the payment by results system the best, 
by excluding colleges. Would you apply the 
system to high schools? 

A. i.— I would apply it in all cases. 

Q. 2, -Would the present matriculation examin- 
ation be a proper test for a result grant ? 

A» 3.— Yes, I think so. 

Q, 3.— If the matriculation test were thus 
used, would not its influence, already considered 
by yon too great, be increased ? 

A* d.-^-Tes, of course it would. 

By Me. Oeovt. 

Q. 7.-^Wbat is the monthly grant to St. 
Xavier's College ? 

A. I-Be. 360. 


Q. A— Can you state roughly what is the 
total amount of the special grants that have been 
made bv Government to St. Xavier's College 
within the last ten years ? 

i. 3.— I believe Rs. 7,000 for the observa- 
torv, Rs. 2,000 for instruments, Rs. 8,000 for 
building a chemical laboratory. 

Q. 5.— Do you not think that the existence 
of such vernacular treatises on Science as have 
already appeared is entirely due to the spread of 
high English education? 

A, 3.— Yes, I think so* 

Q. rf.— Can you form any estimate of the 
number of M.A. graduates in Mathematics and 
Physical Science who are employed as teachers of 
those subjects in Government colleges ? 

A» 4.-1 have no data. 

• 

Q. 5.-18 it not the fact that Physical Science 
is now the most ^pular branch of the University 
course, as judged by the number of college students 
in Bengal who take it up ? And is not the result 
almost exclusively due to the action of the Govern- 
ment colleges and St. Xavier^s College in introduc- 
ing Physical Science into their teaching? 

A, 5.— Yes, I think so. 

Q, 6.— You say that in your opinion the 
system of payment by results is the ^st system 
of aid. Do you intend this to apply to colleges ? 

A. 3. — No, chiefly to primary schools, espe- 
cially those in the remote parts of the country. 

Q. 7.— Are you aware that in 1881 all Prin- 
cipals of aided colleges in Bengal were asked 
whether they would prefer the substitution of a 
system of payment by results for that now in 
force ? 

A. 7.— I am not aware. 

By Sybb Mahmud. 

Q. i. — Considering the present social and 
economical condition of India, please state whether 
as much remunerative employment is open to a 
youth well educated in Science as to one well edu- 
cated in Arts ? 

A, /.—I think that both have nearly equal 
chances, considering that soientifio students may be 
employed in the engineering or mbohanical line, 
railways and telegraphs. 

Q. 3.— How far is the existence or the en- 
lightenment of native capitalists essential for 
supplying remunerative employment to scientiflo 
young men ? 

A, 3.— 1 decline to answer the question. 

By Me. Bosb. 

Q:— Do you not think it would be a gain, 
as regards moral training, if books selected with 
a special view to imparting moral lessons not con* 
nected with any particular creed wore to be intro- 
duc^ in Government schools and colleges Ss a part 
of the curriculum ? 

i.— On the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, this might be done; but I don't 
expect much advantage &)m such an indefinite and 
vague teaching. ^ 



Bvidem ((f W. B. Lasminib, E8q.,0.S., Magitirate of Bwdmn. 


Qm. 1,— Please state what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on thesnbject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gained. 

I.— Twenty years' district work as an 
executive officer in Bengal. 

Do you think that in your pro- 
vince the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of develop, 
ment up to the requirements of the community ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the system 
of administration or in the course of instruction ? 

ins. <d.--"The system is^ I think, as good as a 
limited supply of funds admits of. Nothing 
short of compulsory education and power to remit 
fees altogether will secure universal attendance. 

*Ques, 5.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 

E icular classes only? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from wnat causes? What is the attitude of 
the. influential classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans, 3 , — The children of all classes, except 
perhaps the wealthiest, attend primary schools 
when no better are within reach. None keep 
specially aloof from them, and none are excluded 
from social reasons. Some, such as cowherds, &c., 
are kept from school on account of the value* of 
their labour. As far as my experience goes, few 
men of the higher classes take much interest in 
primary schools. Some, like many who boast a 
higher civilisation, deprecate all education for the 
lower orders, as calculated to make them discon- 
tented with their condition ; and these are pro- 
bably also of opinion that education will render 
them less likely to submit quietly to acts of op* 
pression. 

Qmm. 4 , — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given ill them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications? Have any arrangementa been 
made for training or prpviding masters in such 
schools? Under what circumstances do you con- 
sider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national edu- 
cation, and what is the best method to adopt for 
this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept 
State aid and to conform to the rules under which 
such aid is given? How far has the grant-in-aid 
system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it be further extended ? 

Ans» 4.— Almost all the primary schools in this 
district (Burdwan), about 1,300 in number, are 
grafted on indigenous schools, but their character 
is to a certain extent changed. The old gurumaha- 
ihojf has nearly dis^pear^ and the system of edu- 
cation is altered. Formerly writing and arithme- 
tic taught on the native system were the chief 
lubjecteof education, enlivened by mhearsals of por- 
tions of the Ramayana and similar poems. Now, 
reading, writing, arithmetic (both English and 
native), simple mensuration, zemindari and maha- 


jani accounts, and sanitary laws, form the course 
of instruction. The fees of old gurui varied from 
one to four annas per boy per month, with the 
addition of a little rice, tobacco, &c.; and this 
custom still prevails more or less. Judging from 
my own experience, there is no difficulty whatever 
in welding the indigenous schools into the generd 
system. The old gwm die out, and the villagers, 
seeing that Government aid isgmnted only on cer-. 
tain conditions, appoint men of a different stamp in 
their places. The masters are eager to conform to 
rules if they are allowed to receive aid from the 
State. The system which I have adopted in aiding 
indigenous schools is one which involves both 
monthly payments and payment by results. 
Details of the system, which has worked admirably 
in Burdwan, can^be'given if required. The system 
is capable of any extension. 

Qm. 6 , — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am. No aid can be counted on except that 
derived from the pupil's fees. Well-to-do vil- 
lagers sometimes place a bouse at the disposal of 
the teacher. 

Ques. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Am. 7.— Local boards can, with advantage, 
determine localities of schools, pay of teachers, and 
generally should control expenditure. They should 
not be allowed to interfere with the course pre- 
scribed, nor with the educational qualifications of 
teachers. 

Quei. 8.— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal com- 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security, would you suggest agaipst the 
possibility of municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Am. 8.— I would not entrust any schools to 
Municipal Committees ; I should compel them by 
legal enactment to contribute certain sums to be 
settled, as a last resort, by Government, but would 
leave the management in the hands of the district 
board. 


Qu€9, 9.-*Havo you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Am. 9.— Teachers in primary schools are at 
present selected in a very haphazard sort of way. 
Villagers appoint their own men, but Government 


aid should be continent on their possessing cer- 
tain qualifications. If there were no objection on 
financial grounds, I think every teacher should 
be specially educated with a view to his future 
employment. It is not easy to define the social 
status o£ village schoolmasters. As such, they 
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do not interfere much in local politics, and, as a 
rule, stick to their lad. They are, however, re* 
spected by their fellow- villagers. Without an in- 
crease of pay, I do not think any such improve- 
ment in their position can be effected as will 
secure a better class of men. If abetter class of 
men is secured, their position will be improved. 

10. — What subiect^ of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to tbe community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Am, 10. — The curriculum seems to me already 
sufficiently extensive, but greater stress should be 
laid on mental and native arithmetic, including 
zemindari and mahajani accounts. Those boys 
who are aiming at scholarships, with a view to 
education at a higher class of schools, of course 
prefer the more Anglicised system. The agricultural 
classes would, I think, appreciate the teaching of 
practical mensuration of an elementary kind. 1 do 
not discuss here the qiiestiou of industrial schools. 

Ques. 11. — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your proviiuo the di i- 
lect of the people ; and if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful aud popular ? 

Am. il— Yes. 

Qnes. 12. — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and iguorunl people? 

Am. 12. — Payments by results pur el dmpU is 
not in my opinion suitable to an extremely back- 
ward population, My experience in Jiurdwaii is 
decisive on that point. 

Ques. 13. — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Am. 13. — As I said before, if education were 
made compulsory, I should give large powers of 
exemption from fees to some controlling authority, 
and, under any circumstances, fees in primary 
schools should be as low as is compatible with the 
remuncratit)n of the teacher. 

Qnes. Will you favour the Contmission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; an<l, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Aus. 14. — The number of schools can be in- 
creased by increased expenditure on tbe part of the 
State. There are numbers of villages the inhabit- 
ants of which are either too few or too poor to 
support a school. The children are thus often un- 
ahU to enjoy the benefits of education, being at 
too great a distance from the school nearest to 
them. The schools in existence can be rendered 
more efficient by improving the class of teachers, 
by a liberal award of scholarships to hoys of real 
ability, and of course by making attendance com- 
• pulsory. 

QneB, 17.-— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the estahlisnmeut of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Am. i7.— None that I know of. 

Qnei. 21. — What classes principally avail them* 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 

fieogal. 


What is the rate of fees payable for higher (hIu- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. The middle classes generally ; hut 
you find hoys of all classes, from the rich zemin- 
dar to the village sliopkoe|>er, amongst the pupils 
in such schools* Professional men and Govern- 
ment employes almost invariably send their sons 
to these institutions. 

It often happens that rich men do not pay ns 
much as they can afford for their sons^ education ; 
hut the bulk of the hoys are not sons of rich men, 
and the fees, from lie. 1 to Rs. iJ, in this district, 
are heavy enough for the circumstances of those 
who pay them. The question whether the educa- 
tion given is not of an unnecessarily exponsivo 
character, as far as the State is concerned, is a 
different one. 

Ques. 22 . — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am. 22.'^}4o. 

Qmf. 55.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 

Am, 25 . — The answer depends upon the mean- 
ing of the word educated,^' If every j)ass 
Entrlince,'' or *^fail F.A.^^ is considered “edu- 
acted,^^ the supply is largely in excess of the de- 
mand. No really educated man of good character 
can fail to find remunerative employment. 

Qf4es. 5?.— Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examina- 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of o[)iniou 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

An,f. 27 . — I think the statement h to a great 
extent true. There is a great want in this country, 
of what i.s known in England as a mercantile 
education. In fact, the tendency of Ujc system is 
to prepare boys for apjx)intmcnt8 as distinguished 
from occupations. 

5ft— Is municipal support at present 
extended to grant-iii-aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to missionary or other bodies ; .and how fur is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Am. 30 . — Very slightly. 

Qh€s. 30 . — In a complete sclicm'fe of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ana. 5ft— The State should, as far as possible, 
pay the cost of all elementary education. It 
should also place higher education within the 
reach of all who could afford to pay for it, and, 
by means of scholarships, exhibitions, &c., of all 
whose abilities were of so hijih an order that their 
upward progress would he of advantage to the 
public. The special courses of study, both for 
primary and higher education, should he deter- 
mined by experts, who would, in.this countiy, he 
appointed by the State. Private enterprise should 
and would provide education for the classes who 
supply clerks et hoc genus omne. Private. liberality 
should supplement the efforts of the State aud 
others. 

Ques. 57.— What effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 

70 
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growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion 
and combination for local purposes? 

. Ans. 37 . — It would diminish the number of 
such schools and colleges^ and higher education 
would suffer for a while, but gradually such schools 
would be established where there was a real de« 
mand for them. 

Ques, 58,— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre* 
bend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
60 , what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Am. 38.— In many such schools English would 
no longer be taught, but as long as there was a 
regular .jiystem of examinations with grants of 
scholarships, &c., there would not be any serious 
deterioration in the standard of instruction quoad 
subjects. 

Quei. 40.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Am. 40.— But little is done in this way. In a 
few schools there are parallel bars and swings, but 
little attention is paid to the matter. 

Gymnasia should be attached to all large 
schools, and a certain amount of gymnastic skill 
should bo insisted on, except in cases of physical 
inability. Where practicable, one of the masters 
should be an adept at gymnastics, and prizes should 
bo given to boys for special excellence. Games 
such as cricket, lawn-tenuis, &c., should be en- 
couraged. 

Q,m. 41 . — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed; and if so, what is its character? 


Am. 41.— Very little. There are a few schoolg 
in this district in which primary instruction is 
given to girls only, hut in many of the primary 
schools gills are taught along with boys. Teachers 
who are paid by results receive double the amount 
in the case of girls. 

Ques. 47.— What do you regard as the chief de- 
fects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad- 
ministered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy’ of such defects? 

Am. 47 , — One of the chief defects, in my opinion, 
in the system of education in tins province is the 
encouragement given to the acquirement of a mere 
smattering of English. The diivision into classes 
of those who matriculate at the University, the 
publication of names- of successful students, and 
of the schools at which they were educated, lend 
an importance to the examination which it does 
not deserve. Largo numbers look upon their pass- 
ing this examination os the end of their education, 
and as entitling them to almost any employment. 
I do not think this should be permitted. I would 
make theEntraivce examination sufficiently severe 
to ensure the student's being able to take advan- 
tage of further educational facilities, hut I would 
not allow any importance to be attached to the more 
fact of passing, nor would I give any certificates to 
those who succeeded in passing. There might be 
special examinations for prizes or scholarships at 
matriculation. Similar observations are applicable, 
though in a less degree, to the P.A. examination. 
The result of the defect above referred to is to 
flood the country with a number of boys, whose 
sole aim is to get employment in some service but 
who, as a rule, are entirely unfitted for any post 
requiring real education, 


Cms-examination of W. R. Larmiriib, Esq. 


By Mr. Pearson. 

Q, j, — Why do you distinguish between the 
efficiency of local boards and of municipal com- 
mittees ? 

A. J.— By local boards I mean those contem- 
plated in the new scheme for the district at large, 
not committees for particular towns. 

Q, 3. — You say that games, such as criokeb 
lawn-tennis, &c., should be encouraged. Do you 
prefer English games to the indigenous athletic 
games which are played, I believe, everywhere? 

A. S.— I have never seen any such games played 
in Bengal. 

Q, 3.— Do you prefer gymnastics to games ? 

A, 3.^1 shoula be ^ad to see a combination 
of both. 

By Mr. Leb-Warner. 

Q. I.— Do you consider that the aid rendered 
by the State to primary schools should be substan- 
tial, and that small grants are of little value ? 

A. I.— The aid rendered should be substantial 
if funds will admit ; but even a small grant will be 
beneficial. 

Q. Supposinff the assistance rendered be- 
came so substantial as to fall little short of the 
cost to the State of taking up the entire manage- 


ment of the Bcbool, would you advocate its transfer 
to the direct management of the State ? 

A. 2 , — I should not. 

Q. 3.— Should the local boards have power 
to dismiss or fine teachers in addition to the other 
powers which in your answer you propose to 
confer on them ? 

A. 3 . — They should have power of dismissal ; 
but I object to educated persons being fined under 
any circumstances. 

Q. 4,— Are the teachers of primary schools in 
your district for the most part men trained in a 
normal school ? We have received two different 
answers to this question. Will you favour me with 
your experience ? 

A. 4.— Out of 1,228 schools in my district, . 
the masters of only about 50 are trained men. 
But a very large proportion of the teachers are 
men who have passed the Vernacular Scholarship 
examination. 

By Syed Mahmud. 

Q, i.— With reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 37, please state whether in your opinion 
Government should maintain a school or college 
where a non-Government educational institution 
of equal efficiency exists ? 

A. i.— Certainly not. 
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Q, S.— Do you tWnk that Government would 
greatly encourage the establishment of prirate 
aided educationd institutions for high education 
by making the grant-in-aid rules more liberal in 
this respect ? • 

A, S.— Of course, the more money Govern- 
ment gives in aid, the greater will be the chance 
of such institutions coming into existence. 

By Mr. Ward. 

Q. 1— In answer 4 you say, The system which 
I have adopted in aiding indigenous schools is one 
which involves both monthly payments and payment 
by results/' May I infer from this that in Bengal 
Magistrates of districts are entrusted by the 
Government with the control of public money 
and allowed some discretion in its expenditure? 

A, i.— On the first introduction of the system 
for primary education in Bengal, the Government 
thought it right to give to Magistrates consider- 
able license in the expenditure of money and 
choice of methods, 

Q. 2.— Will you state the number of pri- 
mary schools under inspection in your district ? 

A. 2.-1,228 schools have been brought under 
inspection up to 1H81, as compared with 800 in 
1866. The population of the district is about 
1,400,000. 

Q, 3.— With reference to answer 8— is there 
any radical difference between the constitution of 
a muuicipal committee and of a local board ? 

A. 3. — A very great difference. The members 
of the local boards, of whom many will be land- 
holders, will be men of wider influence than the 
members of municipal committees. Moreover, 
the latter represent merely local interests, whereas 
the schools are attended by boys from all parts of 
the district. 

By Mr. Fowler. 

Q , — In your 9th answer you speak of the 
necessity for increased aid to village schoolmasters. 
What do you consider the best way of determin- 
ing the amount of such aid, the system of pay- 
ment by results, or any other system ? 

if.— My system combines both— payment by 
results, and by fixed stipends : I think this com- 
bination the best. 

By Mr. Miller. 

Q. 1.—^' None are excluded (answer 3) /' docs 
this simply mean that none are excluded by 
definite rule ? Are any practically excluded ? 

A, j(.— The schools are actually attended by 
all grades. 

Q. 2.— How is the extent to which fees are 
paid afiected by the fact of the teachers receiving 
aid from Government ? 

A* 2.— If the aid is large, the villagers object 
to pay fees, but when it is small, there is no 
appreciable effect. 

Q. 3.— Is it your opinion that the education 
is of an unnecessarily expensive character ? Can 
you give any indication of the direction in which 
greater economy is possible ? 

A, 3.— Most certainly. There might be a 
great diminution in the amount spent on giving 
a mere smattering of English in middle schools. 

Q. 4.— Do you then imply that such schools 
and colleges exist at present where there is not a 
real demand for them ? 

A> 4.— 1 think so. 


Q, 6.— Are you of opinion that the gradu- 
ates of the University are generally possessed of 
real education fitting them for the posts you 
speak of? 

A. 5.— They are really fitted for posts requir- 
ing various degrees or culture, I am satisfied 
that those who have graduated are ** really edu- 
cated " when contrasted with those who* have 
merely matriculated, 

By Mr. P. Ranganada Mxjdaliar. 

Q. L — Do you consider exemption from fees 
to be a necessary condition of compulsory educa- 
tion ? 

A, 1. — Not in every case, but in many cases. 

Q. 2.— Would it bo desirable to charge no 
fees whatever, except where the parents of the 
pupils pay a local rate for nurposes of education ? 

A. 2.— If there is a local rate, no fees should 
be charged. I have, however, no personal ex- 
perience of such a system. 

Q. 3. — Will you kindly explain how tho 
State is intended by you to place higher educa- 
tion within the reach of all who could afford to 
pay for it" ? 

A» 3. — By establishing and maintaining 
schools and colleges where there is a sufficient 
number of peo])Ie sufficiently well off to bear the 
cost of keeping up these schools and colleges, 

Q. 4.— Do you think it desirable that steps 
sliould be taken for admitting to tho University 
Entrance examination only such candidates as 
have a' real intention of pursuing their studies 
in a college ? 

A, 4. — I do. 

Q, 5.— Is it your opinion tliat tlio standard 
of the Entrance examination should be raised ? 

A, 5 . — It is a matter of detail I have not 
considered, At Oxford and Cambridge there is 
a very moderate examination, but the students, 
after passing, stay at college. There is no such 
guarantee here. Perhaps the standard should be 
raised. 

By Mr. Croft, 

Q, I,— Do you think it advisable that a 
system of Government schools for elementary 
education should be substituted for tho present 
system of aiding and improving indigenous 
schools ? 

A. I.-No, 

Q, 2. — You have said that under a system 
of small Government grants in aid of pathsalas, 
the people raise no objection to paying tlieir ac- 
customed fees to the village schoolmaster. Do 
you think there is any advantage, or the reverse, 
in a system that leads the people to regard the 
village school os their own school ? 

A. 2.— There is a decided advantage. 

Q. 3. — If further funds were placed at your 
disposal for primary education, would you employ 
those funds m increasing the amount of aid given 
to individual schools, or in increasing the number 
of aided schools ? 

j, 3,— First in increasing the number of 
schools. 

Q. 4.— You say that teachers who have 
passed the vernacular Scholarship examination 
have generally replaced tie old-fashioned tcacherg 



o£ patbf^alas. Do you find the new teachers 
more efficient than the old, and equally popular 
with the villagers ? 

A. 4. — The new teachers are more efficient 
than the old for the now course of instruction. 
[ think they are equally popular with the 
villa^jers. 

Q. 5.— Are you aware that' in Dacca the 
hoys of the (Jovernment collef^e and school play 
one or two cricket matches in the year with the 
European residents of the station; and that the 
college wins at least half the matches ? 

A. 5. — I have not heard of that. I established 
a gymnasium at Bankura, in which the boys com- 
peted successfully with others in Calcutta. 

Hy Dll. A. Jean. 

Q . — In your answer to question 12, you say 
that payment by results pur el nirnple is not in 
your opinion fiuitable to an extremely backward po- 
pulation. First, would you kindly state the reason 
why it is not suitable ? Second, could you suggest 
any other system ? 

A. — First, because the number of scholars who 
would pass the oxainlnation would not bo sufficient 
to give a fair remuneration to the teacher. Second, 
a certain sum monthly awarded, and made larger 
for tliose backward districts, so as to make up for 
the insutiicicncy of the teacher^s salary. 

Hy THE IIoN. Bhudeb Mukerji. 

Q, i. — Do you thiuk that there are still many 
more path.salas in the Burdwan district^ which 
have not been brought on our books ? 

A, 1. — i do not thiuk that there are many 
patlisalas now for us to find out. The ohauki. 
dars, who can have no reason to deceive us in this 
matter, have reported that they can find no more 
pathsalas. 

Q. — What was the number of primary 
school pupils who passed by the higher and the 
lower standards at the central examinations in 
Bill’d wail ? 

A. 2. — The total number passed under the two 
standards was 9,015 in 18b0-8l. The number 
was less than that of the year preceding, because 
the district was reduced iu size, and also heavy 
sickness prevailed during the year. 

Q. 5.— -Do not you think that there are still 
many posts in the offices and kutcheries of Magis- 
trates, Collector, and Judges in every district, 
which may be filled, with advantage to the public 
service, by graduates of the University ? 

A, 3. — liieso posts are only from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 150 per mensem, which it will not be worth the 
while of the graduates of the University to take 
up. 


By THE Ebv. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. J.— What has been done by European ladies 
for the promotion of female education in your 
district, and of i^hat character are the schools 
referred to in your answer No. 12 ? 

A, L — There is a large Catholic school at 
Asseosole and a mission school at Burdwan ; but 
these are not indigenous schools, to which my 
evidence was confined. There are two or three 
small indigenous schools supported partly by 
grants, and they are hardly worth noting. 

Q. 2, — Do you consider the present system of 
inspection to be sufficient and satisfactory, as re- 
gards primary schools ? 

A, 2, — Primary schools in my district are in- 
spected iVi itYw by Sub- Inspectors four times a year, 
and there are also central general examinations 
once a year. Whenever occasion offers, the De- 
puty Inspector also visits these primary schools at 
uncertain intervals. This system is as satisfactory 
as the funds admit, but might be improved. 

Q. 5, — Do you think that the average amount 
now obtained by schools on the grant-iu-aid sys- 
tern is sufficient to keep them permanently and . 
efficiently in operation ? 

A. 5. — It would, I think, keep them up to 
their present standard of efficiency, but would uot 
be likely to improve them to any great extent. 

By Mr. Howell. 

Q.— Could not municipal committees be so 
revised as to bo competent to manage some 
schools ? 

A, — I think it would bo better to have a larger 
board which would pay more attention to the 
wants of the district at large, and not merely to 
the wants of the town. 

By THE President. 

Q. i.-^You say you would like to see gymnas- 
tics and various manly games introduced in 
schools and colleges. Have schools and colleges, 
as a general rule, suitable play-gi'ounds where 
games like cricket and lawn-tenuis could be 
played ? 

A, 1. — Some schools have play-grounds, but 
few large enough for cricket, 

Q. 2. — Have you any suggestions as to how 
schools and colleges should be compelled to provide 
suitable play-grounds for such games ? 

A. 2, — Tliore are usually open spaces in the 
neighbourhood which .could be utilised for the 
purposes of games. A rent would, in very few 
cases, have to be paid. 
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APPENDIX A. 

MSHOftlHDUV SBOWXirO THl WOEXIVO OF PeIIUET EDUCiTIOK IK THB DUTBIOT OF BvBDWIK. 


The present ^atem was bron^ht into operation in ibis 
district in the official year 1878-79. Previous to that year 
there bad been only 664 primary fund schools under uot- 
emment control of any kind within the present boundariee 
of the district, the teachers of which were paid Bs. 2, 2^, 
8, 4, and 5 per month, without reference to the numW of 
pupils or the progress made by them. At that time no 
en^rfision was exercised over the numerous patbsalas 
which were scattered oyer the district. With a view to 
bring all such schools under Government inspection, I 
intrMuoed the following system. Some 70 or 80 schools 
were allowed a grant of Re. 6 or Rs, 4 per month, either on 
account of the elucation given being of a somewhat higher 
order than is usually found in primary schools, or for some 
other special reason. The monthly grant to the remaining 
schools was reduced to Re. 1. This Re. 1 grant was 
extended to a large number of schools hitherto uninspected, 
and the masters of some other schools were given a small 
sum per annum on condition that they kept registers and 
allowed their schools to be inspected. There were that 
t^ree classes of primary schools 

Those in which the education wu somewhat of a 
higher character, the pupils being taugiit up to 
the standard of the Lower Vernacular Schmtr- 
ship examination. In addition to their monthly 
pay, the masters of these schools were allowed a 
certain sum for each boy who succeeded in 
passing the above-mentioned examination. In 
case of oomnlete failure at the examination, the 
school would be removed from this class to one 
of a lower grade, and would be replaced by one 
of the lower schools which might have shown 
itself able to educate boys up to the required 
standard. 

8ni.—Tho6e in which the masters received one rupee a 
month, and so much per head for each boy or 
girl who passed either the Lower Vernacula- 
Scholarship examination, the Primary Scholar- 
ship examination, or the General Central exa- 
mination. Complete failure rendered the school 
liable to removal from this grade. 

Schools whose masters received either no fixed 
stipend or only a small annual sum for keeping 
returns, and also so much per head for each boy 
or girl who passed any of the above-mentioned 
examinations. A school of this grade could be 
promoted to the 2Qd grade on the occurrence of 
a vacancy. 


The Lower Vernacular Scholarship eiaminationi art 
managed by the Inspector of the Division, the questions not 
being the same for all the districts therein. 

The Primary Scholarship examinations are conducted by 
the District Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, 'the 
ouestions set being the same for all schools in the same 
district. 

The Central examinatious are held at different places and 
at different dates. The masters of all pathsalas of the 2nd 
and 3rd classes within a circle of some 5 or 6 miles 
radius bring such of their pupils as wish to he examinod 
to the selected locality. There the Deputy Inspector or 
Sub-Inspector (the Magistrate or Sub-Divisional Officer 
generally presiding) conducts the examination in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Ac. The successful candidates are 
dividsa into two classes according to merit, and the maaters 
reoeive a certain sum per head according to class. They 
receive double this amount in the case of girls. Books are 
also distributed at these examinations to the most deserving 
of the pupils. 

The funds placed at my disposal during the year 1880-81, 
exclusive of the pay of the inspecting staff, amounted to 
Rs. 16,700. With this small sura 1,321 schools with an 
attendance of 40,002 pupils were kept in a tolerably efficient 
state. About 1 in every 2 of those who ought to be at 
School were at school, and the general results of the teaching 
as shown by the examinations were very satisfactory. 

The special merit of the system as above detailed is the 
•noouraj^ement it gives to healthy competition. The masters 
of the higher-olass schools know they must continue working 
up to the mark, or else will lose their special privilegti, 
wnile the masters of the lower-grade schools know that 
success in teaching will ensure their position being im- 
proved. As one proof of the success of tne system, 1 may 
mention that the number of pupils who passed the lower 
Vernaoular Scholarship examination in 1881-82 from Burd- 
wan was nearijr as great as the total of those who passed 
from the remaining districts of the division. 

All priraarv aided schools are inspected at least four times 
a year, so tnat between inspections and examinations a 
constant watch is kept on tkeir progress. 


W. R. LARMINIE, 

Magittr<Ue of Burdwan, 


APPENDIX B. 

PbIXABT SCEOLiUHIF EXAHIKATlOK, B(7B)>WAK DiSTIIOT, 1861. 


Bengali Langnage, 

1. Distinguish between animate objects and vegetables. 

2. What IS the Era Sangbut P How is the Englisb Era 
calculated P What century is this P 

3. Mention the names of some metals : which of them is 
most useful and which most valuable. What is the reason 
that one kind of metal is more valuable than another P 

4. Write the meaning of the following ten words . . . 

6. Rectify the orthographical errors in the following 

sentenoe .... 

Sanitary Teaching. 

1. What rule should be generally observed to preserve 
health F 

2. Write the method of purifying drinking-water. 

3. What rules should he observed in sleeping P 

4. The people of this country go for necessary purposes 
to the boraers of tanks. Mention the evils arising from 
this practice. 

5. Write briefly the causes which give rise to malarious 
fever in the district of Burdwan. 

Englieh Arithmetic. 

1. Express in words 230870350, and write in figures one 
lakh 22 thousands and four. 

2. Multiply 325067008 by 3070, and divide the product 
by 614. 

3. How many English pies are there in 3,25,224 balf- 
mpee pieces, 554 fqnr-anaalpieoes, and 664 two-anna pieces F 

4 . Li 836 Company's rupees how many Sicca rupees 
are there? 

5. If 64 men get 322 mauuds 16 seers, what will 5 men 
getP 


Suhhankari Arithmetic, 

1. If onemaund sells for a rupee, a seer will sell for 
8 gandas. Find this formula. 

2. If the annual rent be Re. 9-12, what will be that for 
17 days P Also, if the year oooiists of 365 days, find the 
rent for 17 days. 

8. A maund sells for Rs. 980: what will be that 
for half a powah P Write down the answer to this question 
without working it. 

4. If li powahs of oowriss be equal to a rupee, how 
much is that for 14} annas P 

5. If the wages of a man per month be Rs. 6-11, what 
will be his wages for 5 months 13 days? 

Simple Mensuration. 

1. Find the area of a piece of land 9 bighas 6 cottas 
long by 5 bighas 5 cottas broad. If Rs. 9-6 annas bo 
the rent of a cotta, what is the rent of the whole piece of 
land? 

2. A room which is 12 feet 6 inches in length and 8 feet 
4 inches in breadth is required to be matted. If the mat 
be 3 feet 2 inches broad, what would be its length P 

Zemindari Accounts, 

1. Define the words given below. 

2. Write a model form of a kabuliat from a ryot to a 
landholder. 

Bazaar Accounts. 

1, A merchant bought 120 maunds at Re. 1-4, 225 
maunds at Be. 1-8, and 328 maunds at Rs. 2*8 a maund : 
what would he sell ■ maund for to gain Rs. 25 on the 
whole P 

2. A bankrupt trader left 922 maunds of Peshawur rice 
at Rs. 8-6 a maund. His debts amounted to Rs. 1,00,000. 
What would be the dividend on each rupee P 


BsugaL 
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Ilvidence qf thb Eet. K. S. Macdonaid, M.A. 


Quei, 1.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India/ and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am, I,— I have taught for nineteen years as 
Missionary Professor in tlie Free Church Institu- 
tion, Calcutta, and have been for twenty years a 
member of the committee in charge of the Bengal 
Mission of the Free Church of Scotland, under 
whose management there are upwards of 2,000 
pujnls taught in the Hooghly and Burdwan zillas 
and in Calcutta, in addition to those taught in the 
Free Church Institution, of whose council of 
management I have also been a member for up* 
wards of twenty years. I am also a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, and was for several years a 
member of both Boards of Examiners. At the 
request of* the Calcutta Missionary Conference I 
have written two papers, one on the provimm 
of the Education Despatch of 181)4, and the other on 
primary education in Bengal, copies of both of 
which I have had the honour of presenting to the 
members oS the Commission. I am also Convener 
of the Committee of the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference on this subject. When the Indian Asso- 
ciation took up the matter of mass education, I 
was elected a member of the committee appointed 
at the public meeting held on this subject, and as 
such took an active part in sounding the opinion 
of some of the leading native gentlemen of Cal- 
cutta in regard to their interest in mass education, 

My experience is confined to Bengal. 

Qaes, 5.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it ; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3.— '1 think primary education is sought for 
by the people in general. A very large proportion 
or the population are neither able nor willing to 
pay much for it, and some of the very lowest 
classes do not set much value on it, partly because 
they are discouraged by the higher castes from 
doing so, and from attending schools in which the 
higher castes predominate. Unable to keep up 
schools of their own, they are practically excluded 
from all education, in the same way as they are 
by Government orders from the Sanskrit College 
and the Hindu School. 

The influential classes are as a body, I am afraid 
(with, of course, honourable exceptions!, indifferent, 
if not opposed, to the extension of elementary 
knowledge to the masses of the population. As 
member of the committee on mass education, I, 
along with other members of the committee, and 
also alone, waited on a number of the most influ- 
ential members of the native community, and the 
impression made on my mind was as I have 
stated. 

I believe the younger men are more favourable, 

Ques, 4. — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes arc the masters of such schools gene- 


rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con- 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been ex- 
tended to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? 

Ans. 4.— Numerous indigenous schools exist 
throughout Bengal— a relic, no doubt, of an ancient 
village jystem. The existence of 38,000 such 
schools was regarded as evidence by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, fourteen years ago, of the 
people's desire for some education. At the closo 
of 1862 I accompanied Dr. DuflP, and visited a 
large number of schools in the Hooghly and 
Burdwan districts. The indigenous schools were 
then described by Dr. Duff in such words as 
these: **The pathsalas, or indigenous native 
schools, exist in every village : the giirumahashoys, 
or teachers, are often of the very dregs of society ; 
the class-books contain much that is foolish, even 
infamous ; the progress is of the lowest, and the 
attainments of the lowest order,— never more than 
the bare ability to read and reckon simple accounts 
after native fashion, often not even that. The 
children of the ryots have no other instruction 
than this.^' The pathsalas of that district have 
greatly improved since then, but still there is 
much room for improvement, and 1 have no doubt 
there are backward districts where the improve- 
ment on the old system has been very meagre. 

The discipline 1 believe to be exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, and in some cases even barbarous. 
The masters, 1 believe, ai*e as a rule quite willing 
to receive State aid and to promise conformity to 
the rules under which such aid is given. But the 
aid should be regular and more certain than has 
sometimes been the case. The very existence of 
the pathsalas is sometimes dependent on the 
fertility of the seasons ; they should not also be 
dependent on the Empire's political relations with 
neighbouring States and other State exigencies. 
The support ought to be more liberal, 

Qu€8. 6.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

An9. 5 . — I do not think there is much of home 
instruction in Bengal; my experience does not 
justify me in valuing home instruction highly. I 
believe those educate at school are better fitted 
for the public service. 

Ques. 3.— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6 . — I know of no facts or reasons to lead 
me to believe that Government can depend much 
on private eflScrt for the supply of elementary 
instruction in rural districts, beyond what can be 
got from missionary agencies and voluntary supers 
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iaUndence, I believe many, especially of the 
younger generation of educa^ native gentlemen, 
would take an active part in examining, inspect- 
ing, and reporting on the schools in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Quei. 9, — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
sugg^t measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Jns, I think means should be taken to 
secure that teachers are trained to some extent in 
the art of teaching, and that they bear a good 
moral character. Not only increase of pay, but 
certainty of pay is needed. Interest in the teacher 
and in his school shown by the Magistrate would 
go a great way to raise his status in the village ; 
and so also would any value put upon education, 
as by making ability to read and write a condition 
necessary to the headman of a village being recog- 
nised as such; and the insisting of the rule laid down 
in the Despatch of 1859, that no person without a 
special report from the appointing officer should be 
admitted into service of Government, on a salary 
exceeding Rs. 6 per mensem, who is destitute of 
elementary education. " 

I would also suggest the propriety of having 
books prepared specially for the whole elementary 
course, including reading, writing, and native 
arithmetic, the whole in one small book very 
cheaply got up, and sold at Government expense 
at half price, or at such a price as would simply 
secure that they be not destroyed as waste paper. 

Quef. IS.— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

An9, IS. — There are some districts where the 
system of payments by results is suitable, provided 
that there is certainty of every diligent teacher 
obtaining some real material remuneration. But 
there are other districts, as among the Santals, 
&c., where education is so very backward that it is 
not at all suitable, or not without very great 
modifications. I fully agree with what Mr. 
Hobbs has said under this question. 

Ques. IS.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans, Is.— The circumstances of various parts 
of Bengal are so very different that no hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down. While in many parts 
of the country fees should be insisted on, in others, 
as among the Santals, &c., the education must bo 
free for some time yet. This is also the case very 
generally with regard to female education. In 
Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, I think 
all or almost all females taught should pay some 
fee, however small, and this should be a condition 
on which grants shonld be given. 

Ques, 14.— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Am. 14.— Let. the teachers bo paid better, and 
the schools will multiply. In regard to girls' 
schools or mixed schools, lemale servants might be 
employed for the purpose of collecting girls and 
bringing them to school, and paid according to the 
number they succeed in bringing, In girls' schools 


there ought to be as sparing a use as possible of 
pandits and male teachers. * 

I would also recommend the encouragement of 
night schools for such, young or old, as, engaged 
in one way or another during the day, are unable 
to attend day schools. This was a scheme taken 
up heartily by the committee on mass education 
to which I have already referred, and also by the 
Free Church Mission in Culna and Mahaoad. 

Quei, lo.— Do you know of any instances iu 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated iu 

S aragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ; and what 
0 you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Am, 15 , — I know of no such instances. On 
the other hand, Government has gone on multi- 
plying colleges unnecessarily, at enormous ex- 
pense, preventing all competition except in 
Calcutta. I know of no reasons save the very 
natural interest the department takes in extending 
that branch with which it has most sympathy, and 
in the extending of which it receives most encour- 
agement. 

Qnes, Do yon know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid without injury to education, or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Am, 16.— I think a large number of the 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies without 
injury to the higher education, 

The Sanskrit College is objectionable financially 
and educationally, an^ also as a direct violation of 
the religious neutralitjr principle. 

The Hindu School is objectionable for the same 
reasons, though not to the same extent financially/ 
The Haro &hool is objectionable educationally^. 
It is unfair . to our unaided educationists m 
Calcutta, and prejudicial to their success, that 
Goverriment with all its prestige should step into 
the education market as a trader, and secure the 
richer and more promising customers by giving 
free education to all the most distinguished stu- 
dents that it can attract from all parts of the 
country, And then again, on these passing very 
creditably the University examinations, they give 
the impression and claim as a fact, wliat is not 
proved, that their teachers are more efficient. It 
makes the work of other educationists in Calcutta 
more difficult financially, and more depressing 
and discouraging professionally. Competition, 
with fair play and no favour, is healthy and 
beneficial, To handicap the weak is to destroy 
all chance of success. 

The undue favour shown to the secular Bethuno 
(Female) College is acting injuriously on the 
prospects of aided female collej^es. It also is 
objectionable on financial, educational, moral, and 
religious neutrality grounds. I would try and 
persuade the Sodharan Brahmo Somaj to take it 
up, giving a liberal grant-in-aid. 

Most of the colleges in the mofussil districts of 
Bengal, and all the collegiate and secondary 
schools, might, I thijik, with profit to the country 
and to higher education, be transferred to private 
parties, helped by liberal grants-in-aid ; or seme 
of. the smaller ones might be closed, and their 
students, at least the poorest and most deserving. 
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encouraged to prosecute their studies elsewhere by 
the help of grants-in-aid, as is done by the Assam 
Government in regard to boys, and by the North- 
"Western Provinces in regard to girls. 

I believe influential native gentlemen might be 
persuaded to support secondary and University 
education much more extensively than they now 
do, if more power and responsibility were entrust- 
ed to them in connection with it. “ A spirit of 
self-reliance upon local exertions and combination 
for local purposes'' would thus be encouraged. 

Ques. 18 . — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of jrears from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Jns. 18 . — The offer of liberal grants, and tlje 
promise of a share in the management, either 
directly or by representation, of the new college or 
higher educational institution when established on 
a private footing, would, I think, stimulate private 
effort. As in the case of the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science in Calcutta, and the 
Utterpara Hitakari Sobha for female education, 
much might be done for the advancement of the 
higher education in the mofussil by gentlemen 
interested in the work, without remuneration. 
This, I think, is consistent with oriental ideas. 
Influential private gentlemen in various parts of 
India have shown a good deal of liberality in the 
interests of the higher education, and they require 
only to be encouraged to manifest still more. Of 
course, colleges depending largely on private 
efforts would require to begin on a small scale 
with moderate fees ; but with an efficient staff and 
good management they would, I think, succeed. 

Qua. Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, ((f) normal schools ? 

Ans. 19 . — I do not consider the present grants 
adequate, at least not in places where or near 
which there are Government schools or colleges 
teaching the same subjects taught in the aided 
schools. Nor are the grants sufficiently liberal 
for primary schools or female schools. The prin- 
ciples as laid down in the Despatch of 1854 are 
unexceptionable. 

Qua, ;20.— ‘How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
ce neutrality, i.tf., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

Am. 80 . do not consider the whole educa- 
tional system as at present administered one of 
practical neutrality. It encourages the non-reli- 
gious schools and colleges alike by largely increased 
grants and by Government prestige; it weights in 
the race all religious colleges and schools by deny- 
ing them Government prestige and large grants, 
Government throws the weight of its influence 
and increased Government support in favour of 
iion-religious education, as against all education 
more or less associated with any and every religion, 
save that in the Sanskrit College and the Hind*i 
School it favours Hinduism and caste. Any one 


of the students of either of these institutions on 
becoming a Christian would be expelled. 

Qua. What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. — The middle and higher classes, j 
believe, avail themselves chiefly of college educa- 
tion. Out of the 1,067 students in the Govern- 
ment colleges in 1879, only 53 belonged to the 
lower classes, and not one of these was in the 
Presidency or Sanskrit College. Of the 640 stu- 
dents in the aided colleges that same year, 145 
belonged to the lower classes. If there was no 
competition with Government colleges, I think 
the fees might be generally raised with advan- 
tage. 

Ques. 22.’^Cm you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school and college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22 . — There are many such in Calcutta and 
neighbourhood, and, 1 believe, in the Hooghly 
district* 

Ques. 23. — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 53.— Quite possible, but I think it very 
undesirable that there should bo such competition. 
When such becomes possible, the Government 
ought to retire. 

Ques. 54.— Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe- 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Ans. 24 . — To some extent. The remedy is to 
place all colleges on as near as possible the same 
platform as regards Government favours. 

Ques. 55.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 55.— No, There is a large number of 
more or less educated natives who do not find 
readily remunerative employment. See the last 
paragraph of my paper on primary education. 

Ques, 26 . — Is the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 55.— I do not consider that the instruction 
imparted in secondary schools is so us^^ful or prac- 
tical as it ought and might be, if it were kept in 
view that a large portion of the students would 
never pass the Entrance examination. All are 
trained as if for law and the other professions ; 
none for mercantile or other non-professional pur- 
suits. 

Ques. 88. — Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme- 
dies would you suggest? 

Ans. 88. — I am of opinion that, considering tha 
requirements of the country and the comparative 
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gross ignorance of the millions^ the nun^r of 
jroang men that are encouraged to present them* 
selves as* candidates for the Entrance examination 
is certainly too large. 

The remedy I would propose is the extension of 
education very largely among the masses. I 
would not repress En^dish education^ but I would 
enoourage vernacular education more largely and 
extensively. 

Quet. ;?5.— What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Jns, As a rule^ the scholarship system is 
impartially administered as between Government 
and aided schools. There are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions and anomalies ; as, for example, when the 
scholarship lately gained at the University F.A. 
examination by a student of the Free Church 
Normal School was made tenable only in the 
Government Bethune School ; when the scholar- 
ships gained by the students of the Government 
College at Cuttack are made tenable only there. 
1 think it is good that scholarships should be 
offered to the camlhlates from certain districts, 
provided they really belong to these districts ; but 
once earned, the students should be allowed to 
study in whatever college they please. Further, 
I consider it exceedingly undesirable that Govern- 
ment schools should offer education free or at 
reduced fees to scholarship-holders, as is done in the 
Hindu and Hare Schools. 

Quei» 31.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans, 31.— The University cun-iculum does not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools. This is a great drawback to efficient 
teaching in Bengal. I consider the department 
to have failed in this more than in any other duty 
laid upon it in the despatch, save the general ex- 
tension of elementary education among the masses. 
As with '^England when systematic attempts 
began to be made for the improvement of educa- 
tion, one of the chief defects was found to be the 
insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters, and 
the imperfedt method of teaching which prevailed,^' 
so is it in regard to Bengal at the present moment. 
The remedy is ^Hhe foundation of normal and 
nodel sohools for the training of masters.^^ 

I would suggest also the propriety of attaching 
i professor of the art and science of teaching to 
.he University. The status of the teacher should 

raised, if possible, and made more tempting. 

Ques. 3j3.— What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
‘espect is it capable of improvement ? 

Am, 3;?.— I do not think that men who have 
spent the better part of their lives as professors 
in colleges, and whose knowledge of the ver- 
lacular is probably very limited, are the best 
suited for the inspection of {ftrimary schools, with 
srhioh they are not likely to be in so much Eym- 
j)athy as with the higher education. Besides, 
tinancially they are not desirable. Men who 
would cost less and who were specially trained 
for such work,— men who mix more freely with 
the people and take greater interest in the edu- 
cation of the masses,— are, I should consider, the 


men wlbo are more likely to push on primary 
education. Further, the subordiuate inspecting 
officers should be in full sympathy with the 
schools they report on. For example, BengaN 
inspectors are not the proper men for Behar, nor 
Hindu inspectors for Santali and Muhammadan 
schools, nor Muhammadan inspectors for Hindu 
schools, &c. The subordinate inspectors might 
with advantage be changed from district to dis- 
trict. 

Qties, 33 , — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Am, S3.— I think public servants, pensioned 
and professional men, natives of the district, would, 
if encouraged, do much efficient voluntary work in 
inspecting and examining schools. The succesi of 
the Hitokari Sabha encourages such an expectation. 
Some private experience I have had encourages me 
to entertain the same opinion, 

Qvei, 34 , — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Am, 34.— I consider the text-books capable of 
great improvement in matter and get up,'^ and 
especially in regard to illustrations, (^e my 
answer to question C, last sentence.) Text-books 
should be more practical, more Indian, instructive 
in morals, and have more reference to men of 
actions, men worth remembering, rather than to 
mere men of lettem. 

Ques, 33.— In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, bo most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agencies? 

Am. 33.— Primary education is, I consider, the 
part which can most efficiently, and most consist- 
ently with its principles of religious neutrality, be 
taken up by the State. It is more its duty, and 
it is more qualified and better able to grapple with ^ 
it, while private agencies aided by the State can 
be trusted very largely with the secondary and 
higher education. 

Ques. 37. — What effect do you think that the 
wtth<lrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct m.anagementof schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Am, 37, — From the beginning the withdrawal 
of Government to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools and colleges must have 
only a gootl effect on the growth of a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes; upon the spread of the higher 
education, it might appear at first to have an un- 
favourable effect in some backward districts, but 
this would only be for a short time. 

Ques, 38.— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans, 38.— Such withdrawal on the part of Gov- 
ernment might have an injurious effect on the 
study of physics, not on other subjects, as far as 
I can see. 

Qvri. 33.— Does definite instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government coUeg^i and 
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schools ? Have you any suggestions to bale on 
this subject ? 

An 9 , I think at present there is too much 
attention paid to literature as such— too little to 
life and manners. The biographies of the great 
and the good, as distinguished from those of mere 
})oets and philosophers, might be studied more and 
to better advantage than at present. Let moral- 
ity be taught in moral lessons, still more in the 
lives of living teachers and the biographies of the 
great and good. 

Ques. Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans, 40.— University examinations have sadly 
interfered with physical education. Steps are 
taken to encourage it, but very inadequate. 
Much praise is due to Babu Nobo Qopal 
Mitter tor his exertions to supply teachers to 
schools in Calcutta and the mofussil. Govern- 
ment might offer prizes and hold public exhibi- 
tions, as were held at Belvedere and elsewhere, at 
suitable times in Calcutta and mofussil centres. 
Gymnasia should be attached to all large schools. 
Various games should bo encouraged, and gym- 
nastic classes should be held under cover or in the 
shade during school-hours. 

Qua. 4^.— What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parled in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 4^.— The department deals more liberally, 
and rightly it does so in the meantime, with girls' 
schools than with boys' schools, and must do so 
for a good while to come. More inspection is 
required and more definite fixed standards. I do 
not think Government should have any girls' 
schools as Government schools. All girls^ schools 
should bo aided, and no special favour shown 
where com{)etitiou exists, as in Calcutta. The 
non-religious or secular, if there be any such, 
should have no favour shown to them, nor the 
reverse. Government, ^ttd Government, should 
interfere as little as possible with girls' schools. 
liCt them be left to private bodies like the Hito- 
kari Sabha, &c. 


Qua. 44.— What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Anf. 44,-1 think Government is doing the 
right thing in liberally supporting private normal 
schools for girls. More might with profit be done 
in the same direction. 

Que8» 46i.— In the promotion of female edu- 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies ; and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause ? • 

Ans, 46* — European and American ladies have 
done, and are doing, much, aided and unaided by 
Government ; and with judicious encouragement, 
frequent and sympathetic inspection, will do more. 
The present Inspectress might be assisted by one 
or two Deputy Inspectresses. 

Quei. 50. — Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher edu- 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Am* 50. — See answer to question 82. 

Ques* 60 . — Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Am. 00.— 1 am clearly of opinion that a strict 
interpretation of the principle of religious neu- 
trality requires the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment from the direct management of colleges 
and schools. 

Qnes* Oj.— Do you think that the institution* 
of University professorships would have an im- 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Am, 61,— A think that the institution of Univer- 
sity professorships would have an important effect 
in improving the quality of high education, and 
that the Presidency College and its stafl' might be 
largely utilised in this way. Dr. Duff strongly 
advocated the establishment of University pro- 
fessors, and there is greater need now than ever 
before. 


Crm-examination qf Rev. K. S. Macdonald. 


By Mr. Barbour. 

Q. 4,— In your answer to question 26 you say 
that educated natives do not readily find remu- 
nerative employment. Do you refer to natives 
who have attained a high standard of education, 
or merely to those who are not highly educated ? 

A* i.— The students who have merely passed 
the Entrance or F.A. examination are those who 
find most difficulty in ^tting employment. Even 
some of the B.A.'s fina a difficulty. 

Q. R.— From your answer to question 26 I 
gather that you do not consider the Entrance 
examination a satisfactory standard of general 
education for practical purposes. Do you think 
it would be well to have a separate examination 
with a different standard dealing with subjects of 
a practical character ? 

A, P.— Yes; I think an examination of that 
sort would be expedient, if it were found to be 
practicable. 


By Mr. Bose. 

Q, J,— Will you please state what is your 
opinion as to the demand at present existing for 
night schools and the possibility of more largely 
establishing them? 

A, i.— 1 think there is a demand for them in 
the districts with which I am acquainted, and it 
would be possible tp establish them more largely 
than at present. 

Q, P.— Would you suggest any means by which 
night-schools may be encouraged ? 

A. 2.— By getting them under inspection, and 
giving them Ooverpment grants. They would 
require greater encouragement than the ordinary 
schools. 

Q* 3.— With reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 26, what remedy would you propose for the 
present want of facilities for a mercantile and 
business training in schools? 

A* 3.— There might he two departments in 
secondary schools, one mercantile and another for 
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the University course. The two departments 
might have some subjects in common^ and some 
taught separately. 

Q. 4.— Will you please state what in your 
opinion might constitute special subjects of in- 
struction for a mercantile training ? 

A, 4.— Penmanship, practical arithmetic in- 
cluding book-keeping, and some modern lan- 
guage instead of a classical language. 

Jiy Mahaeaja Jotekdeo Mohan Taqorb. 

Q. i,— In reference to your 14th answer, do 
you- think that the thirst for knowledge among 
the labouring classes in the mofussil is so great 
that after the toil of the day they would resort 
to schools for the acquisition of knowledge ? 

A. f.— Yes. I do not think the schools would 
be kept open throughout the whole year ; they 
would have longer holidays, and could not meet at 
certain busy seasons. 

In your 20 th answer, by religious in- 
stitutions do you mean the missionary institutions 
only ? for I am not sure there are other insti- 
tutions which have avowedly for their object the 
teaching of religion. 

A. No, I allude also to schools founded by 
the Brahmo Soraajes; and there are numerous 
Muhammadan and Hindu schools where religion is 
professedly taught. 

Q. 5 .— In reference to your 20 th answer, are 
you aware that the original Hindu College (which 
has been converted into the present Hindu School) 
received large donations from Hindu gentlemen 
on the understanding that the school should admit 
Hindu boys only ? 

A, 5.— Yes, I am aware of the fact. 

Q. 4 .— Are you aware that in the mofussil 
there is generally a feeling of cliquism and data* 
dalee among the better class of men? Is not 
this feeling likely to militate against the efficient 
supervision of schools by such men ? 

A. 4.— Yes, I am aware of the fact; and I 
think it will militate to a certain extent, but still 
I think such supervision may work. 

Q. 5. — In reference to your 00 th answer, may 
I ask why you think that Government would not 
preserve its neutrality unless it were to withdraw 
from the management of all schools and colleges ? 
When no particular religion is taught in those 
schools, is it not observing strict religious neu- 
trality ? 

A, 5.— I divide ’schools into two classes, viz,y 
those leaching religion and those not teaching 
religion. Government, as long as there are Gov- 
ernment schools, necessarily favours most those 
in which religion is not taught. This violates the 
principle of , religious neutrality as insisted on in the 
Despatch of 1854. (See answer to question 20 .) 

By Mr. Blackett. 

Q. I.— In your 3rd answer you spoke of boys of 
the lower castes being practically excluded from 
existing schools. Do you know of any cases in 
which such boys have been reached, or can you 
suggest any means of reaching them ? 

A. /.-—I would suggest that schools expressly 
for them should be established where such castes 
predominate. 

Q. 2 .— Do you think that such schools are likely 
to be established otherwise than by missionary 
agency? 

i. P.- 7 I know of no other agency likely to es- 
tablish l^ein. They would require special en- 
couragement. 


Q. 5.— You spoke in your 0th answer of the 
certainly of pay being necessary to elevate the 
status of tochers ; do you consider this possible on 
the system of payment by results pur et eimpie ? 

A. 3, — I think the system would require some 
modification to secure such certainty, so that some 
amount of money would be granted independently* 
of the oxamiiiutioii. 

Q. 4.~You remarked in your 12th answer that 
the system of payment by results is not suitable 
in all districts ; have you any alternative system in 
your mind. 

A, 4.— The fixed salary system. 

Q. 5.— In your 82nd answer you spoke of ’the 
possibility of Inspectors having but a limited 
acquaintance with the vernacular ; is this a point 
suggested by your experience in connection with 
any particular class of schools ? 

A. 5.— 1 believe Insjiectors of all grades, who 
are Bengalis or have passed only in Bengali, are 
sometimes sent to examine in Uria. Behari, or 
Saniali schools. 1 am aware that European In- 
spectors have to pass in some one vernacular. 

Q. 6. — Why do yon think that subordinate 
Inspectors should be removed from district to 
district ? 

A. 6.— I think it would be conducive to the 
efficient carrying on of the work, as it would be 
subject to more frequent criticism and revision. 

Q. T'.—Have you any exceptional facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the state and progress 
of female education ? 

A» 7.-- Mrs. Macdonald is in charge of all the 
female schools and zenana agencies in Calcutta in 
connection with the Bengal Mission of the Free 
Church. 

Q, 8, — Do you consider that grants for female 
schools arc at present obtained as readily and 
largely as they snould be ? ♦ 

A. 8. — No ; I think they should be given more 
liberally still. 

Q. 9.--h there anything in the rules on 
which such grants are given which interferes with 
the facility of obtaining them ? 

A. 9.— 1 am not aware of anything of the kind. 

By Mr. Cropt. 

Q. i.— On page 4 of your pamphlet on Pri- 
mary Education in Bengar^ you expressed doubts 
whether any improvement worth considering has 
taken place in the indigenous schools since they 
have been brought into relations with Govern- 
ment. In your 4th answer you state that the 
athsalos of the Hooghly and Burdwau districts 
ave greatly improved since you visited them 
with Dr, Duff in 1862, Do you intend that 
answer to modify the opinion expressed in your 
pamphlet ? 

; I am aware that there has been 
improvement in the districts with which I am 
best acquainted. 

Q» 2.— Are you aware that the present standard 
of the primary scholarship examination includes 
subjects which are considerably above the old 
course of instruction in the pathsalas ? 

A, 2 .— Yes. 

Q. 5.— Do you know that in 1880-81, 26,263 
candidates from pathsalas appeared at that ex- 
amination, and that 13,951 passed ? 

A, 3.— I did not know the figures ; I accept 
the statement. 
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Q, Does }'our objection to the Sanskrit 
Cbllege refer chiefly to the English Department, 
or does it refer to the Sanskrit Department also ? 

A. To both departments and on the same 
grounds. I believe both to be now unnecessary, 
considering that Sanskrit is taught in other 
colleges equally. 

Q. 5. — In your 29th answer you referred to a 
scholarship gained by a female student of the Free 
Church Normal School, which was made tenable 
only in the Government Bethune School : was not 
that restriction removed as soon as it was shown 
that sufficient provision had been made in the 
former institution for the education of female 
students up to the University standard? 

A, 5. — I think another cass is referred to. In 
the case to which I refer, the Free Church Normal 
School was not encouraged to make provision for 
the instruction of the scholarship-holder, and she 
still reads in the Bethune School. Had encourage- 
ment been offered, it is probable that we should 
have made such a provision. We made no repre- 
sentation on the subject. 

Q, g. — With regard to the necessity of trained 
teachers, is not the system in force in India much 
the same * as that which prevails in England— 
namely, trained teachers for primary schools, un* 
trained but instructed teachers for secondary 
schools ? 

A. In Scotland, teachers of secondary schools 
also are trained; and there is a professor of the art 
of teaching attached to some of the Scottish 
Universities. 

7.-— With reference to your 82nd answer, 
may I ask whom you would select to supervise edu- 
cation inBeharand in Sonthal schools, if qualified 
Beharis or Southals could not be found ? 

A, 7.-- 1 cannot say : but I would try to get 
men qualiBod for the work. 

Q, 8.— With reference to your 2nd answer, are 
you acquainted with any efforts thjit have been 
made by Government to extend primary education 
among the Chandals of South Furreedpore ? 


A, T am aware of what is being done among 
the Cbandals of Furreedpore. 

Q. On page 3 of your pamphlet yon say 
that Government middle English schools coat, in 
1879-80, ]£6 per cent, more than they did in 
1878-74, while there was an actual reduction of 
Rs. 8,220 in the corresponding class of aided 
schools. Are you aware that the expenditure of 
1874, on which these increases were calculated, 
was— 

Bi. 

Id Oovemment lohools 7,615 

Id aided sohooii . . . 1,20,064 

4* 9.— Yes, I took my figures from the Direct- 
or's Reports, 

Q. iO.— And do you know that there has been 
an increase of only one in the number of Govern- 
ment middle English schools since 1874, namely, 
the Government boarding school for the sons of 
Europeans employed on btate Railways ? 

A, 1 was not aware of that. 

Q. if.— You say on page 4 of your pamphlet 
that the grantsdn-aid to private primary schools 
and patbsalas were reduced from Rs. 8,84,921 in 
1878-74 to Rs. 2,94,271 in 1879-80. Is it not 
eyident from the reports that the former figures 
include, while the latter exclude, the cost of lower 
vernacular schools aided from the primary grant, 
the cost of which in 1879-80 amounted to 
Rs. 78,826? 

A. ii.— I did not observe that. 

Q. 12.— You say on page 4 of your pamphlet 
that the expenditure of Government upon all aided 
schools fell from Rs. 6,71,149 in 1878-74 to 
Rs. 6,86,249 in 1879-80, showing a decrease of 
Rs. 84,900. Have you not omitted from the ex- 
penditure for 1879-60, firstly, the grants to lower 
vernacular schools, and, secondly, the grants to 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians; and making 
these corrections, does not the expenditure on aided 
schools show an increase of about Rs. 1 8,000 ? 

A, 12.— I was not aware that I had done so. 
It was not intentional. 


Eoidence of Mrs, K, 8. 

Que 9 , 1.— Please sUto what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained, 

Am. I.— After some little experience of teach- 
ing in Scotland and Germany, I came out to 
India in 1876. From the beginning of 1877, I 
have been in charge of the female schools and 
zenana agency of the Free Church of Scotland in 
Calcutta, including the Free Clmrch Normal 
School and Orphanage. I have also vlsitel most 
of our girls' schools in the mofussil more than 
once. 

Qww. di.— Is there indigenous instniction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41- — While I am not aware of any girls' 
schools corresponding to the indigenous patshalas 
for boys, yet, under the influence of the example 
and encouragement given by Europeans, there are 
a few schools for girls kept up by native gentle- 
men supported to some extent by subscri^ons ; 
others kept by widows as a means of earning a 
livelihood, and by others as a labour of love ; but 


. Macdonald (Bengal). 

I believe all these have originated within the last 
twenty years. The first of such schools in Calcutta 
was taught seventeen years ago by two girls from 
the Free Church Orphanage, Such schoole are 
generally very temporary, and the instruction is of 
a very elementary nature. 

Home instruction to girls by pundits and widows 
is indigenous to a still greater extent and has 
existed for a much longer time. There have been 
always from time immemorial a few females 
receiving more or less home education, hut the 
number has been very small. One occasionally 
meets with girls yrho are prepared at home with 
their school lessons by pundits, while a few receive 
their whole education at home for pundits and 
widows. 

A good deal of the instruction imparted by 
widows consists in needlework, chiefly fancy. 

Ques. 42.— What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting school for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them 7 What improvements can you suggest ? 

Am. 42.— The department has only two schools^ 
the Bethune and the Dacca Eden Sohool, as Gov- 
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enunent female seaoole ; it aide 370 other schools 
throughout Bengal, and there are upwards of 100 
unaided prirate schools. All these contain only 
30,000 pupils-Hi very small number for the female 
population of Bengal. In the circumstances, 
greater encouragement than hitherto might be 
given by the department to all those who endeavour 
to institute new schools. The character of the 
instruction varies according to the character of the 
schools. In the Bethune School and in the Free 
Church Normal School there are under-graduates 
studying for University degrees. Between these 
and the mass there are a few schools where the 
instruction is very creditable, while in the great 
majority of girW schoob, instruction is element- 
ary to a degree. By far the larger number of 
children know very little beyond the alphabet and 
little words, and numeration up to 100. 

V Religion and morality should be the foundation 
of all true education ; without them there can be 
no full and true development of the whole man. 
The Government of India has undertaken a great 
responsibility in undertaking to educate the young 
men of India without reference to religion and 
morality. Sir George Campbell felt that whatever 
might be said in regard to boys, there was no 
call upon Government to under^ke any such 
responsibility in the case of the women of India. 
When Wing the foundation stone of the Free 
Church Orphanage in the beginning of 1873, he 
expressed himself very strongly against all such 
education in the case of females. In the two 
Government female schools attempts may be made 
to train the pupils in morals, but morals can have 
no solid permanent foundation except in religion. 
Government should leave the education of females 
to those who with a clear conscience can teach 
morab founded on religion, aiding them to the 
extent of its ability, while drawing no dbtinc- 
tions and showing no favours. 

The standards might be made clearer and more 
definite, and might be revised with the view of 
making them harmonise with the rules for schobr- 
ships. It would 4)e well also if they could be 
made to harmonise with those of societies taking 
practical interest in female education, such as the 
Hitakari Sabha. In Mahanad our schoob now 
study in accordance with the standards of the 
department, but they will find it difficult to 
compete advantageously for the Hitakari Sabha 
scholarships, whose standards are very different. 

It would be an advantage were scholarships 
established in Calcutta simiW to those given by 
the Suburban Municipality. During a short 
time, while the Free Church Orphanage was in 
Entally, its pupib were eligible to those schobr- 
ships; but now that the Orphanage is on the 
Calcutta side of the Circubr Road, the pupils are 
no longer eligible. Such scholarships might with 
advantage be more numerous and extended all over 
the country. 

School-books should be purified of everything 
which makes them unsuitable for girb schoob, 
as some of the most popular are not. They might 
be made more interesting, more neatly printed and 
got up, and be illustrate so as to please the eye 
and cultivate a taste for the beautiful. In order 
to secure this, Government might give grants to 
authors or publishers on condition that such books 
be sold at cheap rates, or supply the books at a 
nominal price, ^ere b great need of good pic- 
tures and maps for our gi m schools. 

As sparing a use as possible of male teachers 
Bengsl. 


and pundits should be made in female schools, and 
female teachers should be employed wherever 
suitable ones can be obtained. 

A small fee should be charged wherever practi- 
cable, and in Calcutta it is ^nerally practicable. 
All pupils attending the Free Church female 
schoob iir Calcutta, with few exceptions, pay fees. 
In the mofussil, female education has not yet pro- 
gressed so far as to justify the enforcing of a fee. 

Inspection might be more frequent with advan- 
tage to pupib and teachers. For thb purpose 
Deputy Inspectresses might be appointed. 

Knowledge of music, vocal and instrumental, 
and of ne^ework, plain and fancy, might be 
recognised by the department. 

Quei, dd.— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schoob ? 

AfUt 45.— Little boys up to 7 might be taught 
in girls^ schoob, but in their case the fees would 
have to be greatly increased ; and in the absence of 
irls^ schools, girls should be encouraged to attend 
oys' schoob up to the same age. In the General 
Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1880- 
81, upwards of 13,000 girls are said to have been 
thus taught in boys^ schoob, while 400 of the 
pupib in girb^ schoob were little boys. 

Ques, 44 . — What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ant. 44 . — The establbhment of normal schools 
should be encouraged by liberal aid from Govern- 
ment; and every such school should be attached 
to an elementary school from which the promising 
pupib should be drafted, and where tlie pupib 
would receive practical instruction in the art of 
teaching. Care should be taken that the pupib of 
the normal school bear a good character. Once 
a year Government examinations might be held 
for the pupils attending normal schoob, to which ' 
admission might also be given to teachers, say of 
two years' standing, and encouragement to prepare 
for and to pass such examinations might be held 
forth by attaching scholarships of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 
each per month, tenable for two or three years, 
provided the successful candidate is in tlie mean- 
time giving satisfaction as a teacher in a school 
under Government inspection. Or, there might 
be certificates of two grades given, the one for 
teachers suited for very elementary schoob, and 
the other for teachers in Standard lY and upwards. 
This second certificate might be given to those 
who not only pass the examination satisfactorily, 
but also undergo a year or two of probation as 
teachers to the satisfaction of Government. Some 
such encouragement is necessary in the present 
dearth of go<S teachers for girb^ schoob. 

Quet. 45.— Am the grants to girls' schoob larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys' schoob ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ant, 45. — I know too little of the manner in 
which grants-in-aid are distributed among boys' 
and girls' schoob respectively, to say anything in 
answer to this question further than that, consi- 
dering the backward state of female education in 
Bengal, the grants given by Government for 
female schoob are still far too meagre. 

Qutt. 45.— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean bdies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the inters which ladies might take in 
thb cause ? 
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J, 46.'^femh education in Bengal owes its 
origin and its present position almost entirely to 
the efforts of European and American ladies^ s^ed 
as these have been by Government and latterly by 
Bengali gentlemen. At the olose of last year 
there were taught in Calcutta^ including the 
suburbs of Entally and Bhowanipore,6|Sff8 females 
in connection with the various European and 
American Missionary Societies. It might be pos- 
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Q. I.— In your answer 41, are we to under- 
stand you to say that girls^ schools kept up by 
native gentlemen are generally very temporary ? 

J, Jf.— My remark was not intended to apply 
to girls^ schools established by native gentlemen, 
only to those kept by widows, &c. 

Q. 2 — You speak, in answer 41, of girls 
being taught at home by widows. Do you think 
that such widows could to any large extent be 
utilised by training, either as school teachers, or 
as private teachers in zenanas ? 

A, 2. — It is very doubtful. Their knowledge 
is generally very limited. Possibly some of them 
might be induct to undergo a training. 

Q, 3, — You think the large majority of 
children in girls' schools know little beyond the 
alphabet and little words. Is this because they 
are t^ken away from school so early, or for any 
other reason ? 

It arises from their being removed so 

early. 

Q. d.— Are girls of the upper classes allow- 
ed, to any large extent, to leave their homes in 
order to attend schools ? 

A. d.~No. 

Q, 5,— Can you suggest any other plan than 
that of zenana-visiting teachers, for carrying on 
the education of girls after they leave school, and 
of those who are not allowed to go ? 

A, 5.— I know of no other plan. 

Q. fi. — In your opinion, does zenana teaching 
receive from Government sufficiently liberal en- 
couragement ? 

A. §. — I think not. 

Q. 7, — Is there any definite scale for grants- 
in-aid of zenana teaching ? 

A. 7.— We receive for zenana work and zenana 
schools together Rs. 90 at present as a fixed 
grant. Tliis amounts roughly to about Rs. 1 a 
head, or somewhat less. 

Q. 8. — To what extent is secular instruction 
carried on by zenana teachers? 

A. 8. — In reading, as far as Charupath, Ilnd 
Part, or occasionally a littje further. In arith- 
metic, as far as the four simple rules. Geography, 
grammar, and composition are also taught, and of 
course needlework. 

Q. 9.— Are girls' schools inspected by In- 
spectors, as well as by the Inspectress ? 

A. 9.— No. Schools in Calcutta are only in- 
spected by the Inspectress. 

Q. 18.— Are we to understand, from the close 
of your answer 42, that needlework is not 
recognised by the department as a subject of 
instruction for girls? 

A, 18.— I mive never seen or heard of any 
examination or report about it. * 


sible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause in various ways. 

Ladies engaged in aided educational work 
might be admitted to the Government vernacular 
examinations for educational graded officers, and 
certificates given to successful candidates, and ad- 
mission also might be given* to High Proficiency 
examinations, entitling the successful candidates at 
least to the certificate, if not also to the usual prize. 


Mrs. K. S. Macbonalb. 

JL— Are the teachers trained in aided 
normal schools for girls at present recognised by 
Government, by certificates or otherwise ? 

IJ,— No. They have no certificates from 
Government. I think it very desirable that they 
should have such certificates. 

Q, Do you know whether the grants to 
girls' schools amount on the average to one- 
third or one-fourth of the whole expense ? 

A, 19.— I think the grants to our schools may 
amount to a third of the expense. 

Q. J3.— With reference to your answer 46, 
do you think that many ladies engaged in educa- 
tional work would be able to pass the depart- 
mental examination in Bengali in the higher 
standard ? 

A, 13.— I think if they were encouraged to 
do so, many would try. Probably at present they 
would hardly be prepared to do so. 

Q. Do you think that the taking of 
fees ought to be insisted on as a condition for a 
grant-in-aid to girls' schools ? 

A, 14 . — I think so. Of course exceptions 
must be allowed. 

By Mr. Cropt. 

Q, I.— In your 42nd answer yon advocate 
the general establishment of scholarships for girls' 
schools. As girls cannot generally leave their 
homes to pursue their studies in ichools of a higher 
class, you probably intend these scholarships as a 
reward for past exertion, rather than as an assist- 
ance to future study. In that point of view, 
what should be the value of the scholarships? 

A, i.— About Rs. 2 a month would be suffi- 
cient. 

Q, 9,— In your 42nd answer you say, ‘"The 
standards might be made clearer and more defi- 
nite." Would yon kindly explain your meaning 
more fully ? 

A, 9.— I may state that there are two ways 
of looking at the matter. The first, which I did 
not contempla^ when writing my answer, mi^ht 
possibly be the better way, the establisbmg 
of scholarships for girls, separate from, and alto- 

f ether independent of, those set apart for bo^. 
n that case the standards of examinations for 
vernacular girls' schools with some slight addi- 
tions might do. 

Among the additions, I would suggest the 
history and ^graphy of Bengal, the reding of 
manuscript, bazar accounts, needlework as in the 
Madras standards, and singing or musio* 

In the other case, which was the one I contem- 
plated, the scholarship ^urse, open alike to boys 
and girls, mi^ht be modified so as to make it more 
suitable for prls; and the standards in the same 
way would require to be modified so as to make 
them harmonise with the oourse. As suggested 
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above, I would imert the readinff of manuflcrijpte 
in the standards. As an option for Sabhankan, I 
would insert the geograidiy of Bengal, and for 
simple mensuration, plain and tanoj ne^lework. 
The standards would have to be clumged so as to 
agree with the rules thus revised* 

Handki and lasios, with examples from the text- 
books, together with dictation and composition, 
would require to be added to the subjects men- 
tioned in the rules, and proper marks allowed for 
these as additional subjects. 

So far for the lower primary scholarship rules. 
With regard to both lower and upper, i would 
suggest that the scholarships be open to be com- 
peted for by candidates from all girls' schools, aided 
or unaided, vernacular and Anglo-vernacular, and 
for all girls under 11 and 13 years of age respect- 
ively, wherever educated. 

In the subjects of examination for the upper 
primary scholarships, I would suggest the follow- 
ing options : For Euclid Book I, music, practical 
and theoretical ; and for the higher branches of 
arithmetic, I would give the option of plain and 
fancy needlework. 

Q. 3.— You fix the limit of age for upper 
primary scholarships at 13 years. Are any pupils 
of the Free Church schools as old as that ? 

A, 3.— There are only one or two above 11 
years. 

Q. 4 . — ^Then for what class of pupils do you 
intend these upper primary scholarships? 

A. 4 . — They would suit pupils of the Free 
Church Orphanage, but not those of native schools 
generally. 

Q. 5. — In your 46th answer you recommend 
that European and American ladies should be 
admitted to the vernacular examinations of Gov- 
ernment, and should receive certificates on passing. 
Do you consider that some such incentive is neces- 
sary, haying regard to the actual knowledge of 
the vernacdar generally possessed by the ladies 
now engaged in teaching ? 

A, 5.— I think it is. 

Q. 3.— Is it the rule to charge fees in all the 
girls^ schools under the Free Church Mission ? 
Are many exceptions made in practice on the 
ground of poverty? Is much difficulty found in 
realising fees ? 

A, 3. — It is the rule to charge fees. In .the 
Free Church Orphanage there are about 30 free 
pupils. In Dr. Duff's school only one or two. 
In the Syambazar school 14 or 16, owing to the 
proximity of free schools under other agencies. 


I In the Syampuktir school it is the same ; there 
i are many ower schools in the neighbourhood 
which ch^ge no fees. 

Sometimes difficulty is found in realising fees ; 
but some pay readily, When they think the 
education is g^, they are willing to pay. 

Q. 7.— Is there any common agreement be- 
tween the Free Church and the other agencies as 
to avoiding interference with each other's schools ? 

A. 7,— There is not. 

Q. 3. — Or as to charging fees ? 

A. 8.~No. 

Q. 9, — Do you think it desirable that there 
should be such an agreement? 

J. 3. — I think so. 

Q. 10. — In the case of mixed schools, do you 
not think that emulation between boys and girls 
up to the age of 10 is beneficial, and that any 
counteracting evils may be avoided by careful 
supervision and management ? 

13.— I do not think so, 

Q. 11. — The third standard of the Uttarpara 
Hitakari Sabha — the higest standard for girls' 
schools— comprises the following subjects ; In 
literature, Charupath, Part I, Kabita Sangraha, 
Bharat Bhiksha ; in gramroai:, sandhi^ linga^ karak^ 
samas, and prakriti ; the History of India, 1st 
Part j in geography, the four quarters, with par- 
ticular knowledge of India ; in arithmetic, rule of 
three, fractions, and the formulie of Subliankar ; 
in physics, Natural Philosphy, by A. K. Dutt, up 
to '' electric attraction." There is also a higher 
standard, called the zenana standard, intended for 
those girls who, having passed the age of 10 or II 
years, are not allowed to attend schools any longer. 
Do you think that the standard above described is 
within the capacity of a girl of 10 or 11 years of 
age? 

A. 11. — Certainly not, 

Q. 1?.— You are opposed to the employment 
of pundits in girls' schools. Do you think that 
without pundits the standards of the Uttarpara 
Hitakari Sabha could be generally taught ? 

A. i3.— They could not be generally taught 
by the present teachers ; but with some encourage- 
ment from Government a better class of teachers 
might be expected to arise. 

Q. 13. — Do you know that a class for widows 
was formerly established in connection with the 
Bethune School, and that the few that joined were 
found to be utterly unteachable ? 

A. 13. — I was not aware of thatr 
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3, — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
noli aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
&om wwt causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to pvery class of society? 

Am. 3.— Primary instruction is sought for by 
^ple in general, and especially by Kayasts and 
Br^mans. Mnehees and Chandals are excluded 
from it on account of their caste. 

Ques, To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village qrstem? Can you describe 


the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scmolars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gen- 
erally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indigen- 
ous schools can be turnea to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
^0 tbe rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the mnt-in-aid sjrstem been extend^ to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 
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Ans. 4.— Zemindari and Subhankariare the only 
relics of an ancient village system. The fees taken 
from the scholars are two annas each per month. 
Masters are willing to accept State aid and to con- 
form to the rules. Masters are generally selected 
among Kayasts’and Biihmans, and they generally 
have obtained normal school certificates^ or scholar- 
ship examination certificates. 

Quet, 5 , — What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on ec^ual terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5.— Very few are the boys educated at 
home. 

Quet, 6.— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

A ns, 6.*— Many unaided schools exist in rural 
villages. 

Ques, 8.— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. — Town schools may be entrusted to 
municipal committees. 

Ques. 9.— Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

S*.— Those who have obtained normal school 
or scholarship certificates ought to be appointed 
teachers in primary schools. 

Ques, iO.— What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans, 10.— Instruction in agriculture would make 
the primarv schools more acceptable to the com- 
munity at large, and especially to the agricultural 
classes. 

Ques. iJ.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ans, 11 . — The vernacular taught in the schools 
is not the dialect of the people, but on that account 
schools are not less useful and popular. 

Ques, Id.— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans, id.— Primary schools can be rendered more 
efficient by the introduction of the Midnapur sys- 
tem. 

Ques, 15.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 


management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
raragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given tolhat provision? 

Ans, 15.— Not any instance in Jessore district. 

Ques, 18. — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to iviihdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans, 18, — If the Government or any local 
authority were to withdraw from the maintenance 
of any higher educational institution, it could not 
be maintained on a private footing. 

Ques, SI. — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided scWls and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade- 
quate? 

• Ans, 21. — Kayasts principally avail themselves 
of Government schools for the education of their 
children. The rate of fees payable for education in 
Jessore district is no more than Rs. 2 ; wealthy 
classes ought to pay more. 

Ques. Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ans, PP.— In Jessore district there are several 
schools supported entirely by fees, but the main- 
tenance of such schools is not secured. 

Ques, 83, — Is if in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the nigher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans, 23. -^1 don^t know of any non-Govemment 
institution of the higher order in Jessore district. 

Ques, 25.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans, 25. — It is very difficult for educated na- 
tives to find remunerative employment. 

Ques, 26, — Is the instruction imparted in second- 
arv schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans, The majority of scholars in primary 
and secondary schools do not pursue their studies 
further. For this class of scholars instruction 
would be more useful and of more practical in- 
formation if limited to writing, book-keeping, 
spelling, arithmetic, and the rudiments of geo- 
graphy and history. 

Ques. 39. — Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place- 
in the course of Government college^ and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Ans, 39, — Instruction in the duties of man to- 
wards the Creator, his neighbours, and himself, 
I think, would not be against the principle of re- 
ligious neutrality, and would improve the moral 
character of the scholars. 

Ques, 40.-^ Axe any steps taken for promoting 
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the physical welhbeing of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

if ns. 40 , — Nothing is done for promotbg the 
physical well-being of students. 

Qnet, 42 . — What progress has been made by • 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans, 42 . — In Jessore district there are only five 
schools for girls. In order to stimulate parents to 
send girls to school, the grants to girls' ‘schools 
ought to be larger in amount. Needlework is 
neglected in girls' schools. The Sisters of Charity 
(nuns) have one (native girls') school in Jessore 
and one in Kishnagur, and they have provided other 
girls' schools with four female teachers. There are 
only Christian girls in the schools of the Sisters of 
Cliarity, but girls of every class are allowed to 
receive instruction in their schools. 


Qnes, fil— Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

system of pupil-teachers is in 
force in Jessore district, and it works well. 

Quei, 68 , — What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Jns, 58.— I consider the maximum number of 
pupils that can be taught as a class by one in- 
structor to be fifty. 

Quei. 62 , — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities ? 

Ant, 62. — In* my opinion promotion from class 
to class should aopend on the results of public 
examinations. 
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Quet, J.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Am, 1 , — I am a Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity of twenty years' standing, and President 
of the Central Text-book Committee. I was 
Director of the Government Wards' Institution 
for five-and-twenty years \ Secretary to the Ver- 
nacular Literature Society for some years; and 
a member of the Calcutta School-book Society 
tor twenty-seven years; and Joint Secretary and 
Tmasurer to the Industrial Art School for several 
years. I have studied the problem of Indian 
education for nearly forty years. My experi- 
ence has been derived in the Bengal Presidency. 

Ques, 5.— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ant, 2 , — Much has been done of late for the 
extension of primary education in Bengal, but 
not to the extent which the figures given in the 
reports of the Education Department would at 
first sight lead one to suppose. Many schools 
exist in the country which were not formerly includ- 
ed in the reports, but now are ; and these have 
swelled the figures without proportionately adding 
to the sum-total of the means of education avail- 
able to the people. This is fully admitted by the 
department ; still, the figures serve to some extent 
to, mystify, and not to elucidate. Departmental 
inspection certainly does some good, and the 
changes effected in the curriculum of the schools 
have unquestionably raised the standard of edu- 
cation to sn appreciable extent ; but I cannot 
add that they have made it more practically useful. 
The old schools turned out better accountants, 
better ready-reckoners, better business-men, than 
what the new ones do. And the reason is obvious. 
The total period of study among the lower orders 
has not increased much, and the attention of the 

I The erldeore of tins witness was received too Ute to admit 
which the Bengal Proviuoial CummitU’e are unable to endorse. 
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learners is now devoted to too many subjects to 
leave any opportunity for excellence in any one of 
them. Even in the case of arithmetic, attention 
being exclusively devoted to slate work, the boys 
do not make ready-reckoners. 

I do not think any system of education can 
be said to be placed on a sound basis which is 
maintained solely by oflicial pressure. The dif- 
ference between the present system and wliat I 
think would be sound is that which obtains be- 
tween a hot-house plant and a naturalised plant. 
To improve the schools, the people should be ♦ 
taken into confidence, and perfect freedom 
given them to mould the schools in the way they 
think best. To make the system national, the 
nation must be made to take it up, or it will never 
thrive. It may be — nay, it is probable— that 
at the first start the national plan will be wanting 
in uniformity, strict discipline, and thorough 
efficiency; but it would take root in the mind 
of the nation and grow up into a healthy natu- 
ralised tree, vigorous and self-reliant, and not a 
potted plant under a glass case, which requires 
constant and unremitting care. Both initiation 
and general control should rest with the people, 
check and revision being left with Government 
officers. What has been lately said by the Gov- 
ernment of India in regard to self-government 
is exactly what I would say in regard to edu- 
cation. 

If the proposed scheme of self-government be 
fully carried out, it will afford the most satis- 
factory organisation for the national system I 
advocate. It is to be a scion from the older 
growth of Indian communal life, and not by 
any means an artificial and super-imposed 
hybridisation. The conditions under which it 
can be formed and maintained are not wanting. 
The intelligent portion of our community is 
keenly alive to the advantages of education, and 
willing and able to work, and no one has yet felt 
the want of students where useful schools have 
been established. It would require more time 
than what I can at present spare to develope a 

of hif crois examination on acveral itateinenta mode bj biu). 
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complete system, Ixit I give here the outline of 
my plan. I would make the sub-divisional or 
local board, which the Government proposes to 
be the unit of its scheme, to bo the worldng body, 
having the district board as the controlling 
authority on the one side, and the panchayat as 
the executive agency on the other. 

Of course, for a national system the local 
board should be elected by the people ; but, for 
practical purposes, it would not make any material 
difference if it be appointed where election is not 
feasible; — under any circumstance, however, it 
must l>e a board in which the leading men of 
the community concerned take the most promi- 
nent part, and not k Government officer uncon- 
nected with the community. The district board 
should bo constituted on the lines of the local 
board, but it should represent a higher or more 
influential grade of society. The panchayat 
should be formed of men who are residents of the 
village or villages for which it is intended. Its 
members should, for the present, be appointed by 
the local board, and not elected, materials not 
being available at present for any satisfactory 
election of village panchayats. Each village, 
or a group of villages, having a school should have 
a panchayat ; and it may be necessary at times 
(but not often) to have both a Hindu and a 
Muhammadan panchayat in the same village, 
where there are separate schools for the two classes 
of persons. 

Before defining the duties of these three bodies, 
it is necessary to advert to the different classes of 
schools which will come under their management. 
Collegiate institutions are, in my opinion, not 
likely to be well managed by any local board 
that can bo organised in the mofussil at present, 
and they should, therefore, bo altogether excluded. 
Local sub-committees now watch over zilla 
schools or those which teach up to the Entrance 
standard, and these may most fitly bo made over 
to the district boards. Next come the second- 
ary English schools, and then the vernacular 
schools, comprising the middle class, the higher, 
and the lower primary schools. It will bo neces- 
sary to make differences in the details of the 
working and control of these according to cir- 
cumstances. Generally speaking, zilla schools 
should be loft in charge of district boards ; middle- 
class schools, both English and vernacular, in tliat 
of local boards; and primary schools in that 
of mnehayats. 

Working under the general control and orders 
of Government, to which they must be subject, 
the district board, as regards education, should 
have to manage the affairs of tho zilla schools ; 
to receive funds from Government and local 
sources for the support of schools ; to distribute 
the same among the local boards, fairly and with 
special reference to their requirements; to lay 
down general rules for the guidance of local 
boards and panchayats; to attend to all com- 
plaints; to provide for periodical examinations 
and inspections ; to submit to Government periodi- 
cal returns and reports; and to discharge all 
those duties which are now performed by the 
divisional Insp^tors. 

The sub-divisional boards should appoint panch- 
ayais; sanction grants in aid of local schools, 
both Anglo-vernacular and vernacular ; supervise 
the inspection and examination of schools; hold 
in trust all property belonging to schools ; watch 
the proceedings of panchayats; appoint teachers ; 


submit periodical returns to district boards, and 
generally carry out their orders. 

The duties of panchayats should be to exert for 
the establishment of new schools ; to select con- 
venient sites; to arrange for house accommodation; 
to watch the action of the teachers ; to see that 
they attend regularly, teach properly, enforce 
strict discipline ; and to prevent favouritism. The 
schooling-fee should be fixed by them with refer- 
ence to the means of guardians of boys, and local 
circumstances . and custom. They should receive 
the monthly grants from local boards, and see that 
the teachers are duly and regularly paid. They 
should also hold in trust, in the name of the local 
board, all school property and effects. Of course, 
this should not apply to effects owned by private 
teachers who accept aid from panchayats. They 
shall, moreover, submit such peiiodical reports and 
returns as may be required by local boards. The 
Panchayats may not be able satisfactorily to dis- 
charge all these duties at the first start, and the 
local boards should seo that they are not over- 
burdened. 

In settling the details of the duties, every pos- 
sible care should be taken to prevent supervision 
and control degenerating into vexatious interfer- 
ence, destructive alike of freedom of action and 
self-respect. 

At the beginning, the allotment of schools to 
panchayats will have to be regulated by the pre- 
sent situation of schools ; but for the work of ex- 
tension some general rules should be laid down. 
As a general rule, I think, effort should be made 
to provide a school for every village or group of 
contiguous villages which can secure tho attend- 
ance of 30 boys, the limit being reduced to 20, or 
even 15, when the necessary funds are available. 
This, however, is a rough rule-of-thumb, which 
should be subject to frequent variations according 
to local circumstances and wants. For instance, 
whenever the people of a village come forward 
with adequate support for a school for 26 boys, 
they should be always helped in their laudable 
endeavours, and not debarred all aid because they 
can send only 25, and not 30 boys, as tho rule con- 
templates. 

It is not necessary here to advert to the curri- 
cula of the different classes of the schools named 
above. As regards primary schools, to which the 
(;^ue8tion specially refers, the curriculum should be 
limited to reading, including a simple geographical 
primer, and a history of Bengal, writing, arith- 
metic (including a good deal of mental arithmetic, 
and zemindary and tradesmen's accounts), and 
letter forms. This would take up four years, and, 
as the period cannot be .extendi now, nothing 
more should be attempted. I cannot conceive 
anything more mischievous than sanitary primers, 
political catechisms, theistic creeds, and other such 
nostrums as have been lately recommended for 
rimary schools. They can do no earthly good, 
ut they will for certain take up the time which 
could be more profitably devoted to meet the re- 
qmrements of t(he people. Boys requiring more 
tnan the above modicum of knowledge should be 
translated to higher schools. 

The total number of boys available in a village 
is generally small, and the aggregate of the fees 
given, whether in money or land, is not sufficient 
to secure the services of able men, and the ‘first 
requirement for the improvement of vill^ schools 
is pecuniary aid to teasers. Without it nothing 
satisfactory can be done. The aid now given is 
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quite inadequate to secure the services of compe- 
tent men. Its amount varies from a few annas in 
payment-by-result schools to five rupees. I have 
not all the details at command^ but I find tho 
total cost of thirty-five thousand schools was 
Rs. 8,20,000. Deducting from this sum Rs. 70,000 
for prizes, cost of returns, and various other charges, 
a sum of about Rs. 2,50,000 went to 86,992 
teachers, giving an average of Rs. 6-15-1 per 
annum, or nine annas and three pies per month. 
This is quite inadequate to secure the services of 
competent men. In some cases tho grant ranges 
from 8 annas to Rs, 8-8, or in the best instances 
about one-third less tlian tho salary of a grass- 
cutter or a groom in Calcutta. Day labourers at 
railway stations earn three times that amount. 
As the schooling-fee is very small, and must con- 
tinue to be so for some time, and wages are rising 
everywhere, I think the grant-in-aid should bo 
Rs. 5, rising according to proficiency and success 
to Rs. 8. 

Ques» S.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
liold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it ; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is tho attitude of the influen- 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans, 3.— -I do not believe that primary instruc- 
tion is sought for by any class of the community 
solely for flie sake of primary instruction as it is 
now understood. Tho goal set up by a parent is 
considerably ahead of the limit of mere primary 
education. Primary education is, however, looked 
upon, and very conectly, as the only path by 
which the goal may be reached, and it is sought 
by all who wish for the good of their children. 
Tho desire is common, and not limited to any parti- 
cular class or classes. None hold aloof from it 
deliberately as noxious, or not desirable ; but 
many cannot afford it, either from want of means 
or from want of schools within an accessible dis- 
tance. Many cannot spare their children to go to 
school, as they require their services for the con- 
duct of their own business. To them a lad of 8 
or 10 years is more profitably employed b tending 
cattle than in grinding the alphabet. 

Mehters, Chandals, and Bagdis are practically 
excluded from village schools, and they are no- 
where so numerous as to be able to maintmn schools 
for their own communities. Pods are as low in 
the scale of caste as Bagdis, but they are numerous, 
and in the southern mrts of the 24.Pergunnahs 
they maintain schools for their own education, 
and, on the strength of their education, freely as- 
sociate with the higher castes. I have seen many 
Pods who were good accountants and fair writers 
and business men. My father had a Pod for his 
mukhtear in the Alipur Magistrate's Court, and 
the late Raja Digaml^r Mitra had a Pod for his 
gomasta in one of his estates. I do not know if 
they are excluded from mofussil village schools. 

Generally speaking, the attitude of the influen- 
tial classes is certainly not adverse to the extension 
of elebentary education. The great bulk of our 
private schools owe their existence to them, and 
those schools are by no means exclusive. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that at least 
two-fifths of our new schools owe their origin and 
.existence to the exertions of our young men edu- 
cated in English. There may be a few zembdars 


who apprehend that education will unfit their 
ryots for their ordinary agricultural avocations : 
and certain it is that a fisherman's son who keeps 
himself all day in a school-room instead of wal- 
lowbg in water, does not get tho best training for 
the amphibious character of his family calling ; 
but the time is far distant when education will so 
spread in the country as to reach tlio lowest stra- 
tum* of society, or cause any difference in the rela- 
tion now subsisting between the different arts and 
professions of life. The ratio of those wlio can 
read and write is at present scarcely 16 to 100, 
and there is ample room for the schoolmaster to 
work on without trenching on our fishermen. 

4 , — To what extent do indigenous scliouls 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can yoO describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are tho masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that in- 
digenous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what 
is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are 
the masters willing to accept State aid and to con- 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend- 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? 

Ans. 4.-— Indigenous schools exist in every part 
of Bengal, but their total number is not known. 
Many years ago, Mr. Adams computed a total of 
80,000 in ten or twelve districts. The Education 
Report of 1880-81 sets tho total of primary 
schools noticed by departmental officers at 41,090. 
But it is not pretended that it is exhaustive. In 
regard to Hooghly, wo arc told (page 58), ^^The 
number of unaided schools of this mass in the pre- 
ceding year was one, with eight students ; whiK* 
in the year under report it was 886, attended by 
4,114 pupils, the district having been much more 
carefully explored." And such having been the 
case in so important and well-known a district as 
Hooghly only two years ago, it may safely be iii- 
ferr^ that of backward districts we possess no re- 
liable information whatever. I am disposed to 
estimate the total at 70,000. 

The departmental schools are mostly relics of 
the old village system ; but they have neither the 
vitality nor the usefulness of their originals. The 
old village school was a part of the village munici- 
pality, and was the object of solicitude to tho heads 
of the community. It had, in many instances, rent- 
free lands, and was so far self-supporting. The rent- 
free lands have since been resumed oy Govern- 
ment or by the zemindar ; the village panchayats 
are either non-existent, or powerless for good or 
evil, having no control over the village school ; 
and that which thrived under tho immediate in- 
spection and control of the resident village head- 
men deeply interested in its welfare, now depends 
solely on the exertion of the guru, or looks to the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, for its existence. 
The old guru took up his profession with the 
certainty of dying in harness ; the new one takes 
to teaclung as a stop-gap in his career, and is 
always trying to get out of it, either by promo- 
tion, or by resort to a more lucrative professiou. 
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The subjecte taught were not many-— writing and 
arithmetic completed the whole oourfc; but the 
writing included letter forms and ordinary busi- 
ness forms, and the arithmetic included a great 
deal of mental arithmetic and ready-reckoning, 
and zemindary, mercantile, and trade accounts. 
The old school was useful, because it supplied just 
what was wanted ; the new one teaches much 
that is subservient to no immediate useful purpose 
to the village community. The old school turned 
out ready writers and sharp accountants ; the 
new one gives a smattering or geography, history, 
and rulc-of-three — none of which the people can 
m)prociate, and none of which has a market value. 
The fees were small, ranging in towns from 1 to 
4 annas a month, and in the villages to half those 
sums, supplemented and sometimes substituted 
by rice ancl other articles. In villages payments 
in kind are very common. 

Elderly Brahmans and Kayasthas, when not 
strong enough for active arduous work, took to 
teaching, and made that their profession for the 
rest of their lives. Not unfrequently a respect- 
able and well-to-do householder employed a per- 
son to teach the children of his house, ^ving him 
a small pay, and, perhaps, his daily board, or a 
room in the house. This produced a school, and 
the boys of the neighbourhood flocked to it. 

No training was given to any person to prepare 
him for the profession. When a sarkar, or mohur- 
rir, or other lettered person became unfit for active 
work, or was too old for it, he got himself appoint- 
ed as a teacher, or opened a school on his own ac- 
count. Now Government has training schools 
fur tcachf3r8. 

I look upon the indigenous pathsala as the best 
nucleus for the extension of primary education, 
and the Government of Bengal has already ac- 
ceptod it. Its plan is to find out, and not to 
create, schools ; but I do not like the turn given 
to the Government plan, of making it too strictly 
official ; I should like to see the people brought 
into the place of Government officers. I would, 
as already stated above, place the management of 
the village school in the hands of the village 
headmen ; to make them interested in, and re- 
sponsible for, its welfare ; and to frame the cur- 
riculum so as to make the most of the little learn- 
ing which it can impart. Misappropriation of 
grants-in-aid and inefficiency should not be visit- 
ed by resumption of grants, but by change of 
headmen and other means. As long as there is 
need for a school, there should be no resumption. 
Resumptions now reckon by scores and hundreds 
in the reports of the Inspectors. My arrange- 
ment will, perhaps, not show best on paper, and 
there will certainly be some want of uniformity; 
but it wll secure permanency and thorough natur- 
alisation. 

As a geneml principle, I dislike grants-in-aid 
from the Education Department for primary 
schools : it is thoroughly unhealthy. The 
money should be derived from the fund that may 
be placed by Government or other people at the 
disi) 08 al of local boards, and disbursed by them. 
In the way I suggest the grant-in-aid system is 
susceptible of expansion to any extent to which 
money can be had, and with the best of results. 

6.— What opinion does vour experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 


qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school 7 

Jn$, 5.— The question of school education 
versui home education has been, I believe, finally 
settled after a discussion of two hundred years 
by the ablest educationists in Europe ; and what 
is true in Europe in this respect is eqiially so in 
India. Prom my experience of Government 
wwds for five-and-twenty years, I can most con- 
scientiously and emphatically declare that home 
education cannot in any way compete with school 
education. In connection with Government wards 
and children in well-to-do families, home educa- 
tion has’ failed most lamentably, and is never like- 
ly to do any good. I readily admit that public 
schools expose unsophisticatrf boys to immoral 
and unhealthy associations ; but as rich men are 
not intended to be preserved in glass cases all 
their lifetime, they should be trained, when young, 
to resist evil, and not kept in perfect ignorance 
of the ways of the world until they attain their 
majority . At school they learn fencing with foils ; 
and if this preliminary training is denied them 
as ^own-up men, they have to begin with pointed 
rapiers against well-practised and adroit swords- 
men fighting for life. In my experience the 
result of such encounters has been invariably 
disastrous to the home-trained man, and I cannot 
expect any other. 

The total of our juvenile population fit for 
school has been reckoned on the basis of the last 
census at 51 lakhs. These, at 15 boys per school, 
require a total of 840,000 schools, of which we 
have only 41,699, maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 14,38,000, of which the Government contri- 
butes Rs. 3,22,000. These figures show that the 
apathetic people, so roundly denounced by certaiu 
classes of Europeans for their neglect or primary 
education, contribute Rs. 11,16,000 for primary 
education, or nearly four times as much as Gov- 
ernment does. Accepting, for the sake of con- 
venience, that the quality is to remain the 
same as at present (a very unsatisfactory one), 
the quantity of aid required for 51 laklis of boys 
would be Government grant Rs. 26,33,204, and 
private Rs. 91,26,262. 

Ques, 6 , — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ant, 5.— There is no prospect whatever of unaid- 
ed private effort doing much for suppljring primary 
education. Even if the Government would con- 
tribute its full share, still the people^s sh^e 
cannot be realised, for we would soon come to 
those strata of the people where money is hard to 
get. With adequate aid, village headmen, panch- 
ayats, and local committees can do a great deal. 

1 feel pretty sure that if Government could double 
its present grant the people would readily double 
their contributions. The ratio will be more un- 
satisfactory as we proceed further. It may be 
observed, however, that the time when we shall 
have to provide for all the 51 lakhs is so remote 
that we need not now speculate about it. For 
the next 50 years we cannot, I am sure, require pro- 
vision for more than one-half of the number. 

Quei. 7.— How far, in your opiniMi, can funds 
assigned for primary education in nW districts 
be ^vantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
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limits of the control to be exerdsed by such 
bodies? 

Am. 7.«»Distriot committees are fully compe- 
tent to administer funds for the maintenance of 
elementary schools. The local boards proved 
by Government would certainly be better aUe to 
a^inister educational funds than local public 
works or hospital funds : they have not failed in 
the management of the ro^-cees funds. The 
control should be the same in either case. 

Qssi. S.*-*What classes of schools shouldi in 
your opinion^ be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Am. 5.— I have no reason to doubt that dis- 
trict and local committees may be safely entrust- 
ed with the management of all classes of schools— 
certainly all under the highest or collegiate insti- 
tutions. At present the district committees 
have in their hands the management of zilla 
schools, except the power of appointing and re- 
moving the higher-class teachers ; and nothing 
has ever been said a^inst their fitness. I readily 
admit that there is a considerable amount of 
apathy or shyness in the members of committees; 
but this arises, not from their incompetency as a 
body, but from a settled conviction that the offi- 
cial chairman represents the views of Government, 
and opposition to him, or open declaration of opi- | 
nion Averse to what he entertains, is calculated 
to do private wrong. In a municipal committee 
I had to sit with a man who never opened his 
mouth except once in course of three years, and cn 
that exceptional occasion he, having vot^ with 
the opposition, requested immediately after that 
his vote may be counted with that of the chair- 
man, for he meant to vote with that gentleman ; 
and this man^s name was soon after put in the 
Administration Report and in the Government re- 
solution thereon, as a most efficient member of 
that municipality. There are but too many, 

I must confess, who would like to, and who 
do, act like him, and thereby acquire the 
same credit. It is notorious that several men 
have suffered for being outspoken in municipal 
committees. I have no personal knowledge of 
the working of district rfucation committees; 
but it would be belying human experience to 
suppose that the men who find it necessary to 
suppress their individual opinions in municipal 
committees should not feel the same restraint in 
education committees. Create a sense of respon- 
sibility by entrusting them with power, and the 
class of men who are now appoint^ members of 
district committees will be equal to their work. 

My scheme does not contemplate the employ- 
ment of municipal committed to educational 
work, and I do not like it. In the first place, 
there are not municipal committees eveiywhere ; 
and secondly, where they exist they have not 
much funds to spare for education. Water-supply 
is in a def^tive state in almost every town in 
Benpd, and, as it is a primary want and very 
costly, it would not be proper to saddle municipal 
committees with any otrar work. They are best 
employed in conservancy and road-making, and 
education will not assimilate with their functions. 
A chairman of a municipality once told me— 
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"Just sanction Bs. 5,000 and be done with it. 
Why enquire about details? we can't control 
them.^^ And he was right; and where such ad- 
vice is right, there is not much room for healthy 
supervision. 

Ques, 9.— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers r Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Am. 3.— I believe the normal schools now 
existing suffice for the training of teachers. I 
have no personal knowledge of the social status 
of village schoolmasters. As far as I know, the 
majority of teachers are either Brihmans or 
Kayasthas by caste, and, by virtue of their caste 
and as lettered men, they hold a fair position iu 
society. Their position would be improved when 
they are better paid, for in these days money is 
the best test of respectability : a beggar who seeks 
a pound of rice from his pupil cannot, even with 
the wisdom of a Socrates, command respect from 
the community at largo. Independence of live- 
lihood is the least tliat should be secured to the 
teachers. 

Ques. JO.— What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to tho agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

JO.— Anticipated in the reply to questions 
H and 3. 

Quei. JJ.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools 5f your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on ' 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Am. IL^k categorical reply to the question as 
framed can serve only to mislead. The vernacular 
of a district is not necessarily the vernacular of a 
province, and no province in India 1ms a single 
vernacular as the medium of speech in the whole 
of it. Almost every district 1ms its local patoi»t 
and the local dialects, put together and fus^ and 
amalgamated, constitute a vernacular of the major- 
ity of the people of a province ; and if by the 

vernacular ** in the question be meant the verna- 
cular of the province, as I fancy it is, the 
language of the elementary school-books in Bengal 
is certainly the language of the province. Strict- 
ly speaking, it is the spoken lan^age of 24* 
Pergunnahs, Nuddea, Hoo^hly, Surowan, and 
parts of Murshedabad, but different in pronunci- 
ation, vocabulary, idiom, and even in some gram- 
matical forms, from the spoken dialects of iWa, 
lipperah, Pubna, Faridpur, Mymensing, and Rung- 
pur. But the differences do not in any way 
militate against their usefulness or their popu- 
larity. I am free to confess that if each district 
had its sohool-books in the dialect current in it, 
much would be attained in facilitating the task 
of tuition. Language is not the end, but tho 
means ; and if tne means be ready at band when 
wanted for teaching facts, it is a clear gain. It is 
easier far to teach new ideas and new facts, if the 
words which convey them be already known to 
the pupnls. But the object of school education is 
not only to teach new ideas and new &cti, but 
also to teach new words. l‘he stock of words 
known to a little boy is exceedingly limited ; it is 
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even 80 in an unlettered personi and it cannot 
euffioe for the purposea of healthy edncation ; and 
if new words have to be taught, it matters very 
little whether they occur in the vocabulary of the 
mother-tongue or not, and the argument 
about the known mother-tongue breaks down at 
the very threshold. At the same time I am 
firmly convinced that this mother-tongue doctrine 
is the most mischievous possible timt can be 
devised by ^rverse ingenuity in the name of 
education, rractically, it serves completely to 
defeat the primary object of education. Vast, 
doubtless, are the resources of the British Indian 
Government, but they would be totally inadequate 
to provide for the creation of a separate literature, 
a separate set of school-books, separate maps, 
and separate teachers for each district. Were it 
otherwise, and such provision could be made, we 
could only look to the realisation of a new temple 
of Babel. Even in the case of provinces no 
attempt at disintegration should be thought of, so 
long as it can possibly be avoided. A universal 
language may he a Utopian dream, but that is no 
argument why nations should be split up into 
innumerable septs by artificial sub-divisions of 
speech into provincial and district dialects. A 
score of dialects are now spoken in different parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, but no fatuous 
doctrine about spoken vernaculars has yet enforced 
school-books in different vernaculars in Surrey, 
Kent, Northumberland, Edinburgh, Isle of Skye, 
Wales, and Cork. The attempt everywhere in 
Europe is to unite as much as possible, and not to 
divide ; and a contrary course in India can only 
lead to mischief. A remarkable illustra.tion of this 
is afforded by the recent history of the Kaithi 
character in Behar. There are at least four 
different dialects current among the Hindu natives 
of Behar, all varieties of the Hindi of the 
North-West, i.e,, of Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, and so on ; and three different forms of 
letters, all more or less barbarous or clumsy de- 
generations of the Deva Nagri. Hitherto the 
text-books in tbe schools of the province were 
those of Benares, &c., printed in the Nagri 
character and in the Hindi language. This in- 
volved no special expense in the preparation of 
school-books, and helped to keep the people 
linguistically united with those with whom they 
were one in race, religion, and close relationship. 
Philological pedantry— touched, perhaps, by a 
tinge of the hideous doctrine divide et impera’^ 
could not, however, tolerate this. The local 
vernacular argument was brought into full play. 

We must," said the advocates, ‘^use the Ian* 
guage and character best known to the people ; 
it is cruel to transact law proceedings in a foreign 
language and a foreign character; the multitude 
has an indefeasible right to read all court pro- 
ceedings in their own vernacular," &c., &c. ; and 
the Government of Bengal was overcome. Of 
course, the Government would be the last to 
tolerate the monstrous doctrine ; but as that was 
not let out, the plausible arguments put forth 
misled it. It has Men induced to lay out large 
sums of money in new founts of types, new 
school-books, new law forms, new maps, and so 
forth ; and the people of Beh^ are, as far as 
school education is concerned, now in a fair way 
to be entirely cut off from their relations in 
Benares and Oudh. Nor has the mischief ^pped 
there. The Government could not afford to pay 
lor four separate sets of school-books in the imur 


dialects current in the different districts of tbe 
province, nor for three founts of types for three 
separate alphabets, mid a oomproioise was effected 
by creating out of tbe materials at hand and 
some fanctful variations an eclectic alphabet 
which is not tbe exact counterpart of any one of 
the current characters. Men were promised their 
own languages and characters for their law busi- 
ness, and the promise has been redeemed by giving 
them a neW character, and a new lan^ge is 
looming in the near future. A more ludicrous 
and absurd consummation can scarcely be imagined. 
More, however, remains to be said. The people 
of the four districts oonoemed cannot by them- 
selves keep up the literature of which the Govern- 
ment has sown the seed. For one book they can 
ublish, the North-Western people will publish a 
undred ; and the interference of Government has 
served to deprive them, as far as such interference 
can deprive them, of the literature bequeathed them 
by their ancestors and of the literature which their 
kinsmen in the North-West will continue to rear 
up. I may mention here, by way of illustration, 
that thirty years ago I prepared a map of India in 
the Bengali character, and in a few years cleared 
Be. 12,000 by the speculation. The same map was 
rendered into Uriya letters at the cost of Be. 2,000 
paid by Government, and it rotted in the godowns 
of the Calcutta School-book Society. I prepared 
a similar map in the Nagri character, at the re- 
quest of the late Mr. John Colvin, then Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and it 

is, I think, still current. It is the property of Gov- 
ernment, and it would have done for Behar, but 
the Kaithi theory will necessitate a new edition at 
a heavy cost, and it will not sell enough to pay the 
initial Government expense. And WMt is true in 
this case would be equally so in others. Even in 
the case of Santhals and other aboriginal races, I 
am clearly of opinion that it would be a mercy and 
far greater blessing to teach them the language 
and literature of their more civilised neighbours, 
and thereby to help them on in the race of progress, 
than to give them half a dozen primers in their 
own dialects set up in Boman letters, and empha- 
tically to declare ** Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further." I would look upon that person as my 
greatest eneniy who would thus try to curb my 
aspirations. It might be said that I create my 
own giant by limiting my premises to half a dozen 
primers. The primers may be multiplied mani- 
fold; but I believe that practically the multi- 
plication cannot, and will never, take place, and 
the person who would urge it as an argument 
is either exceedingly simple or not sincere. It 
is a well-known fact, and Sir Alfred Lyall, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, has ably shown in one of his 
essays, that well-to-do members of the aboriginal 
races are steadily amalgamating with their Hindu 
neighlK>ur 0 , and we should, by teaching them 
the Hindu vernaculars, facilitate, that amalgama- 
tion, instead of raising linguistic barriers against 

it, and thereby shut the door of progress against 
them. 

Quee, 7-2.— Is the system of payment by results 
suiUble, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu- 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Am. 72.— I am of opinion that ihe i^stem of 
payment by results is not suitable, for it is incom- 
patible with all ideas of permanency or oertably, 
and what is most wanted is some income upon 
which a teacher may calculate as certain, and rely- 
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idg on which he can work on, 1 find this opinion 
opposed to that of the Diieetor d Pnblio Instruc- 
Uon on the subject In his last report he says 
(page 48),— After allowing full weiflht'tothoie. 
presentations made by some of the Wl officers, 
that parts of Bajshahye, of Eastern Bengal, and of 
Chota Nagpur are unprepared for any form of the 
reward system yet trira, it seems nemtbeless 
clear, from the experience of every district which 
has made the experiment, that the system of pay- 
ment by results, in one form or another, is the only 
one by which we can hope to extend ma a s educa- 
tion/^ Elsewhere (pi^ 49) , quoting, apnrovingly, 
some remarks of the Joint Inspector of Orissa, he 
adds,— It has gdvanised the indigenous mechan- 
ism of education into new life, by infusing into it a 
healthy spirit of competition.” The facts given 
ip the report do not, however, in any way support 
the high‘flown praise above given. We are tola on 
page 48 that ^'during the past year, the average 
payment made to the teacher of an aided primary 
school did not exceed Rs.S-S.”. If so, we are to 
understand that a payment of ten annas or a shil- 
ling a month is the only hope of extending mass 
education. Again, The best of the gurus, who 
were then encouraged to improve themselves and 
their schools by the prospect of receiving rewards 
of Rs. 60 or Bs. 70 at the yearly examination, now 
earn hmdly half those sums, while the earnings of 
the poorer classes of teachers are reduced to the 
merest pittance.” This shows that grants-in-aid, 
like homoeopathic drugs, improve in potency by 
being sub-divided, and that the best of the gurus 
work all the better for having their rewards re- 
duced by one-half, and that the poorer classes of 
them delight in getting their aids reduced to 
the merest pittence.^^ In Hooghly I find 
(page 58)— The gurus of 612 pathsalas carried 
rewards ; the highest reward obtained by a guru 
being Rs. 16, and the lowest Re. 1.” In Midna- 
pur a total of Rs. 18,498 was divided by 16,656 
gurus and boys, giving an average of a little over 
one rupee one anna per head per annum, or under 
twopence per month. If a guru getting one 
rupee a year for his labour is thereby galvanised 
into a healthy spirit of competition,” he is singu- 
larly excitable in his temperament ; and I believe 
there are few who will dissent from me in the 
opinion that there are in Bengal very few persons 
fit to be gurus who would evince the same galvanic 
tendency. The fact is, the affair is maiply spec- 
tacular. The schools existed from before, and the 
teachers were, and are, remunerated by their 
pupils; the Education Department intervenes, 
brings the schools and pupils on its books, holds 
half-yearly exhibitions, gives many trifling prizes 
both to teachers and pupils to keep up the tamdsa, 
and reports highly satirfactory* progress. I have 
no faith in any real good being done by such make- 
telieves. If any material extension of mass edu- 
cation be really the object, the aid should be 
certain and substantial. 

Quei, 13.— Have you any sug^tions to make 
reg^ing the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Am, fe.— If the Government would provide the 
means for universal compulsory education (which 
it is the bounden daty of every civilised Govern- 
ment to do), fees would be out of the question ; 
but as it cannot under present circumstances do so, 
and the Government grant is exceedingly limited, 
some fee should be charged, the amount being re* 
gulated by local committees and panchayats. I 
fehould suggest the same rule with reference to 


middle-class veroaonlar as also middle-class Englisli 
schools. It would be kn advantage, however, ii 
each school had a free list of 6 to 10 for the bene- 
fit et the most promising but indigent boys. I 
am aware that there is a. strong feeling in the Edu- 
cation Department against free education, but I 
believe the arguments urged are purely sentimental, 
to which no weight wl^tever need be attached. 
Th6 distinguished Inspector of the Behar Circle 
says—" The levying of fees for English instruction 
seems to preserve discipline in a school, and like- 
wise to keep up that self-respect in the pupils, the 
utter extinction of which is tne very worst feature 
of a purelv charity school ; ... to receive this 
education from charity is to feel degraded, -^to take 
money without paying a return.” The Joint 
Inspector of Chitta^ng writes—” It is only when 
pupils are promptra by a strong desire for educa- 
tion that they make any real progress, and the pay- 
ment of proper rates of fees is a sort of guarantee 
that they are prompted by such a desire ” (page 
37) . As regards discipline, common sense sug^sts 
the idea that it has no relation to fees, and depends 
entirely upon the strictness of the head master. 
He can punish as readily a paying pupil as a charity 
pupil ; and if there be any difference, it is in favour 
of the latter, who is more easily liable to be expelled 
than the former, who pays his fine after a long pro- 
tracted unauthorised aWnce, and comes in without 
caring a jot for discipline. The fine, besides, comes 
from his father or guardian, and, as a young lad, 
he feels not the least affected. For the same reason, 
the payment of fees is no guarantee of one's son's 
earnestness to learn. On the other hand, a poor 
orphan boy cannot always produce a money 
guarantee of his earnestness, however eager he 
may be to learn and qualify himself for his battle 
of life. In so far these objections may be at once 
set aside as quite untenable. The question of loss 
of self-respect- is of more importance, and if the 
loss be so utter as is represented, or even appre- 
ciable, it would be proper to pause before free boys 
are admitted. But I have nothing before me to 
show that the extinction is really as is represented, 
or even appreciable. Hare School was a free 
school in olden times, and it turned out some of 
the most honouiable men we have had amongst us. 
It sent large batches of free boys. to the late Hindu 
College from time to time; and most of these 
cherished, and those who are living still cherish, 
the most punctilious regard for self-respect. In 
the early days of the Calcutta Medical College, 
nearly all the students received stipends ; but Ae 
man would be bold indeed who would assert that 
in them there was a total loss of that feeling. 
In the present day, almost all our schools and 
colleges have free boys, and those boys are certainly 
not less mindful of lionourable feeling than those 
who pay their schooling-fee. I am sure, too, that 
European and Eurasian boys and girls on the 
foundation of La Martini^re in Calcutta and at 
Lucknow are by no means absolutely devoid of all 
sense of self-respect, or in any way wanting in that 
regard. In the Wellington College a certain 
number of officers' daughters are annually admitted 
free, and no one would have the audacity to say 
that those young ladies do in any way suffer in 
their self-respect. In the United States and else- 
where, where compulsory universal education is 
current, no fees are chai^, and that without in 
any way compromising self-respect. The idea that 
receiving education free is to ” receive money with- 
out malung a return for it” is fundamentally wrongs 



for otherwise we should at once [mt a stop to all pre- 
sentmentSj scholarships^ sfzarshipsi and even Fel- 
lowships in English collegeSj where pnoneyi board 
and lodging are provided ^ enable people to carry 
on their studies. Nay, pushed to its ledtimate 
conclusion^ the principle enunciated would lead to 
the stopi^age of all aids to public schools^ for 
morally it is quite as bad to receive money and 
not to make any return as to receive more than 
what one pays for. Frizes would also come under 
the same category— indeed, they have been de- 
nounced as immoral by the authors of the train- 
ing system. I scout the idea, therefore, of any 
loss of self-respect in free schools. As regards 
Government ai^ it is a quid pro quo for the revenue 
paid, and there is no charity wliatever. If it can 
be construed to mean charity, the protection of 
life and property afforded by Government would 
also be recjkoned a charity subversive of self- 
respect. The question, however, need not be dis- 
cussed further, as, for the reasons assigned, 
I have already expressed my opinon in favour of 
moderate fees. 

w. 14.— Will you favour the Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the number of pri- 
mary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Am, 54.— The first is a question of money ; the 
increase in the number of schools will bear a close 
relation to the extent of aid available. The se- 
cond involves local considerations which should be 
left to local committees. Efficiency will depend 
entirely upon the exertions of panchayats, and, 
if they are carefully selected and duly encouraged, 
they will try to improve the schools in their 
charge. The tcacher^s position and local influence 
will also be of great use. 

/6.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not b^n given to that provision ? 

Am, J6.— In the Bengal provinces the higher 
classes of the Krishnanagar, the Berhampur, {he 
Patna, the Rungpur, and the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Colleges were closed at one time ; but the Patna 
College was soon after reopened by Government, 
and the Krishnanagar College has since been re- 
stored to its former condition, partly by private 
subscriptions and partly by Government aid. In- 
digenous effort has not sufficed to revive the 
Murshedabad or the Rungpur College, A 8ub<« 
scription was raised for the Murshedabad College, 
but it did not come up to the amount required by 
Government No such effort was made at Rung- 
pur. In the North-Western Provinces the Bareil- 
ly and the Delhi Colleges are the only two insti- 
tutions that I have heard abolished. I am not 
aware if the abolitions were made with special 
I'eference to paragraph of the Education Des- 
]iatch. The arguments put forth referred to the 
colleges not being wanted, or their being too close 
to others, or the number of youths they annually 
jiassed bei^ too small, compared to the cost they 
entailed, 'file despatch did not refer to these 
arguments. In it the Honourable Court ** looked 
forward to the time when any geneml system of 
education entirely provided by Government may 
be discontinued, with the general advance of the 
system of Government aid, and when many of 


existing Government institutions, especially those 
of the higher order, may be safely closed, or trans- 
ferred tq the mana^ment of lo^ bodies under 
the control of, and aided by, Government/^ The 
rules deduoible from this passage are oat^ori- 
cally— 

Ijt/.— The Government should discontinue to 
maintain any system which required 
the Government to provide entirely 
for it. 

That, instead of entirely provi^ng for 
schools, a system of grants-in-aid 
should be inaugurated. 

-That when the grant-in-aid system ad- 
vanced, the Government should either 
close the schools for which it then 
entirely provided, or make them over 
to local bodies with adequate aid. ’ 

4/^.— That the order of closing should be 
successive from higher to lower 
schools. 

5/^.— Tliat the local bodies should have the 
management and aid, subject to Gov- 
ernment control. 

As a matter of fact, the Government does not 
now, and did not in 1854, maintain any college 
for which it has, or had, to pay the whole cost. 
For some time the Government has paid nothing 
for the Calcutta University. That is a self-sup- 
porting institution, paying not only all its own 
expenses, but saving a small sum annually which 
the Government at one time resumed — as a set-off, 
I presume, for favours shown in its earlier years. 
This resumption has, however, of late been dis- 
continued. 

For colleges and schools the total cost during 
the past year was Rs. ^2,43,000, out of which the 
Government contribution covered only Hs. 8,44,000, 
the amount given for collegiate education being 
barely Rs. 2,44,000 out of a total of Rs. 4,55,000. 
In BO far there is nothing to be said as reg^s the 
first rule. 

The second rule has been already carried out, 
and grant-in-aid is the only system now in force, 

The next is the most important rule involved 
in the paragraph. It provides for either the clos- 
ing of Government schools and colleges, or the 
transfer thereof to local bodies with adequate aid 
from the State coffers, when, with the general 
advance of the grant-in-aid system, such closing 
or transfer be feasible. Tlie alternative form of 
closing or transfer shows that where a private 
school entirely meets the requirements of a com- 
munity, the Government school existing there 
may be closed, but where such is not the case 
there should be no^closure, except when a private 
school may be improved by Government or private 
aid, and the Government school becomes super- 
fluous. The primary object aimed at was not for 
the Government to retire in hot haste to save ex- 
pense, but to so infuse a taste for high education 
as to make the people gradually relieve Govern- 
ment of the task of entirely supporting and man- 
aging public colleges. Nor was this contingency 
expected to be remised within any short time, and 
the remark was a mere speculation of what might 
happen in the distant future. Whatever may be 
the interpretation put on the paragraph by mis- 
sionary gentlemen anxious for Government sup- 
port in their proselytising avocation under colour 
of mnts-in-aid to schools, and for the monopoly 
of higL education in India, even like the Jesuits 
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on tte Continent of Europe, Sir Charlee Wood and 
Lord Northbrook, the two principal authors of the 
d68patch> could not have thought it impossible to 
achieve in India, in a few years, what had not 
been accomplished in Europe in course of centu- 
ries. Time is the most important factor in the 
problem, and the main question for the considera- 
tion of the Commission is as to whether the time 
has now arrived for carrring out the measure 
sketched in rule 8. It had not done so when the 
Patna College was closed, and the Government 
felt it so strongly that it withdrew its orders 
almost immediately. The same was the case 
when the Rungpur and the Murshedabad Colleges 
were closed. . Private efforts, though exerted, have 
not yet sufficed to reopen them, and the commu- 
nities concerned have been now for some years 
deprived of the means of collegiate education. 
Tlio same may be said of the Bareilly and the 
Delhi Colleges. The time in all these cases was 
anticipated, and the experiment failed. The col- 
lege classes of the Krishnanagar institution were 
allowed to remain closed for some time, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the people, and it was 
not until the Government agreed to supplement 
private subscriptions by a large grant from the 
public exchequer that they were opened. Even 
then the management could not be made over to the 
subscribers, or to any private body, but had to be 
retained in the hands of Government. This, in 
fact, was not a case of a grant-in-aid given by 
Government, as contemplated by the paragraph 
under notice, but of a large contribution forced 
out of the public for the maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment college, I am of opinion that even now 
the time has not arrived, and the Government can- 
not close any of its colleges without doing serious 
harm. I feel convinced that the native public in 
the mofussil is not yet able to defray the entire 
cost of any college, or, paying it, undertake its 
entire management in a satisfactory way. The 
leading zemindars of Rajshahye, headed by Raja 
Pramathanath Ray, lately raised a large sum for 
a college, but, getting no aid from Government, 
they could not establish one under their own 
management. TTie Government at last, took the 
money and raised the zilla school to the sta- 
tus of a college; i.e,, the management which 
the despatch particularly wished to give up was 
exactly what the Education Department grasped at, 
getting the money from private subscribers.* 
Strictly speaking, in these two cases aid was not 
given, but taken, I am free to confess that, were 
all the Government colleges closed to-morrow, 
there will not be an absolute blank left; some 
institutions will arise to supply their places ; but 
I feel convinced that by such a course the sum 
total of the means of high education for the people 
would be seriously and very injuriously reduc^, 
and it was not the intention of the authors of the 
despatch to bring on that crisis. They wanted 
to increase, and not to reduce, the sources of 
knowledge. This is abundantly .evident from the 
stress they laid on grants-in-aid. 

Human society has nowhere as yet advanced 
sufficiently to be independent of State aid in the 
matter of University education. As far as I am 
informedi all the principal seats of learning in 
Europe are supported by Government, either 
by annual grants or endowments, and a 
many of them would have to be closed if not so 
helped. (Jreat Britain is very fortunately situated 
in this respect. Its universities and colleges are 
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much more independent than the continental 
institutions ; but even they, as a body, have to 
depend a great deal on Government support. 
Oxford and Cambridge are, I believe, the best 
endowed Universities on the face of the earth, but 
a very material portion of their endowments came 
from former kings who alienated State lands for 
their support, very much in the same way in which 
former Indian kings gave rent-free lands for the 
maintenance of education— lands which have since 
been wholly or partially resumed by the British 
Indian Government or zemindars. Some taxes, 
town-dues, monopolies, tithes, and wine and ale 
licenses were also assigned to these Universities, 
some of which have since been commuted to 
annual money payments. The monopoly of 
printing Bibles yields about a lakh of rupees a 
year to the University of Oxford. A sum of 
£500 is also given to that institution as compen- 
sation for the monopoly which it formerly 
enjoyed of printing almanacs. Repulsive as the 
idea is, it is undeniable that a monopoly of printing 
schoobbooks to the Calcutta University would 
nearly cover the Government cost for colleges. 
Tlie English Universities, moreover, receive grants 
for particular professorships (all the Regius 
Professorships and some others), the money value 
of which is over Rs. r2,000 a year for each of the 
two Universities ; and some of the professors have 
their fees supplemented by fat livings, deaneries 
and free quarters in houses originally built by 
Government. I have not the necessary papers 
at hand just now to compute the total amount of 
aid so received from the Government by the two 
Universities, but I am perfectly safe in saying 
that it is fully equal to one-third of the University 
income, apart irom foes. And if the case is so 
in two of the richest Universities in England, how 
much more must be the need of Government 
help in India. The authors of the despatch knew 
this well, and therefore especially provided grants- 
in-aid : all they looked to was that the schools 
should not be entirely provided by Government. 
The aid, however, has been wanting in this country, 
and the result, therefore, has not been satisfactory. 
The total grant last year for colleges was, as 
shown above, barely Rs. 2,44,000, and. the bulk of 
it was taken up by State colleges, leaving very 
little in hand for grants-in-aid. llaxl the whole 
of it been given in grants-in-aid, still it would 
have proved quite insufficient. I find that in 
Scotland, for a population of a little over three mil- 
lions, the State grant is over three lakhs a year. 
In Ireland, with a population of six millions, the 
State grant between the four Queen^s colleges and 
the Roman Catholic colleges comes up to nearly 
five lakhs ; and the sixty millions in Bengal got 
considerably less than what is given to the three 
millions 01 Scotland. With such disparity in 
material resources, it is impossible to exjiect a suc- 
cessful result here. The same inadequacy of aid 
exists in the case of Englfsh schools generally, and, 
so long as it exists^ it is impossible to give effect 
to the wish expressed in the Education Despatch 
of 1854. 

Ques, 16 , — Do you know of any cases in 
which Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect ? 

Ane, 16 , — I have already anticipated this 
question in my reply to question 8. I believe 
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all schools up to the Entrance standard may be 
transferred to local committees with adequate aid, 
without doing any harm to the cause of education ; 
but they cannot be closed, or transferred without 
aid, with any prospect of maintaining the present 
state of educational resources of the country. 
Closure or transfer without aid would set the 
clock of progress back, and thousands doomed to 
intellectual darkness who are now deriving the 
light of Western learning. 

As regards colleges, niy opinion is that they 
should not bo closed, nor transferred, with or 
without aid. To close them would be to shut the 
door of learning, and to transfer them would be 
to lower the standard of education. I do not 
apprehend any want of persons to take charge of 
them, but the necessity of managing colleges at 
the lowest possible cost would for certain lead to 
the employment of inefficient teachers, and reduc- 
tions in the supply of educational means and 
appliances ; and the pupils must necessarily suffer. 
To obviate the expense of buying instruments and 
chemicals, physical science will not bo taught, and 
tliat important adjunct of education, a library 
receiving new books and periodicals every month, 
will never be thought of. Only those subjects 
will be selected which can be taught at the smallest 
cost, and many irojwrtant sciences will be entirely 
neglected. Even Government colleges are not 
above reproach on this score. For want of teachers, 
or from a spirit of economy, the literary course has 
been tabooed at Patna, Krishnanagar, and Raj- 
shahye, its place being supplied by a small modicum 
of chemistry or botany ; and astronomy is taught 
nowhere. If a Bengali, or a Beliarite, or a Uriya, 
wanted to learn mdern astronomy, the nearest 
institution accessible to him would be in Austria. 
If the State colleges which now serve as models 
be taken away, this evil, which is now confined 
to astronomy, would be extended to many other 
subjects, and the people at large would suffer 
greatly. Most of the State colleges have been 
largely endowed by private contributions. These 
contributions will flow in more readily in future, 
if the colleges remain under the management of 
the State; but if they become private, they would 
be wanting in stability, influence, and prestige, 
and therefore not deemed worthy of perm'anent 
^ endowments. Doubtless there need be no difference 
between the teaching capacity of an old and a new 
college, and therefore it may be said tliat want of 
stability is of no consequence if new colleges can 
be produced afi fast as old ones disappear; but 
there is a prestige in the halo of age which is useful 
in a variety of ways, and which no sensible person 
would like to forego. Moreover, Government 
insists upon, and lias every right to inast upon, 
full control through its officers, and in so far 
there is no independence ; but in the case of 
aided colleges, for neglect or mismanagement, the 
only feasible mode of punishment is reduction or 
stoppage of aid, leading to increased inefficiency or 
closure ; whereas, for the same defect in a State 
collegfe, the offending officer is punished and im- 
mediate steps are taken to remove defects, lo there 
is in an immediate gain to the college. Colleges are 
more difficult of organisation and elaboration, and 
age is an important factor in its efficiency, and at 
the same time they are of the utmost importance 
to the intellectual well-b«ng of a nation, and I 
cannot approve of any plan which exposes them to 
sudden and frequent changes Should the Gov- 
ernment desire to give up their management with 


a view to reduce ez^nse, that object would be 
better attained, consistently with the safety of 
the institutions, by retaining them than by 
transferring them. The cost of State colleges to 
Government is much less now than what it was 
before, and it will be less and less every year as 
the number of pupils increase with advancing 
taste and desire for learning, and private aids come 
in from time to time. In making these remarks 
it is the furthest from my vnsh to prohibit aid to 
private colleges; I earnestly wish that every 
encouragement should be given to such institu- 
tions. When they are well established and in 
good working order, the time will come for the 
closure of State colleges ; but until then nothing 
should be done to tamper with the efficiency of 
State colleges. As I understand the case, the 
plan proposed is to close Government colleges, in 
order to force tlie time to come, and that is what 
I strongly object to, for I feel convinced that the 
immediate effect of such a course will be to lower 
the state of education in the country, leaving the* 
good to come at a very remote future. 

There are other means of reducing expense. At 
present there is a positive wastage in the high 
salaries given to some of the professors. The 
rule seems to be the least amount of work for the 
maximum of pay. In the Presidency College no 
European professor works for much more than two 
hours a day, some work only one hour, and 
they are the highest paid— more highly than 
anywhere on earth, Nor can it be said that 
their work is of such a trying nature that 
they are exhausted after their work of one 
or two hours. Immediately after their college 
avocations they go elsewhere, and do educa- 
tional or other work for extra pay. The usual 
run of pay for professors in English colleges 
varies from £10 to £350 a year; most of the 
Regius Professors get from £40 to £80. The 
higliest paid professorship in England is, I be- 
lieve, Lady Margaret^s Professor of Divinity, and 
it is worth £854 a year ; but the stipend is only 
£10-17-10, and that sum is supplemented by a 
rent-charge at Terrington, rent of glebe at 
Terrington, and rent of premises in Cambridge, 
which make up the total. The next most heavily 
paid professorships at Cambridge are those of 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Regius Professor of 
Greek, and Regius Professor of Hebrew. The 
^ stipend in these cases is £40, but the first has the 
Rectory of Famersham, worth £1,169, and the 
second and the third Canonries in Ely Cathedral, 
worth £600 each. Apart from Deaneries, Canon- 
rics, and Rectorships, the pay and perquisites 
(such as license taxes, fees, &c.) do not amount to 
more than £400 in the best instances, and £100 
for the ordinary run; whereas in Bengal the 
lowest pay is £600 and the highest £1,800, the 
increase being steady and regular, ensured by 
speciflo rules, and apart from collateral advantages. 

I am not aware if English professprs get pensions ; 

1 think they do not. In Bengal the pension is 
£600, or thrice as much as the average of pay and 
perquisites in England. I readily sSmit that oui 
circumstances are different, and so long as we have 
to import professors from Eur^, we must pay 
more than other people. But I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that in Ceylon and elsewhere the 
same imported article does not cost anything like 
what we are paying* In fact, the scale of pay 
here has been regulated, not with reference to 
what is necessary and fair, but with reference 
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to a taiicio^ correspondence with the scale of the 
lughest paid Civil Service in the world* If this 
idea of correspondence be given up, a great saving 
could at once be elEected* Much may likewise be 
done by requiring each professor to devote from 
three to four hours daily to their work, instead of 
one to two hours. It irould certainly be by no 
means unfair or too exacting to ask four hours^ 
work from persons receiving a pay of Rg. 500 
rising to Rs. 1,500. A great deal may also be 
done by employing cheap indigenous labour. For 
teachers of English literature and of physical 
science subjects we will have to depend for a long 
time to come upon European teacher^ ; but for 
mathematics, moral and mental philosophy, 
history, and such other subjects as are independent 
of local inlluence, we may safely employ the 
natives of the country without any sacrifice of 
efficiency. Two of the missionary colleges in 
Calcutta have native professors for mathematics, 
at a cost of Rs. 250 each, and I have not yet 
heard that the colleges concerned have been less 
successful in that subject than the Presidency 
College. For native professors I think a scale of 
pay ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 would be 
ample, and for Europeans an addition of Rs. 50 
per cent, would secure as much talent as we require. 
The Government estimate of the difference which 
should obtain between native and European pay 
is one-third ; but fixing my limit for tlie native, 

I am willing to concede to Europans larger 
differences. The limit I projx)se for Europans is 
more than what obtained formerly. The ablest 
Professor of English Literature the Hindu College 
ever had was Major D. L. Richardson, and he 
was paid Rs. 600. Educated Englishmen have 
not since become scarce in India, and the facilities 
for importation have been greatly improved of 
late, and that from a market where the commodity 
is now much more abundant than before. 

Economy may be exercised in another direction 
with great advantage, without doing any harm to 
the cause of education, and it is one which is 
deserving of special attention. The total amount 
now spnt in the Education Department under the 
head of suprintendence amounts to Rs, 4,2H,000, 
and more tiian three-fourths of this sum can he 
saved by a propr reduction of the deprtment. 
It is now a huge, unwieldy, and excessively costly 
deprtment, without being correspondingly useful. 

I do not know how to describe the psitiori of the 
head of the department. The original idea was ^ 
that the Director of Public Instruction was the 
Minister of Education and Adviser-General of 
Government on the subject. But a minute of 
Sir George Campbell dispersed the illusion. It 
showed that bis true position was no other than 
that of a departmental Under-Secretary whose 
duty was, not to correspond with Government, or 
to argue with it, or to advise it, but to receive 
orders personally from the Chief Secretaries, or 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself, and to carry 
them out faithfully and loyally without a question ; 
and that is the position which he now officially 
holds, the opportunity of advising being regulated 
by the favour and consideration shown to the 
gentleman holding the office by the Lieutenant. 
Governor for the time being. With the creation 
of the University the necessity of an adviser on 
education has passed away, and for carrying out 
orders a highly paid officer, costing, with travelling 
charges, pnsion, and other etceteras, over 
Rs- 40,000 a year, is not at all wanted. Axx 


Under^Seoretary in the Bengal Office on Rs. 1,000 
a month can do all and everything that is now 
done by the Director, and quite as efficiently, 
saving at the same time a great deal of useless 
and bulky correspondence. A letter from the 
Council of the Medical College, or the Presidency 
College, now goes to the Director, who dockets it 
on to the Bengal Office, whence the orders come 
to the Director, who forwards them to the head of 
the college concerned. By making the Under- 
secretary correspnd with the heads of colleges, 
work would bo reduced by one-haJf. Altogether 
there would be between 20 and 30 colleges to deal 
with, and if the petty details of management be 
left with a committee of management in each 
case ther 3 would be very little to do for the pro- 
posed Secretary. Generally speaking, the Prin- 
cipal of a college may l)e safely relied upon for 
carrying on details, and I would not hamper his 
action by a committee ; but a committee may be 
appointed for mofussil colleges, to secure the co- 
ojx^ration of men of local influence* If the plan 
suggested by me in reply to question 2 be 
adopted, the detail business of schools would be 
transacted by district boards, and reports and 
returns can be as easily forwarded to, and di8]X)fie(i 
of by, an Under- Secretary and his staff as by the 
Director, and that with the 8i)ecial advantage of 
avoiding delay and muKiplied correspondence. 
Reports from the University and from local officers 
may he treated in the same way, and with like 
advantage. With the institution of local boards, 
the business of the divisional InKjx*ctor8 who now 
serve as conduit pipes for the transmission of 
local re{X)rts to the Director will he given up, and 
tliey may be dorte away witli. If the Education 
Department he allowed to exist, there will, for 
certain, be a considerable deal of fnction between 
it and tlio district and the local hoards, and the 
latter as the weaker bodies will necessarily go to 
the wall, If they are to bo . made eflicient, the 
Education Department should be removed. Per- 
haps at the first start each district board would 
like to have an Inspector of its own, and the 
present Sub-Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors may 
be drafted to such service, Such Inspectors need 
not cost more than Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 each. For 
the 45 districts of the Bengal Government the 
^otal cost, at an average of Rs. 150 each, would 
be about Rs. 80,000. The cost at the Secretariat 
ne#d‘ not amount to more than Rs. 30,000, and 
the total cost would be Rs. 1,10,000, leaving 
Rs, 3,18,000 out of the present charge of 
Rs 4,28,000 to be devoted to primary education, 
the resources of which would thereby at once be 
doubled. 

Quet, i7.— In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges uywn.tho grant-in-aid system ? 

Am, 17 , — My direct reply to the question, 
governed aa it is by the clause ‘'even more 
extonsively than heretofore,^' and the condition of 
the present grant-in-aid rules, must be a negative 
one as regards colleges. People do not like to 
subscribe lakhs and thousanas, unless they are 
allowed a prominent place in the work for which 
the money is paid. The subscriberg to the Baj- 
sbahye and the Krishnanagar Colleges should have 
got more power than what they got for their 
money. With more liberal and generous treat- 
ment and larger grants, more might be done than 
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heretofore. The Hindu College when first 
eHtablished had a capital of over five lakha, 
the bulk of which was lost by the failure of 
Baretto & Co. The Calcutta University has 
vested funds to the extent of over six lakhs. 
The Presidency College has about a lakh, the 
Krishnanagar College has about that sum, 
the Rajshahye College has nearly two lakhs, 
and there is no reason why other colleges should 
not have such funds if due encouragement be 
given to the community. As regards schools, the 
uncertainty of the grants, the irksome rules of the 
system, and the inadequacy of the aid are great 
drawbacks. Still, much might be done if ade- 
quate funds were available. 

Ques. 18.— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given terra of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interii% so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Jns, 18 . — Categorically I should say, nothing. 
The Government cannot, with any cliance of suc- 
cess, with one hand knock down schools and with 
the other seek aid to keep them up. It is either 
the duty of Government to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people placed under its sway or not. 
If it be not the duty, the Government should shut 
up all its schools, and wash its hands clean of 
what falls not within its province. The people 
may then shift for themselves in the best way 
they can. But if the case be otherwise, and it bo 
the duty of every civilised Government to provide 
for education in the same way as for the protec- 
tion of life and property and the administration of 
justice between man and man, it cannot decently 
make such a declaration as is contemplated in the 
question. It is usual with certain classes of per- 
sons, mostly having sinister objects in view, and 
some good-natured and simple-minded, to raise 
the sentimental cry of helping the poor. This 
would have been right enough had the money 
come from other than the revenues of the State ; 
but as it is otherwise, the question is one of 
justice and fair play, and not of sickly sentiment- 
alism. Whatever may be said to the contrary by 
autocrats and advocates of divine rights of kingif, 
the Commission, I am sure, will admit that the 
State revenue is raised by Government for Xhe 
service of those who contribute to that revenue ; 
and the Government cannot, with any justice, 
spend it for the benefit of some of the people, and 
not equally for all. It could not, for instance, 
say, the police should protect only the helpless 
poor and the* weak, and not the rich and powerful, 
who can, and should, provide special police estab- 
lishments for their protection, In the same way 
it could not say the law courts, established at the 
cost of the public revenue, should take the oases of 
the poor and leave the rich to organise special 
means for obtaining justice for themselves. It 
being the duty of Government to provide for pro- 
tection and justice, it devises means for all classes 
of people, without reference to the rich or the 
poor. And wliat is true of protection of life and 
property is equally so of education, which is a 
solemn and imperative State duty. No one will, 
I believe, pretend to say that primary education 
forms a part of Government duty, but nigh educa- 
tion does not, and therefore a line should be drawn 
between the two. No civilised Qoverumont has 


accepted such a wicked doctrine; aqd it it b^ 
accepted by the British Indian Government it 
should not only close all Government high schools 
and colleges, but also withhold all grants-in-aid 
to the institutions of those classes. The office of 
all Governments, in theory and in fact, is that of 
trustees, and they canned justly devote any part of 
the trust revenue to work for which it not 
been contributed. If it be the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide for education, it is clearly its duty 
to provide for all classes of its subjects, according 
to their respective wants. Even as the father of 
a family provides milk for infants and solid meat 
for growij-up boys, so should Government give 
elementary education to those who cannot receive 
and utilise anything better, and high education to 
those who are fit for it. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that the contributions made to the 
revenue by the rich are much more substantial 
than those drawn from the poor, and therefore 
the rich have a stronger claim on the consideration 
of Government. Under any circumstance, I hold 
that Government aid towards general education 
should be accorded as the right of the subject, and* 
not in the form of alms to the pauper. 

I hold, moreover, that the high education now 
given is for the service of the State, and the State 
should pay for it. It kept up Haileybury, because it 
wanted well-educated Civil Servants. It kept up 
Sandhurst, l^ecause it wanted well-trained military 
officers. It keeps up Cooper^s Hill College, be- 
cause it wants competent Civil Engineers. It 
pays largely to passed Civil Service candidates to 
enable them to be educated in English Universi- 
ties. It pays to candidates for office in the Forest 
Department to train them for efficient work. In 
the same way it pays for high education in India 
to get competent Munsiffs, Deputy Magistrates, 
Deputy Collectors, head assistants, clerks, school- 
masters, and other public officers ; and it cannot 
claim any credit for giving pecuniary aid for such 
work, or ask the public to help it in that respect 
by gratuitous contributions. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that two years ago it paid more for 
the Cooper's Hill College for 30 Engineers than 
what it paid for tlie high education of 60 mil- 
lions of its Bengali subjects. The figures are 
Rs. 3,00,000 for the former and Rs. 2,36,000 for 
the latter. 

I do not think our Government could with any 
decency put forth by way of a feeler an ad- 
vertisement like the one suggested in the question. 
It would be quite unworthy of it. 

Ques. Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-iu-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are Ihe grants 
adequate in the case of {a) colleges, {b) boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

• Ans. 18.— I am not aware of. the existence in 
Bengal of any normal school supported by grants- 
in-aid, except one or two Brahmya female normal 
schools. Generally speaking, grants to girls' 
schools are liberal, to colleges and English schools 
fair, and to vernacular schools for boys totally in- 
adequate, as shown in my reply to question 12. 
The general complaint is that the rules are too 
rigorous, and the grants are suddenly and very 
capriciously reduced or stopped, 

I have, however, no personal knowledge of the 
reductions and stoppage of grants in the mafussil. 
I have been told that grants to missionary schools 
and colleges are generally much more substantial 
than those to Hindu and Muhammadan ones. There 
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was lately a complaint that the ^nt to a Roman 
Catholic college was cat down for the benefit of a 
Church of Scotlafld one. 

Qwm. SO.— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, «.e., one in wliich a school or col- 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

Ati8» SO. — The qualifying term ''practical*^ 
excludes and puts out of sight the real question 
at issue, whether the system now in force is based 
on perfect neutrality or not ? and, so long as that 
is the case, no satisfactory and clear reply can be 
framed. In common with my countrymen, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, I hold tliat the system 
is not neutral, and its administration therefore is 
not, and cannot be, one of perfect neutrality. As 
long as institutions established for proselytising 
purposes are allowed grants, so long the system 
cannot be neutral. In India, where so many sects 
of different degrees of wealth, influence, and intel- 
lectual culture are concerned, and the religions of 
the dominant race and the ruling authorities are 
so diametrically opposed to those of the subject 
races, it is utterly impossible to secure even-handed 
distribution of aid. Among Christians prosely- 
tising is a recognised act of great religious merit. 
Those who contribute to the conversion of the 
heathen serve God, and every Christian officer 
(some of them the highest) is expected to, and 
does, contribute both by jiecuniary and personal 
influence to help the cause. Collections are made 
in churches, both here and in Great Britain, for 
the purpose of conversion, and well-educated men 
solemnly swear to devote their life to the work of 
missions, and most faithfully carry out their reso- 
lution. These men have found that the most 
efficacious way to effect their purposes is to oper- 
ate on the unsophisticated minds of youths under 
the guise of education : and to place them in the 
same category with the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans who have no religious incentive in the case, 
who are called upon to teach a foreign language, 
foreign literature, and foreign science, all more or 
less calculated to denationalise their children and 
undermine their religions, is to make a mockery 
of impartiality. Well may the race committees 
in India claim the highest meed of praise for perfect 
impartiality by offering prizes open to all classes of 
horses on even terms, without distinction of 

X , sex, and breed. The only class of men with 
)m the missionaries may oe fairly compared 
are the Jesuits in Europe, and prizes placed be- 
tween them on even terms would be fairly con- 
tested. But the Government of Great Britain 
does not recognise this. Had economy been the 
only object in giving grants-in-aid, the British 
Government would save half the amount of the 
grants it now gives by inviting to Great Britain 
the Jesuits lately expelled Trom France. Under 
them the cause of education would never suffer, 
for in intellectual powers the Jesuits are not a 
whit inferior to the teachers it has in England. 
Grants are fairly given in England, but I have 
not yet heard of any Jesuit college or school estab- 
lish^ for the conversion of Protestants having 
received a Government grant there. In India we 
are told that where there is a missionary college, 
aided or unaided, there need be no Government 
college for tiie Hindus. A Government college, 
or whatever remained of it after the higher classes 
had been closed by Government, has been lately 
. Bengal. 


made over to a roissionanr body with a liberal 
grant-in-aid; but in Ireland the Government 
maintains four State colleges for Protestants, and 
8up])orts by liberal aid several Roman Catholic 
colleges, all for a population of 6 millions, at a 
total cost of about five lakhs, or over twice the 
sum given for the 60 millions of Bengal. If it be 
fair to force the Hindu subjects of Her Majesty 
to missionary colleges on the ground of the secu- 
lar part of the education given there being good, 
the same should be done with Her Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Ireland; or if that be impracticable, 
the Quecn^s colleges should be abolish^, and the 
Protestant students be driven to the Roman Ca- 
tholic colleges. I can perceive no difference in the 
case. Nor am I singular in this respect. All my 
Hindu and Mulmmmadan countrymen think in 
the same way ; even many Englishmen of high 
standing are of the same opinion, and^conscien- 
tiously believe that no impartiality or neutrality 
can be secured so long as grants are given to mis- 
sionary schools and colleges. I would specially 
invite the attention of the Commission to the 
minute recorded by the late Sir John Peter Grant, 
when he was a member of the Supremo Council, 
on this subject. I am aware that the Education 
Despatch provides for grants without reference 
to the religion taught ; but I take that to mean 
schools established for particular sects, and not to 
those whose primary object is conversion to a new 
faith. It is but right and proper that every sect 
should derive aid for schools kept up for its oivn 
community ; but the argument cannot apply to 
schools established solely for aggressive purposes. 
In Europe there are many scWls in which the 
religion taught is that professed by the majority 
of the pupils. But in such cases the minority 
professing other creeds are allowed to absent themt 
selves from the religious instruction. But in 
mwsionary schools the reverse is the case; the 
religion taught is that of the teachers and not of 
the taught, and the latter are forced to learn the 
adverse creed. 

Practically, Hindus can compete with Mission- 
aries on even terms only in a few enlightened 
places. The Muhammadan cannot do so any- 
where. As regards high education, the Jains, the 
Buddhists, and other sects are in the same predi- 
cament. I have no official statement before me 
showing the amounts given to different schools 
and colleges, hut the conviction is general that 
missionary schools get larger grants than others. 
I have already adverted to the reduction lately 
made in the grant to a Roman Catholic college, 
and the amount transferred to a Protestant col- 
lege. (Reply to question 19.) 

I take this opportunity to express my humble 
opinion in regard to the proposal sometimes made 
by interested or good-natured religious people who 
have not studied the subject carefully, and em- 
phasised by the Text-Book Committee, of teach- 
ing unsectarian religion and morality in Govern- 
ment and aided schools. I do not think the plan 
at all feasible, or at all desirable, so long as the 
Government pledge to remain neutral in religious 
matters is held binding. The two cardinal points 
in natural religion are the existence and the pro- 
vidence of God, and these are just the points in 
which the greatest diver«ty of opinion exists 
among Indian sectaries. Many millions of Her 
Majest/s subjects in Burma do not admit the ex- 
istence of God. As Buddhists, they hold that 
every human soul is capable of being improved 
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into perfection so as to beoome a Buddha ; bat 
they repudiate the idea of there beii^ a Ood who 
is supenor to these perfected souls. &n the Oov- 
emment with its pledge of neuti^ity force the 
children of Buddhists to believe in a Qod afls the 
creator and preserver of the universe ? Or would 
it be fair to repudiate the pledge and do so ? As 
a loyal subject of Her Majesty^ I would be the 
last to recommend such a course. I believe pri- 
mary ^ucation in Burma is carried on through 
the local clericals called PhoungiS| and I should be 
surprised indeed if the Oovemment can make the 
Phoungis renounce the cardinal principle of their 
faiths and teach that there is a 0^ greater than 
Buddha. The Jains and Oswals of Northern 
India, who number between 4 and 5 millions, do 
not believe in a God ; they have ^^4l Tirthankaras 
now, and expect many human souls will, in course 
of time, become Tirthankaras. The followers of 
the Saukhya system among the Hindus do not 
recognise the existence of God, and the Lepchas, 
Bhuteas, and other subjects of Her Majesty are 
also atheists in their' belief. And surely these 
are not to be denied the culture of education be- 
cause they are atheists. Such a denial is not given 
to atheists and agnostics in Europe. Bf^ as 
atheism is, it is undeniable that it is the faith of 
well-nigh one-fifth of the human race, and the fact 
should not be lost sight of in organising adminis- 
trative measures for large communities. In primi- 
tive times, when priests were the only lettered 
persons in a community, they naturally held the 
functions, not only of t^hing religion and litera- 
ture, but also medicine and astronomy. In Per- 
sia every learned man is a hakim, and in Bengal 
every physician is a kavirdj or chief poet; but, 
generally speaking, medicine and astronomy have 
been removed from the purview of priests. Among 
communities where the ruler and the ruled are of 
the same nationality and religion, the necessity, 
however, of separating religion from secular learn- 
ing was not felt until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and the divorce is now being carried out. 
Systems of religion have now so multiplied and 
become so diversified, that it has become impracti- 
cable to keep the two subjects in the same hands, 
and religion has ceased to be a subject of which a 
liberal Government can take any cognizance. 
Were our Government to urge a different course, 
and hold that intellectual training, to be effectual, 
must include religion, it should by parity of rea- 
soning regulate the press which supplies the bulk 
of the people with their intellectual food. 

The providence of God is as indeterminate a 
quantity as His existence. Many good Christians 
who believe in the existence of God do not admit 
His special providence. They hold that He rules 
by general well-determined natural laws, but ex- 
ercises no special providence. Hence, they hold the 
inutility of prayers for rain and the like. A large 
body of Hindus representing the followers of the 
aduai system of the Vedinta take it to be an 
insult to the Godhead to attribute to Him special 
providence. There are many other Hindu sects 
who cherish the same beUef, and Government can- 
not with any propriety outrage their religious 
feelings by insisting upon their accepting the 
theory of providence, 

The cant of Godless schools I treat with the 
greatest scorn. No one enquires about the creed 
of a teacher of gymnastics or of fenci^ ; and if 
muscles can be trained without the aid of theo- 
logy, there is no reason why the intellect should 


not be fit for the same Godless^^ treatment, in 
schools deeded solely for the training of the in^ 
tellect. ** Godless our schools are, taking the 
word to mean absence of theology ,* so are our law 
colleges, medical colleges, and engineerinff col- 
leges. Theology and mathematics and ^ysics 
cannot be well taught together. In this sense 
our jaw courts and legishtive councils are also 
Godless." But those who use the word do not, 
nor seek to, confine themselves to the negative 
meaning., They wish to mislead the public mind 
by conveying through it the idea that the schools 
are impious" or vicious, and thence the sting. 
They know well that " the vagme ^neralities" 
(to quote the language of Abbd Martin), which 

C under the name of natural religion, can never 
j the mass of children or of working men from 
I sinr Children and the poor have no inclination 
I for intellectual subtleties ; intellectual and moral 
truths must be presented to them in a concrete 
form, in order to penetrate their minds." They 
are likewise aware that where religious unity 
has ^ven place to every variety of belief and 
unbelief, it is obvious that no middle course 
is open to State-supported schools, between 
accepting all and rejecting all;" and it is 
their wish that naturd religion should be the 
plea, and* dogmatic religion the reality, which 
IS to be secured. There is a vast number 
of individuak who are in need of intellectual 
education requisite to the performance of their 
duties as citizens in a civilised community ; and 
the means of obtaining this intellectual education 
can be supplied without any material difficulty : 
but the cantmongers step in, and each from his 
side sounds the tocsih and proclaims with sten- 
torian voice that no education should be given 
unless his special religious dogmas are taught. 
To ' quote the language of an able writer : 
‘‘ * My cousin Francis and I,^ said the Emperor 
Charles V, 'are perfectly agreed on the subject 
of Milan ; he wants it for himself, and so do I.^ 
The question of leaving Milan alone was not on 
the tapis. Sooner should the whole territory be 
ravaged with fire and sword, and sooner should 
the throat of every Milanese be cut, than Charles 
give way to Piancis, or Francis to Charles, 
mther let the inhabitants of whole districts be 
allowed to wallow in the most bestial ignorance, 
to their own utter degradation, and the infinite 
danger of the rest of the community, than tlie 
slightest concession be made by any one party,* 
even if a similar concession on the part of an 
ant^onist is a feature in a proposed scheme for 
national education." 

For my part, as a Hindu, relying on the sav- 
ing grace of my religion, I desire that my child- 
ren ^ould fqllow my faith, and look upon every 
act of Government which tends to depnve me of 
the liberty of carrying out my wish as unfiur and 
oppressive. ♦ 

strictly speaking, morality is the direct out- 
come of religion. Sepmted from religion it 
stands on sand. But without entering into any 
discussion on the subject, I beg to point out that 
every " Reader " handed to a little boy is a manual 
on morality, and, if well taught, morality is ip$o 
facto well taught. As r^rds the higher classes, 
it would be a libel on English literature to say 
that its cultivation subserves not the cause of 
morality, not to advert to the fact that moral 
philosophy forms a part of the literary course in 
our colleges. These foots, I believe, are not 
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ddiiifid; but is wanted is a cateohism for 
dcjgmatio teachings in the lowest classes. II so, 
I look upon the proposal as not only futile, but 
pemicio^. "Eaith,^^ said a lady, "oome here, 
and I will read a nice story to you.^^ Is there 
a moral attached to it, dear aunty ? ** Why do 
you ask such a question, dear ? ** Because it is 

then like jam with Gregory's jjowder put in 
Most children think of catechisms as Edith did 
of a story with a moral attached to it. When 
reading iBsop^s Fables in my class, my form- 
fellows so strongly disliked the mor^ that the 
t^her at last permitted us to read the stories 
without the morals. I think catechisms cannot 
be well taught, are never properly understood, 
cause much waste of valuable time, and coun- 
teract the development of intelligence and under- 
standing. And the system of education which 
curbs intelligence and understanding is the most 
noxious possible. 

What I have said above about catechisms on 
morality applies with greater force to catechisms 
which have been reoommended on the duty prhich 
little children of six to eight years among the 
lower orders of the community owe to the State. 
I treat the idea as quite Quixotic. I do not 
believe there is a single teacher in our schools who 
can explain the abstract idea of State as distinct 
from the individual officers composing it, to a 
goaWs son of seven years. With such pupils 
even most concrete ideas are hard to deal with. 
Such books, moreover, cannot by any possibility 
enhance the loyalty of the people, but they will, 
if enforced, take up time which is now more use- 
fully employed. In the higher classes, where 
political economy forms a subject of study, cate- 
chisms can only imply absurdity. 

Quei. 2L — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the educaticn of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

An$, 21.— By the word classes ** in the ques- 
tion I presume men of different pecuniary circum- 
stances are implied, and not castes, as 1 have 
taken it to mean in question 3. If that be the 
meaning, I should say that boys of the lower and 
the middle classes resort to our schools and colleges 
the most. English learning is looked upon as a 
means of livelihood, and those who have to earn 
their bread apply themselves to it. The rich, 
who have no such incentive, do not concern them- 
selves about learning English. In England the 
many openings for the highest offices in the Church, 
the Army, &e Bench, and the Legislature offer 
strong temptations for the higher classes to be* 
take to learning. The state of society they live 
in also necessitates a considerable amount oi cul- 
ture, and the British aristocracy as a body has of 
late become noted for its high intellectual attain- 
ments. The rich in India have no such offices open 
to them, and society, in the English sense of the 
word, they have none; and they care not to 
undergo tne labour of study. The occasional 
necessity of speaking; with British officers and 
the transaction of business oblige some to acquire 
a colloquial f^ility in English ; but that does not 
require a coll^iate course of tuition. To prove 
tms, I should refer the Commission to certain 
statistics collected by the late Mr. Sutcliffe, when 


he was Principal of the Presidenoy College. 
Calcutta is unquestionably the richest town in 
India, and there are more wealthy Hindu families 
living in it than in any other pmi of the Presi- 
dency, and yet the number of rich pupils in the 
college was in the year of enquiry so limited that 
the fourth year class did not show a single 
student whose father had an income of B«. 8,000 
a month. Even in the first yearis class there was 
none whose father could reckon Rs. 4,000 a month. 
Taking the limit of Hie upper class at Rs. 3,000 
— and none can be decently styled to belong to 
the upper class who has less than that sum a month 
—there were in the College only 11 boys to repre- 
sent the class in a total of 280 students. I 
believe the Calcutta University has not yet had 
an opportunity of granting the B.A. degree to 
any youth whose father has an income of Rs. 1 0,QOO 
a month. Mr. Sutcliffe found that one-fourth 
of his students depended on their scholarships 
for defraying their college expenses. Subsequent 
enquiries showed that the returns prepared by 
Mr. Sutcliffe were quite correct. Mr. Croft 
subsequently altered the standards. In England 
the upper ten^' include men who have ten 
thousand pounds or more a year, but Mr. Croft 
changed the pounds sterling into rupees. His 
upper class represent men with ten thousand rupees 
a year or a little over Rs. 800 a month, f>., the pay 
of a first class Deputy Magistrate; and yet he 
found in 1878-79 that in higher English schools 
his upper ten'^ represented only 3*8 per cent. 
His middle classes, comprising officers of Govern- 
ment other than menial servants, holders of real 
property yielding income of Rs. WO, tradesmen, 
merchants, &c., were represented by 19*9 per 
cent., while his lower class represented a total of 
79*6 per cent. Mr. Croft sums up his figures by* 
8aymg>“of the whole number of 571,202 lower- 
class pupils, 849,886 are children of cultivating 
ryots, and 65,428 of small traders. Those pro- 
portions indicate the extent to which the system 
of primary education is working for the benefit of 
the agricultural classes.” In fact, the children of 
the lower classes form the backbone of our schools 
and colleges, and without them they would have 
been all closed. 

My theory of education being an imperative 
duty of Government leaves no room for unequal 
charges for the same commodity. As trustee of 
the revenue contributed by the people, the Govern- 
ment is bound to disburse the same in all fairness 
with reference to the requirements of the State. 
I cannot conceive how it can say, with any show 
of justice, that the son of a rich man shall pay 
double or treble the amount paid by a poor stu- 
dent in the same class. Wealth is no crime, and 
there should be no penalty or fine attached to the 
condition of being wealthy. The fees may be, 
and are, I believe, regulated according to the 
subjects taught, and nothing could be fairer. 
The case is different in England, where the colleges 
originally were private property, and private 
persons were at liberty to regulate their (mrges 
according to their convenience or caprice, though 
such caprice on the part of an ordinary ttadesman 
in regara to the price of bread or meat would be 
denounced as mon^ous. 

As to the question of fact, whether or not the 
wealthy classy pay enough for their education, 
the answer will depend upon the question as to 
whether the table of fees has been jadiciously 
fixed or not. I believe the fees charged in mofus- 





sil schools and colleges are as high as the bulk of 
the students can conveniently pay. Au enhance- 
ment of per cent, on the amounts would lead 
to the desertion of a great many boys, and to the 
denial of education to a great many of those who 
are the most assiduous and successful in their 
study. Such denial can be justifiable only on 
the ground of the present area of high educa- 
tion being too wide. The fact, however, is not 
HO ; the area is still too circumscribed in India. 
Compare<l to what it is in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland, it is quite insigni- 
hcant; and for the intellectual well-being of the 
people and the spread of the light of European 
learning in the East, every effort should be made 
to widen, and not to reduce, Uie area. In Calcutta 
the fees are high, and in the Presidency College 
excessive. The amount is Rs. 12 per month, or 
over £15 a year. As collegiate education involves 
the necessity of buying many costly books every 
year, the actual cost to a student is over £20 a year. 

. This is very oppressive to the parents or guardians 
of the great majority (about two-thiids) of the 
pupils of the college. According to Mr. Sutcliffe's 
estimate, the parents of 137 boys out of a total of 
280 earn less than a hundred rupees a month, and 
with two college-going boys in each family a 
father has to devote more than one-third of his 
earnings to the education of the boys. Nor is the 
lioavy fee justifiable on the ground of its being in 
any way in accord with what obtains in Europe. 
From the information I have at command I find 
that college fee is nowhere so heavy in Europe, 
III France and Germany it is very low. In Scot- 
land and Ireland it is also trifling, and even in 
England it ranges from £3-10 to £6. The value 
of money is considerably higher in India — a very 
poor country— than in England, and if allowance 
bo made for the difference, the Calcutta rate would 
be found to be three times as great aff in England, 
The policy of the local Government has been in 
this resi^ect unhealthy, calculated to repress, rather 
than to promote, high education, 

Qnes. 55.— Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Jm, 55. — I have alrpady said that, of verna- 
cular schools, there are many thousands supported 
.entirely by fees in all parts of the country ; but I 
believe the question refers to schools and colleges 
teaching English. If so, there are several in Cal- 
cutta and its suburbs, but very few beyond that 
area that I am aware of. The time has not yet 
come in the mofussil for self-supporting EngUsh 
schools teaching up to the Entrance standard. 

Ques, 53,— Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become infiuential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans, 53.— Tliere is nothing to prevent a non- 
Government institution of higher order from be- 
coming influential and stable when in direct com- 
tition with a Government institution. The 
etropolitan College affoids an instance in point, 
and most of the missionary colleges are both influ- 
ential and stable. Influence among the people 
depends on good education, and stability on assured 
and permanent aid. If aid in money be forth- i 
coming, it matters very little whether that aid is ! 
derived from private or State resources. The fact 


is that, owing to paucity of competent local 
teachers, to tne heavy co^of imported teachers, 
and to the demand for high eaucation being 
limited, it is not possible to have a high school in 
the mofussil without aid, much less to have any 
competition. Generally speaking, competition 
obtains in the mofussil only among Government 
and missionary institutions j but such competition 
should not justify the Government from retiring 
from the field. The objections are the same which 
apply to the abolition of Protestant colleges in 
Ireland, on the ground of there being many 
Roman Catholic colleges there. What is demand- 
ed by the subject Irish as fair and just may be so 
demanded by the subject natives of Inaia with 
equal fairness. When the people want education, 
the Government should not refer them to institu- 
tions established avowedly and solely for the de- 
struction of their religion. By local bodies " in 
the foregoing replies I always mean men of the 
nationality and religion of the people, as distinct 
from proselytising bodies. 

Qm. 24 , — Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans, 24, — No ; the people do not suffer by com- 
petition in education. Even as in trade, so in edu- 
cation, competition helps, and does not retard, 
progress. Whenever a lower-class school is said to 
have been closed on account of competition, the in- 
ference should be either that the closing school was 
ill-managed, or that the community for which it had 
been established was too small to supply students 
for two schools. The former is generally the case. 
As regards high schools in the mofussil, pecuniary 
aid from some source or other is a sine qud non, 
and without it none can thrive. I have no remedy 
to suggest for the cure of what I take to be a 
desirable consummation, and not an evil. A wider 
spread of high education than what obtains at 
present is the only means of bringing on the con- 
summation I long for, 

Ques, 25 , — Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans, 25, — Yes, they do. No man fairly edu- 
cated need be in want of a livelihood if he is 
willing and able to work. Of course, all the 
appointments available are not of high, or of the 
same, value ; but no reasonable person could expect 
such a state of things in any civilised country. 
Mere learning is not a passport to the highest 
offices anywhere ; many barristers long for small 
briefs in circuit courts in England who are as 
learned, or more so, than the Judges before whom 
they desire to plead. There can be only one 
Woolsack" in a country, but no one in his senses 
would suggest that there should not be more than 
one individual fit for it in a community. Excep- 
tions there are, but, as a general rule, every boy 
goes, or is sent, to school to better his condition. 
No poor boy in a low condition in life ever thinks 
of remaining, after his education,, in the condition 
and trade of his parents. Every soldier who 
accepts the magic "shilling" in England looto 
to a marshal's baton as his goal. Nor does this 
imply an unhealthy state of things, and no one 
ncM feel any anxiety about it. Were every 
person in India to earn a B.A. or an M.A, degree, 
still the ease would not he one for regret, as under 
such circumstances the B.A.'s and the M.A.'8 
would soon settle themselves to their respective 
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calling. As a matter o{ fact^ however, the supply 
in InSm at present is not in excess of demana-— 
nay, it is not even equal to the demand. Con- 
fining my attention to Bengal, I find that the 
Calcutta University last year passed a total of 283 
graduates. Of these, 8 were passed in civil 
engineering, 9 in medicine, 37 in law, 36 in M.A., 
and 14)8 in B.A. To notice them smatim. No 
one will, I believe, hold 3 civil engineers a year 
too many for a population of 120 millions, for 
which the University has to provide. The country 
has to import 30 engineers from Cooper's Hill 
College every year, and these could easily be dis- 
pensed with if it had an adequate indigenous 
supply. For the 9 medical men there are tliree 
hundred jails, dispensaries, and hospitals in the 
country — and a very unhealthy, malarious country 
—peopled by 60 millions of persons requiring fre- 
quent medical advice. For the 37 graduates in 
law, there are 50 zillas in Bengal alone, leaving 
the North-West and Oudh out of consideration ; and 
10 to 15 different kinds of courts in each zilla, 
or say 600 in all. Allowing 5 vakils to each 
court, the total would be 3,000. Were the obitu- 
ary among vakils in each zilla to amount to 1 
only, the number of vakils required for Bengal 
would be 50, against a supply of 37, showing a 
deficit of 13. To prepare 37 B.L.'s, a hundred' 
B,A.^8 must study law for two years, the ratio of 
passed students being about one- third of the total 
of candidates. Now, if we deduct 100 from the 
total of 148, there remains a balance of 48 B.A.'s 
to be otherwise disposed of. Now, supposing that 
every one of these 48 looked for Government 
employment (a very unjustifiable supposition), 
they may be all easily disposed of in the subor- 
dinate executive and the educational services. 
There are upwards of 500 officers in the different 
grades of the Deputy Magistrates, Deputy Col- 
lectors, Sub-Deputy Magistrates, Tehsildars, &c., 
and, as the average period of service is 25 years, 
the ratio of retirements must be 20 per annum ; 
and between death, dismissal, and other causes, 
20 more may be safely calculated upon. These 
give a total of 40 per annum. The total of 
teacherships for which B.A.'s arc, or should be, 
selected may be reckoned at 2,000, and the annual 
number of recruits required for this body would 
be 108. These figures would give a total of 148 
B.A.'s, for which we have a supply of only 48. 
This is independent of the requirements of the 
Governments of Assam and the United Provinces, 
for which another 148 recniits are unquestionably 
required. There are then several colleges, schools, 
private tutorships, and other walks in life where the 
services of educated men are required, and for 
which the educational institutions of the country 
can at present make no adequate provision. There 
are still the 36 M.A.'8 to dispose of, and for them 
there are at least 800 Munsiffis in the different 
Governments named, requiring from 60 to 70 re- 
cruits every year. Of course, the manner of dis- 
posal I have shown above is not exactly what takes 
place, or can take place ; but the totals clearly 
prove that our present supply of graduates is not 
at all sufficient for our wants.’ It is worthy of 
note, too, that, from certain statistics lately pub- 
lish^ by Babu Krishnachandra Bay, it appears 
that out of a total of 1,712 B.A.'s passed by the 
Calcutta University since its foundation, only 525 
have accepted Government service, and the rest 
have found employment elsewhere. The supply 
of BiA.’b is dependent upon the supply of caudi- 
Beogal, 


dates yielded by our high schools, and any reduc- 
tion in the niunber of high soho^s must neces- 
sarily reduce the supply of the former. 

It is to he admitted that in the above calcula- 
tions I have made no provision for the men who are 
plucked and who crowd every walk in life, and 
by their applications for situations produce in the 
minds of superior officers of Government a wrong 
impression of the alleged glut in the market. It 
is difficult to enter into any detail regarding these ; 
but, seeing that the total of the candidates who 
pass the Entrance test gives an average of 1,500, 
out of whom some 250 rise to degrees, there are 
just 1,250 half-educated men who have to be 
provided for every year, and this is certainly not 
a large number for the requirements of a com- 
munity of 120 millions. A greiiter number is 
produced every year between Ireland and Scot- 
land amidst a population of 9 millions, 

Ques. 5^.— Is the instruction imparted in second- 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans, 26 . — My reply to this question should he 
in the negative. B\it so long as the secondary 
schools are made the sources of supply for the 
higher schools, the case cannot be otherwise. My 
theory is that the secondary schools should give 
elementary education, as they do now, and tecTini- 
cal schools should be provided for such boys as do 
not aspire to University education. I would not 
introduce any technical education in secondary 
schools, for that would necessitate the learning of 
subjects which all the pupils do not require. For 
instance, it is commonly said that the elements of 
agriculture should form a branch of study in cvefy 
secondary school. But if it was compulsory, all * 
those who are preparing for collegiate study would 
be driven to waste tbeir time with a subject of 
which they can make no use afterwards. 

Qnes. 27 . — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi- 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27 . — The case is as stated, but, for the 
reasons stated in my last reply, I do not take it 
to be injurious. If you try. to make secondary 
schools such as to supply for the requirements of 
ordinary life, you would raise their standards, and 
they will cease to be secondary schools. Those 
who think otherwise have not a clear conception 
of what a secondary school should be, nor make 
adequate allowance for the great loss of time and 
energy which the necessity of learning English, as 
the means of knowledge, entails on us. While we 
are forging our tools, those who learn in their 
mother-tongue are engaged in paying manufac- 
tures. We have no present remedy for this evil. 

Ques. Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools, who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination, is un- 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Am. 98.— I have anticipatil this question in 
my reply to question 25. 

99.— What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have 
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yon any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship syitem impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

An$, 29, --I think the scholarships are fairly 
awarded. I should like to see their number 
greatly increased, principally by private endow- 
ments. This is the department in which private 
contributions should occupy the most prominent 
place. 

Qtm, 50.-18 municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to missionary or other bodies ; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

A ns, 50.— The municipalities contribute to the 
support of local schools. I have already said 
(answer 16) that they should not be called upon 
to do so. 

Ques, 51.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31, — Very few secondary schools can 
afford to pay for University graduates for teachers. 
They have to be satisfied with plucked men and 
lower-class men, and these require some training. 
The University curriculum does not, and should 
not, include the art of pedagogy. 

Ques, 32,^ What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans, 32, — 1 have already given my opinion on 
this subject in my reply to question 15. I 
believe the system to be faulty and very costly, 
and should be done away with. 

Ques, 33, — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 55.— Anticipated in my reply to question 
17. 

Ques. 54.— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in schools suitable ? 

Ans, 54.— Most of the text-books are fair ; some 
are very good ; a few objectionable. 

Ques. 55. — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in rcganl to examination 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
nessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Ans, 55.— The Central Text-book Committee 
select books for vernacular schools, and publish 
selected lists from time to time. But the Inspect- 
ors and their Deputies are not always governed 
by these lists ; they are often guided by their own 
likes and dislikes, and the labours of the Com- 
mittee are often wasted. A considerable improve- 
ment, however, has of late been effected in this 
respect. The Committee select several books of 
each class, so no author of any merit has a valid 
reason to complain. The production of books is 
very brisk, and the character of the books pro- 
duced is steadily improving. 

The most serious defect observable in the text- 
books arises from their want of uniformity as 
regards technical terms. One primer on geography 
gives one set of terms ; a second, another; and a 
third, yet another ; and the map on the wall crowns 
the evil by giving even a fourth set of terms; and 
amidst them a little boy is quite bewildered* No 


nation distinguished itself more in, or owns a larger 
stock of literature on, grammar than the Hindus; 
and yet our school grammars are disfigured by the 
most disgustingly clumsy and inexpressive terms 
that I have met with. My opinion on the best 
method of dealing with t^hnical terms will be 
found given at length in the annexed pamphlet. 
The difficulty we Imve most to contend with is the 
desire on the part of European officers to force on 
us English terms on the one baud, and the con- 
servative refusal of the people on the other to 
allow their language to be bastardised in the way 
proposed by their rulers. The subject was taken 
up by the Imperial Text-book Committee, but, 
finding the opposition too strong, they shirked the 
question, and left it to be settled by time. 

The Central Text-book Committee have lately 
adopted some measures to secure uniformity and 
accuracy in the transliteration of foreign names in 
vernacular books. 

I take this opportunity to notice another evil in 
regard to which attention should be directed. I 
refer to the monopoly given by the Education 
Department to a Calcutta firm for the supply of cer- 
tain kinds of books to schools and colleges. Book- 
sellers in Calcutta have often protested against this 
monopoly, but to no effect. It is subversive of 
all principles of free trade, and entails consider- 
able loss to schools and colleges. 

Ques, 36. ----In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

•Ans, 55.— My reply to pestion 2 supplies a full 
answer to this question. For the present Govern- 
ment must extend its aid to all classes of schools, 
but leave their management to local bodies. The 
management of State colleges should rest with 
Government. 

Ques. 37 . — What effect do you think tlie with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 , — On the understanding that pecuniary 
aid would be continued, I apprehend no evil from 
the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
management of schools. I have already recom- 
mended such withdrawal. As regards State coU 
leges the case is different. The interregnum 
between the withdrawal and the growth of self-reli- 
ance and local combination will be long and most 
injurious. The withdrawal in this case should be 
very gradual, keeping pace with the growth of 
local self-reliance. If high education is not to be 
checked, the time for complete Withdrawal will 
come at a very distant future. It has not yet 
come in England. 

Ques, 55.— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think 80 , what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 

Ans, 55.— I understand the withdrawal is to be 
from direct management, and not from giving aid. 
If so, the schools cannot, as stated above, sufler, 
but the deterioration in the colleges will be serious* 
Many will have to be altogether closed, and I can 
suggest no means to obviate the evil. I hope and 
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tmst the Oovemment will not adopt bo hasty and 
inconsiderate a course. 

Ques. SS.^Doei definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make ou this subject ? 

Ant, ^5.— Every Reader handed to our boys 
in schools is a treatise on duty and moral conduct ; 
and if it is properly taught, we have everything 
tliat is desired. Nothing more is recjuired. I 
think the question h^ in view formal primers and 
catechisms; if so, my opinion regarding them 
will be found in my reply to question 20. 

Quet, 40,— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schook 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ant. 40.— Physical education is unknown in 
pathsalas and lower-class schools; most of the 
zilla schools have also no provision of any kind 
for such education. All the colleges have gym- 
nastic teachers, who give instruction in athletic 
exercises, including parallel bars, trapeze, and the 
like. The Dacca and the Krishnanagar Colleges 
encourage cricket also. I do not appreciate much 
the merit of dangling from the trapeze and turn- 
ing summersaults on the parallel oars, except as 
recreations. For the expansion of the chest, 
development of the muscles, and geneml physical 
improvement, I have found Hindu wrestling and 
dumb-bells far more useful. I strongly recom- 
mend cricket, football, and quoits. Running, 
jumping, leaping, and boxing are also good ex- 
ercises. 

Qse#. 41 , — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ant, 41 , — Tlie Education Reports contain all 
the information on the subject that I know of. 

Quet, 42 , — What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ant, 42 , — Some progress has been made in 
female education, and the Education Department 
has done good service in this respect. The social 
institutions of the country are, however, very 
much in the way, and they are not easily counter- 


acted. A policy of conciliation steadily followed 
for many years may do some good. 

4^.— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixea schools ? 

Ant. 45.— In the present state of Indian society 
mixed schools can only result in serious mischief : 
they have not yet become general in England or 
France. I cannot recommend them on an^ 
account. Attendance at lectures in colleges is 
rhaps not open to the same objection. No 
indu will avail himself of opportunities afforded 
for attendance at colleges; but for Eurasians, 
Brahmyas, and agnostics the doors of the medical 
colleges and schools may be opened by way of 
experiment, 

Quet. 44. — What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ant, 44, — Female normal schools. 

Quet, 4o.— Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given bn less onerous terms, 
than those to boys' schools ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ant, 45, — Yes; I have said so in my reply to 
question 19. 

Quet, 46“.— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ant, 46.— Some European ladies have taken a 
very active and praiseworthy part in female educa- 
tion ; but unfortunately most of them are con- 
nected with proselytising mission work, and their 
efforts are looked upon with suspicion by the 
people. If the religious difficulty could be re- 
moved, their success would be more marked. But 
even under the best of circumstances, the social 
difficulties adverted to in my reply to question 42 
stand seriously in their way. 

Quet. 47, — What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What sug^stions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects. 

Ant, 47, — The replies to the preceding questions 
cover nearly the whole ground, and I do not think 
it necessary, nor have I time, to dilate further on 
the subject. 

December 2, 1882,] 


Evidence of the Eev, J. E. Payne. 


Quet, I.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what provjjice your 
experience has been gained. 

Ant, 1 , — I have travelled about as a missionary 
and visited schools of all classes. I have had to 
do more or less with the schools of our Mission for 
over twenty years. I have been a member of the 
District S^ool Committee of the 24-Pergunnah6 
from its commencement. I was appointed a Fel- 
low of the Calcutta University in 1877. My 
experience has been gained in Bengal, though I 
have visited schools in Madras, Bombay, and the 
North-West, 

Quet, 5.— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 


you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Ant, 2 , — I do think that the system of primary 
education in Bengal is on a fairly sound basis, 
and that it may be developed up to the require- 
ments of the community ; but, in its present stage, 
it must be regarded as being very far indeed from 
reaching those requirements, if by those require- 
ments be understood the education of all children 
of a school-going age. 

The extent of districts is so great that it is im- 
possible for inspecting officers to do the work 
assigned to them. I know that many of the 
subordinate officers are very much overworked, 
and have heard that the higher inspecting officers 
are so overburdened with work as often to be un- 
able to take rest on Sundays. If Government 
were to leave higher education to private enter- 
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prise, then the professors and teachers in Govern- 
ment schools and colleges might be employed at 
once as Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-In- 
specters, for middle and lower education. Train- 
ed schoolnrnsters should be got out from England 
to aid in the work of inspection. 

The course of instruction should be kept to the 
simplest subjects, and an effectual check should be 
put on the tendency with persons in authority to 
order text-books and subjects unsuited to a pri- 
mary course. 

Q^ue 9 , 3 , — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans, 3 . — I do not think that the people in 
general seek for primary instruction } the middle 
classes seek for it. 

The Muhammadans, as a rule, hold aloof; 
many from a superstitious notion as to the need of 
knowing the language of the Kordn. The poorer 
classes do not send their children to school, be- 
cause they can, by going to work at a very early 
age, help to earn for the support of the family. 

The chdmdn and other persons of the lowest 
orders are sometimes induced or compelled to ab- 
sent themselves from schools that they would 
attend, by pupils or teachers or both combining 
against them, it may be without the knowledge of 
the Principal of the school. 

The influential classes are, in my judgment, 
decidedly averse to the extension of education to 
the lower classes of society. 

4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes arc the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or. providing masters in such schools ? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Arc the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to con- 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend- 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? 

Am, 4 . — Indigenous schools have existed in the 
larger and better class of villages, but in the 
smaller and poorer villages they have been rare. 

The subjects generally taught used to be, writ- 
ing on leaves, the multiplication and other tables, 
bazaar and zemindari accounts, letter- writing and 
mythology. But more recently the subjects pre- 
scribed by the educational authorities have been 
taught ; these are reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with now and tlien a fancy subject. 

The system of discipline used to begin with id/- 
dariy or the cane applied to the hand of each 
pupil the first thing in the morning. This was 
followed by much harsh treatment, and sometimes 
by ingenious tortures. But in recent years the 


teacher is more oonsidetate, and uses his cauo, 
which he commonly holds in his hand, less freely. 

Fees va^ according to the circumstances of 
parents. The child of a well-to-do person pays 
eight annas or a rupee a month, while the child of 
a poor person is taught in the same school for a 
few pice. Fees represent only a part of the pay- 
ment* to a village teacher ; all kinds of /lervices 
are rendered to him, and he receives presents on 
all festive and family occasions, 

The masters of primary schools are generally 
persons of but small education; though of late 
years persons who have received a fair school 
education are found in charge of village schools. 

Arrangements for training masters for primary 
schools liave been made to a limited extent. 

Wherever indigenous schools exist, they should 
be encouraged by aid and improved by inspection. 

I believe that everywhere the masters gladly 
accept State aid, and show willingness to conform 
to rules, even when rules have been changed with 
perplexing frequency. 

I do not see exactly what is here meant by the 
^^grant-in-aid system/^ Departmental grants-in- 
aid have been applied to primary education to but 
a very small extent. Aid from the allotments to 
Magistrates to expend in primary schools has been 
more widely distributed ; but owing to the small- 
ness of the funds and agency available, aid has 
reached indigenous schools to but a very limited 
extent. 

Ques, 5.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at schools ? 

Am, 5 , — I do not know that home instruction, 
other than the preparation of lessons at home for 
school, has any existence. 

Ques, 6 , — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6 , — I do not think that all private effort 
combined will be other than small in amount when 
compared with the multitudes of people in the 
vast tracts of country indicated by the term 

rural districts.^' 

The private agencies known to mo are the mis- 
sionary societies, the Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, and here and there a few earnest 
native reformers and persons of wealth. 

If it were seen that Government were anxious 
to encourage private effort, more might have 
existed l Government has, in the matter of pri- 
mary eaucation, of late years, largely cut itself 
off from the missionary societies and the Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society. 

Ques, 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans, 7i— -If district committees or local boards 
are to be made up chiefly of zemindars and other 
classes of the community Vho have shown an 
aversion to mass education, I do not think that 
funds assigned for primary education in rural dis- 
tricts will be advantageousiy administered. 
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A responsible o^cer of Government^ such as a 
Magistrate or Collector^ sbould preside over each 
district committee or local board ; and a central 
board in Calcutta, composed of persons known to 
be favourable to mass education, might, with ade- 
quate powers, be able to see to the proper adminis- 
tration of funds for primary education. 

Quei. 8 , — ^What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possi- 
bility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

iJws. S.— I do not think that any class of schools 
should be wholly entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management; municipal 
committees, so far as they are known to me, 
would not be able to manage schools properly. 
The aiding of elementary boys' schools might, I 
think, be entrusted to municipal committees ; but 
girls' schools would stand little or no chance of 
suitable encouragement. 

Municipal committees might be required to 
spend a fair proportion of their funds on primary 
education. Security would have to be taken to 
prevent municipal funds intended for primary edu- 
cation really being spent on secondary or even 
higher education. A central educational board, 
such as I have described in answer 7, might help 
to regulate these matters. 

Ques, fl.— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Am, 9.— Primary schools have already bazaar 
and zemindari accounts; these are acceptable to 
the agricultural classes. 

A small weekly or monthly periodical, giving 
educational, social, and general information, in 
simple language, might be circulated gratis to 
schools as an educational instrument. Such a 
periodical should be edited by a responsible and 
capable person, and should contain pictures. 

Ques. 11 . — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools in your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. li.— Yes ; though the terminology is in 
some cases needlessly difficult. 

Ques. 19.— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 19.— My judgment favours a system of 
payment by results, wisely and suitably managed, 
where the payment is of such an amount as to be 
desirable in the eyes of village teachers, where 
the money is conveyed to the teachers in such a 
public manner as to secure them from deductions 
and annoyances, and where successful pupils get 
rewards as well as their teachers, 

Quee. 1.3.— Have you any sug^stions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13.— The fees in primary schools commonly 
belong to the schoolmasters. I do not think that 
any other method need be adopted. 

Ques. 14.—- Will you &YOur the Commission 
Bengal. 


with your views, first, as to how the number of 
rimary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
ow they can be gradually rendered more effi- 
cient? 

Ans. 14 , — The most efficient way of increasing 
the number of primary schools would be a law 
rendering the education of boys compulsory upon 
parents. 

Failing such a law, a method adopted in some 
districts might become general. A primary school 
is declared to be five or more children collected for 
daily tuition. Any person having such a school, 
and submitting a i*eturn of it on a lorm duly sup- 
plied, gets eight annas or a rupee for doing so ; and 
such schools are at liberty to compete for rewards 
to both pupils and teachers. The offer of eight 
annas or a rupee for such returns, induces many 
to send them in, and then inspecting officers have 
but little difficulty in encouraging such schools to 
work fur rewards. 

A proclamation that all officers, however menial, 
in Government and municipal services, even vil- 
lage chowkidarSf appointed after a given date, 
must be able to read and write, would greatly sti- 
mulate primary education. If zemindars could be 
induced to insist that their servants be able to read 
and write, more still might be done. 

Primary schools might be made more efficient 
by being inspected more frequently by officers 
really in symjjathy with the advance of education 
among the masses, and well acquainted with the 
methods of C(>nducting primary schools in Europe, 
and able to adapt such knowledge to the condition 
of this country. Occasional grants of books and 
slates would be helpful. 

Ques. i5.— Do you know of anjr instances in 
which Govemmsnt educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans, 15 . — I do not know of any instances of 
such institutions having been so dealt with ; and, 
judging from the experience of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Berhampore, it is not to be 
expected that a Government department will, un- 
less compelled to do so, reduce the number of its 
own institutions. 

Ques, 16 , — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be '‘closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of the Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16 . — The Berhampore College is such a- 
institution; so are also the Sanskrit and Presi- 
dency Colleges. 

Ques. 17 , — In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col- 
leges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17.— Certainly, if Government competition 
were removed out of the way, and Government 
were to simply aid impartially and adequately. I 
believe (lovernment schools to be repressive of 
private efforts. 

Ques. is.— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to witlidraw after a 
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given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution^ what measures are 
best adapted to stimulate private effort in the in- 
terim, so as to secure the maintenance of such in- 
stitution on a private footing? 

Am, iS.— Leave private effort free to take its 
own shape ; Government nursing would but weak- 
en and kill private effort. If the public money 
were offered to aid a private body after a given 
eriod, the persons interested would find means to 
eserve it and make good use of it. 

Que9» iP.— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid systemi or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (o) colleges, (A) boys^ 
schools, (<?) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Am, IS.— As to the details of the administration 
of the grant-in-aid system there are some import- 
ant matters that should be stated. 

(a) When compared wHh what each 

pupil costs in Government colleges, the grants to 
aided colleges are remarkably small. 

(^) Boys* schools , — There is a mission boys' 
school at Berhampore, Moorshedabad, to which a 
grant has been refused for fourteen years, under 
circumstances that should be understood by the 
Commission. 

(!) When this school was re-established in 
1868, a grant-in-aid was refused bv the Educa- 
tional Department because it was judged suicidal 
to give a grant to a mission school in that town 
where a Government school existed, ‘although the 
population was 75,000. 

(2) This school was visited by two Lieutenant- 
Governors, Sir F. Halliday and Sir W. Grey, both 
of whom commended.it, and one of whom, Sir 
W. Grey, went so far as to a^gest the action of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Atkinson, 
until he should return to Calcutta, and said that 
ho would recommend the Director of Public In- 
struction to make a liberal grant. Nevertheless 
the Educational Department showed departmental 
hostility in the refusal of a grant-in-aid. 

(8) Moreover, Mr. Sutcliffe, when Director of 
Public Instruction, visited this school and was 
shown over it, and then sanctioned the reducing of 
the fees in the classes of the Government school 
that would affect similar classes in the mission 
•school. Mr. Sutcliffe also encouraged the appoint- 
ment of a committee of native gentlemen to get 
scholars for the college,— a committee whose action 
was in our opinion very unfair. Tliis action on 
the part of Mr. Sutcliffe looked like an effort to 
ruin the mission school ; it did in reality cripple 
its resources, and compel the reduction of the pay 
of three teachers and the dismissal of one teacher. 
However, this state of things was altered directly 
it was brought to the notice of the present Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Mr. Croft, and the fees 
were by his orders raised to their former rates; 
whereby the mission school has returned to its 
former rates also. 

(4) The present Director of Public Instruction, 
when lately at Berhampore, intimated that aid 
would not be likely to be given to a school so near 
to a Government school. 

This school is, therefore, an example in which the 
Educational Department has, by withholding a 
gmnt-in-aid, even in the face of a desire of two 
Lieutenant-Governors that aid should be ^iven, 
tried to render its continued existence impossible, 
(c) Girls* The grants to girls' schools 


are not adequate. Good schools for girls have to 
be carried on at greater expense than ooys' schools. 
Tlie department has been hard and unsympathe- 
tic, and some of the officers have needlessly harass- 
ed workers and hindered the work. 

{d) Normal icioo/#.— There has been a want of 
readiness to duly aid where a normal class has 
formed part of a girls' school, 

(^ues, -?().— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, i.tf., one in which a school or a 
college has no ^vantage or disadvantage, as regards 
Government aid and inspection, from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught m it ? 

Ans, 20, — The whole educational system, as I 
have observed it during the last twenty years, has 
been far from one of practical neutrality, as defined 
in this question. 

The Behala School, of which I had charge some 
years ago, was made to suffer disadvantage be- 
cause of the religious principles taught there ; and 
the Bursia School, within two miles of it, was 
made to enjoy advantages of aid because religious 
principles were not taught there. 

The suburban school at Bhowanipore was made 
to enjoy advantages of aid because religious prin- 
ciples were not taught there, and to compete with 
the London Mission School a few hundred yards 
away. 

How far tiie Berhampore case, described under 
question 18, is the result of opposition to the reli- 
gious principles taught in that school, and how far 
it has emanated from zeal to uphold a department- 
al school against all private competition, I do not 
undertake to say ; possibly both reasons have been 
potent. 

Ques, 26, — Is the Instruction imparted in second- 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans, Pfi.*— Yes, with useful and practical infor- 
mation, but not necessarily, in present circum- 
stances, with bread-winning information. 

Q^ues, -^7.— Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami- 
nation of the University ? If so, . are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac- 
tical value of the education in seconoary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans, 27, — The Entrance Examination is almost 
the only object set before teachers in secondary 
schools ; hence it would be unfair to say that their 
attention, or that of their pupils, is unduly direct- 
ed to it. Until industrial occupations shall be 
made to form a necessary part of an educational 
career, no teacher or pupil can be fairly expected 
to hold such objects before him. The want of 
suitable industrial occupations in the educational 
system impairs the value of secondary education 
for the requirements of ordinary life. 

Ques, 28, — Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require- 
ments of the country ? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
aud what remedies would you suggest ? 

. Ans, 28* — The supply of persons educated up 
to the University Entrance standard is at present 
greatly in excess of the demand for such persons, 
The causes for the demand being now so much 
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Mow the supply^ are partly ia the fact that pri* 
mary education has been so much neglected. Let 
primary education be properly attend^ to> and the 
demand for men as schoolmasters and inspecting 
officers will be such as to require the persons edu- 
cated in the secoodary schools who appear in such 
crowds when a post of a salary suitable for a 
menial servant is advertised. The condition of 
those who have actually passed the University 
Entrance Examination would be bettered if the 
Government rule that none but Entrance-passed 
candidates be admitted to Government offices were 
fairly and stric^ carried out, 

What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Am, 2.9.— So far as I know, fairly. 

Que9, 30 , — Is municipal support at present ex • 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to missionary or other bodies ? 

Am, 30.— Yes, but it is small and uncertain, 

Ques, SJf.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary Hchools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am, 31 . — Training at a normal school, in addi- 
tion to the University curriculum, is generally 
needed to make good teachers. 

Ques, 32. — What is the system of school inspec- 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement? 

Am, 32 , — For the inspection of schools a larger 
number of Englishmen should be employed, and 
they should be men who have been trained in 
practical teaching. The work of the European 
Inspectors should be simplified by their being freed 
from routine and enabled to visit schools of all 
classes. The native inspecting officers should not 
be overworked as they are. Districts should be 
very much smaller, and each Inspector and Deputy 
1 nspector should reside in his district, The subor- 
dinate officers should be changed from district to 
district, say once in three years. 

Ques, 34.— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use iu all schools suitable ? 

Am, 3-<.— Text-books for vernacular schools are 
}x>or, and in some cases not decent. 

35 , — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily to interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise 
tend to check the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful vernacular literature ? 

Atii, 35 , — There is a departmental tendency to 
interfere too much with the text-books. This 
limits the variety of books used, and the incentives 
to produce text-Wks. 

Qmt, 41 , — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans, 41.— I do not know of any indigenous in- 
struction for girls worth mentioning. 


Quei, 42.— What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting schools for girls ; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ans, 42, — Missionary societies have done more 
than any other agency in beginning and carrying 
forward schools for girls. The department has 
aided schools established by missionary societies 
and others. The department has of late shown 
special favour to the Bethune School for girls, 
where a secular education is given, — an education 
that must be more disastrous to girls than it has 
been to boys. 

The action of the department has of late years 
been rather discouraging than encouraging to those 
who have aimed at advancing education for girls. 
An inspecting agency that will appreciate the real 
difficulties of tne work, and give needful en- 
couragement to good workers, is much needed. 

Ques, 43, — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Am. 43.— Mixed schools are in this country 
most undesirable. 

QueB, 44, — What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Am, 44.— Teachers for girls might be provided 
by making Bi)ecial allowances to superior girls' 
schools for pupil-teachers and normal classes. A 
departmental examination might be instituted for 
European, Eurasian, Native Christian, and otlier 
ladies, and prizes and certificates might be given 
to those who show fitness to he teachers, and their 
names might be gazetted. Ladies who have passed 
examinations in England, such as the Cambridge 
Examination, *the College of Preceptors, &c., might, 
on their desiring it, be included iu the list. 

()^ue8, 45.— Are the-grants to girls' schools (1) 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than tliose to boys' schools; and (2) is the distinc- 
tion sufficiently marked ? 

Am, 45,— (1) Yes. (2) No. 

Que8. 46 . — In the promotion of female education, 
what share has alre^y been taken by European 
ladies ; and how far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in this cause V 

Am, 46. — European and Amejican ladies con- 
nected with missions have been the pioneers in 
female education, and they are now the most 
zealous, laborious, and successful workers. Their 
interest might be increascHl by the department 
showing more interest in private efforts. 

QneB, 47 , — What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience lias brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad- 
ministered ? Wliat suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Am, 47. — The non-religious education carried 
on in Government schools and colleges, and other- 
wise favoured by Government, produces disastrous 
effects in the minds of pupils, who by their edu- 
cation are cut off from old belief and restraints, 
and acquire no higher restraints such as religious 
teaching supplies. True religious neutrality, such 
as question tO points to, would partially remedy 
this defect. Government should he, not a direct 
educator, but an impartial aider of education. 


Cross-examination of tub Rev. J. E. PAlrt^B. 


JBi / Me. Lbe-Warnbr. 

Q, 1 , — Assuming that the funds available 
remain the same, would you prefer to give no aid 


to some of the primary schools in Bengal which 
are insufficiently aided, in order to render more 
substantial aid to a fewer number? 
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^ have seen both systems working, — 
that of keeping up a few schools in eflSciency, and 
that of di^sing the available assistance over a 
large number of schools. This last system I have 
seen for a little time only. On the whole, I am 
inclined to recommend it as the best. 

Q. S , — ^With reference to a law of compulsory 
education, do you know any district in India in 
which some one class of the community does 
not entertain even a superstitious dread of the 
consequences of education ? Whilst this feeling 
. lasts, would you advocate compulsion ? 

A, 2, — My experience is most intimate with 
the population living within 200 miles of Calcutta. 
Within that area I know of no superstitious 
dread of education. If sUch a feeling existed 
anywhere, I would not force legislation. I would 
leave much to the discretion of local authority. 

Q. 5.— Reliance has been placed in many 
(piarters on public enterprise or liberality to assist 
primary education. Is not such enterprise or 
liberality a natural outcome of higher education ? 
If, as you propose, the expenditure on higher 
education is reduced, is there not some fear of 
your killing the spirit of enterprise on which you 
intend to rely for the development of primary 
education ? 

A, 5.— I do net advocate any reduction of 
higher education ; nor do I believe that the edu- 
cated classes have a spontaneous desire to press 
education down to the lowest classes. 

By Me. Browning. 

Q, — How, with reference to yojir answer to 
question 6, has the Government of Bengal ceased 
to avail itself of the assistance in the spread of 
j)rimary education that might be rendered by the 
Christian societies named by you ? 

A, — I do not say that the Government of 
Bengal has ceased to avail itself of the assistance of 
the societies named, but I do say that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has largely cut itself off from 
missionary societies in aiaing primary education, 
since that Government in the time of Sir George 
Campbell gave over to district officers the allotment 
for primary education. 

By Me. Fowler. 

Q. L — You spoke of the inadequacy of result 
grants: what sum per annum would, in your 
opinion, be sufficient as a result grant for an 
average village school? 

A. 1 , — An amount that would be sufficient in 
Balasore would be insufficient in the 24-Pergunnahs. 

Q. 3. — Do you prefer not to name a definite 
amount for any district you may know ? 

A. 2. — In the 24»-Pergunna£y9, from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. SO per annum j but a man would not grumble 
if ho got Rs. 15 as a minimum. If the chance 
of obtaining such an amount be held out, I think 
a teacher would be well satisfied. An average 
school contains about 25 pupils. 

Q. 3. — Was I correct in understanding you to 
say that 5 pupils might constitute a school ? 

A» 3, — That has been accepted in Balasore, I 
believe, as the minimum number that a master 
may return and obtain a payment for. 

By P. Ranganaba Mudaliyar. 

Q. f.— If the private agencies you refer to 
in answer 6 shoidd, with adequate aid from Gov- 


ernment, do as much as they could for primary 
education, would it then be necessary for the 
Government to deal directly with that department 
of education on any large scale ? 

A. I.— Most decidefiy. The first sentence of 
my answer to question 6 states my view clearly 
enough. 

Q. P. — If, as you sug^t in answer to ques^ 
tion 16, the Calcutta Presidency College should be 
abolished, would there be no risk of a falling off 
in the standard of collegiate instruction ? 

A, P. — No; I don^t see how there could be, 
unless the University lowered its standard. 

Q. 3.— In the event of the Government with- 
drawing from the direct manaj^ement of higher 
institutions generally, is it, in your opinion, 
desirable that Government should retain under 
direct management one Arts college in each pro- 
vince as a model to other colleges ? 

Am. 3. — No. 

By Dr. Jean. 

Q. 1. — In reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 8, do you think (a) that municipalities will 
in general be willing to devote part of their 
income to the support of schools; and (^) if 
unwilling, do you think that they should be com- 
pelled ? 

A. 1 (a).— I think they will be willing if they 
are allowed to apply their income to any schools 
they think proper. But if they are limited to 
primary schools, I should doubt whether they 
would in general be willing. 

(^) I think they should be compelled. I refer, 
moreover, to my answer to question 8, 

Q. -9.— In your answer to Mr. Lee-Warner, 
you have said that you do not rely upon the edu- 
cated classes for pressing down education. Does 
not this imply that these classes will not be ready 
to come forward and take the place of Govern- 
ment, incase Government should shut its institu- 
tions ? 

A. 2, — As far as I know, the Government has 
no primary schools in Bengal. 

3.—In your answer to question 32 you 
say that subordinate School Inspectors or officers 
should be transferred from one district to another 
once every year. What advantage do you expect 
would arise from that transfer ? 

A. 3. — Abuses and collusions might be pre- 
vented by such transfer. 

By Babu Bhudbb^ Mukbrjea, 

Q. i.— Are you aware that the amount of 
aid given to primary schools under missionary 
management is larger, school for school, than to 
ordinary primary schools ? 

A. i.— I doubt whether the aid given to mis- 
sionary pathsalas is higher than that given to the 
best class of ordinary pathsalas. 

Q> 2.-^Do you think that the total amount 
of aid given to missionary bodies for the promo- 
tion of vernacular education is less at present than 
what it was before Sir G. CampbelPs educational 
measures? 

A. P,— I cannot say if the total amounts now 
drawn are less or more now than before. But I 
know that in some districts the operations under 
Sir G, Campbell^s scheme have reduced the amount 
of aid given to missionariet?. 
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Q. J,-«"Are^u aware that the Maharani Suraa* 
movi o{ Coseim Bazar had a flourishing school 
at Berhampore, which she had made over to Gov- 
ernment brfore the London Missionary Society’s 
school was started ? 

A, 5.— -The London Missionary Society had 
schools before the Maharani was Maharani. 

Q. 4.— Are you aware that the Maharani Surna- 
moyi of Cossim Bazar had a flourishing school at 
Berhampore, which she had made over to Govern- 
ment before the London Missionaiy Society's 
school was reopened ? 

4. — ^That goes back to a period beyond my 
personal knowleage. Mr. Hill, who resides there, 
would answer this question accurately. 

5, — Are you aware that a large sum of 
money was raisM locally by the people to erect a 
house for the accommodation of the college ? 

5. — I have been told that a largo sum was 
raised for the purpose. 

6. — You have said that some of the Bengali 
school-books are not decent. Will you kindly 
name some of them ? 

A» 6, — My attention was first drawn to this 
in seeking suitable books for girls^ schools about 
ten years ago. Bengali gentlemen were unable to 
suggest any book suitable to be taught by pundits 
to girls of ten years’ old. I give as an illustra- 
tion one of the Padyapathy in which there is 
teaching about Dash m<U da^h din mat dr garbbhe 
chikr 

By Mr. Croft. 

Q, 1.— Can you give any instances of inter- 
ference on the part of officers of the department 
with the choice of text-books ? 

^ This question was bused on a misooaoeptiou. 
school 


X i.— In the scheme of studies sent out for 
the use of girls’ schools, even the lowest primers 
are prescribed. The subordinate ofiloers of the 
department also interfere a good deal with the 
text-books used in pathsalas. 

Q. S.— Can you deseribe the circumstances 
which you say operated unfavourably to the Behala 
Mission School, and favourably to the Bursia 
School, in consequence of the presence or absence, 
respectively, of the religious element in those 
schools ? 

A. 2 . — By the direct encouragement of the 
department about the year 1866, the vernacular 
scliool at Bursia was converted into an , Anglo- 
vernacular school. Rivalry was thus established 
between the two schools, and they have been in 
injurious competition ever since. 

Q, 5.— Do you know in what year the last ap- 
plication for a grant-in-aid to the Berhampore 
Mission School was made ? 

A. .9.— No formal application has been sent in 
of late years, it being understood from conversa- 
tion with competent oflicers of the department 
that an application for a grant-in-aid was not 
likely to be successful. 

Q. 4.— Are you aware that the Government 
of Bengal has recently i)romi8ed a grant, under 
similar circumstances, to the mission school at 
Mongliyr ? ^ 

A, 4. — I am not. 

Q. 5.— You say tliat the terminology of the 
text-books in use in vernacular schools is needlessly 
difficult. To wliat books or class of books do you 
refer ? 

A. 5.-— I had chiefly in my mind the Manual 
on the Preservation of Health, 


The aid was promised to tho Baptist Mission Frets at Monghjr, not to the ^ 


Emdence of the Rev. John Roberts (Assam). 


J.— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gained ? 

At^, I.— I was for four years (1871—1875) in 
charge of a middle Englisn school in the village 
of Shelia, and had at the same time a large num- 
ber of primary schools under my management. 

For the last six years I have been head master 
of the Cherrapoonjee Government Normal School, 
and in this capacity I have had opportunities to 
become well acquainted with the working of the 
present ^stem of education in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills in the Province of Assam. 

2.— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am, The Welsh Mission has, for the last 40 
years, been the sole educating body in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills. For 13 years no grant what- 
ever was given by Government; but since 1854 
the Mission has mn receiving an annual grant. 
Taking into consideration the illiterate and un- 
civilism state of the people, 1 believe that the 
i^read of primary education has^ hitherto been 
satisfactory. The Mission had not only to prepare 


the means of instruction, but also to -create the 
desire for it, which for many years was of necessity 
a slow work. 

The whole system of primary education on the 
hills is under the control of missionaries and the 
inspection of Government. The sum spent by the 
Mission in 1881 on primary education being 
Rs. 13,000, and Government grant being only 
Rs. 2,500, we hj^ve reached a state in which the 
Mission is quite unable to meet tho requirements 
of the community with respect to primary educa- 
tion without receiving much more liberal aid. 

The system of administration is, in my opinion, 
all that could be desired. 

Qua, 3 . — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am, 5.— Education is sought for, on the hills, 
by a few from all classes, but not by the oommu- 
nity in general. No classes hold aloof from it, 
neither are any classes excluded from it. The at- 
titude of the influential classes in general is that 
of indiferenoe, amounting in some cases to hosti- 
lity. 
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4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? . . . . 

An8, j.— There are no indigenous schools in this 
district. 

6.— 'How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, ^.—Government could not on any account 
depend on private agency, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction. 

Q,uei. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district commit- 
tees or local boards? What are the proper limits 
of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans, 7.— I understand that the majority in 
these district committees or local boards would 
be natives, and in tliat case I believe that in the 
present state of the people as regards enlighten- 
ment and independence it would not be advisable 
to entrust any educational funds to the adminis- 
tration of such bodies. 

9.~-Ilave you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do ihey exerta 
beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position.? 

Au. S.— There is no caite^ properly so called, in 
the hills. The teachers are, as a rule, respectable 

E ersons, looked up to by the people, and exert a 
enefioial influence among the villagers. 

Qm, iJ.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11, — ^The vernacular is taught in all the 
primary schools, and, with very rare exceptions, it 
is the dialect of the people. 

Qwea. 12, — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu- 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. J;?.— I believe that the system of payment 
by results is^ not suitable in the present state of 
tilings in the hills. 

Ques, 23.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans, 23.— Considering the poverty of the 
people and the indifference felt by the majority 
with regard to education, I would advise great 
caution in the introduction of fees into primary 
schools, especially in the rural districts. But in 
some villages fees could be introduced with ad- 
vantage. 

14, — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 

E rimary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
ow they can be gradually rendered more effi- 
cient ? 

Ans, 24.— The number of primary schools could 
soon be increased if the necessary funds were forth- 
coming. 

Ques, 19, — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, {b) boys^ 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (4) normal schools ? 


An$, id.— The gran^in-aid given in the hills is, 
I consider, &r from being adequate in the oases of 
boys' schools, girls' scnools, and the normal 
schools. The system which has hitherto been in 
vogue here is that of allotting a certain sum as 
grant-in-aid. This sum is fixed upon quite irre- 
spective, it seems, of the cost of education. We 
are continually urged to establish new schools, but 
no addition is made to the grant for that purpose* 
When we had 57 schools, we had an annual grant 
of Rs. 5,000 ; now that we have 101 schools (and 
the salary of each teacher has had to be advanced 
by at least a third of what it was then), we re- 
ceive an annual grant of Rs. 4, 000. What I 
think is needed is a certain scale, according to 
which Government should bear at least half the 
cost of education. 

In that case, however, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that no new schools would be established 
without the previous sanction of Government. 

Ques, 20, — How far is the whole education 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i,e,, one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov- 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans, 20.^1 have reason to believe that the 
system of education is not one of practical neutral- 
ity in its administration, 

Ques, 5,3.— Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ans, 53.— -No. 

Ques, 53.— Is it In your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become infiuential and stable when in direct com- 
tition with a similar Government institution ? 
BO, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans, 53.— My experience goes no higher than 
middle English schools, but from what experience 
I have had it seems to me impossible for a non- 
Government school to flourish when there is a 
similar Government school in direct competition 
with it. Besides, why waste so much money ? 

Ques, 24, — Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Ans, 54.— There is a great deal of money wasted 
on account of that unhealthy competition. I speak 
here also of middle schools, 

Ques, 55,— Do educated natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 55.— They do, and that very readily, 

Ques, 26, — Is the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans, 26, — Yes, upon the whole. 

Qifw. 59.— What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impaHially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans, 59,— There are at present ten primary 
scholarships of Rs. 8 per mensem tenable for two 
^ears; but, considering that there are 101 schools 
m the district, I think that the number of scholar* 
ships should k materially increased* 
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50,— ^Is municipal cupport at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to missionary or other bodies ; and how 
is this support likely to be permanent? 

Am. A small grant was lately voted to an 
aided mission school by the Shillong Municipality, 
but whether it will be actually given is doubtful, 
and its continuance quite uncei^n. 

Qnei, 51.— 'Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans, ol. — A normal school is absolutely neces- 
sary for the training of teachers in this district; 
otherwise we would have no teachers at all. Be- 
sides, every teacher should have a special training 
for his work. 

Ques. 53.— What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

^ Ans. 53.— Besides the Inspector of Schools for 
the whole of Assam, there is a Deputy Inspector 
of Schools for the whole of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

I consider that the inspection for the hills is 
adequate. 

Ques. 55.— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 55.— No, not at present. 

Ques. 54.— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 54.— The text-books in the vernacular are 
very suitable as far as they go, but they are few 
in number. ' 

Ques. 41. — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ei; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. — There is not, 

Ques. 43. — Wliat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 43.— The Mission has 22 girls* ^ schools 
attended by 836 pupils.* The girls are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in the vernacular ; 
a little English is taught in some of the most , 
advanced schools: sewing and knitting are also 
taught. One very great advantage of leaving 
primary education under the management of the 
Mission is that the missionaries and* their wives 
are able to bring such a largo number of females 
under instruction. I feel very confident that no 
agency other than that of the Mission could have 
brought about such beneficial results in this direc- 
tion. 

Ques. 45.— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 45.— Mixed schools are impracticable in 
this district, except in the case of Christian children. 


Qm, 44.— -What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44.— In the hills there is a female class, 
forming a part of the normal school at Cherra, 
trained with a view of their becoming teachers, 
and taught by the wife of the head master, both 
of whom are Europeans. From this class the 
primary girls* schools are supplied with teachers. 
This, I think, is the best and most practicable 
method of providing teachers for primary girls* 
schools. 

Qu^s. 45.— Are the grants to girls* schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
tlian those to boys* schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked? 

Ans. 45.— The grant for the boys* and girls* 
schools is one and the same ; but it is evident that 
a special grant on more favourable terms should 
be given towards female education. And were 
such a grant given, it would be a great encourage- 
ment in the endeavours that are made to spread 
female education. 

^ Ques. 46 . — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans» 46 , — Except in rare cases, the only share 
taken by European ladies in promoting female 
education is that taken by the wives of tlio mis- 
sionaries. 

Ques. 45.— Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance a(le(iuately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49 , — A Government institution has been 
set up where a place of instruction already existed.' 
And it would not bo out of place here to state 
that the above-mentioned Government institution 
was set up in spite of every remonstrance. It 
was offered at the time, too, to make any clianges 
that Government might deem necessary in order 
to render the institution already in existence more 
efficient. The Government institution was set up, 
but in its first form it proved a failure. Then it 
was remodelled, and now it is an institution hold- 
ing the same status as that of the non-Govern- 
ment school, which is being carried on under the 
disadvantage of having a Government school to 
compete with. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that a scheme 
of education specially adapted for hill tribes 
should be dtawn out. Do wliat one will, the 
schools in the hills cannot be raised to the stand- 
ard of those of the plains ; but, since all primary 
schools are classified according to the same stand- 
ard, wo are being continually reminded of the 
state of things in the plains. Now this I consider 
to be unfair. 

I offer no remarks on the religious question, 
because it is hardly felt to exist in the district. 


* This is snbjpot to correction, which will be forwarded in a few days.— J. R. 

* Of this number 228 girls attend mixed schools, so that the number attending the 22 schools is 608.— J. R. 


Evidence of the Rev. James Robertson, Principal of the Free Church Institution^ 

Calcutta, 

Ques. I.— Please state what opportunities you education in India, and in what province your 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of experience baa been gained. 
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An$* i.— I have been engaged in edacational 
work in Calcutta for upwarda of ten yeara— five 
years as a Professor in the Free Church Institu- 
tion, four years as Principal of the Doveton College, 
and one year as Officiating Principal of the Free 
Church Institution, which office I still hold. 
Throughout my stay in Calcutta I have been a 
member of the Bengal Mission Committee of the 
Free Church of Scotland, which carries on schools 
of all grades for boys and girls in Calcutta and 
the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan. I have 
been a member of the Senior Board of Examiners 
of the Calcutta University for several years. I 
have been a Fellow of the University since 1878, 
and I was a member of the Syndicate from May 
1879 to October 1880. 

My experience has been gained entirely in 
Bengal. 

Que9* i5.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1864 ; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans, is.-— I cannot recall any such instance. 
My impression is that no case of the kind has 
occurred in Bengal, though in some cases Govern- 
ment institutions, which had been established pre- 
maturely, have been closed ; e.g., Rungporo Col- 
lege and Gowliatty High School. 

The reason commonly assigned is the want .of a 
substitute likely to prove generally acceptable and 
sufficiently permanent. The only substitutes at 
present in existence are Christian colleges, and 
independent colleges conducted by native gentle- 
men. The latter have not been long enough in 
existence to give complete assurance of their per- 
manence, and their proximity to other colleges 
makes it difficult to form a decided opinion as to 
their efficiency. The Christian colleges have been 
long in existence, and are admitted to have worked 
efficiently ; but their stability is doubted by many, 
and this doubt is strengthened by the fact that 
one of them was closed the other year. I admit 
the force of these objections, but they do not 
fully explain why effect has not been given to 
paragraph 62 of the Education Despatch. In my 
judgment there has been unnecessary distrust of 
the policy indicated in that paragraph, and dis- 
cussions on the subject reveal a tendency to Insist 
on conditions which practically relegate the ques- 
tion to an indefinitely distant future. The action 
of Government in multiplying colleges, in keep- 
ing up collegiate schools after ceasing to give 
grants-in-aid to the schools with which they com- 
pete, and in establishing and maintaining the 
Education Department on a scale that could never 
be kept up except by Government itself, appears 
to me to be directly opposed to the policy in 
question, and to prove that it has been practically 
ignored. The readiness of Government to main- 
tain schools and colleges represses self-reliance; 
competition with Government schools and colleges 
has a specially depressing effect, necessitating, as 
it does, lower fees and increased expenditure ; while 
the amounts given by Government as grants-in-aid 
arc so small as sometimes to raise the question 
whether they are worth having. These considera- 
tions appear to me to show that much of the 
alleged instability of non-Government colleges is 
due to the conditions under which they have now 


to work. If they were encouraged to form mo- 
derate endowment8--e.^., by li^ral grants-in-aid, 
and suoh a reduction of the competition with Gov- 
ernment institutions as would enable them to raise 
by fees at least the third of an efficient establish- 
ment,— I believe they would speedily remove all 
ground for hesitating to carry out tine provisions 
of paragraph 62 of the Education Despatch. 

i6\— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? ' 

Ans. The Hindu School, the Hare School, 
and the Sanskril Collegiate School might, in my 
judgment, be closed or transferred to private 
bodies without injury to education or to any in- 
terests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect. The Hare School is more than self-sup- 
porting, and the Hindu School has an income of 
Rs. 20,000 and upwards. It appears to me inde- 
fensible that Government should maintain schools 
for Secondary education in Calcutta, when it has 
ceased to give grants-in-aid to such schools. 

The Arts classes in the Sanskrit College also 
ought, in my judgment, to be closed. The speci- 
fic purposes for which the Sansknt College has 
been established, either can or cannot be attained 
in combination with the ordinary steadies of 
the Arts course. If they can, the college itself 
is unnecessary; if they cannot, the Arts classes 
are injurious to the interests of the college, and 
therefore ought to be closed. 

In the Presidency outside Calcutta, I see no 
necessity for maintaining Government colleges, 
except at Patna and Dacca, The maintenance of 
colleges at Berhampore, Midnapur, and Chitta- 
gong, is, in my judgment, a mistake both on 
financial and on educational grounds. There is 
no urgent demand for high education in those 
districts, which could not bo met as effectively, and 
much more economically, by giving scholarships 
of Rs. 10 each to enable students to prosecute 
their studies elsewhere. Rajshahye, Krishnaghur, 
Hooghly, and Cuttack do not appear to me to have 
any claim to a Government college ; all that is 
required in those districts might be supplied by a 
college with a liberal grant-in-aid, and under 
» local management. Three of these districts have, 
I understand, given proof of spirit of self-re- 
liance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes.^' 

Qm, J7.— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges ujwn the grant-in-aid system ? 

A/is. if , — I have no special information on 
this subject; but, considering what has been 
done in some districts in the mofussil, and 
the energy shown in the establishment of in- 
dependent colleges in Calcutta, I venture to think 
that there is a probability of greater readiness 
being shown to establish schools and colleges 
on the grant-in-aid system, provided the terms 
are liberal and the competition with Government 
colleges is reduced. Missionary societies would 
' probably extend their operations. The work of 
the Hitakari Sabha is also suggestive in this con- 
nection. I have heard of very larm donations 
being given by the native nobility ana gentry on 
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special occasions. If sufficient encouragement 
were given to colleges to induce them to try to 
form moderate endowment funds, similar dona- 
tions might reasonably be expected for this pur- 
pose ; but I do not think they are likely to amount 
to much, unless Government either withdraws, or 
signities its intention of withdrawing, to some 
considerable extent, from its present range of 
operations. 

J8.— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its aetermination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Anf, 18 . — I can indicate only very briefly what 
I would pro|X)se to do in such a case. The estab* 
lishment of the institution should at once bo placed 
on the lowest footing compatible with complete 
efficiency, so as to show what amount would pro- 
bably be required, in addition to a liberal grant- 
in-aid and fees, in order to maintain the institu- 
tion in an efficient condition. If full advantage 
were taken of the services of competent native 
professors and teachers, probably the amount re- 
quired would not bo very large. Care should then 
be taken to communicate witli the residents of the 
district, especially the wealthier and the more in- 
fluential, in order to ascertain their views and ex- 
plain the views of Government. This ought to be 
done through some of the higlier officers of Govern- 
ment, and no eflPort should be spared to enlist public 
sympathy. The constitution of the college or 
school should be so arranged as to give an effect- 
ive voice in its management to all who contribute 
to its endowment or maintenance. This might 
be secured by allowing them to elect a ])ody of. 
Bay, six governors, three being appointed by 
Government in consideration of its banding over 
to the new institution the building, apparatus, &c., 
belonging to the old one. Subscriptions of a cer- 
tain amount, either paid down at once or spread 
over the “given term of years, might entitle 
the subscriber to become a governor for life, the 
amount being carefully regulated so as to secure 
the required number of governors, and no more. 
Co-optation, with the right of veto vested in 
Government as regards the non-Government mem- 
bers, would be suflicient to secure the permanence 
of the governing body. Some such plan, brought 
forward with all the weight and influence of 
Government, would stimulate private effort, and 
an additional stimulus might be obtained by ar- 
ranging to give subscribers a gradually increasing 
voice in the management of the institution during 
the period of transition. It might also be advis- 
able that any saving effected in the working of 
the institution during that period should he added 
to the endowment fund, but I do not think the 
contribution from this source should, in any case, 
exceed one-third of the total amount required. 

Ques, 19 . — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade- 
quate in the case of colleges ? .... 

Ans. 19 . — The principles of the grant-in-aid 
system, as laid down in paragraphs 53 and 54 of 
the Education Despatch, appear to me to be unex- 
ceptionable. I am unable to conceive any other 
plan for surmounting the difficulties connected 
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with religion and caste, or for giving satisfactory 
expression to the principle of religious neutrality. 

With regard to the details of the administra- 
tion of the grant-in aid system, I think it is open 
to question whether the form in which grants-in- 
aid are given to colleges and high schools is in 
accordance with paragraph 55 of the Education 
Despatch, and whether, if the present form is to 
bo retained, grants should not in every wtse be re- 
gulated either by actual exjKjnditure or by a 
standard adopted by Government for each class of 
institution. The 8(‘‘riou8 piuctical difficulties that 
beset the system of payment by results as applied 
to colleges make me hesitate to recommend its 
adoption for them. The best plan in present cir- 
cumstances, and the plan which would, in my 
judgment, best secure the objects of the Education 
Desjmtch, is that a maximum grant should be fixed 
for each college according to the number of stu- 
dents and the staff required for their instruction ; 
and that the grant actually paid should in no case 
exceed (1) a certain sum for each student, and (2) 
a certain proportion of the actual cost of maintain- 
ing the college efliciently. This is, in effect, a 
salary grant with a limitation to moot the case of 
large colleges, as well as of small ones. This plan 
would enable the department to deal more satis- 
fjictorily than it can do at present with colleges 
for small communities, ^.y., Eurasians. Hut 
whatever method is adopted, steps should ho taken 
to get rid of the evils arising from rigidly fixed 
allotments. Provision ought to be made for the 
advance of education from year to year; otherwise 
new schools cither can get no help, or must get it 
at the expense of older schools. In the latter case 
(ducation suffers by its own success. 1 need hni*d- 
ly add that very grave evils are apt to aris(‘ when 
the total allotment is cut down on account of the 
exigencies of the State. The estahlishmcnts in^ 
Government institutions being more or less AxcmI, 
the pressure is felt most by aided schools. This 
was the case in Bengal some four or five years ago, 
though I believe the Education Department (lid 
what it could to reduce the evil which it could not 
entirely remove. 

I do not think the grants-iu-aid at present given 
to colleges are by any means adequate. The Pref‘ 
Church Institution, for instance, costs, in round 
numbers, Us, 2,400 or Us. 2,500 a month, and 
receives a grant of Us. 450 a month. It has on 
its rolls abcnit 220 students. For its complete 
equipment, 1 consider that its establishment should 
be raised to at least Us. 3,000 a month ; hut this 
cannot he done without a considerable increase in 
the grant-in-aid. Considering that, according to 
the Ueport of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1880-81, Government contributed Us. 2,21,225, or 
06 per cent, of a total cxpndituni of Us. 3,30,133, 
on its own colleges, which taught on an average 
during that year 1,041 pupils, I think its con- 
tribution of Us. 10,550, or 1C*3 per cent, to- 
wards a total expenditure of Us. 1,20,000 in aided 
colleges, which taught on an average 606 pupils, 
utterly imulcquate. In my judgment, Govern- 
ment ought to have contributed at least 33 per 
cent, of the total expenditure on aided colleges. 

Ques» 20 . — How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage from 
any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 
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Am. 20 . — I am not aware of any case in which 
any school or college has been treated by the 
Education Department otherwise than impartially 
as regards any religious principles that are taught 
or not taught in it. I have never heard any com- 
plaint made on this score in Bengal, 

If, however, the question is intended to cover 
the entire working of the educational system, I 
must admit that Christian colleges and schools are 
at a disadvantage, but this appears to mo inevit- 
able. On the other hand, certain religious classes 
ap[>ear to be ineligible for admission to some of the 
institutions maintained by Government, e.y., the 
Hindu School and the Sanskrit College, 

Ques. 21 . — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the weathy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Am, 21 . — I have no special information on this 
subject, but I believe that the bulk of the students 
in our colleges and high schools belong to the 
middle classes, though a good many of them are 
very poor, and cannot prosecute their studies 
without pecuniary help. The classes that avail 
themselves of Government institutions are, I be- 
lieve, wealthier tlian those that avail themselves of 
aided institutions. 

The complaint that the wealthy classes do not 
pay enough for the education of their children is 
one that might be made in most countries where 
educational institutions exist, if the amount to be 
paid for an article is to be regulated by the purse 
of the buyer, and not by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. The real meaning of the 
complaint is that an increased fee should bo charged 
in the Government colleges which the wealthier 
class of students for the most part attend, so as to 
reduce the amount contributed to those colleges 
from provincial funds. I am not prepared to re- 
commend an iiicmased fee in cither the Presidency 
College or the aided colleges, though I think the 
practice of admitting scholarship-holders into the 
Presidency College on a reduced fee should be dis- 
continued as tending to attract students unfairly, 
who might otherwise attend an aided or an inde- 
pendent college. I would make a similar remark 
ou the practice which, I am told, existed at one 
time in one of the independent colleges, and may, 
for aught I know, still exist, of holding out induce- 
ments, in the form of a remission of the ordinary 
fee, to scholarship-holders and students who pass 
well at the Entrance and F.A. examinations. 
The utmost tliat I would allow in that direction is 
a small percentage of free studentships for poor 
but deserving students, say 5 per cent, of the en- 
tire number in the college ; but I do not think 
that any such rule is called for in Government 
colleges. The rate of fees in the colleges of Ben- 
gal varies from Es. 3 to Bs. 12 a month. I am 
disposed to think that in no Government college 
should the fee be less than Bs. 8. The colleges at 
present in existence in the mof ussil districts around 
Calcutta are, by their low rate of fees, brought 
into almost direct competition with the aided and 
independent colleges. The rate of Bs. 3 at pre- 
sent charged by the independent colleges in Cal- 
cutta I regard as inadequate, and incompatible 
with a thoroughly efficient and permanent establish- 
ment. The present low rate is, I believe, neces- 


sary in order to attract students, but it mi^ht 
easily be raised if the depressing competition with 
the costly establishments maintained by Govern- 
ment were removed or materially reduced. 

Ques. PP.— Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ans, 22 . — I believe there are many such schools 
in Calcutta where, as I have already explained, no 
grants are given for secondary education. How 
far the college departmeifts connected with some 
of these schools are self-supporting I have no 
means of knowing. 

Ques, 23,’— h it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 . — With '^a fair field and no favour 
as regards examinations, scholarships, and admis- 
sion to Government service, I think it is possible, 
provided the non-Government institution is main- 
tained in a state of thorough efficiency, provided 
the staff takes a warm personal interest in the 
pupils, and provided the rate of fees charged in 
the institution is substantially less than that pre- 
vailing in the Government institution. The last 
proviso is, in my judgment, a rough-and-ready way 
of counterbalancing the advantage that a Govern- 
ment institution derives from official prestige ; but 
it appears to me to be the consideration that tells 
most directly. There is a tendency on the part of 
many students to look upon attendance at college 
merely as the condition of going up to the Uni- 
versity examinations, which leads them to regulate 
their choice of a college merely by the fee charged. 
At present, in Calcutta, preparation for the IJni- 
versity is by no means necessarily derived solely 
from the lectures in the college which the candi- 
date attends. I am bound, however, to add that, 
judging from the remarks which I have often 
heard from students and others, I think the second 
proviso equally important. It is not the least of 
the evils of a costly educational .establishment that 
it tends directly to destroy the close and intimate 
relation which otherwise might subsist between 
pupil and teacher. 

Qnes, 24,’— Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Am, 24,^1 believe that there is unhealthy com- 
petition among the colleges in Calcutta. The low 
rate of fees in independent colleges is unsettling, 
and does not at present give any hope of establish- 
ing high education on a more satisfactory basis. 
The fact that students are in the habit of obtain- 
ing notes of the lectures delivered in the better^ 
manned colleges shows that the variations in the 
rate of fees may lead to injustice. The multipli- 
cation of colleges tends also to relax the power of 
discipline, while inadequate fees tend to lower the 
value of high education. 

I am not prepared at present to suggest a speci- 
fic remedy, but I think it must be sought in the 
conditions of affiliation, and in more definite rep;u- 
lations as to the relations between affiliated institu- 
tions. This can be secured only through the Uni- 
versity. 

Ques, Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment? 



Ans. 55.— Many educated natives find consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment. In my judgment no earnest attempt has 
been made, in recent years at least, to give effect 
to the provisions of paragraphs 72 to 76 of the 
Education Despatch, in such a way as to secure an 
adequate connection between high education and 
employment in Government service. Admission 
to Government service is regulated largely by cer- 
tificates and letters of recommendation,— a system 
which can never be worked so as to secure im- 
partiality. I should like to see admission to all 
grades of the public service regulated by examin- 
ations similar to those conducted in England 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, modified, 
however, so as to adjust the rival claims of ex- 
perience on the one hand and superior education 
on the other. (See extract from Doveton College 
Report for 1879, annexed.) 

Ques* 5.9.— What system prevails in your 
province with reference to scholarships ; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans, 59.— Apart from special endowments ad- 
ministered by the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment, scholarships are provided by an annual 
allotment from provincial funds, or, perhaps more 
accurately, by an annual charge in the budget of 
the department. Whether any portion of this 
amount is devoted to special scholarships tenable 
only in Government colleges, I am at present 
unable to say ; but a very liberal amount is dis- 
tributed between Calcutta and the various divi- 
sions in the Presidency, so as, on the one hand, to 
stimulate general competition, and, on the other, to 
stimulate education in the different districts. 
These scholarships are awarded impartially accord- 
ing to the results of the University examinations. 

I have only two remarks to offer in connection 
with this subject. The condition which requii-es 
all candidates for scholarships at the Entrance 
Examination to be able to read and write with 
fluency one of the vernaculars of Lower Bengal 
may work hardship in the case of native students, 
e,g,f Christians who have been brought up to 
use English as their vernacular, and it does work 
hardship in the case of European and Eurasian 
students. I understand, however, that this condi- 
tion has been imposed by a higher authority than 
the Education Department. My second remark 
is, that the rule which makes scholarships assign- 
ed to Behar or Orissa tenable only in these 
divisions, and therefore at present only in the 
Government colleges at Patna and Cuttack, intro- 
duces an unnecessary limitation which might in 
some cases prove a hardship. I admit that there 
is some reason for the limitation, intended as it is 
to secure that the scholarships assigned to those 
backward divisions shall be made to advance local 
education. It appears to me, however, that the 
same object might be secured by requiring that each 
candidate for a scholarship should have been resi- 
dent in the division for, say, five years, and that 
this should be certified by the head master of the 
school from which he is sent up. The only excep- 
tion that I would allow is in the case of the sons 
of officers in Government service who may have 
been transferred to these divisions by orders of 
Government. 

Ques* 51.— Does theUniversity curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 


schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Jns. 3/.— I do not think that the University 
curriculum affords a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools. Some effort should be made 
to secure thoroughly trained teachers, as contem- 
plated in paragraphs 68 and 69 of the Education 
Despatch. Special normal schools might bo estab- 
lished with a grant-in-aid, or even by Govern- 
ment ; but 1 should prefer to have the training of 
teachers earned on in connection with the ordinary 
colleges. Students in Bengal have ample time, 
in the first and third years of their Arts course, 
to go through a tolerably complete course of 
normal training. 

Qnes. 37 . — What effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Am. 87. — In backward districts it would, I think, 
tell unfavourably, unless, as in Orissa, there is 
sufficient local interest to lead to personal effort 
on the part of the higher classes, or unless some 
such provision is made as I have suggested in the 
case of Berharapore, Midnapore, and Chittagong 
(see answer 3). In the more advanced districts 
of Lower Bengal, I do not anticipate any such 
unfavourable effect ; on the contrary, I think it 
would stimulate competition and lead to the spread 
of education. If some method were devised for 
making education a reliable stepping-stone to Gov- 
ernment employment, and if it were applied so 
as to take full advantage of local interests, I 
think there would be a great gain to education. 
Such a step ought to develope a spirit of self- 
reliance and combination for local purposes ** evep. 
in backward districts. 

38.— In the event of Government with- 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of insti- 
tutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what 
msasures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result ? 

An9. 38.— Confining my remarks to Arts 
‘colleges in Bengal, I apprehend that, as matters 
stand at present, there would be a deterioration 
of the standard of instruction in mathematics and 
physical science; but I see no reason why this 
should bo the actual result of the withdrawal of 
Government, provided a year or two were allowed 
to complete the arrangeihents that would be 
necessary. In other subjects I see no reason 
whatever to anticipate any deterioration of the 
standard. It may appear that at nresent the 
standard of instruction is higher in Government 
than in non- Government colleges. I had hoped to 
be able to produce statistics on the subject to-day, 
but I have not been able to find time to prepare 
them. My conviction, however, is that the 
difference is not very great, and that if the students 
who now attend Government colleges were to 
attend the aided colleges, the results, as far as 
the students themselves are concerned, would be 
very much the same. 

Any deterioration of the standard in mathema- 
tics or physical science might be met by special 
salary-grants. 
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Cross-examination of tub 
J5y Mr. Pearson. 

Q, 1.— Do you think it would be right to 
close a Government school or college where the 
only substitute possible is a school or college in 
which religious instiniction is compulsory ? 

A, 1— No. As matters stand at present in 
India, 1 think there must be colleges for non- 
Christians. I do not think that a case in which 
WxQonly suhditute pomble is an institution with 
compulsory religious instruction is ever likely to 
arise. If the people who object to religious in- 
struction are able to maintain an institution for 
themselves and decline to do so, in that case the 
Government institution should be closed. 

5.— What do you think of a conscience 
clause for aided schools ? 

A, 2 . — I think it will be time to discuss the 
uestion when we get compulsory education in 
ndia. 

By Mr. Lbb-Warner. 

Q. f .— Do you think that it is a sound policy 
for Government to aim at providing a high school 
for every district, whether it be a Government or 
an aided institution ? • 

A. 1 , — I should be guided in that matter by 
the state of education in the district, and by the 
demand for high educational qualidcations, ^.y., 
for Government service. I would not, however, 
force miitters. I would arrange lirst to have 
higher subjects taught in lower schools, until there 
was a sufficient demand on the part of the people 
of the district to justify the institution of a high 
school. 

Q. S.— What limit of value would you recom. 
mend for the appointments to be handed over to a 
Civil Service Commission; and would you have 
a commission for each province of India? 

A, 2.—-1 recommended formerly a limit of 
Rs. 60 ; but I think Rs. 40 would be better. Ulti- 
mately a lower limit might be adopted. The 
commission should be a provincial commission. 
It might be supported entirely by a system of fees 
paid by the candidates. It would be necessary to 
provide against any particular class or caste mono- 
polising the patronage in particular localities. 

By Mr, Miller. 

Q.— Do you think that before closing any of 
the present Government schools, it would be right 
and necessary to secure in some one way or other 
that the neighbouring inhabitants were not com- 
pelled to send their children to schools to which 
they might have conscientious objections ? 

if.— 'It is necessary that Government should 
see that there is a reasonable probability that such 
provision would be made. 

By Mr. Fowler. 

Q. 1— ‘You suggest the abolition of the Hare 
and Hindu Schools; as, however, these schools 
involve no cost to the State, why should their 
management cease to be in the hands of the Edu* 
cational Department ? 

A, f.— Their maintenance is contrary to the 
principles of the Despatcdi of 1854. When local 
conditions are such that education can go on with- 
out Government aid, the function of Government, 
as an educator, has ceased. 

Q. 3.— With reference to these two schools, 
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I understand that the administration of their 
funds and their general management were sj^ially 
taken over by Government ; would it not tnen be 
very like a breach of faith for Government to 
retire from their management ? 

A. 2.— I assume that when Government lays 
down a policy, it makes provision for such cases. 
If due provision is made, it is competent to Gov- 
ernment to hand over the schools under safeguards 
for their proper maintenance. It is only a particular 
case of the general power of the Government to 
alter its policy on proper cause being shown. A 
parallel case will be found in the policy by which 
Government disconnected itself from the manage- 
ment of the religious institutions of the country. 

Q. 5.— I understood you to say that, at 
Chittagong and two other stiitions, the Govern- 
ment colleges should be abolished, smee there is 
no urgent demand for higher education in those 
districts. Should there, then, in your view, al- 
ways be an urgent demand for a school of a parti- 
cular class before such a school is established ? 

A. 3. — Most certainly, before Government 
establishes any high school or college. I referred 
especially to paragraph 61 of the Despatch of 
1854. 

4.— You expressed the opinion that, 
though normal schools for training teachers for 
secondary schools my hi be established, you would 
still prefer the masters being trained in ordinary 
colleges, iince their students have time to go 
through a full course of normal training. Who 
is to give this training ? 

A* 4.— I presume, specially qualified teachers. 

Q, 5.— You do not, then, assume that all 
ordinary masters in colleges are competent to give 
such a training ? 

A, 5.— Certainly not. 

By Dr. Jean. 

Q. I.— Could you give any reason why the 
well-to-do classes show a preference for Govern- 
ment institutions ? 

A, 1, — I presume it is a fact of common ex- 
perience, all the world over, where such a choice 
exists. Various reasons might be given, e,g,, 
Government prestige, the probability of a high 
fee securing more select pupils, the high qualifica* 
tions of the staff. 

Q. Again, can you give the reason why, 
among the conditions which you require for an 
aided school, to compete successfully with a Gov- 
ernment school you reckon this condition, that the 
fees should be lower in the aided school than in 
the Government school ? 

A. 2, — I have already stated that it is a 
rough-and-ready way of counterbalancing Govern- 
ment prestige. 

Q. 3. — If it be true that Government schools 
and colleges stand ahead of aided schools and col- 
leges, were Government to withdraw from the direct 
management of instruction, should not Govern- 
ment, in order to prevent any deterioration, take 
measures before withdrawing to secure the rise of 
the standard of instruction in aided colleges to the 
level of that now attained in Government colleges ? 

A. 3.— I dispute the assumption. I have al- 
ready stated my view on this subject in my evi- 
dence. Any alleged inferiority in the standard of 
instruction in aided institutions is largely due to 
the conditions under which thay have to work, espe- 
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ciftllyi ai regards Calcutta^ to the existence of the 
Government institutions which draw off the better 
class of pupils. 

By Me, Waed. 

Q.— In the event of Government appoint- 
ments being awarded by competitive examination^ 
would it be necessary to provide academic rewards, 
such as Fellowships, to sustain the desire for pure- 
ly academic education ? 

J.— I do not think wo should transfer to 
India arrangements which have grown up in Eng- 
land, and which would be, to say the least, prema- 
ture in this country. I would leave the develop- 
ment of the Fellowship system to the people of the 
country. 

By P. Ranganada Mudaliyae. 

Q. 1. — In the answer to question 18 you re- 
commend the employment of native professors. 
May I ask you to state what professorships natives 
are, in your opinion, competent to hold ? 

A, i.--I presume that, as re^rds native and 
European professors, each individual has his own 
peculiar capabilities. I know native gentlemen 
who are perfectly competent to undertake English, 
History, Philosophy, and Mathematics. The tub- 
ing of Indian classics in Bengal is entirely in the 
hands of native professors. I have known native 
gentlemen train candidates successfully for the 
B.A. degree, and in some cases even for the M.A. 
degree. 

Q. P.— In answer to question 19 you speak 
of determining the grant to an institution by the 
number of students in it. In that case the larger 
the number of students in an institution, the greater 
the grant, and the greater also the income from 
fees. Again, the smaller the number of students, 
the smaller the grant, and the' smaller also the 
income from fees. Should the same institution 
enjoy a double advantage or suffer a double disad- 
vantage ? « 

A, P.—- The number of students is only one of 
the considerations mentioned in my statement. 
In working out my suggestion, I think it will be 
found that there is not a double advantage. I 
assume that a certain establishment is necessary 
for a certain number of pupils. If the pupils fall 
short of that number, the grant is limited by the 
grant for each pupil. If the pupils exceed that 
number, the expenditure on the establishment 
must be increased ; and in any case the grant 
which I recommend is not to exceed a maximum 
grant fixed for each class of colleges, or » certain 
proportion of the actual cost of maintaining the 
college. At the same time I beg to observe that 
this IS a rough outline only, the details of which I 
cannot now undertake to work out. 

Q. 5,— You say, in answer to question 23, 
that a costly educational establishment interferes 
with the close and intimate relations that ought 
to subsist between master and pupil. Will you 
kindly explain how this comes about ? 

A, 5. — By a costly educational establishment, 
I mean one involving high salaries. I believe it 
is a fact of common experience that a man^s posi- 
tion and character are largely affected by his sala- 
ry. It may not affect his attitude towards others 
to any great extent ; but it certainly affects the 
attitude of others towards him. The statement 
in my evidence is merely an application of this 
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^neral principle,* but I have heard statemenia 
from students themselves that fully bear out the 
general principle. It must not, however, be su^ 
posed that I wish in any way to suggest that the 
present officers of the Eaucation De^urtment re- 
ceive too high salaries for their services. On this 
subject I express no opinion. 

By Me. Ceopt. 

Q. I.— You have advocated the maintenance 
of a Government college at Patna for the Province 
of Behar. Considering the similar circumstances 
of the Province of Orissa, would you not think it 
advisable to maintain a Government college at 
Cuttack with the same object, namely, to qualify 
the natives of the province to carry on the admi- 
nistrative work of the province ? 

A. I.— In my judgment the necessity of a 
college at Patna rests on a wider basis than the 
interests of the Province of Behar. Considering 
the range of country and the variety of circum- 
stances m Bengal, I think that three Government 
colleges are necessary in present circumstances, 
and that the most convenient centres are Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, and Patna. I do not recommend 
Patna merely for Behar. In my opinion the 
necessities of Orissa might be fairly met, without 
the expense of a complete Government institution, 
An aided college ought to be sufficient; and I 
think the sums raised for Ravenshaw College give 
hope that such a college might without difficulty 
* be established. I do not object to a college at Cut- 
tack, but only to a Government college ; and 1 
object to that on the ground that there is no 
such urgent need as to justify it. In any case 
the maintenance of B.A. classes there appears to 
me to be premature. 

Q. 5.— You have taken exception to the re*- 
duction of fees to scholarship-holders in the Presi- 
dency College. Can you state what is the amount 
of the reduc^ fee as now charged in that college ? 

A» -9.— I understand the fee charged to scholar- 
ship-holders is Rs. 10. 

Q> 3 , — That is to say, twice the amount of 
the full fee in the aided colleges ? 

A. 5.- Yes. 

Q. 4.— At what rate are scholarship-holders 
admitted in the Free Church Institution ? 

A, d.— Rs. 5. 

Q. 5.— Do you think that any but an insig- 
nificant fraction of Government appointments in 
Bengal of the value of Rs. 60 and upwards is now 
given to persons who are not graduates ? 

A, 5. — I am unable to give exact figures; 
indeed, I am not aware tliat any complete return 
has ever been published. But even if such ap- 
pointments are generally given to graduates, I 
think they or^ht to be given by competition. At 
present candidates believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that no one can succeed without a patron, which, 
to say the least, does not tend either to produce or 
to develope a spirit of independence. Competition 
appears to me to be the only method likely to 
secure at once self-reliance on the part of the 
candidates and complete impartiality on the part 
of those who have the disposal of the appoint- 
ments. The statements in my evidence as to the 
present mode of making appointments is merely a 
generalisation of facts that have come under my 
own observation, and of statements made to me, 
again and again, by candidates for situations under 
Government. 
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Q, S.mmYon say that ^^with a fair field and 
no favour; as regards examinations; scholarships; 
and admission to Government service,^* it would 
be p^sible for a non*Uovernment college under 
certain provisions to become influential and stable 
when in direct competition with a Government 
college. • According to your experienoe is such 

fair field ** offered in Bengal ? 

A, 6.— Most certamlv. The expression used 
by me was intended to be understood merely as 
part of a general statement. It has no reference 
whatever to the present state of matters in Bengal; 
where non-Govemment institutions are, in my 
judgment; treated with complete impartiality as 
regards examinations and scholarships; and with 
as much impartiality as is attainab^ under the 
present system of making appointments to Govern- 
ment service. 

Q. 7.--I8 not the leading principle of the 
Education Despatch; viz,^ the further development 
of education by encouraging private effort by 
means of grants-in-aid;— is not this principle 
based mainly on the declared impossibility of pro- 
viding from provincial funds alone the funds re- 
quired for the various kinds of education contem- 
plated in the despatch ? And, consequently, does 
this principle apply with any great force to the 
maintenance of a school like the Hare School, 
which involves no cost to Government ? 

A» 7.— The leading principle of the Education 
Despatch is ** the more extended and systematic^ 
promotion of general education in India ** (para-* 
graph 8), partly by direct efforts on the part of 
Government, partly by the encoura^ment of 
private effort by grants-in-aid (paragraps 48-52). 
The adoption of the latter method is to a certain 
extent based on the consideration mentioned in 
the question ; and to that extent it may be ad- 
mitted that the principle, as stated in the question, 
does not apply with any great force to the case of 
the Hare School. But the principle is based also 
on ''the exertions and liberality of the educated 
and wealthy natives of India and of other bene- 
volent persons in the matter of education, and 
on " the advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combination for local 
purpses/ Vhich is expressly declared to be " of 
itself of no mean importance to the well-being 
of a nation.^' From this point of view any sys- 
tem of education by tlie direct efforts of Govorn- 
meht must bo regarded as temporary ; and this 
is expressly declared to be the cose in paragraphs 
61-62 ot the despatch, which distinctly contem- 
plate a time " when any general systeto of educa- 
tion entirely provided by Government may be 
discontinued, with the gradual advance of the 
system of grants-in-aid ; and when many of the 
existing Government institutions, especially those 
of the higher order, may be safely closed or trans- 


ferred to the management of local bodies under 
the control of, and aided by, the State.^^ In no 
other way can a spirit of self-reliance be fully 
developed : the permanent maintenance of a school 
backed by the preHipe of Government must dis- 
courage reliance upon local efforts. The line of 
argument embodied in the question leads directly 
to the permanent maintenance of Government 
institutions like the Hare School j but this, though 
not inconsistent with the one consideration men- 
tioned in the question, is clearly inconsistent 
with the second consideration on which the adop- 
tion of the grant-in-aid system is based, and with 
paragraph 62, which is the logical sequence of 
that consideration. Indeed, Calcutta is a stage 
beyond anything contemplated in the despatch, 
for even grants-in-aid have been withdrawn, which 
clearly means that Government schools for second- 
ary education might " safely be closed, and that 
such schools are in the most direct competition 
with private effort. 


Extract from JDoveton College Report for /S79 
[r^erred to in anwer 2S). 

Tlie Entrance Examination is tolerable, as a certificate 
of having passed it is in a manner essential, or at all events 
important, in the search for a situation ; hut anything be- 
yond that seems to he regarded by many as more orna- 
mental than useful. Situations can he obtained without 
A First Arts or a B.A. certificate; and even when these 
examinations have been passed, it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain any situation above the lower grades. In obtain- 
ing employment, the advantage of having passed the 
higher examinations is at best problematical. One can 
hardly wonder that many prefer to begin the search at the 
earliest possible moment, and that they regard it as a mere 
waste 01 time and trouble to carry their studies to any 
higher point. The ideal of education embodied in this is 
certainly not high, hut it has at all events the merit of 
being priotical ; and perhaps it may suggest some line of 
action which, by correlating the rules of admission to ih» 
public service with some of the higher stages of our educa- 
tional system, might give a much-needed stimulus to study, 
and enable our system to produce far higher results than 
are at present attainable^ It is absurd to suppose that 
Government obtains the best men either by the haphazard 
and elementary examinations that are held in some offices, 
or by the practice, which obtains in others, of appointing 
the son, or the nephew, or the cousin of some one already 
in the office, or even the man who produces the best testi- 
monials. It is high time that all such unsatisfactory 
methods were replaced by a Civil Service Commission, 
whose duty it should he toexamiue, according to some fixed 
standard, all candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment of the value of (say) Rs. ^ a month and upwards. 

S iis would not apply to appointments in the Education 
partment.) If a minimum limit of age (say 18 or 19) 
were fixed, and the standard were placed pretty high, and 
if all appointments other than those recommended by the 
Commissioners were disallowed, we should secure not merely 
an important reform in the mode of making appointments 
under Government, but also a most valuable stimulus to the 
higher education, and pro tanto a more highly educated 
class of public servants, 


Hvidenee of Db. Mahbkbba Lal Sibcab, M.B. 


Quee, 1— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming ao opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Anstlr^l have myself passed through student 
life, and watched the progress of education in this 
countr.y, especially Bengal. I am a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, being a member of its Fa- 
culty of Arts. I have founded the Indian Asso- 


ciation for the Cultivation of Science, with a view 
to enable my countrymen to cultivate science in 
all its branches. I have been induced to do this 
from serious neglect of science-teaching ia our 
schools and colleges. I am the Honorary Secre- 
tary of that institution, and one of its lecturers on 
Physics. 

Qu 0 $» Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
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on a sound basis^ and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the sys^m of admin- 
istratien or in the oourse of instruction? 

jTsi. d.-*No system of primary education can 
be said to be placed on a sound basis, unless it can 
fulfil the following requirements 

(1) It should be accessible to children of all 

classes of the community, irrespective 
of their circumstances and position. 

(2) It should meet the requirements of those 

classes who cannot advance their chil- 
dren to higher education. 

(3) It should be the basis of higher educa- 

tion. 

Judged by this standard, the system of primary 
education in vogue in Bengal cannot be said to 
liave been placed on a sound basis. It has sup* 
planted, and is supplanting, the old indigenous, the 
gurumahasay, or the pathsala, system. Wherever 
it has done so, it has ceased to fulfil the require- 
ments of the lower, and partly of the middle, classes 
of native society. At the same time it does not 
appear to me to be a good basis of higher educa- 
tion. 

The improvements I would recommend are 
suggested by what I have said above. The sys- 
tem should be so administered as to embrace a 
wider and wider area, so as ultimately to leave no 
human being untouched by it. The course of 
instructions should embrace the subjects of the 
indigenous system, such as writing, mental arith- 
metic, practical mensuration, and at the same time 
should direct the attention of students to the study 
of common things and their obvious properties. 
This latter procedure will serve as a substantial 
foundation of real higher education. 

y^vur province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 

E 'lcular classes only? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it ; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ani» 5.— So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, primary instruction is sought for by the peo- 
ple in general. No class would hold aloof from 
it if they were convinced of its practically useful 
nature, and if, moreover, it were accessible to their 
means. The caste system practically excludes the 
very lowest classes, such as the mehtert (so-called 
sweepers), hadit, domt, &c. The attitude of the 
influential, by which I mean the wealthy and 
higher-caste classes, is becoming more and more 
literal towards the extension of primary educa- 
tion. I do not think it is yet, and throughout 
the country, altogether of that broad enlightened 
character as not onl^ to view with satisfaction the 
diffusion of education among the masses, but to 
deem it a privilege to be able to take part in that 
diffusion. I positively know of instances of edu* 
caUd influential men who are very jealous of the 
spread of education amongst the peasantry and 
artizan classes, who dread the compromise of their 
position by the elevation of the lower classes that 
will follow their education. I do not deny the 
fact of liberality displayed by our wealthy and 
influential classes in aid of education, but that 
liberalitv is, in many cases, more from a desire to 
please toe Cbvernment than from a genuine sense 
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of duty and philanthropy. I feel bound thus to 
give out my views on the subject, in the interests 
of education. 

Qiiis. 4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
I of an ancient village system? Can you describe 
I the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
. raHy selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the mas- 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How far 
has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indi- 
genous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. ^.—Indigenous schools exist yet largely in 
the interior of the province, far away from the 
highways of communication. I look upon them 
as decaying relics of the old village system. The 
subjects of instruction comprise mental arithmetic, 
practical mensuration (measurement of land, cubi- 
cal measurement of tanks, of boats), zemindary 
accounts, letter-writing, moral instruction based 
upn Pauranic legends and stories. The disci- 
pline in these schools is rather of a severe charac- 
ter. The gurumahasay is more an object of dread 
than of respect and love. Of very low morals 
himself, he very often teaches the boys to lie and 
steal for bis sake, and hence cannot command 
either respect or love. They are not, proi)erly 
speaking, selected, but they form themselves irrto 
schoolmasters. They are generally from among 
the poor and ignorant of the higher classes of the 
community, lliere is a proverb among our fond 
mothers that wlioever among their children will 
not be able to turn out a bright boy in school will 
pursue the occupation of a gurumahasay. And 
this is not to be wondered at. The highest remu- 
neration a gurumaliasay can hope to obtain is so 
trifling that no man of any substance or worth 
would take to the vocation. The fees charged 
vary from an anna to four annas per month. Very 
often the payment is in kind, and tliis is at the 
bottom of the demoralisation that I spoke of be- 
fore, namely, that the jHipils are induced to lie and 
steal for the ^rumahasay. Training schools have 
been established for the training of the guruma- 
hasay, but I cannot say if they have proved at all 
efliicient. The ^rumahasay would be willing to, 
accept State aid ; but unless the rules under 
which such aid is given be simple and workable, 
they are likely to produce serious demoralisation. 

I should advise the stipendiary system supplement- 
ed by the payment by results. It is only by this 
method that the indigenous schools that already 
exist can be turned to good account, and that 
more and more such schools may be established 
where none exist. 

Que8» 5.— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on e(pil terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the pubUc service, with boys edu. 
cated at school? 

Ans. 5.— Sad personal experience has taught me 
the utter worthlessness of home education. 1 had 
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nearly ruined my own boy by keeping him at 
home, with the object of keeping him from con- 
tamination with immoral ^hool-boys. Friction of 
mind with mind is absolutely necessary for the 
free development of the faculties. It encoders a 
spirit of healthy rivalry and ambition. It brings 
home to the minds of the pupils their own de- 
ficiencies, which lead to the first step towards mak- 
ing efforts at improvement. It infuses spirit into 
the shy and the timid, and represses the t^ great 
forwardness of the conceited. As a general rule, 
home education makes boys too shy and nervous, 
too hesitating and diffident, to be able to compete 
on equal terms, at examinations for the puolic 
service, <vitli boys educated at school. 

6.— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans, 6.— As yet Government cannot depend 
much on private effort for the supply of element- 
ary instruction in rural districts. Government 
must begin with aiding indigenous schools, and 
then may gradually withdraw its aid when they 
become self-supporting. I do not think there is 
any private agency worth the namie, except mis- 
sionaries few and far between, by which element- 
ary education is being supplied to villages in 
rural districts. 

Qnes, 7'.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans, 7. — Funds assigned for primary education 
in rural districts may be safely placed in the 
hands of district committees or local boards to 
be administered by them. They should bo held 
responsible for the maintenance and efficiency of 
the schools under their charge ; and consequently 
they should have control over the gurumahasays 
or schoolmasters. They should not have absolute 
control over the course of studies, which should 
be fixed by the Department of Public- Instruction 
with their aid and advice. But they should be 
allowed to select text-books. 

Qne9, 8.— What classes of schools, should, in 
your opinion, be entru^^ to municipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest a^nst the pos- 
*sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Arts. 8. — Now that municipalities are being 
relieved of their duty to maintain the police, 
they may bo charged with the support and main- 
tenance of all classes of schools except colleges 
and collegiate schools. W^hatever security there 
might be against municipal committees failing to 
make provision for conservancy and sanitation, 
would be sufficient against their failing to make 
provision for the support and maintenance of 
schools under their charge. 

Q,ues. 9.— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 


you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for impi*oving their position? 

Ans. 9.— The social status, in point of caste, of 
the village schoolmaster is g^. But this,, in the 
absence of real worth, cannot command much 
respect. Added to this, their poverty pirevents 
them from exercising much influence in the 
village. But where Uiey are the only people who 
can read and write, as is sometimes the case, they 
do command respect and exert considerable in- 
fluence. Their jposition can never be improved 
without independence, and independence can never 
be secured without increased pay. Their connection 
with Government, as contemplated by the stipen- 
diary system, may tend to make them more re- 
spectable in the eyes of villagers, and thus ulti- 
mately bring them increased fees. 

Q,uts. 10 , — What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more accepteble to the community at large, 
and specially to the agricultural classes? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in- 
struction in such subjects efficient? 

Ans, 10 , — The subjects which used to be 
taught in the old pathsalas, and which I liave 
mentioned above, would, if introduced into pri- 
mary schools, render them more acceptable to the 
community at large. Elementary instruction in 
practical agriculture would render them more at- 
tractive to the agricultural classes. Such instruc- 
tion never prevailed in the pathsalas, and might be 
very advantageously introduced. But, as this 
would be a novel subject, special means should be 
adopted for making the instruction in it efficient. 
We must have elementary agricultural primers 
prepared by very competent authorities who are 
not only conversant with scientific agriculture, but 
also with agriculture as is practised by the Indian 
cultivator, which has its scientific, as well as its 
local, practical value. 

Ques, II.— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? and if not, are the schools on that 
account loss useful and popular ? 

Ans, II,— The vernacular taught in the pri- 
mary schools of Bengal is, so far as the Hindus 
are concerned, the direct of the people. 

Ques, 12 , — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans, I.3.— The system of payment by results 
alone would not be suitable tor the promotion of 
education amongst the Indian villagers who are a 
poor and ignorant people. Supplementing the 
sptem of stipend, it would be a valuable aid to 
this promotion, 

Ques, 13.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of foes in primary schools ? 

Ans, 13 , — ^With reference to fees in the primary 
schools, I should fix a very low minimum ; but it 
should be onen to those in better circumstances to 
pay higher toes. Indeed, I should try to encour- 
age such payment. Payment in kind I should dis- 
courage, except when it is voluntary and takes the 
form of private presents. 

Ques, 14.— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, fost, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased ; and, second- 
ly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans, 14.— The extension of the stipendiary 
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luimlemented by the payment-by^iesults system 
will both increase the number and improve &e 
efficiency of primary schools. 

Que$, 16.— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies^ as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not b^n given to that provision r 

Ant, 16.-1 do not know of any such instance 
in Bengkl. 

Qnet\ 16.— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
wiSx or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to protect? 

Ant, 16.— I do not think any .Government 
educational institution, especially of the higher 
order, could be closed without serious injury to 
education. How far any siioh institution could be 
transferred to any private body, I am not com- 
petent to pass an opinion upon. I think, in the 
present state of the country, such transference 
would be detripoental to the cause of education. 

Quet, 17.— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ant. 17.— I do not know. I know of one 
instance of a patriotic zemindar, Babu Jay Kissen 
Mookerjea, who had offered to found, not a . col- 
lege for general instruction, but an agricultural 
college in his village of Uttarpara, if Govern- 
ment would contribute its share; the offer was 
not accepted by Government. 

Quet. 18,— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ant, 18.— As I have said above, Government 
should not announce its determination to withdraw 
from the maintenance of any higher educational 
institution. 

Quet, 19.— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade- 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys^ schools, 
(c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Ant. 19.— So far as I know, the grant-in-aid 
system is inadequate and has been a fertile source 
of encouraging fraud. Unless supplemented by 
payment by results, it would bring on stagna- 
tion. 

Quet, How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, t.s., one in which a school or a' col- 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught m it f 

96.— So as schools and colleges under 

the direct supervision of Government are concern- 
ed, the instruction imparted is strictly neutral as 
regards religious teaching. But a simple consider- 
ation of proportion would show that Government, 
Bengal, 


in subsidising Christian missiona^ schools and 
colleges, has oroken through religious neutrality, 
as regards the bulk of the population who pay tlie 
revenues. But in my opinion it is not the fault 
of Government that missionary educational insti- 
tutions exist. It is the fault of the people them- 
selves. If they had sufficient institutions of their 
own, missionary institutions would be nowhere,— 
at least they would exist only for Christians, in 
which case they would be much fewer than they 
are. And when people resort to missionary in- 
stitutions, Government cannot, properly speaking, 
be charged with violating religious neutrality by 
aiding them. In aiding them Government can- 
not be said to have any other object in view than 
that of aiding the cause of education in general, 

Quet, 91.— What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate. 

Ant. 21 . — The classes that avail themselves of 
Government or aided schools and colleges are 
chiefly the middle and the lower classes. The 
higher classes are more apathetic as to education, 
not because they are more niggardly in the matter 
of education, but because they do not like to sub- 
ject their children to the rigorous discipline of 
schools. They are absurdly and foolishly tender 
and indulgent to the luxurious and ease-loving 
propensities of their children. In Calcutta the 
rate of fees for higher education varies from 
Hs. 12 in the Presidency College to Rs. 3 in the 
proprietary colleges. 

Qnet, 99.— Can you adduce any instance of 
roprietary school or college supported entirely 
y fees. 

Ant, 99. — In Calcutta there are no less than 
four or ftve proprietary colleges, such as the 
Metropolitan Institution, which teaches up to the 
B.A. standard, the Albert and the City Colleges, 
the Oriental Seminary, and the Training Academy. 
There are also several proprietary schools. In 
Shibpore there is one higher-class English school 
which is supported by fees and by .private sub- 
scriptions without any aid from Government. I 
do not know of any other instance of a purely 
unaided school in the mofussil. 

Quet. 93.-18 it in your opinion possible for a 
non- Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ant, 93.— Yes, quite possible. In fact, the 
possibility has been demonstrated in the case of 
the Metropolitan Institution founded by Pandit 
Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara. The conditions of 
successful competition with Government institu- 
tions are a staff of able and competent teachers 
and thorough efficient supervision. 

Quet. 24 . — Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe- 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ant. 94.— I do not know. 

Quef. 96.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince rea^y find remunerative employment? 

92 
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Jn$* do not think they do. Bnt this is 
mom from a prejudice against graduates enter* ^ 
taibod; if 1 mistake not> chiefly by European 
employers. 

Quet, the instruction imparted in 

secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

An 9 » 56.— They do to a certain extent But 
they might be greatly improved, and this will de- 
pend upon the modifioation in the Entrance course, 
without which it will be impossible to effect any 
improvement in the course of instruction in the 
secondary schools. 

Ques» 57.— Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the University ? If so are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Am, 57.— There is no question about the fact 
that the kttention of teachers and pupils is direct- 
ed almost solely to the Entrance Examination of 
the University. This must be the case if the 
system is, as it ought to be, a continuous system 
of education. This circumstance ought not to 
impair, as it now does to some extent, the practi- 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of life. The corrective would be 
the modification of the Entrance course. I 
should, however, enter my protest against what is 
hazily understood as practical education. If in 
elementary education up to the Entrance course 
too much attention is directed to the so-called 
practical branches of knowledge, we should be 
converting general into technical education, and 
thereby frustrate the veiy end and aim of educa; 
tion itself, which is culture. One very serious 
defect in the instruction given in secondary 
schools is the very little importance attached to 
poetry, which, though it does not lead to any prac- 
tical results, is of the highest value from a truly 
educational point of view. 

Qm, 58.— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
tor the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when conmared with the requirements of 
the country? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Am, 58.— This question, I am afraid, implies a 
too low view of education. If the object of 
education is the culture and development of the 
mind, we cannot have too many educated men 
in the country. But even if that object were to 
enable men to earn their livelihood, the more dif- 
fused and the more improved the system of edu- 
cation the better. I would on no account check 
the number of students who present themselves 
for the Entrance Examination. The object of all 
national education should be to find out men of 
talent, and the greater the number of men 
brought under its influence, the more men of 
talent will rise up for the benefit of the country 
and of the world. 

Que9, 59.— What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 


Am, 59.— The system of scholarships is a good 
one, and is imperially administered. For Ae 
development of talent and discovery of genius 
from among the lower and the miadle ckssM, 
where they most abound, I would stiU farther in- 
crease the number of scholarships. 

Qum, 56.-18 municipal support at present 
extended ta grant-in-aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to missionary or other bodies ; and how tax 
is this su^rt likely to be permanent ? 

Am, 56.— At present, municipal support to 
grant-in-aid schools is far from what it Ought to 
be. But when municipalities come to be charged 
with the management of schools, that suppoH is 
likely to be permanent; but how far it will be 
adequate I cannot say. 

51.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Am, 51.— The University curriculum does not 
afford, as it is not meant to do, any training for 
teachers in secondary schools. But the education 
received by University graduates, so far as it goes, 
is, in my opinion, sutnoient to enable the graduate 
to perform the functions of a.teacher. For science- 
teaching, which ought to be introduced into all 
schools, the University graduate is unfit, because 
he has never had opportunities of learning science 
experimentally, without which science cannot be 
learnt, much less taught, properly. The Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science may be 
made to serve as a good normal school for science- 
teachers. 

Que9, 55.— What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re- 
spect is it capable oi improvement ? 

Am, 32, ^We have an elaborate, a rather too 
elaborate, system of school inspection which devours 
no less than one-seventh of the whole expenditure 
on education. This might, and ought to be, 
curtailed. 1 would abolish the whole class of 
Inspectors, who, if I mistake not, do very little in- 
speotional work. There is too much of report- 
writing and too little of educational work done by 
them. 

Qmm. 55.— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Am, 55.— The creation of district committees or 
local boards, and the entrusting of some classes of 
schools to municipalities, will largely secure effi- 
cient voluntary agency in the work of inspection 
and examination. 

Que9, 54.— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Qm9, 35 , — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural c^racter and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am, 34 ^ 55.-1 have not ^id particular 
attention to these subjects, and I should not there- 
fore ^ any opinion on them. The only remark 
that 1 shall make is that the course of instruction 
being fixed, the school authorities and the district 
committees should be left free to choose the text- 
books. 
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In a complete sclieme of education 
for India^ what parte caUi in your opinioni be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Am* ?6,^In a complete system of education for 
India, Government must take charge of primary 
education. Middle-class schools might gradually 
be left to private agency. Collegiate education 
must for some time yet be under Government pro- 
tection. 

Ques* 57*— -What effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government tea large extent from 
the direct mana^ment of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

An9, 37.— The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of 
schools and colleges would, for a long time to come, 
have a very disastrous effect on education. The 
lowering of standard would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. 

Ques. 38.— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of intitutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Am, 38 , — As I have said above, deterioration 
of standard would be the certain result of Govern- 
ment withdrawing from the direct management 
of schools and colleges. In each province 
there should be at least one college and one high 
school under Government to serve as models. I 
have spoken of several colleges and high schools 
having sprung up under private agency in the 
metropolis. But they owe their efficiency and 
excellence to a large extent to the fact of the 
existence of the Presidency College and the Hindu 
and Hare Schools* 

Qm, 39 , — Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Ans, 39, — Definite insti-uction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct does not occupy any 
place in the course of instruction in Government 
colleges and schools. I do not, however, see my 
way as to how this can be introduced without 
religious teaching being associated with it. I 
would not, however, hesitate to select works on 
ethics as text- books, which have the least amount 
of special and proselytising religion, properly so 
called. Here we have a good field for authorship. 

40.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans, 40.— In some schools steps have been 
taken for gymnastic exercises, but they appear to 
me to be too much of a professional, technical, 
and artistic character. When discontinued, they 
entail disease and much physical suffering. The 
object should be not to msdre professional gymnasts 
of our boys, but to exercise their muscles and 
sinews and bones to help the general development 
of the body. 

Ques, 42.— Is there indigenous instruction for 
^rls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed ; and so, what is its character ? 


Ant* 42.— Indigenous fohools for girls do not 
exist. 

Quet, 49.— What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and wW is the oharaoterof the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest? 

Ant, 42, — I can't say much on the subject. 

Quit, 43.— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ant, 43, — I am for mixed schools up to a cer- 
tain a^, say nine or ten. The free mixture, or, as 
I shoiild prefer to say, free association of the sexes, 
is the first step towards the healtliy development 
of the mind ot both. 

Quee, 44. — What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ant, 44.— IHie best method of providing 
teachers for girls is to have normal schools for 
female teachers. 

Ques, 45,--- Axe the grants to girls' schools larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys^ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Quet, id , — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies mignt take in 
this cause ? 

Ans, 45 ^ 43.— I have hardly anything to say 
on these subjects. 

Quet, 47.— What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has b^n hitherto ad- 
ministered ? . Wnat suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant, 47.— The chief defect in the Indian educa- 
tional system is the want of provision, even in 
colleges, for science-teaching. The only educa- 
tional institution in the metropolis where we have 
a staff of able professors and suitable laboratories 
for the teaching of physics and obemistry is the 
Presidency College. The other collies affiliated 
to the University are just beginning to make 
some provision m this direction; but without 
meaning any disparagement to them, I am con- 
strained to say that the provision is far from ade- 
quate. With a view partly to xemciy this deficiency 
in our educational system, but chiefly to enable my 
countrymen to pursue science for its own sake, 
I projected, and have at last succeeded in 
founding, the Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, which for a beginning is doing good 
\W)rk. So great is the necessity felt for experi- 
mentation for the proper mastery of scientific 
truths, and so great is the avidity for witnessing 
and taking part in such experimentation, that stu- 
dents even from the Presidency Colley come to 
the lectures of the Association, simply Wause the 
lecturers take particulat care to illustrate by ex- 
periment every physical fact and truth which they 
We to impress upon the mind of their hearers. 

The University has wisely laid down elaborate 
alternative subjects for the B or the Science 
course. It is for educational institutions to make 
provision for instruction in these subjects. The 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
may be made to serve as a central institution for the 
teaching of the chief of these subjects, physics and 
chemistry. The Association is making earnest 



•fiorti to have professorships endowed; and in time 
it is very likely to succeed. That time will in all 
probability be hastened if it receives countenance 
from the University and the Oovernment. A great 
deal of discussion is taking place as to what con- 
ditions to impose on the rrem Chand Roy Chand 
students. I think no better condition could be 
imposed on those who pass in science than to require 
them to devote a couple of years or so to the experi- 
mental study of science at the Science Association. 
Besides, questions ought to be so set at the Univer- 
sity examinations in the science course as to test 
the experimental knowledge possessed by the 
students. I would further suggest that students 
who appear for Honors in Arts and for the Prem 
Ghana Roy Chand Studentship, taking science as 
their subject, should be made to pass a practical 
examination in the handling of apparatus and in 
making simple experiment. Then the lectures 
of the Science Association would even be more 
largely attended than they now are, and a great 
and real impetus given to the cultivation of science. 

The present lecturers of the Science Associa- 
tion are all honorary, and are doing their work 
from a pure love of science, and from a philan- 
thropic desire to create a taste for, and to aid in 
diffusing a knowledge of, science among the natives 
of this country. Their services may be counted 
on for some time yet. But it is easy to see they 
cannot be expected to work for an indefinite time. 
Therefore, for the permanency of the good work 
inaugurated by the Association, it is necessary 
there should be permanent professorships. Gov- 
ernment may aid in founding one or more such 
professorships. The Association, however, is so 
properly jealous of its independence that such 
endowments must come as free gifts from the 
Government. Government, in according such 
gifts, would be furthering the cause of scientific 
education in the most economical way; for in my 
estimation each professorship would not cost more 
than a lakh and half of rupees once for all. For 
general physics there ought to be two professors, 
and for chemistry one. I consider the salary of 
such professors, beginning with Rs. 200 and rising 
gradually to Rs. 600 per mensem, to be enough— 
of course, I mean native professors, for the main 
object of the Science Association -is to encourage 
the pursuit of science among the natives of India. 
Among other benefits to be derived from the 
Science Association, one very important will be the 
supply of science-teachers for schools and colleges. 

Q,uei, 48 , — Is any part of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary? 

Am, 45.— I do not think any part of the expeni- 
iture on high education, excepting that on in- 
spection, has been unnecessary. I do not think any 
amount of expenditure on high education can be 
unnecessary. 

Ques, 54.--Ha8 the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am, 64.— The profession of teaching is becom- 
ing profitable in Calcutta. More than one school 
has been opened by men of good position as one of 
the means of maintaining themselves. 

Quei, 68.— What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efliciently 


taught aa a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am. 68.-- In the case of schools fifty would be 
too many. In the case of colleges the number 
that can be efficiently taught will depend upon the 
nature of the subjects intended to be taught For 
mathematics and physical science and chemistry, we 
may have as many as can hear the lecturer, look 
at the black-board, and witness the experiments. 
I would not consider two hundred and &ty as too 
many.. For literature, we ought to have a less 
number. One hundred would be a fair number. 
But for tuitional instruction, fifty would be too 
many. 

Quei, 69.— In your opinion should fees in col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the month? 

Ant, 69.— Fees should be paid by the month. 

Ques, 88.— Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools? 

Ant, 60 , — I do not think so. 

Quet, 64.— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col- 
leges ; and if so, under what limitations or condi- 
tions ? 

Am, 64.— I have already answered this question. 
Government should not withdpw from the direct 
management of higher institutions. Should it do 
so generally, it should retain under direct manage- 
ment at least one college and one high school in 
each province as a model to others, 

Qm, 66.— How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in col- 
leges educating unto the B.A. standard? 

Am, 66. — With the exception of the English 
language and literature, all the other subjects may 
be taught by native professors. 

Ques, 66. — Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under native 
management ? 

Am, 66.— Unless it is the express wish of 
Government, European professors, except for 
English language and literature, are not likely to 
be employed in colleges under native management. 

Ques, 67,^Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (^.y., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Am, 67.— I do not think any class of the 
population in Ben^l require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education. 

Ques, 68.— How far would Government be jus- 
tifi^ in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am, 68.— Government would noi be justified 
in withdrawing from any existing school or college 
in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the 
ground of its religions teaching. 

Ques, 69.— Can schools and collets under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage- 
ment r 
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Ant» qiiei^on has already been an- Am, 70.-~Th6 conditions on which grants-in- 

swered in the affirmative. aid are given are universally believed to be very 

Q««. 70. -Are the conditions on which grants- onerous and complicated. One very demo^- 
in-aid are g^ven in your province more onerous ^*^e tl'nt they have given rise to naud 

and complicated than necessary ? *nd much misunderstanding. 

Evidence of Chari-es H. Tawnbt, Esq., M.A. 

[The following question! (1 to 21) are speoial and not oontained in the ** Standard List *\] 


Q. 1.— Are you acquainted with the state of 
the Government and private colleges iu Bengal, 
and more especially of those in Calcutta ? 

A, 1.— I am acquainted with the state of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and with the state of 
the other colleges in Bengal so far as it is indicated 
by the examinations of the Calcutta University. 

. — By what means have you obtained 

that acquaintance, and over what period does your 
knowledge extend ? 

A, 8 , — 1 have obtained my acquaintance with 
the Presidency College as Professor and Principal j 
with the other colleges, as Registrar of the Uni- 
versity. I have been connected with the Presi- 
dency College since December 1864; with the 
University, as Registrar, since May 1877. 

Q. 3.— Have you read the Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. dated the 3rd of 
February USSii ? 

A, 3, — I have read it. 

Q. 4 . — ^With regard to colleges educating up 
to the B.A. standard of the Calcutta University, 
to what races and to what social position do the 
students belong who receive instruction in such 
colleges ? 

A. 4.— The following colleges sent up candi- 
dates to the last B.A. Examination 

Ravenshaw College, Metropolitan Institu- 

Cuttack. tion. 

Dacca College, General Assembly’s In- 

Krishnaghar College. stitution, 

Patna College, Free Church Institution. 

Rajshahye College. Hooghly College. 

Presidency College. St. Xavier's College. 

Bishop's College. 

I can only answer the latter part of this ques- 
tion with regard to the Presidency College. 

From the average of the four years from J877 
to 1880, it appears that the proportion of students 
of the upper, middle, and lower classes in the Pre- 
sidency College has been— 

Upper .... 28 

Middle .... 308 

Lower .... 0 

** Upper class" means those the income of whose 
paVents amounts to Rs. 10,000 if derived from 
Government service, estates, or professions, or to 
Rs. 20,000 a year if derived from trade. The 
middle classes include those below the upper classes 
who are (1) officers of Government wer than 
menial servants, constables, and the like ; (2) 
holders of realised property yielding an income of 
Re. 200 a year and upwards ; (3) professional men ; 
(4) bankers, merchants, and lai^e traders. The 
. lower classes include those not included in either 
of the above two classes. 

The average proportion of reli^ons has been 
. Hindus 317, Musalmans 1 1, Christians 3. Nearly 
all the Hindus are Bengalis. 

Bengal. 


Q, 6. — Does any such college exclude stu- 
dents of certain clakes ? If so, on what grounds ? 

A, 6.— I do not think that any class of stu- 
dents is excluded from any of these colleges ex- 
cept Bishop's College. I believe that others than 
Christians are not Emitted there. 

Q, 3,— Is any of those colleges specially at- 
tended by certain classes of students ; if so, what 
are the grounds of their preference for it ? 

A, 6 . — I believe that Christians only attend 

Bishop's College. 

Q. 7.— Are the courses of instruction substan- 
tially identical in all of them ? If not, what is 
the cause of the difference ? 

A, 7,— The following colleges sent up students 
for both courses in the last examination 

Presidency College. Hooghly College (this 

Dacca College. College has no A course 

Krishnaghar College now) . 

(the A course is now General Assembly's In- 
abolished). stitution. 

Patna College. Free Church Institution. 

St. Xavier's College. Metropolitan Institution. 

The Bishop's College sent up one student for the 
A course. 

The Ravenshaw College only sent up for B 
course. ' 

The Rajshahye College only for the B course. 

Q. 8,— Having regard to the appointed sub- 
jects of study, what staff of professors is in your 
opinion requisite for duly imparting instruction in 
such a college ? 

A. 8 , — I propose to answer this question by 
stating the numW of professors in the Presidency 
College. I also presume that a college which 
teaches up to B.A. will also teach up to M.A. 

In the Presidency College, which teaches up to 
the B.A. standard in both courses, and also up to 
the M.A. standard, we have 7 European Profes- 
sors, besides the Principal, 4 Native Professors, a 
Pandit, and a Maulvi. Dr. Hoemle (being also 
Head of the Madrasa) is only counted as half a 
Professor, so that his work is less than that of the 
others. The following table gives the number of 
lectures, in hours, given by each Professor during 
the week 

The Principal . lOJ hour!. Dr, Hoemle . 10 houn. 
Profeiior Eliot . 164 bourn Profeenor Prtian- 
(be hM also to spend naknmar Sarba- 

time in preparing dhikarl . . I 64 .» 

experiments, and is froiensor Baj- 
also Meteorological kriibna Baner- 
Beporter). jee . IO 4 „ 

Professor P^ler . 174 hours. Professor Nilmsni 

„ Webb . 164 „ Mukerjl . . H „ 

„ Parrr .164 „ Pandit Harish- 

H Perelral 19| chandra Bbat- 

Dr. McCann . 174 „ tacharji . . 7 „ 

Professor Booth . 194 *» Maulvi Ahmad . 25| „ 

I now hand in the Abstract of Lectures. 

Many of these Professors have to take home ex- 
ercises, to correct. 
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On the 7th March 1882, 1 had in 
Department :— 

the General 

Honour Class , 

17 

4th Year „ 

86 

3rd ), ,1 • i . 

67 

^ud )j )) » • . 

136 

1st )) i) • • i 

75 


Out- students coming from other colleges to at- 
tend lectures in chemistry and physical science 

4th Year Physical Class . 10 

3rd „ • S 

2nd „ Chemical „ , 42 

I consider that the college is undermanned. The 
fact is that the M.A. classes take a great deal of 
time and trouble. 

Q, P.— What, in your opinion, is the limit of 
the number of students to whom one professor can 
effectually lecture ? 

A. 9 , — I consider that 50 is the greatest num- 
ber of students to which a professor can conveni- 
ently lecture at one time, though Mr. Pedler 
lectures to 154 students, 112 of whom belong to 
the Presidency College. Of the remaining 42, 29 
belong ‘to the Metropolitan Institution, 7 to the 
City College, 3 to the Albert College, 2 to the 
Sanskrit College, and 1 to the Mint Office. 

Q, economy be effected in the pro- 

posed staff of professors by denying to students 
the power of selecting their own alternative sub- 
jects : if so, to what extent, and how ? 

A, W.— Economy might be effected by abolish- 
ing the B course and the optional mathematical 
subjects in the A course. This would perhaps 
enable me to dispense with two professors, especi- 
ally if I abolished the M.A. classes in Mathe- 
matics and Physics at the same time. 

Q. IJ.— Has any considerable transfer of 
students been brought about, within your know- 
ledge, from any one institution to any other, 
whether previously existing or newly established? 
If so, what were the causes which produced this 
result ? 

A. I/.— The only case of which I know is the 
following : On Saturday, the 25th of February 
1882, the Syndicate decided to recommend to 
Government to affiliate the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion in Law. Before the end of the month, 49 
students left the Law Department of the Presi- 
dency College. I suppose they think that the fees 
of the Metropolitan Institution will be lower. Tlie 
number of students in the Law Department before 
the secession was 166, vw.— • 


8rd Year B.L. Class , 

. 62 

2nd 

» 

}) )> • 

. 42 

Ist 

» 


. 56 

2nd 

}) 

Pleadership . 

7 

•1st 

)) 

)} )) * 

S 
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Q. 19.— In calculating the cost of a college, 
especially of one educating up to the B.A. stand- 
ard, does a division of the sum of the annual ex- 
penditure by the number of students on the roll at 
the end of the year present an accurate account? 

A, 19.— In the Presidency College the cost to 
Government of each individual student is found by 
dividing the actual expenditure by the numW of 
students on the rolls (monthly average). I con- 


sider this a perfectly fair method.. The method 
mentioned in the question would, in my opinion, 
not be fair ; nor the method of calculating the ex- 
pense on the average daily attendance. 

Q. 13.— Does the number of students fluctu- 
ate much during the year: at what time is it 
I generally at the highest, and when at the lowest ? 

A. J3.— I do not regard the amount of fluctu- 
ation as very great; but I have not the figures. 
Fluctuations are brought about by the fact that 
^'failed students read for six months in the, 4th 
year and 2nd year classes. The highest number 
of withdrawals is in September and Uctober. The 
college is usually fullest in July and August. 

Q. 14.— Are the fees usually collected month- 
ly, or, if not, at what periods ; and are they col- 
lected in advance or in arrears ? 

The fees are collected monthly in ad- 
vance,— that is to say, the fees for March are paid 
before the 15th of that month. If a student 
neglects to pay his fee during the month, his name 
is struck off, and he cannot again enter the college 
without paying a re-admission fee. If he pays 
after the 15th, he has to pay a fine. 

Q, 15. — Do you consider that the rates of 
fees in colleges are adequate ? 

A, 15.— I consider that the fee levied in the 
Presidency College is adeauate. At any rate, it 
presses hard upon the fathers of DQ||iny of the 
students. 

Q. 15.— Are any exemptions from payment 
of fees granted to students; and if so, to what 
extent and under what circumstances ? 

A, 15.— Students of the Sanskrit College, 
who join the Presidency College after passing the 
F.A. examination without scholarships, pay only 
Rs. 6 in the Presidency College. This year we 
have as many as 16 of these students, I think 
this is the largest number we have ever had. 
Scholarship-holders in the Ist and 2nd year classes 
pay Rs. 10, instead of Rs. 12. This year, 62 enjoy 
this privilege. 

Q. 17 , — In what manner is it usual to credit 
and account for the fees collected? 

A, 17,— The fees are credited to the Comp- 
troller General in the General Treasury. The 
fees are sent every day with a chalatt to the Bank 
of Bengal, and a receipt is granted by the Secre- 
tary or Deputy Secretary of the Bank of Bengal, 
in duplicate. A monthly statement of the depo- 
sits is sent to the Accountant General, and an 
abstract statement in the form prescribed goes 
every month to the Director of Public Instruction 
with the duplicate receipts. The abstract state- 
ment sent to the Director gives the number of 
admissions in every month, the number of with- 
drawals, and the total strength of each class. 

Q, 18.— Is the amount granted in scholar- 
ships included as part of the expenditure on the 
college ? 

A. 18.— The amount granted in scholarships 
is not included in the annual expenditure of the 
college. 

Q, 19.— From what source are college libraries 
provided or replenished : and by whom are the 
works to be placed in such libraries selected ? *To 
what extent are the libraries used by students ? 

A, 19.— The college library has a grant of 
Rs. 3,050. The books are purchased from Messrs. 
Brown and Co., except in the case of books* 
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publUKed in India. The hooka are selected by the 
Frincipabin consultation with the Professors. 

The number of students who have books out at 
present is 125. The average number of daily 
readers in the library is 8. 

Q. SO.— During the period to which your 
evidence refers, have any colleges educating up to 
the B.A. staiidard oeas^ to exist: if so, from 
what cause ? Have any new colleges of that 
standard been established : if so, what were the 
Circumstances which led to their establishment ; 
and how has this step affected the colleges already 
in existence ? 

A* 20.— Since I have been Registrar, the 
Cathedral Mission College has ceased to exist. 
It was abolished in November or December 1880. 

In January 1881, the students of the 4th year 
class of this college were transferred on a reduced 
fee to the Presidency College (the Physical Class 
of which some of them had previously been attend- 
ing)* 

Q. 21.— Are the provisions for collegiate edu- 
cation to the standard of the B.A. degree in 
Bengal, in your opinion, adequate, inadequate, or 
excessive ? If excessive, in what manner would 
you propose to adjust the supply to the actual re- 
quirements, so as to economise the public funds ? 

A, 21.— The provisions for collegiate educa- 
tion up fo the standard of the B.A. degree in 
Calcutta ftre, in my opinion, inadequate,— that is 
to say, the classes in the Presidency College are 
too large. Moreover, the- Professom are hard- 
worked, and have little leisure for study. I have 
an impression that the case of oth^Jr Calcutta col- 
leges is even worse. 

Answers by Me. Tawney to certain of 
the questions framed by the Commission. 

Ques, 20.— How far is the whole education 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i,e,, one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any re- 
ligious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Ans. 20. — I am of opinion that religious in- 
struction hampers a college, and that the popu- 
larity of the Government colleges is partly due to 
the fact that religion is not taught' in them. 

Ques. 23. — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Am. 23.— Certainly, if its fees are lower than 
those of the Government college. Solviiur arnhu* 
landoy in Calcutta, at any rate. 

Ques, 26.— Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Am. 26.— I believe that it is very difficult 
for educated natives to find remunerative employ- 
ment. 

Ques, 31.— Does the University curriculum 
afEord a suflScient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am. 31.— My experience is that Calcutta 
Masters of Arts and Bachelors of Arts do well as 
teachers. From one point of view it is to be re- 
gretted that so many of them take up the employ- 


ment as a temporary means of subsistence, while 
they are preparing for the Law. But while they 
are employ^ as teachers, I believe* that they do 
their work in a painstadcing and conscientious 
manner. At the same time I am of opinion that, 
as a general rule, no pei^son is fit to be a teacher 
who has not received special instruction in the 
art of teaching. Some exceptional individuals 
are born teachers. Such persons, of course, re- 
quire no special training. 

Ques, 38 . — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a largo extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you siiggest in order to 
pi-event this result ? 

Ans, 38 . — I am inclined to think that the 
standard of education in independent colleges would 
deteriorate. The deterioration which I apprehend 
might be obviated by the institution of permanent 
Government Examinerships or University Pro- 
fessorships. 

Ques. 39 . — Does definite instmction in duty and 
the principles of moi-al conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this 
subject ? 

Am. 39 . — There is no definite instmction in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct in 
schools as far as I know. The Moral Class- 
book is not, as far as I remember, a manual 
such as I should desiderate. At the same time, 
as the head of a missionary institution suggested 
to me the other day, it is difficult for students to 
road Cowperis works without being imbued with 
good moi-al principles. I think that elementary 
instruction in the duties of a man and a citizen 
might, with advantage, be given in schools. The 
earlier in the school course the better. This view 
was, as far as I know, first put forward by 
Dr. Leitner. At any rate, I am indebted to him 
for it. 

Ques. 40.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Afis. 40 . — There are gymnastic classes in some 
schools and colleges. But there is a feeling 
against them in some quarters, especially among 
educated natives, and those which I have had an 
opportunity of observing are poorly attended. 
Public competitions, such as the one instituted by 
Sir Richaid Temple, or public distributions of 
prizes, might tend to give them vitality. 

Ques, 47 . — What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which yon have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47.— I think that the effect of the Cal- 
cutta University system has been to impose an 
iron yoke on colleges, to repress originality, and 
encourage mediocrity. But I hope that the new 
regulations (a copy of which I now put in) for 
the B.A. examination will to a certain extent 
remedy this state of things, I consider that the 
establishment of an Honour Examination for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, side by side with a 
Pass examination, is a great reform. 
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By ULz . Peakson. 

Q. is the agg^regate amount of 

fees in the Presidency College for one year? 

d* J. — I cannot say without referring to the 
oSioe records : the information can, be obtained 
from the report of the Director of Public In. 
struotion. 

Q, S.— What is the aggregate amount paid 
to Government scholarship-holders in the Presi- 
dency College for one year ? 

A, S.— I am not prepared to give an answer 
now. 

Q. 3. — Are the fees of Government scholar- 
ship-holders paid by a deduction from their 
scholarships ? 

A. S.-No. 

Q. Would it not be better to award free 
studentships than to show the same sum in the 
accounts as expenditure under the head of scholar 
ships and income under fees ? 

A, 4.— It would not certainly be better. 
Suppose a man holding a scholarship in the Pre- 
sidency College wishes to read in the General 
Assembly's Institution, how would you manage it ? 
Such a system would force a man, who obtained a 
scholarship in the Presidency College, to remain 
in that College to the end of his career. This 
would be arbitrary and oppressive in my opinion. 

Q, 3.— With reference to an opinion that 
the educated class in Bengal is overstocked, do 
you think that the system of Government scholar- 
ships has any tendency to aggravate the evil 
complained of ? I allude to those who expect to 
get employment by their education. 

A. 6. — You mean persons having a special 
literary education, such as is given in colleges. 

I think that the educated class in that sense, per- 
haps, is too large. But I do not think that the 
system of Government scholarships has any tend- 
ency to. aggravate the evil. I think that the 
Government scholarships select the very class of 
men who ought to be brought forward, — poor 
but clever men. 

By Mb. Dbighton. 

Q. i.— With reference* to a statement in your 
8th answer, will you kindly explain whether the 
small number of students in the present first-year 
class, as compared with the number in the second- 
year class, is due to the fact that the first-year 
class for the present year has only lately been 
formed ? 

A, i.— I donH think it is due to that reason. 

I expect, however, that it will increase, and that 
I shall have eventually to divide it into two 
sections. 

Q. 2 . — What is the average number of stu- 
dents in the first-year class ? 

A» 3 , — It was something over 100 last year. 

Q, 3. — Have you any reason for supposing 
that that class will this year be below the average 
in point of numbers ? 

A» 3.— I cannot give any eatisfactonr answer. 

Q. 4.— With reference to your 9th answer, 
do you consider that a professor can efficiently lec- 
ture to so large a number of students as 50 in the 
case of the first- and second-year classes, where so 
much attention has to be given to each student ? 

A, 4.— The average number of 50 which I 
gave is a mere approximation. In my opinion it 


0. H. Tawnby, Esq. 

depends altogether on the nature of the subject 
taught. I think a man m^ lecture to a class of 
100 in English, as I have omn done ; but I don^t 
mean that a man can give efficient instruction in 
mathematics to a first-year class if it contains 
more than 50 students. 

Q, 3.— Are there any subjects taught in the 
first-and second-year classes which cannot be effi- 
ciently taught by native professors? If so, 
please state what those subjects are ? 

A. 3.— Certainly, English cannot be satis- 
factorily taught by native professors ; . not to the 
satisfaction of the students themselves, even in 
the first- and second-year classes. 

Q. g, — With reference to your opinion that 
the Presidency College is undermanned, do you 
think that collegiate education in Calcutta would 
benefit by the Presidency College confining its 
teaching to B.A, and M.A. students? 

A, 3.— I think the question is sufficiently an- 
swered by the fact that there are lUfi students at 
present reading in the second year, of whom 42 
are out-students. 

Q. 7.— If the F.A. classes in the Presidency 
College were discontinued, say, two years hence, 
would the B.A. classes be thereby injuriously 
affected as to numbers ? 

A. 7.— I think they probably would be. 

Q, 3. — With reference to the out-students 
coming from other colleges to attend the lectures 
on chemistry given in the Presidency College, 
would it in your opinion be possible for any of the 
, medical colleges to arrange to lecture in the 
chemistry subjects to students from all colleges 
in Calcutta? 

A, 8.— I say decidedly no; but I give that 
only as my opinion. I have seen the lecture-room 
of the Medical College and the laboratory, and all 
arrangements are exceedingly ^od ; but I do not 
think there would be accommodation in them for 
I the students in the Presidency College, in addition 
to those of the Metropolitan College, the City 
I College, and the Albert College. 

Q, 9.— In your 8th answier you give the 
number of out -students attending the chemical 
course of lectures at 42 ; could not these students, 
as well as the chemical class of the Presidency 
College, attend the course of lectures on chemistry 
in the Medical College ? 

A. 9, — No, for it would be very difficult to 
make such arrangements fit in with the programme 
of the Presidency and other Colleges ; moreover, as 
I have said, I do not think there would be suffi- 
cient accommodation in the Medical College. 

Q. 10* — With reference to your 10th answer, 
do you disapprove of the B or Science sourse, and 
do you think that the Presidency College would 
do better to confine itself to the A course ? 

A, I do not disapprove of the B course. 
I think the B course students in the Presidency 
College are more numerous than the A course. 

By Mr. Ward. 

Q. — With reference to your 17th answer, 
are the fees sent with a chalan to the Bank of 
Bengal credited to special account for the Presi- 
dency College ? 

A * — I don^t know. 

By THE Ekt. Mb. Miller. 

Q. 1.— With regard to answer 8, apart from 
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the question of expense, is it expedient to have 
regular classes for the candidate for the M.A* 
degree? 

A, i.-Yes. 

Q. 2.— Might not students who have already 
enjoyed four years of careful college training 
profit more by being left to study for them- 
selves with the help of the library and other col- 
lege appliances, ana with such occasional guidance 
from the professor as would not greatly add to 
the professor^s work? 

A. S.^No. 

Q, 3,^Ae regards answer 9, is not most of 
the instruction in Calcutta colleges given on 
the lecturing or professorial system ? 

A, 3,— I think it is so. 

Q, 4.— What reason is there why instruction 
on that system should not be as eflScient if given 
to classes of 300 or 400 as to a class of 50 ? 

A, 4.— The size of the room at the disposal of 
the Principal is the sole limit, and there is also a 
limit to the capacity of the human lungs. 

Q. 5, — As to the same answer, while a class 
of 50 school-boys is at least large enough, do you 
not think that college students should be treated as 
men who can be largely trusted to attend to duty 
for themselves, and not as school-boys ? 

A, 5.— The students in my college cannot be 
trusted to attend to duty for themselves ; if there 
is no professor in the class-room, they make a dis- 
turbance. 

Q. 6.^In reference to the 10th answer, might 
not economy be effected by an arrangement 
by which the A course should be abolished at 
some colleges, and the B course at others ? For 
example, might not the A course be abolished at 
the Presidency College ? 

A, ff, — Economy might be effected in that 
way. I do not think it would be expedient to 
abolish the A course in the Presidency College. 

Q, 7 . — With reference to answer VZ, have 
you reason to believe that the method which you 
reckon unfair is pursued at any other college, or 
in any portion of the statistics contained in the 
DirecWs reports ? 

A, 7, — I cannot answer this question, but I 
think it used to be pursued in the Presidency 
College. . 

8. — ^With reference to your 13th answer, 
what should you think of a proposal to levy fees 
by the session rather than by the month, so that 
there might be less temptation to premature with- 
drawal in September or October ? 

A» 8.— I think it would be an unnecessary 
interference with the liberty of the students. 

Q» 9 . — With reference to your 15th answer, 
in what sense do you regard the fees as adequate ? 

A, 3.— I mean by the word adequate,” en- 
tailing considerable burdens on those Hindus who 
belong to the hereditary literary class — 

BraAmins. 

Q. iO.— Do I then understand that in your use 
of the word adequate ” you had no reference to 
proportion of expenditure at all ? 

A* 10, — I had no reference to expenditure at 
all. 

Q, 11 , — With reference to the 16th answer, 
what reason is there for reducing the fees to 
scholarship-holders? Would it not rather se^m 
that if there is to be a difference at all, those who 
Bengal. 


^ receive help from the State should pay more than 
others in a State college? 

A, fi.— I do not know. I see no reason why 
they should not pay Rs. 12. 

Q. 19.— With regard to your 19th answer, 
does the average number of eight include those 
who may use for their daily preparations oyeIo» 
psedias or other books of reference that are too 
expensive for each individual student to possess ; 
or is there any provision in the Presidency Col- 
. lege for giving students easy access at convenient 
times to such expensive works of reference ? 

A. 19. — ^The college library is open from 10-80 
to 3, and students are allowed to read in it. The 
daily average, 1 think, means students who sit 
and read in the library for half an hour or more. 
I do not think native studenfe are much addicted 
to consulting cyclopsedias. 

Q. 13.— With regard to the same answer, to 
what period does the 125 mentioned in your 
answer refe^? 

A, 13. — I do not know, 

Q. 14. — Do I understand that the students 
deposit a sum of money in order to bo allowed to 
take books out from the library, and does your 
statement mean that 125 students have so de- 
posited money at present ? 

A, 14. — It means that 125 students have de- 
posited not less than Rs. 10 each for the purpose 
of being allowed to take books out of the library. 

Q. 15. — And therefore, that not more than 
125 students are now taking books from the 
library ? 

A. 15— Yes ; no one is allowed to take books 
from the library without de|) 08 iting Rs, 10. There 
are strict orders forbidding the librarian to allow 
any students to take out books from the library 
unless they have deposited at least Rs, 10. 

Q. 16, — With reference to your 22nd answer 
are you so far satisfied with the general results 
(intellectual, moral, and of every kind) that liave 
been attained by the present system of higher 
education as to think that a still larger expend- 
iture of State funds upon it would be for the 
best interests of the community at large. 

A. 16, — No ; I do not think it would be. 

Jiy Mr. Lbb-Warner. 

Q. 1. — Do I correctly understand that the 
Principal has no special or direct control over the 
expenditure of the fees paid by the students ; in 
other words, that he has no direct interest in their 
increase or decrease ? 

A, 1. — I have control over the fees in this 
sense, that I consider I have the right to remit 
fines. But the moment the money goes to the 
Bank it is out of my hands. 

Q. 9.— Do you consider, from your long per- 
sonal experience of graduates, that an order of 
(rovernment giving to University graduates an 
exclusive monopoly of administrative posts in the 
higher ranks of the subordinate civil service, 
would supply the public service with the fittest 
material, or do you consider that selection cannot 
with advantage to the State be so narrowed ? 

9. — I think all M.A.^s, supposing them to 
be physically fit, might with advantage be em- 
ployed by the State. 

Q. 3, — By the word monopoly I meant to 
exclude all but M.A.'s. 
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A, S.— I don^t Bee why University graduates 
should have an exclusive monopoly of all posts. 

Q. 4.— The Universitjr Senate fix ihe sub- 
jects for the Matriculation examination, and the 
Matriculation examination exercises a ^wide-spread 
iufiuence over the course of instruction. I \^nt 
to know whether you have heard the complaint 
that the exercise of this power by the University 
has had any tendency to cramp the spontaneous 
development of various educational institutions 
and produce a dull uniformity injurious to freedom 
and individuality. If you consider that ^the 
complaint is well founded, can you suggest any 
remedy for bringing the University in more direct 
harmony with the growth of public requirements? 

A» 4.— 1 have not heard this complaint with 
regard to the Matriculation examination. I believe 
a feeling exists wth regard to other examinations 
of the University, and, for my opinion on the 
subject, I refer you to my answer to question 47 
propounded by the Committee. ' 

jBy Mr. Howell. 

Q. i.— Are all the officers of the Presidency 
College (including those mentioned in section 9) 
Government servants ? 

A, 1.— I believe so. 

Q. ,9. —Has the Principal or any of the college 
authorities any concern with the moral conduct of 
the students, or are they merely instructing 
officers ? 

A, 9.— I am concerned with the moral conduct 
of the students between the Lours of 10-30 and 
3 o'clock, and with tho moral conduct of the 
students in the gymnastic class during this time, 
as they are then receiving instructions in gym- 
nasties. 

Q. 5.— ‘With reference to your 12th answer, 
has tho Presidency College any other source of 
income besides the Government grant and fees ? 

A, 3. — I believe none, except for endowed 
scholarships and prizes. 

Q. 4, — With regard to your 20th answer, are 
there any other institutiotis — Government aided 
or private — in Calcutta with which the Presi- 
dency. College competes ? I mean where similar 
instruction is given ? 

A, 4 . — Certainly ; I beg to refer you to page 
109 of the Calendar for 1881-82, where there is a 
list of colleges affiliated in Arts up to the B.A. 
standard and of institutions affiliated in Arts up to 
the F.A. standard, and of the institutions affiliated 
in Law. 

Q. 5. — In your 15th answer you say that 
the present fee presses hardly on the fathers of 
many students. Could the fees be so revised as 
to make the college self-supporting (exclusive, of 
course, of the charge for scholarships) ? . 

A, 5.— A Brahman, who receives about Rs, 150 
a month, would find it difficult, if he had three 
sons, to educate all of them at the Presidency 
College without getting into debt. That is my 
opinion. 

Q, If the fees were raised so as to make 
the college self-supporting, would the college 
still go on ? , 

J, d.— I cannot say where the vanishing point 
would lie, but I think if the fee were raised' to 
Rs. 20, the number of students would be appre- 
ciably diminished. 


Q. r.— How are scholarshipB now awarded^ 
and ore you satisfied with the present system, i.e., 
would you increase or decrease them ? 

A. 7.— Scholarships are now awarded by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

5.— Are they sufficient to pay all the fees 
of the students ? 

i. 8.— The junior scholarships are Bs. 10, 
Rs. 15, Rs. 20; senior scholarships, Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 25. There are in the Presidency College seven 
graduate scholarships, two of the value of Rs. 50, 
two of Rs. 40, and three of the value of Rs. 80. 
I think the Hindu College scholarships are en- 
dowed. I have no objection to make to the 
present system of awarding scholarships. 

By Mb. Fowler. 

Q. i. — With reference to your 9th answer, 
in naming 50 as the maximum number for a 
college class, had you reference as well to work 
to be done by a professor out of the lecture-room, 
in the way of examining students' exercises, as to 
convenience in the lecture -room ? 

A, i.— No ; ‘ that did not occur to me when 
I named 50. I was not thinking of college exer- 
cises. 

Q, <9.— But is not that an important element 
in the consideration ? 

A, <9.— It is in the case of some subjects. 

Q, 5.— With regard to answer 14, would it, 
in your opinion, bo an advantage that college 
fees should be paid in advance for a Um^ instead 
of month by month ? 

A. 3.— No, because, supposing a student's 
father falls into reduced circumstances, he would 
not be able to go away to a cheaper college. 

Q, 4.— Would it not prevent unnecessary 
migration ? 

A, 4."^l don't think migration ought to be 
checked ; in my opinion it is arbitrary and unfair 
to do so. 

Q, 5.— With reference to your 16th answer, 
what has, in your opinion, been the effect on the 
Presidency College of the rate of fees in aided 
colleges being lower than in it ? 

A, 5.—Of course it has taken away many 
students who would otherwise have gone to the 
Presidency College. 

Sy Me. Satyad Mahmud. 

Q, J. — Bearing in mind the statement (at the 
end of your 4th answer) regarding the number 
of students in the Presidency College, that ** the 
average proportion of religions has been — Hindus 
817, Musulmans 11, Christians 3;" and with 
reference to your knowledge or estimate of the 
proportion of the Muhammadan population to 
other sections of the population in Bengal, please 
say whether you consider the number or Muham- 
madan students mentioned in the last part of 
your 5th answer adequate and in due proportion ? 

4. L— From my point of view it is not 
adequate. 

Q, 9.— Will you kindly say what that point of 
view is ? 

A, 9.— I think it is to be regretted that 
Muhammadans do not avail themselves more large- 
ly of English education. 

Q. 3.— Please state whether, in your opinion, 
the results of the examinations for the various 
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degrees of tlie Calcutta University furnish a fair 
means of estimating the extent to which the 
highest kind of English education has advanced 
among the various sections of the population in- 
habiting the provinces subject to the Calcutta 
University? 

A, S,— Yes, so far as education can be tested by 
examinations* 

Q. 4 , — ^With your long experience of the Edu- 
cational Department and the Calcutta University, 
will you kindly state, from your general knowledge 
or general impression whether, in your estimate, 
the number of Muhammadans who have succeed- 
ed in taking various degrees in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity is such as to indicate that high English 
education has satisfactorily and sufficiently ad- 
vanced among the Muhammadans ? 

A, 4— -I think that high English education has 
not satisfactorily advanced among Muhammadans. 

Q. 5.— Will you kindly state the exact or 
approximate number of candidates on whom vari- 
ous degrees have been conferred by the Calcutta 
University up to this year? 

A» 5.-— I refer you to the Minutes for 1880-81, 
page 165. 

Q, ff.— Of such successful candidates for de- 
grees, kindly state the exact or approximate num- 
ber of those who belong to the Musulman com- 
munity? 

i. I refer you to the reports of the Syndi- 
cate in the Minutes of the University. 

j5y THE Rev. Dr. Jean. 

Q.«-With reference to your answer to question 
21, or question 9, how many hours per week could, 
in your opinion, professors of collegiate classes 
employ in teaching, so as not to be overworked and 
to We sufficient leisure for study ? 

Am. 1.— It depends partly on tho classes a pro- 
fessor teaches, and partly on the subjects he 
teaches. I used to find myself that hours on 
ordinary days and 2i on Saturdays was quite 
enough. 

By Mr. Telang. 

q — What are the subjects of the lectures 
attended by the 42 out-students mentioned in 
answer 10? Do those students pay any fees for 
such lectures ? 

A, i.— Chemistry. I think they pay in ad- 
vance Rs. 6 for the course. I donH quite remem- 
ber, but they do pay fees. 

Q. 2 , — Is there any general cause for the 
withdrawals of students in September and October 
as mentioned in answer 14 ? 

2.— The lectures in the 2nd-year class of 
First Arts cease about the end of October. Sup- 
pose a man wishes to get instruction on the sub- 
jects in which he is going to be examined, it is 
J)etter for him to pay his 6 months^ fees during 
the time the lectures are being delivered. By the 
rules of the University a student who goes up for 
his examination and fails is obliged to read six 
months in an affiliated college. Para. 4 of the 
Regulations for the First Examination in Arts con- 
tains this proviso—** provided he produce a certifi- 
cate from the head of an affiliated institution 
showing that he has prosecuted a regular course of 
study for six months since the date of the last ex- 
amination to which he was admitted.^' It is 
natural that students should so arrange their period 


of study in the college as to end it about the time 
that the lectures come to a termination. 

Q. 3.— Can you state generally wbat classes 
of books are talcen out from the library of the 
Presidency College by students ? 

A, 3.— As a rule, books ^having something to 
do with the course of study, 

4,— Under question 20 your answer does 
not state why the college mentioned there was 
abolished ? 

A. 4.— The Church Missionary Society thought 
fit to abolish it. 

By Mr. Ranganada Mijdaliyar. 

Q. I.— With refei’enco to answer 10, do I 
understand you aright when I take you to mean 
that you do not suggest the abolition of the B 
course or tho M.A. classes in mathematics and 
physics in tho Presidency College, but that you 
simply wish to state it as your opinion that a col- 
lege not taking up the B course and having no 
M.A, classes in mathematics and physics would 
require two professors less than the Presidency 
College has ? 

.41.— Yes; you perfectly understand my 
answer. 

Q. 9.— With reference to answer 12, . does 
monthly average mean the average number of 
students who pay fees ? 

A. P.— The average uumber of students on 
the books of the college during the year divided 
by 12. 

3.— -If the monthly average is the average 
attendance during the month, and the average you 
I would take is the total of these averages divided 
by 12, how is this a better method than taking the 
average daily attendance during tho year ? 

A. 3.— The students don^b pay fees by days. 
Suppose a student is seriously ill for ’IJ or 4 
months, he would pay his fees, but ho would not 
be in attendance for tho days making up those 
months. 

Q. 4.— With reference to answer 15, assum- 
ing the numbers to stand as at present, the Cal- 
cutta Presidency College can, as appears from the 
Report of Public Instruction in Bengal for 1880- 
81, be made self-supporting only by trebling the 
fees, i.e.j by making the fee over Rs. 35 per men- 
sem instead of Rs. 12. If the fee was trebled, 
do you not think that your classes would be almost 
empty ? 

A. 4.— I think they would be left empty. 

By Mr. Jacob. 

Q. 4,— With reference to your 12th answer, 
would you kindly explain why you think it would . 
I be unfair to take the average daily attendance as 
I the divisor in calculating the annual cost to Gov- 
ernment of each student^s education ? 

A. 4.— My objection is that a student may 
pay his fees and yet may he absent for several days 
owing to illness. His absence owing to illness (I 
speak under correction) has nothing to do with the 
expense of the college as long as be pays his fees. 
If a man pays 12 months^ fees, the quantity of 
advantage in an instructional point of view that 
be reaps from those fees has really nothing to do 
with tlie expense of the college. 

Q. P,— In estimating the cost of the instruc- 
.tion actually imparted to each student, would it not 
be fair to adopt this mode of calculation ? 
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An9, 9.-- It appears to me that this is meaenring 
instruction like sugar. 1 understand a pound of 
sugar, but I do not understand a pound of instruc- 
tion. I don't quite understand the question, 1 am 
afraid. 

Que 9 » S.— ‘Are any students in the Presidency 
Colley wholly exempted from the payment of the 
monthly fee ? 

Am. 3.— I think none. 

By Me. Croft. 

Q. i,— With reference to your 7th answer, 
do you know of any instance of a student having 
been refused admission to the Presidency College 
and attached schools on the ground of his low 
caste or low social position ? 

A. J.—- 1 know of no such instance: certain 
castes are not admitted into the Hindu School, but 
I never heard of any student being excluded from 
the Presidency College or from the Hare School on 
account of his low social position. 

Q. 2 , — With regard to answer 8, how many 
separate Honour classes are usually held in the 
Presidency College, and in what subjects ? 

A. 9. — As a rule, English, mathematics, physi- 
cal science, philosophy, and history. 

Q. 3.— With reference to the same answer, how 
many classes in the Presidency College are now 
divided into sections ? 

A. 3.- The 2nd-year class is now divided into 
sections. 

Q. 4.— With regard to answer 9, on what 
grounds have outside students been admitted to 
the physical science classes of the Presidency 
College ? 

A. 4— They were admitted by order of Sir 
George Campbell, I suppose because efficient 
instruction on this subject could not be given in 
the colleges to which the outside students belonged. 
I may say by way of explanation that the expense 
of chemical and physical apparatus is considerable. 

Q. 5, — With reference to a question put by 
Mr. Deigbton on question 9, does physical science, 
except in such elementary form as is required for 
lectures on chemistry, form a part of the course of 
study in the Medical College ? 

A. 5.— I am unable to answer this question. 
I think instruction is given in botany. 

By THE Hon. Bhudeb Mukeejea. 

Q. f.-^What are the fee rates in the other 
colleges of Calcutta other than the Presidency 
College ? 

A. i.— My impression is that some of them are 
lower. 

Q. 9.— In answer to a question from Mr. 
Sayyad Mahmud, you were pleased to say that it 
was to be regretted that Musulmans did not come 
in large numbers to the English colleges ; will you 
kindly explain the grounds of the regret you 
expressed ? 

A. 9.— Assuming that high English education 
is a benefit, I regret that Muhammadans do not 
avail themselves of this benefit to as large an extent 
as Hindus. 

Q, 3.— In answer to a question put by Mr. 
Howell, you were pleased to say that you knew of 
the conduct of the pupils from 10-30 to 8 only. 
Do you know anything about how they conduct 
themselvos out of college hours ? 


A, 3.«->A complaint was once made to me 
that some Hare School students were in the habit 
of smoking in an unoccupied house near the col- 
lege : the records of this transaction are possibly 
to be found in the archives of the Director of 
Public Instruction. A complaint was made to me 
that some students of the Hare School broke the 
windows of a certain citizen of Calcutta. I made 
them pay for the broken glasses and punished 
them in other ways. There was also a case at the 
time I was officiating for Mr. Sutcliffe when the 
students of the Hindu College had a slight differ- 
ence with the Police, and owing to tins several 
windows were broken in the Hinau School. 

Q, 4.— Have you any reason to believe that 
the fee rates in other colleges are as high as or 
higher than in the Presidency College ? 

A. 4.— I have no reason to think that any 
other college levies such high fees as the Presi- 
dency College. 

By the Rev. Mr. Miller {through the 
President). 

Q.— With reference to your reply to the 
Honourable Bhudeb Mukerjea, regarding the 
number of offences with which you have had to 
deal, do the three instances cited by you include 
the whole number which have been reported to 
you? 

There are very few instances of miscon- 
duct reported to me ; I cannot say that the list I 
gave is exhaustive ; I think it is, for the time 
since I have been Principal. 

By Mr. Ranuganath Mudaliyar. 

Q.-— Is the grant to the library, referred to 
in your answer to question 20, included in the 
expenditure on the college by dividing which by 
the monthly average the cost to Government of 
each individual student is found ? 

J,— Yes, it is. 

By The President. 

Q. 1 , — In your reply to the Reverend Mr. 
Miller, you say that in your answer No. 19 you 
have used the word adequate only in reference 
to the ability of the literary caste, chiefiy Brah- 
mans and Kyasths, to pay the fees. Can you 
give the Commission an idea of the proportion of . 
these two castes to the general body of students ? 

A, i.— No; I cannot. 

9. — There is obviously, however, another 
sense of the word "adequate," viz.^ in reference to 
the cost of the education to Government. I find 
a return stating the cost to Government of each 
student in the Presidency College to be Rs. 187, 
while the average sura derived from fees is given 
at Rs. 148. The cost of each student in the 
General Assembly's College is given at Rs. 14 to 
Government, while the fees average Rs. 91 per 
pupil. Do you think that the fees paid in th^ 
Presidency College, being less per pupil than the 
general grant per pupil, is adequate in respect to 
the total cost of educating such pupil; while in 
the General Assembly's College the average fees 
paid by the pupils are seven times greater than 
the Government grant ? 

A, 9.~The fees are not adequate from a finan- 
cial point of view. 

Q. 3. --Is the class of education given in the 
Presidency College essentially different from that 



given in the General Aasembly's College. If so, 
what is the difference ? 

A, 5.— There is no difference. 

Q. 4.— Do you think, judging from the results 
show^ by the University Examination, that the 
teaching given by the General Assembl/s College 
is as efficient as that given at the Presidency 
College as regards the students who come up for 
examination in the A course ? 


A. 4.— I donH see why these things may not 
be ascertained from the University records. 1 am 
not prepared to answer the question at present. 

Q, 5.— Does the General Assembly's College 
send up students for the B or Science Examina- 
tions of the Calcutta University ? 

A» 5.— I think the question is already answered 
by my answer No. 8. 


Evidehce of Babu Umes Chandra Datta. 


Ques, 1 , — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. J.— I have been a teacher in Government, 
aided, and unaided high schools for upwards of 20 
years, the editor and contributor of a journal for 
Indian women (called the Bamahodhini Balrlka) 
for about 20 years, and as editor conducted a ver- 
nacular weekly paper, named the Bharat Sanda^^ 
rak. My experience is confined to Bengal. 

. 2 . — Do you think that in your province 

the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am, 2 , — The system of primary education does 
not appear to me to have been placed on a sound 
basis, nor does it satisfy in full the requirements 
of the community. Most of the schools or pathsa- 
las impiciting primary education liave a precarious 
existence, dependent on the convenience and neces- 
sity of the teachers or gummohasayas. There 
should be a local board, consisting of the influen- 
tial men of the community, to raise funds for the 
permanent support of the schools, and for looking 
into the administration of their affairs. The 
course of instruction should be thoroughly revised, 
so as to enable the pupils to read, write, cipher, 
measure lands, to keep ordinary accounts, to have 
a little knowledge of the history of their country, 
their mythology, and the present condition of 
Government, the rights and privileges of the 
tenantry, fheir relations to zemindars and Govern- 
ment, &c., and to receive, as far as possible, practi- 
cal lessons in agriculture and mechanics. Some 
books teaching useful knowledge in the shortest 
possible time should be prepared for the special 
benefit of the pupils of these schools. 

4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the mas- 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further ex- 
tended? 

Bengal 


Am. 4. — The indigenous schools in this pro- 
vince are sufficiently numerous to meet local de- 
mands. Most of them are a relic of the ancient 
village pathsalas, and the system of discipline 
adopted in them is in accordance with what ob- 
tained in these last. The instruction given in 
them is of the most elementary kind, consisting 
of writing, iubhankari^ and zemindari accounts. 
Some books written in ^adhubhatha have also been 
introduced into many of these pathsalas through 
the influence of the local English or vernacular 
schools and the primary education system patron- 
ised by Government. The rates of fees vary from 
one anna to eight annas. The teachers are gene- 
rally illiterate, or with a little knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and tubhankari. It has become pro- 
verbial that persons that can otherwise secure no 
employment, turn gurus and find their livelihood 
by opening pathsalas. There is no arrangement 
for training the gurus or providing masters for 
such schools. In some localities the circle pundits 
exercise a beneficial influence on them. The guru- 
raohasayas in most cases open and close the path- 
salas according to their own convenience, and 
teach their pupils according to their own idea of 
education, which is of the rudest form. These » 
schools can be improved if, in the first instance, the 
gurus are trained in some institution ; (2) if better 
supervision is kept over their work and the 
management of the schools ; (3) if the defects of 
the gurus are made up by supplementary teaching, 
such as is imparted by the circle pundits, or in 
some other form. The gummohasayas are neither 
disposed nor able to conform to the rules of the . 
grant-in-aid system, so that in very few cases has 
its benefit been availed of by them. They can 
receive State aid if it be given in the shape of 
donation. If the pathsalas can be thoroughly re- 
organised and managed by local bodies, they may 
be made permanent and be fully utilised, with 
Government help, as part of a system of national 
education. 

Ques. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7.— The local boards can administer the 
funds assigned for primary education with the 
help of the Sub-Inspectors of Schools, or of some 
head pundits or gurus having supervision over the 
patlisalas. They should give all possible freedom 
to the individual schools for their development, 
generally patronising and encouraging them by 
examination and distribution of rewards, and in- 
terfering with the internal management only in 
cases of emergency. 

(^ues. 9.— Have you any suggestions to make 
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on the system in force for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do tliey exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans, 9.-— The position of the schoolmasters, as 
gurumohasayas, is not at all high in the commu- 
nity, and the influence they exercise is proportion- 
ately low. Their position may be improved, with- 
out increase of pay, if the more successful or com- 
petent amongst them are taken notice of by Gov- 
ernment, or are entrusted with the discharge of 
honorary duties. They may be made rural sub- 
post-masters, collectors, or recorders of village 
statistics, such as births, deaths, &c., and arbiters 
in deciding disputes between parties, &c. 

Que8» 73.— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans, 73.— The system of payment by results is 
not at all suitable for the promotion or education 
amongst a poor and ignorant people. The people 
must be helped and encouraged for a long time 
before they can show any good result. By this 
system they will always be left in the background, 
so they can never compete with schools more 
favourably situated. 

Ques, 74.— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

An8» id,— The number of primary schools may 
be increased by making provision for an increased 
supply of trained gurus, or gurus holding certi- 
ficates of proficiency, and by creating in the minds 
of the rural people a taste for education, which 
may be effect^ by the circulation of cheap and 
popular newspapers and books. The primary 
schools can be made more efficient by more con- 
stant supervision, and by opening up prospects 
for the successful pupils by teaching them indus- 
trial arts. 

Ques, 7^.— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with 
or without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16 » — In Calcutta and some of the. more 
advanced towns, I think it is possible to close 
some Government institutions of the higher order, 
and transfer them to the management of private 
bodies, without any injury to education, or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Government to 
protect. 

77.— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Am, 77.— No. But should the Government 
announce its policy of gradually withdrawing its 
direct connection with educational institutions, 
and encour^ing private effort to keep up its 
work, there is a likelihood of organisations being 
formed or of individual gentlemen coming forward 
for this purpose. 

7S.— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after a 


given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Am, 78.— This can be done by two means : (1) 
by helping the neighbouring institutions of the 
same class to be more permanent and efficient 
under the managememt of private agencies, and so 
the best private institutions in the neighbourhood 
of Government schools may be supplied with 
funds, if needed, for the purposes of school-build- 
ing, library, or furniture, &c.; (2) by making 
over the charge of Government institutions to 
private agencies for a limited period, and keeping 
Government supervision over them to see now 
they work. 

Qm. 78.— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys^ 
schools, (c) girls^ schools, (4) normal schools ? 

Ans, 19, — The grant-in-aid system has pro- 
moted the cause of education in this province in a 
very high degree, and has given a stimulus to 
self-exertion for the maintenance of local schools, 
which has been a source of immense good to the 
community at large. But unfortunately cases 
have occurred in which some abuses liave been 
made of it. This has been found in connection 
with institutions whose managers, having no 
sufficient funds to meet the terms of the graut-in-^ 
aid, have been obliged to make show of such 
funds for the purpose of drawing the grants. 
This practice of the managers of schools cannot 
be sufficiently condemned. But the educational 
authorities should make a better estimate of the 
circumstances of the localities when they grant 
them aid. The principle in granting aid should 
be to render greater help to those that are more in 
need of it, and to make the terms as favourable as 
possible in the case of schools in backward places. 
The grants as made in the girls' schools have been 
found inadequate. The girls generally pay no 
schooling fees, and in many cases have .to be 
supplied with books, slates, &c., by the managers. 

, These things ought to be token into consideration 
in granting aid to girls' schools. • 

Qnes. 33. — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? . 

Am, 33.— There are several private institutions 
in Calcutta supported entirely by fees, among 
which may be mentioned the Metropolitan Insti- 
tution, the City College, and the Albert College. 

Qms, 38.-18 it in your opinion possible for a 
non-Govemment institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 

e titionwith a similar Government institution? 

so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Am, 33.— It is possible, if the institution is 
managed by educated and influential men, has an 
efficient and well-paid staff of teachers, can show 
good results at the competitive examinations, and, 
above all, has sufficient funds to maintain its posi- 
tion among the best institutions of the land. 

Qm8, 34.— Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion; and if so, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Am, 34.— The situation of several rival schools 
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near eacK other in villages and smaller towns 
makes all of them suffer both in point of finance 
and of eflicient managementi as the enforcement 
of strict discipline leads the boys to leave one 
school for another. This may be remedied if the 
local municipality or Government can help to 
amalgamate such schools, or if the educational or 
University authorities can prevail on the managers 
of the school^ to agree that they will not admit 
boys of other schools unless ‘they produce certifi- 
cates of good conduct from the authorities of the 
schools they belonged to. 

Qm. Is the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information 7 

Am, The system of cramming is still in full 
force in the secondary schools, and though many 
important subjects are taught, they are taught 
imperfectly and to little profit of the boys in after- 
life. The usual routine is followed without any 
thought being given to any improvement in the 
system of teaching. The mode of teaching lan- 
guage, history, geography, &c., requires consider- 
able change. Practical mathematics, handwriting, 
and composition should be better attended to, and 
instruction should be given in special subjects, 
like drawing, popular science, book-keeping, &c. 
Special aptitude for particular subjects on the 
part of the individual students ought to be 
encouraged by holding special or honour examina- 
tions on those subjects, Classes corresponding to 
what is known as the modern or commercial side 
in European schools might be introduced with 
very great advantage for the benefit *of those 
whose means or aptitude stand in the way of their 
pursuing hereafter the University course. 

Quef, 27 , — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
tliat this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

dm, 27.— This is true to a great extent. The 
teachers, the pupils, as well as their guardians, look 
upon passing the University examination as the sole 
object of their school education, and so their phy- 
sical, moral, and practical training are sacrifice to 
secure this end. Even the intellectual faculties 
of the boys cannot be freely developed. Under 
the pesent circumstances, it is almost impossible 
to give thorough education to students. Any 
attempt to organise schools on a better plan is 
attended with serious difficulties, and requires an 
amount of courage, devotion, and earnest interest 
in the cause of true education which is not ordi- 
narily to be found amongst head masters or school 
managers. 

Qwi, 5i.— Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Am, SI.— For the mere purpose of ^sing the 
boys in the University examinations, the teachers 
require no further training; but if they are to 
understand their duties properly and really to edu- 
cate their pupils, they must We some training like 
that impai^ in normal schools. If there be some 
arrangenient for special examinations for teachers 
of different standm^, it mav serve the purpose. 
It would be an advant^e if classes could be opened 


in Calcutta, and some other important centres, 
under competent men, brought out, if necessary, 
from England, for the specud purpose of giving 
lectures on, and practical illustrations oi, tlie 
principles and art of teaching. 

Ques, 52.— What is the system of school in- 
spection pureued in your province ? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Am, 52.— The system of inspection, as it now 
obtains, is not satisfactory. It is the Sub-Inspect- 
ors who, properly speaking, do the main portion 
of the work of inspection, but they ought to bo 
better paid and their number ought to be in- 
creased ; for without this tliey can neither be expect- 
ed to command respect in all quarters, nor to manage 
their duties properly. They are under many 
masters, which proves an obstacle in the way of 
their work. In many cases the Deputy Inspectors 
now act, in practice, more as clerks in the office 
of the Inspectors, paying less attention to the 
work of inspection than used to be the case before. 
The Circle Inspectors who, according to the idea 
of the Despatch of 1854, ought to visit constant- 
ly schools of a higher order and help the teachers 
and managers of schools as to how they can l>est 
discharge their duties, do very little in this direc- 
tion, and are too much occupied with office duties 
to take much active part in the actual work of 
inspection. The office of Inspectors or Deputy 
Inspectors, as existing at present, may be to a 
great extent dispensed with, as arrangements could 
be made at much less cost to carry on the routine 
work wliich now falls on them. The Deputy In- 
spectors ought to be selected from among better 
educated men, making the work of inspection their 
sole business. Gentlemen with enlightened views, 
and with a thorough knowledge of the system of 
education in Europe and America, might bo 
appointed to such posts with increased salaries, aad 
with the prospect of promotion to the post of In- 
spectors if they prove competent, 

There should be a friendly spirit of co-operation 
between the educational authorities and the 
managers of schools. A sad want of this, and 
the treatment they receive at the hands of some 
educational authorities, have tended to create in 
the minds of many patriotic and enlightened 
gentlemen a repugnance to be connected with 
institutions under the control of Government. 
The Director and the Inspectors may more success- 
fully discharge their duties if they act in associa- 
tion with councils of education, composed of 
gentlemen with educational experience, 

Ques, 54.— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Am, 54.— There should be fixed text-books of 
English and Bengali literature for the middle-class 
scholarship examinations, for it is not the absence 
of fixed books but the mode of examination that 
can best guard against cramming. Botany and 
chemistry, as taught at present, are hardly of 
any value, I think elementary knowledge in 
physics and the laws of health may suffice for the 
present purpose. There is no need of overburden- 
ing the memories of young lads with much theore- 
tical knowledge. Some books that may help the 
moral culture of the boys should be introduced. 

Ques. 55.— In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 
I cies? 
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An$, dd.— Tbo State as far as possible should 
abstain from entering into the internal details of 
management of the educational institutions. It 
should, on the one hand, help by patronage and 
pecuniary aid private agencies to carry out the 
work of education, and, on the other, keep a control 
over them by regular supervision. Men of different 
religious persuasions should be induced and enabled 
to manage the affairs of their respective institu- 
tions. 

Que$. 57.— What effect do you think the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 57.— The time has not yet come when Gov- 
ernment can safely withdraw to a very large extent 
from the direct management of schools and 
colleges. The name of Government in many cases 
is a sufficient guarantee for the stability of the 
institutions. A spirit of self-help is just grow- 
ing among the natives of the land, and it will 
be untimely thwarted if too heavy burdens are 
laid upon it. Many institutions are likely to be 
closed, or to be injured to a great extent, if the 
Government support is withdrawn from them. 
But where there are private agencies competent 
to undertake the management of schools or col- 
leges, Government should gladly ask for and 
avail itself of their co-operation. In the metro- 
polis and some large towns, Government can be 
relieved in this way. If the experiment be gra- 
dually and cautiously tried, it is likely to exercise 
a healthy influence in promoting a spirit of self- 
help amongst the people. 

Qtm> 58.— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Am, 58.— ^ Yes; unless proper safeguards are at 
the same time taken to secure an efficient staff of 
teachers. The educational authorities will have to 
co-opemte with the private agencies for some time, 
and see that the cause of education does not suffer. 

Ques, 5,9.— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Am, 59.— There is no systematic course fol- 
lowed in reference to it, nor does any attention, 
as a rule, seem to be paid to this most important 
matter, There are, indeed, moral and devotional 
pieces in the standard books fixed for the boys ; 
which religiously-disposed teachers might employ 
as a means of the moral culture of their boys, 
but the generality of the teachers appear to be 
quite indifferent to the moral improvement of 
their pupils. They are satisfied if their boys can 
successfully pass the University examinations or 
their annual class examinations. Moral training 
should be a regular routine business in connection 
with every class of boys, and might be con- 
ducted by the following means according to the 
capacities of the classes of students to be trained ; 

(1) Moral anecdotes from the lives of emi- 
nent men or histories of different na- 
tions, 


(2) Biographies of good men and women. 

* (3) Moral stories and m^hological tales. 

(4) Lessons in natural theology. 

(5) General truths compiled from different 

scriptures. 

(6) Selection and introduction in the class 

for regular study, of books and literary • 
pieces in prose or poetry^ calculated to 
stir up moral feelings in the minds of 
the pupils and to promote the practice 
of virtue. 

(7) Illustrations of moral principles by in- 

stances that may occur in the school. 

It would he no infraction of the principle of 
non-intervention in religious matters, which the 
Government has wisely adopted, but, on the other 
hand, it would be the dischar^ of an urgent duty, 
if the Government were to introduce into its’ in- 
stitutions the teaching of those essential and fund- 
amental principles of religion which equally un- 
derlie the Hindu, the Muhammadan, and the 
Christian creeds. Eegard ought to be paid, in the 
selection of teachers,* to their moral character, as 
in their hands would lie the formation of the 
minds of their pupils. Special teachers may be 
employed, if found necessary, for the purpose of 
moral and religious instruction. 

Ques, 40 , — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans, 40.— The physical training of boys was 
for a long time neglected, but to this attention has 
of late been directed to some extent. Steps have 
been taken in some schools for promotirig physical 
training by opening gymnasia. But the arrange- 
ments should be made more general, and manly 
exercises, such as cricket and different native 
games, should be introduced. 

Ques, Wliat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans, 43.— Some years back the Educational 
Department took some active part in opening 
girls^ schools ; and the example of Pundit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar in this respect was very 
prominent when he was an Inspector of Schools. 
But now-a-days comparatively little attention 
seems to be paid by the educational authorities 
in this most important direction. The number 
of girls* schools is indeed gradually increasing, 
but it is not owing so much to any exertion of 
the Educational Department. The educated men 
and some local improvement societies are trying 
much to promote the cause of female education. 
The schools for girls are for the most part in a 
very low condition, very few being able to send 
candidates even for the lowest competitive exami- 
nations. It is desirable that some Government 
model girls* schools should be established in 
different parts of the province, and Government 
aid should be given to tne local indigenous socie- 
ties advocating the cause of female education, 
through whose agenev different grades of exami- 
nations and scholarships might be instituted for 
the benefit of the girls, on some plan resembling 
that of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sahha. The 
establishment of normal schools for training up 
lady teachers is also a great desideratum. Wifliout 
competent lady teachers there is very little hope 
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{or furtli^ improvement of the education of our 
girls. Special examinations may also be held for 
granting certificates to ladies qualified to teach 
different standards of the educational course. 
The following improvements may also be suggest- 
ed in this connection 


(1) Grant of aid to girls^ and zenana schools 
on more liberal terms. 

(ii) Appointment of circle pundits for help- 
ing the teaching of girls in the patL 
salas. 

(3) Appointment of more Inspectresses and 

Sub-Inspectresses^ or Sub-Inspectorsj 
for exercising a wider supervision over 
zenana and girls' schools^ and helping 
in the work of teaching. 

(4) To open classes for female students in 

the Medical College and Art Schools. 

(5) To encourage the establishment of 

girls' boarding schools at different 
centres. 

(6) To secure the* services of European and 

native ladies of culture to visit girls' 
and zenana schools. 

(7) To encourage the establishment of 

ladies' cheap circulating libraries. 

(8) Extension of greater patronage for the 

preparation of suitable books for females, 
and for starting and circulating jour- 
nals for them. 

Quei, 44 . — What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Am. 44 . — Teachers of girls' schools may be 
male or female, if they are properly trained and 
possessed of good moral character. The salaries 
of the teachers ought to be more handsome than in 
boys' schools. Zenana ladies, capable of teaching 
should be induced to undertake the task. Some- 
times the wives of male schoolmasters may be 
found competent for the work, and their services 
should be utilised. 

Quea. 45.— Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys' schools ; and is the distinction 
suflBciently marked ? 

jns, 4 (), — The distinction is not so well marked 
as it ought to be, and the terms proved in several 
cases very hard; and for this reason in many 
places no girls' schools could be opened or kept up 
long. Considering the extra expenses which have 
to be incurred for teaching girls, the smallness of 
the classes and the lowness or, in some cases, the 
total absence of any income from fees, the pro- 
portion of Government aid should be inade half, 
or even three-fourths when necessary. 

Quea* 47,— What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
refermd, that experience has brought to light in the 
educational system as it has been hitherto adminis- 
tered ? What suggestions have you to make for 
the remedy of sudh defects? 

47,«-.The chief defect in connection with 
the Educational Department is that there is no 
good prospect in it, and therefore men of talent 
do not feel sufficient attraction towards it. The 


want of a provision for moral and religious in- 
struction, with its deplorable results, as already 
dwelt upon, has made the present educational sys- 
tem very imperfect, so as to turn out unnumbered 
young men with pretensions for learning, but 
without any character or principles whatever ; and 
in many cases, instead of a blessing, they have 
proved a curse to society. This state of things 
must be remedied, as early as possible, by the 
introduction of special moral and religious teach- 
ing. The intellectual training of the boys is also 
not thorough. Some stimulus should be given to 
extra reading and self-study bv instituting special 
prizes and scholarships for the same. The best 
answered papers of the higher University examina- 
tions, if published, may Jo much good to the stu- 
dents in general. In the arrangements of posts 
in the Educational Department, such provision 
should be made that the lowest teachers might 
have reasonable ambition to be able bye-and-bye to 
occupy much higher positions. There ought to 
be places liks educational museums, where books, 
apparatus, and appliances might be collected for 
the cultivation of science and literature ; and con- 
ferences of those interested in the cause of educa- 
tion might be held from lime to time for the dis- 
cussion of important educational questions. 

Quea* 61 . — Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im- 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ana. 51.— Yes, the quality of high education 
will be greatly improved by the institution of 
Uniyersity professorships. The lectures should 
be on higher branches of study, supplementing 
the course of collegiate education, and open to the 
graduates and under-graduates of the University, 
as well as to advanced, student from outside. « 

Qnea. 55.— Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? What are the arra'tagements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ana* 63 . — Boys removing their names from 
one college to another have to produce transfer 
letters from the authorities of the colleges they 
formerly belonged to. In schools there is no such 

S revision. Boys, as a general rule, should pro- 
uce certificates of good character before they are 
allowed to take their admission in any new insti- 
tution. The school authorities on receiving a 
certain fee, say Re. 1, should be bound to grant 
such a certificate unless they have any serious ob- 
jection, which should be stated. 

Qnea. 55.— Can schools and colleges under native 
management compete successfully with corres- 
ponding institutions under European management ? 

Ana. 55.— The success of different Entrance 
schools in Calcutta under native management, and 
of the only college under such management which 
has up to this time sent candidates for the higher 
University examinations, as compared with the 
success 01 the various missionary institutions under 
European management, amply supports this view. 


Cross-examination qf Babu Umes Chandra Datta. 


By THE Hon. Bhudeb Mtjkebjba. 

Q. 1.— Do you in your answer to the 2nd 
question distinguish between primary and second- 
ary education ? 

Bengal. 


A. I.— Yes ; I do. 

O. 5.— How many cases have come to your 
personal knowledge of unfair practices on the part 
of managers of aided schools? 


9a 
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A. One or two only. 

Q, S.— Why are no fees paid in girls' schools, 
' if girls' schools are wanted by the people ? 

A» d.— In some girls' schools fees are paid. 

Q, 4.— How many lady candidates for admis- 
sion into the Medical College are to be found? 

A, 4.— I know of three. 

Q. 6.— And how many for the Art School? 

A, 5,-— None that I know of . 

By THE Bjjv. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. i.— In your answer % you state your 
opinion that the course of instruction in primary 
schools should be revised. Do you think that 
besides reading, writing, and summing to an in- 
definite extent, mensuration, book-keeping, history, 
mythology, politics, social and prodial law, agri- 
culture and mechanics, are all absolutely neces* 
sary for primary education ? 

A* i.^Elementary knowledge in these things 
is, I think, necessary for primary education. 

Q. You are anxious that books teaching 
useful knowledge in the shortest possible time 
should be prepared. How would the use of such 
books differ from the cramming system ? 

A, 2 . — I wish to have some books of the type 
of ** Shishubodh," formerly used in the pathsal^. 
There whould be a difference between this kind of 
teaching and cramming. 

Q. 5.— Would you kindly explain what you 
mean by the circle pundits ? (Answer 4.) 

A, 5.— In connection with the department 
there are pundits appointed to supervise three or 
four pathsalas. They teach in each in turn for 
about two or three days at a time. 

Q, 4.— In reference to your answer 7 do you 
think it desirable that no fees should be paid 
in girls' schools ? % 

A, 4.— They should be paid, and efforts should 
be made to introduce the system, but exceptions 
should be made. I understand that in 620 lower 
primary girls' schools, with 9,600 pupils, and 
Government expenditure on them of Rs. 16,000, 
the fee receipts are Rs. 1,316. 

Q. 5.— You think that in Calcutta and other 
laces some higher Government institutions might 
e closed or transferred. Would you kindly 
state what institutions you have in your mind? 
(Answer 

A, 5.— The Hindu School is one. 

Q. ft— You remark, answer 32, that Sub- 
Inspectors are under two masters. How is this, 
and how does it prove an obstacle in their work ? 

A, ft— They are under the educational and 
executive officers at the same time. I have heard 
complaints as to the work being hampered, and 
sometimes collision occurs. 

Q. 7.— Can you e^lain further what you 
mean by your allusion in answer IS to the want of 
a friendly spirit of co-operation between the edu- 
cational authorities ana the managers of schools? 
And also to the treatment received by gentlemen 
at the hands of some educational authorities? 

A, 7,— I know some cases in which insulting 
letters have been written to the managers or heads 
of aided schools by a Circle Inspector. These are 
expcetional cases no doubt. There is also some- 
times a want of confidence in the managers of 


schools, both as to money matters and points of 
administration, such as the appointment of teachers. 
In those oases no app^ was made to higher 
authorities. 

Q, 8.— Do you think that moral training , can 
be efficiently conducted as a routine business, 
so long as we teachers continue personally in- 
different to the moral improvement of their pupils? 
(Answer 39.) 

A. 8.— No ; therefore I say that in some cases 
special teachers must be appointed. 

Q. 9.— Do you think you could define the 
essential and fundamental principles of religion 
which equally underlie the Hindu, Muhammai^n, 
and Chnstian creeds? And do you think that 
your definition of these principles would be ac- 
cepted by either Hindus, Muhammadans, or 
Christians ? (Answer 39) . 

A, 9.— I think so. I mean such principles 
as the unity and worship of God, the immortality 
of the soul, the moral responsibility of man, &c. 

Q. 10.— Do you think that the employment 
of special teachers for religious instruction in 
Government schools would be generally regarded 
as consistent with the principle of religious 
neutrality? (Answer 89.) 

A» iO.— I do not think it would be objected 
to) if the course of teaching be defined, in con- 
sultation with the leading members of the differ- 
ent communities. 

Q, 17.— What particular points in the grant- 
in-aid rules have been found to bear hardly upon 
girls' schools ? (Answer 45.) 

A, 77.— The requirement that the managers 
should pay more tnan the amount of the grant- 
in-aid has in some cases given trouble. 

By Mr. Croft. 

Q, 7.— As I understand your answers 2 and 
4, you approve of the plan adopted in Bengal of 
utilising the indigenous pathsalas of the country 
for the extension of primary education; and you 
would improve them (1) by training the gurus so 
far as may be possible ; (2) by appointing inspect- 
ing pundits for groups of 10 or 12 pathsalas, who 
should also instruct the gurus in the art of teaching; 
and (3) by increasing the number of Sub-Inspectors 
on higher pay than the pundits having charge of 
larger areas. Does that express your view gene- 
rally? 

A, 7.— It does. 

Q» 9,— As regards the third point, the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal has promised to increase the 
number of Sub-Inspectors; as regards the 2nd 
point, the anpointment of chief gurus or in- 
specting pundits has already been carried out in 
many districts, and is about to be largely ex- 
tended ; and as regards the first point, it is pro- 
posed to offer rewards of Rs. 25 or of Rs. 60 
to every actual guru who may pass the upper 
primt^ or the middle vernacular scholarship 
examination, i^irther, the Government of Bengal 
has consented to trailer the administration of 
the primary grant to the control of local boards. 
Do you think that when all these changes are 
earned out, the system of primary education will 
be such as to satisfy the requirements of the com- 
munity, so far as the funds at our ^posal 
admit of? 

A. 9.— I think it will. 

Q. ft— Then, in your opinion, the primary 
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iptem has been placed on a sound basis, namely, 
the recognition and improvement of the indigenoos 
schools ; but that it needs fuller development on 
the lines indicated bv you, and larger expenditure, 
to make it successful ? 

A, fi.^That is my opinion. 

Q. 4.— You are acquainted with the lower 
primary scholarship standard, viz ,, — 

Beading print and manuscript. 

Writing, including the writing of docu- 
ments in common use. 

Arithmetic, slate and mental, 

Subhankari. 

Simple mensuration. 

Sanitary primer. 

Are you aware that the number of pupils pass- 
ing by that standard has increased from 6,W6 
in 1876 to 16,131 in 1881? 

A. I believe these figures are correct. 

Q. 5 .--D 0 not these figures show that the 
simple and useful standard above described is 
within reach of large numbers of pathsala gurus, 
and may in time be attained by all ? 

A, 5.— By a large majority it may be attained. 

Q. 6.— Do you think that the more elaborate 
standard, which you recommend in your 2nd an- 
swer, including the history and mythology of India, 
the elements of common law, and the principles 
of mechanics, could, under any practicable system 
of training, be attained by the majority of village 
teachers in 60,000 or 70,000 schools ? 

A» 6.— I think it is possible. 

Q. 7.— With regard to your 12th answer, 
expressing the opmion that the system of payment 
by results is not suited to a poor and ignorant 

B le, on the ground that schools in poor and 
ward places can never compete 'with others 
more favourably situated ; if the interests of the 
more backward schools are protected by giving 
the small stipends, would you advocate the system 
of payment oy results being applied to the gene- 
ral body of primary schools ? 

A, 7.— Yes, to the general body. 

Q. 8.— With regard to your 14th answer, as 
to the means of increasing the number of primary 
schools— there are now 62,000 primary schools in 
Bengal coming, more or less, under the primary 
system, and 4,000 indigenous pathsalas, tols, and 
muktabs, which do hot yet come under the pri- 
mary system, but which have furnished returns to 
the Education Department— up to what number do 
you think that the primary schools in Bengal 
could be increased ? 

A, 8. — It may be up to 70,000. 

Q, 9.— Do you think that, until the general 
standard of education among the best students of 
the Calcutta University is equal to that of Eng- 
lish Universities, it will be possible to close the 
tlovemment colleges without injury to the higher 
education? 

A, 9.— Not until that time. 

Q. iO.— I understand that you are in favour 
of establishing schools corresponding to the pre- 
sent class of high schools, but reading for a stsmd- 
ard differing in many respects, and chiefly in the 


direction of practical utility, from that of the 
Entrance Examination. Do you think that if grants 
on the same scale as at present were given to such 
schools, they would be opened in any considerable 
number? 

A. W.— ^It would be difficult to open such 
schools under the present system. But if encour- 
agement were otmred to pupils trained in those 
schools, viz., by instituting a kind of Civil Service 
examination for appointment to Government and 
mercantile offices and to other departments, they 
would be likely to succeed. 

Q. what grounds do you base the 

statement in your 32nd answer that Deputy In- 
spectors act more as clerks in the office of the 
Inspectors, paying less attention to the work of 
inspection than used to be the case before ? 

Ant, i7.— I have been connected with schools 
in the mofussil, and the Deputy Inspectors visited 
these schools hardly more than once a year, some- 
times not once in two years. 

Q. J9.— Was this before the issue of the 
orders of 1879, declaring that since primary 
education had now been established on a sound 
basis, the attention of Deputy Inspectors was 
again to be turned to the personal inspection of 
secondary schools as an equally important |)art of 
their duties, with the general supervision of 
primary schools through the Sub-Inspectors? 

A, This was before 1879, 

Q, 73.— With regard to your 34th answer— 
" Botany and chemistry, as taught at present, are 
hardly of any value; elementary knowledge in 
physics and the laws of health may suffice for the 
present purpose are you aware that in the new 
scbolarsmp rules that change has been carried 
out ? ' 

A, 73.— I wrote my answer before I saw 
those rules. 

Q, 74.— Wlien you advocate the establishment 
of normal schools for training up lady teachers, 
what class of pupils have you in your mind ? 

A, 14, — ^Th^y cannot be orth^ox Hindus, but 
Christians or Brahmos, and widows. 

Q, 75.— Do you know that there are now 
more than 1,000 girls' schools in Bengal ; and do 
you think that so large a number could have been 
established without the active help and support of 
the officers of the Education Department? 

A, 76.— They have indirectly helped, no doubt, 
but of direct help I know little. 

Q, 78.— Would the opening of classes for 
female students in the Medical College be regarded 
as a boon by the people at large ? 

A, 78.— It will, at least by the sensible por- 
tion of the community. 

Q, 77,— Do you not think that definite in- 
struction in the principles of morals is likely to be 
cither superfluous or ineffectual; superfluous, if 
home influences and social surroundings tend in 
the direction of upright conduct ; and ineffectual, 
if the contrary? 

77.-1 do not think it would be super- 
fluous in the one case, or ineffectual in the 
other. 


Evidence of Mrs. Whbblbe, Impectreee of OirW Schook (Bengal). 

Qnet, 7.- Please state what opportunities you education in India, and in what province your ex- 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of ^ perience has been gained ? 
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Ans, 7.*«^Since May 1876 I have been employo^ 
under Government as Inspectrese of zenana work-* 
missionary and otherwise— in the Province of 
Bengal. 

Quei, 8,— Do you think that in your province 
the system of prima^ education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ques, 5.— In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from itj and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if no, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

An$, 3 ^ 3, — No ; primary education is not, to 
my thinking, placed on a sound basis as regards 
girls' schools. And the reason, I think, is that 
there are no recognised standards for girls apart 
from that for hoys. True it is that within the 
last two or three years a set of standards has been 
issued for use in girls' schools ; but the Govern- 
ment returns are not made out in accordance with 
those standards. I mean that the standards issued, 
though quite difficult enough when the ages of 
the girls are taken into consideration, yet do not 
go beyond the lower or upper primary ; and this 
is galling to missionaries and other managers of 
schools, who aspire to having their girls in higher 
stages than the primary, and to call their schools 
cither middle or high class; hence primary 
education is slurred over, and rirls are subjected 
to a system of cramming whi^, considering that 
they are very rarely allowed to attend school after 
the age of 11 years, is very disastrous in its after- 
effects. I have known cases where a young woman 
who had won prizes and scholarships at school, 
and had read this book and that, really knew 
nothing ; so, when after a year or two, mostly 
more, a teacher is employed from one of the 
various zenana agencies, she finds it anything but 
agreeable to teach a girl who has rJad so many 
books and wants therefore to read something 
higher, and yet when put to the test really knows 
next to nothing. I think that if girls were 
classed according to their own standards— m., 
standards 1, 2, 3, lower primary; 4, upper primary ; 
and 5 and 6, middle class— it would have a good 
effect : also, if the institutions, aided by Govern- 
ment, which give scholarships, were encouraged to 
lower their standards, much good would be gained. 
For instance, the standards of the Hitakari Sabha 
yeary Padyapath, I, Bodhoday," in liter- 
ature ; eandhiy adjectives, genders and cases of 
nouns," in grammar; ''Asia" in geography; 
"the four simple rules" in arithmetic : Sndyeur, 
" Padyapath> II, and Charupath, II ; eandkiy gen- 
der, iarai, and eamae^y* "History of Bengal;" 
"Europe and Asia" in geography; "the four 
compound rules" in arithmetic; composition on 
" the Primer on Preservation of Health," by J. 
N. Mukerjee, up to 66 ^ges : 3rd year^ in liter- 
ature, " Charupath, I, Kabita Sangraha, B^rat 
Bhiksha;" in grammar, ^^eandhiy lingoy karaky 
eamasy and parakriti;** "History of Inffia, I," • 
by J. G, Chatterji ; in geography the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and particular knowledge of 
India ; in arithmetic rule-of-three, fractions, and 
the formula of Subhankar; in physical science, 


fhiloeophfy by A. K. Dutta, up to "Elee- 
trio Attrition." Besides these stradaids, there 
is a yet higher one under the heading of " Zenana 
Examination," meant for those girls who, having 
passed the age of 10 or 11 years, are not allowed 
to' attend school any longer* 

Hence those who get scholarships under the 
three courses mentioned in detail, must be under 
11 years of age. I leave it for the consideration 
of judges more competent than myself to decide 
what benefit little girls of such tender age can 
gain from such a system of cramming. Surely 
if Government aid is given to such institutions, 
Government suggestions should also be received. 
I would suggest the 3rd year's course being en- 
tirely reject^; the 1st years being made the 2nd 
year's; the 2nd year's, with a little modification, 
the 3rd year's ; and a new let ^year's course being 
made out adequately low to suit the ages of the 
girls. The prizes and scholarships given are 
much coveted, and it is natural they should be, 
because there is no other means of attracting the 
girls to and keeping them in school, Unfortu- 
nately, leading and influential members of native 
society also seem to depreciate the value of good; 
sound ]^rimary education, and to advocate the cram- 
ming in of higher subjects by evincing an im- 
tience for girls, either their own daughters or 
longing to the family, or pupils in schools under 
their management, to learn more and " pass " in 
higher subjects. 

This is a very lengthy answer for two ques- 
tions ; but I am a great advocate for a thorough 
good grounding, and I entirely disapprove of the 
cramming system, 

Quee* JO.— What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects eflScient ? 

Ans. JO.— In dealing with this Question, I 
would suggest that more stress be laid by the 
proper authorities, namely, those through whom 
grants-in-aid would be given, on the teaching of 
needlework, and that proper encouragement be 
given to those schools where such is taught, I 
do not mean little odds and ends of work, if I 
may use the term, but real and thorough, sub- 
stantial needlework, in its different branches, 
including tbe cutting-out of the different articles 
of dress worn in this countrjr ; this teaching to 
begin from the smallest child in a school, who, if 
she is old enough to learn to read the letters and 
to handle a pencil, is certainly old enough to begin 
to learn the use of a needle. 

Quee, J^.— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

J3.— The subject of fees is one on which 
I have had much fruitless talk with the man-^ 
agers and others of the different schools under my' 
inspection, and I should dearly like to see a good 
system of fees established. 1 think every school 
snould have the rule of charging fees, making an 
exception in cases where ^e pupil may be so 
per as to make it imjpossible for her to pay ; 
in that case she should, of course, be admitted free. 
I am sure the attendance would be better if fees 
were paid. The collecting of the fees might be 
left to the women-servante of the school, who are 
kept for taking the girls dail^ to and from school ; 
and then, should the fees be iq arr ars, cut it out 
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of her pay, and let her get it from the parents. 
I would have' an admission fee also; and I would 
turn away any children whose fees were two 
months in arrears, and count a re-admission as 
a first admission, unless I were satisfied as to 
the cause, on the one hand, of arrears of fees, or, 
on the other, of the temporary removal of a child. 
Were such rules made and adhered to, much good 
would result, I am certain ; but, of course, all the 
diffemnt agencies must unitc> else it will fall 
through. At present, if a girl is dissatisfied with 
one school, off she marches to another ; then [)er- 
haps she finds the teaching there rather more 
irksome, back she comes to her hrst school ; then 
she thinks of some other school, or perhaps a new 
one is started in the vicinity, and she is attracted 
with the hope of some better prizes ; so she goes, 
and enters there ; and so on. All are free, so she 
has a choice of any. I do not say every girl does 
so, but I think there is hardly a school where 
there are not some girls who do ; at any rate it is 
an invariable complaint to me, especially if I have 
to find fault with the results of an examination. 

Quei, 75.— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details or its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (^) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Ques. Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
tlian those to boys' schools ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans, 19 45. — I will take these two questions 
together, as both dwell on the subject of grants- 
iu-aid to girls' schools. I do not tliink the present 
system of grants-in-aid to different missionary 
agencies in a lump sum, without regard to quality 
or quantity of work, is best calculated to promote 
the welfare of girls' schools. I would suggest 
that special grants be given to each school sepa- 
rately, and the grants for work in zenanas be 
given in a lump; and in giving the grants to 
schools, every discouragement be shown to those 
where anything like the cramming system is used. 
I should suggest grants being made for one year, 
to be renewed or not, according to the results of 
examination and inspection, when it will have to 
be considered whether the rates and charging of 
fees have been good and satisfactory, whether the 
attendance has been good, whether the teaching 
given has been satisfactory, and so on. Thus, if 
the grants go on from year to year, the schools 
must prosper. The zenana grants also I ’would 
specify ; namely, more given to those who follow 
up girls fresh from school, than to those who open 
houses at haphazard, and where the pupil may be 
beginning the first book at the age of 30 ! 

Ques, 21, — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do .not pay enough for such education ? 
Wbat is the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade- 
quate? 

Ans, 57.— The fees charged in zenanas are most- 
ly Re. 1 per head per mensem, in return for which 
a Native Christian teacher goes once or twice a 
week, and the mem sahiba goes once. Thus, 2 or 
3 lessons a week are given: Bengali to any 
extent, ditto needlework, and, may be, English; 

sometimes the fee may be Rs. 2, sometimes morej 

• 
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but this is the exception. Tliere are one or two 
cases where even Rs. 4 to 10 are charged, but the 
Re, 1 is mostly the rule. Even though the pupil 
may be very wealthy, I have known of the regu- 
lation Re. 1 being charged in houses where it has 
seemed evident that the inmates must be rolling 
in wealth. In schools, with a few exceptions, 
which include the four in Bhowanijwre, the fee 
when charged is from one to four annas a licad. 
When I remark on the meagre fees, I am told — 
“Even this we find it difficult to collect; the 
Baboos make such a fuss about paying; what 
should we do if we wanted more ? " 

Ques, 29, — What system prevails in your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered ns 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29, — There is no system of scholarships for 
girls at present existing, beyond that of such insti- 
tutions as the Hitakari Sabha. I think if Gov- 
ernment were to give something in scholarships or 
prizes, it would have a beneficial effect. 

Ques, 55.-18 municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. SQ.^-^Yos; municipal support is given in 
some cases, and scholarships also are awarded ; 
but this does not touch sehools in the town of 
Calcutta. Whether it is likely to be permanent or 
not I do not know. 

Ques, 39, — Docs definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this 
subject ? ' 

Ques. 45.— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ans, 39 Sf 40. — I think there is much room 
for consideration of these two questions in the 
girls' schools. One thing I should very much like 
to see insisted upon is the personal cleanliness of 
the girls. I think it is degrading alike to teacher 
and pupil for the child to come with dirty hands 
and face, untidy hair, and dirty clothes. Instead 
of seeing the little things decked out on special 
occasions in gorgeous saris and jewels, &c., I 
would much sooner have them clean and neat every 
day. And, considering that the little Bengali 
girl does not wear the same sari at home as she 
does at school, there is less excuse for her to come 
dirty. She has one sari which she wears to school ; 
she goes home, takes it off, and puts it away quite 
by itself, and pule on her home one, so that that 
sari will keep clean double the time ; and it costs 
nothing to wash the face and hands clean, and comb 
the hair tidy every day ; but these things they 
will not learn at home, they must be taught at 
school ; and the influence will surely be felt at 
home, even now and in after-life, when the little 
things are wives and mothers and have homes 
of their own. I'hen, I would suggest attention to 
the playground. A teacher might with much 
profit institute games such as are played by Eng- 
lish children, and a very wholesome influence can 
be exercised on children in the playground— you 
see them as they are, you get an insight into their 
characters by watching them at play, you can 
learn many a useful lesson to give them in school; 
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and native children arc aoick to learn and are very 
fond of games. I once had a lot of little Hindu- 
stani girls to look after, and their delight at skip- 
ping, blind-man Vbufi, hunt the ring, &c.; was 
good to see ; and I found that, physically and 
morally, the playground was a great help to me in 
dealing with my little charge. 

Ques, 41 , — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Afis, 41, — Yes; there are schools got up by 
private enterprise, ultimately aided by Govern- 
ment ; but the cramming system is a mighty evil 
even here. 

Ques, 42. — What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instmetion imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest? 

A ns. 42, — This has already been answered in 
dealing with questions 2 and 3, as regards the 
character of instruction given. The establishment 
of schools has been chlelly by missionary agencies. 
The Bethune School in Calcutta is, of course, an 
exception. 

Ques. 43 . — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans, 43. — Mixed schools might be opened with 
advantage; the boys hot to be older than 10 years 
of age ; the spirit of emulation would be greater ; 
hence the girls would take a greater interest in 
their lessons : but such schools would have to be 
opened and conducted very carefully. Of course, 
in such case the grant would have to be larger, as 
being for boys and girls. 

Ques. -What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. <^4.— By opening a proper training institu- 
tion for young women, either Christian or Brahmo, 
or, it such were allowed, Hindus also; or, by help- 
ing the existing training institutions, such as the 
Church of England Normal School, Free Church 
Orphanage and Normal School, and others, with a 
substantial grant-in-aid, in return for which the 
young women under training should yearly pass a 
Government written examination. The questions 
might be printed from year to year and sent under 
seal to the Inspectress, who would assemble them 
together at a certain centre * before-named and 
notified to them, and bo on guard Over them while 
the questions are being answered, and would 
then . seal and return them to the department. 
Each year the successful students to have certifi- 
cates, which shall define how they have passed, 
and so on ; and, besides this, the candidates who 
expect to pass out at any time to be subjected to a 
further trial, by giving a lesson on a given subject 
in any one of the schools existing. This, I think, 
will be a step in the right direction, and must be 
beneficial to the cause of female education. 

Ques. 46 , — In the promotion of female education, 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies ; and how far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46,’^At present those ladies who take an 
active interest in the cause of female education are 
mostly those who are engaged in missionary work 
themstdves. I think the interest might be more 
widespread if ladies, not connected with mission 
work in any way, would form a sort of committee 
for visiting (with or without the Inspectress, 
though at first it would be better with) the vari- 
ous schools in and about Calcutta, and noting the 


cleanliness, order, and discipline of the school ; and 
also in examining the needlework. Ladies could 
also help by giving prizes for special things. 

Ques. 47.— What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? Wliat suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. — I do not know whether the remarks 
I am about to make are relevant to this question, 
but at the same time I think they are as regards 
female education. I think one defect is that In- 
spectors and Inspectresses seem to work independ- 
ently of one another. Deputy and Sub-Inspectors 
go about and make notes, and collect information 
and make out statistics, which perhaps do not 
tally with notes made by the Inspectress from 
personal experience, and which are given to 
the Inspector and by him recorded in the yearly 
report. This to my mind is, and must be, a de- 
fect. Either an Inspectress is needed, or she is 
not ; if she is needed, she can be deputy for no one, 
and therefore all that regards the schools and 
zenanas under her should go through her hands, 
and not come to her second-nand ; the Inspectress, 
if she is necessary, must have her separate estab- 
lishment, seeing that she has not a small area of 
work, but her work extends pretty well over the 
province. Of course, if she is not required, then 
her post is a farce, though as yet it has been no 
sinecure. 

Ques. 60 . — Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher 
education ? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Ans. 50, — Such is my idea, as touching the first 
part of this question. 

Ques. 61. — Is the system of pupil- teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51 . — I have tried to establish the system 
of monitresses and pupil-teachers ; but, excepting 
in two schools, in one of which it was already 
existing, where it worked very well, I have not 
met with success, the teachers and managers not 
taking up the idea. 

Ques. 55.— Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary acording to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53 . — I have already said that regard should 
be paid to the circumstances of the pupil— that is, 
of course, of her parents or guardians— in enforcing 
the foes ; but I do not think the scale of fees 
should vary, as that would cause confusion, 

Qnes, 55.— What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58 . — I do not think one teacher should 
have more than a class of 20 girls to teach at a 
time. 

Ques. 5^.— Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the* entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
should be left to the school authorities ? 
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jiHi» 69 —I think the promotion from class to 
class should be left in the hands of the teacher, but 
subject to the approval and sanction of the In- 
spector. 

Ques, ffP.— Can schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man- 
agement ? 

Jn3. 69 , — I do not think the native manage- 


ment could brin^ the same amount of experience 
and home training to bear upon the school as the 
European could; hence I think the one could 
scarcely compete with the other, though it might 
be very good in itself. 

Quef, 70.— Are the conditions on which grants- 
in«aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ant, 70,— They might be more simplified. 


Crm-examination of Mrs. Wheeler. 


By THE Hon. Bhudeb Mukbrjea. 

Q. — Do you think that maid-servants will be 
found to take service on the terms you suggest 
in your 6th answer ? 

A , — There is one school at Bhowanipore where 
the system is carried out. It is a missionary 
school. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. i. — With reference to the standards of 
the Hitakari Sabba (answers 2 and 3), do you 
think that any ordinary girl of 7 or 8 could pos- 
sibly advance in one year from nothing in the way 
of knowledge, to a full knowledge of Bodhodav, 
sandi, genders and cases, Asia, and long division r 
A, 1. — No ; I do not. 

Q. 2 . — On the other hand, do you think any 
child who could not read Bodlioday intelligently 
would be deserving of a scholarship ? 

A, Not of a scholarship, but of a prize. 

q, 5.— Do you think that the standards of 
the Hitakari Sabba ought to be regarded as a 
measure of wbat ought to be done by all children 
at such an age, or are they rather meant to pre- 
scribe what extraordinarily clever children must 
do to gain a scholarship ? 

A, 3 . — I think they ought to be regarded as 
something only meant for phenomenal children, 
not as a standard for all. 

Q. 4. — Do you think that to regard tbese 
standards as a measure for all children s progress 
leads directly to promoting the vice of cramming, 
which you so properly deprecate ? 

A, 4.— Yes. 

Q, 5. — How do you think that this tendency 
to promote cramming will be obviated by making 
the standards as low as possible ? 

A. 5.— If the standards are low enough to 
be attainable by the children, the teaching may be 
real and not mere cramming. 

Q. g. — Why are the Government returns as 
to girls^ schools not made out according to the 
standards prescribed for them ? 

A, 6 . — For the purpose of classification the 
standards are the same as for boys. The stand- 
ards for girls^ schools have not yet been brought 
fully into use. 

7, — Is the cramming of little girls favoured 
by missionary teachers, or rather forced upon 
them by parents and influential members of native 
society ? 

A. 7.— In some instances I fear it is forced 
upon them, 

Q, 8.— Do you think that the taking of fees 
should be made an absolute condition of receiving 
a grant-in-aid for girls^ schools ? 

A, 8.— Yes; it should be made a rule, but 
allowing exceptions for really poor children, and 


even for whole schools in exceptionally poor dis- 
tricts, 

Q, Would you fix the amount of fees, or 
leave that tp the managers ? 

A, ^.—1 think I would leave that to the 
managers, subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment. 

Q. 10 , — You suggest that grants for zenana 
work should be given in a lump sum, and for 
tchooh separately so much for each school. Is 
this plan already in oj)eration in any case ? 

A. 10, — Some schools have separate grants. 
But the grants for zenana work generally include 
some schools which have no separate grants. 

Q, 11, — Would this system be more satis- 
factory to the managing agencies than the plan 
of giving a lump sum for schools and zenana work 
together ? 

A, 11, — I think so. 

Q. i/?.— Is it a fact that even wealthy Babus 
do make a fuss about paying even such meagre 
fees as arc received for teaching their girls ? 

A> li?.— So I am told. 

Q. 13. — Do all the missionary agencies act 
on the same principles as to taking fees, or do you 
think it desirable that they should. ' 

A. 13. — They should. They do not. 

Q, 14 . — Which do you consider most likely 
to encourage the education of girls— scholarships 
or prizes ? 

A, Prizes. 

Q. Scholarships, I presume, are intend- 
ed to encourage further study. Is it likely at 
present tjiat any large number of girls will be 
thus induced to read on to anything like a high 
standard ? 

A. Yes ; they would be induced to read 
on, but they object to the examinations being held 
by men. There is no strong objectioni n this pro- 
vince to the inspection of girls^ schools by men, 
because the girls are so young. 

Q. 16".— Do you think that playgrounds for 
girls are necessary in mere day schools, where only 
a very short time is allowed during the day for 
refreshment ? 

A, i6’.— I think that the playground would 
prove an attraction, and would be a stimulus to 
attention. Even in day schools this would be useful. 

q, 17. — Do you think that boys up to ] 0 years 
of age ought to be admitted to girls^ schools, or 
would 8 be a better limit ? 

A. 17.— I do not think 10 is too old. Boys 
and girls here do run about till that age. 

Q, 18 . — Do you think it would improve the 
style of teaching if teachers trained in aided nor- 
mal schools were allowed to compete for Govern- 
ment certificates ; and if this were done, would a 
Government normal school for the same purpose 
be requisite ? 



A, 18, — Yes. I do not think that as yet a 
Government normal school is needed. I think 
that; even when more teachers are required, the 
aided schools may be extended to cover the need. 
Possibly Hindu or Brahmo girls might object to 
a missionary normal schdol. 

Q. -/5.— Would you give certificates to native 
teachers so trained only, or would you apply the 
system to Eurasian teachers also ? 

A, 19, — To both. ■ 

Q. 80, — Are we to understand from your 
answer 47 that there kno conneation between the 
work done by Inspectors as to girls' schools and 
that of the Inspectress ? 

A, 80, little. 

Q. Does your experience lead you to 
think that one Inspectress can do all the work 
that is required in the inspecting of girls' schools, 
even in Calcutta and its neighbourhood ? 

A. 27.— One is enough in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. 

Q. 22.— If the continuance of the grant-in- 
aid from year to year were made dependent, as 
you suggest, on the report of the Inspectress, 
would that lady have to make more frequent visits 
than she now does in some cases ? 

A, 22.-— No ; I think not, 

Q, 25.— Do you find that the ladies employed 
in zenana work and girls' schools have generally 
had a fair training in the art of teaching ? 

A, S3, — I know of none of them who have 
had a regular training,' except those who come 
from the normal school. 

Q. 84 , — Are the managing agencies generally 
content with the amount and frequency of the 
inspection their schools receive from the Inspect- 
ress ? 

A, 84, — I have had no complaint. 

JBy Mb. Cboft, 

Q, 7.— You are of opinion that in all the schools 
which read for the standards of the Uttarpara 
Hitakari Sabha, the grounding of the pupils in 
elementary subjects of instruction is neglected. 
Do you think that the same fault is observable in 
girls' schools generally, in Calcutta or elsewhere, 
so far ns your experience of them has enabled you 
to judge ? 

A, 7.— It is observable to some extent. 

Q, 2.— In your 4th answer you suggest that 
more encouragement should be. given to the subject 
of needlework. Wuold you include this among 
the standards of examination, or would you pro- 
pose any further and special rewards for it ? 

A, 2.— I think it would be better to offer 
special rewards for it, 

Q, 3,— After three years' experience of the 
standards now in force for girls' schools, can you 
propose any modifications of it which you consider 
to he advisable for girls' schools generally? 

A, 3, — I would propose the adoption of the 
followbg revised standards after the second, 



Q. Would you propose any special modi^ 
fications for orphanages, or for schools in which 
the pupils are exclusively of the lower castes ? 

A, 4 , — For orphanages I would pay special at- 
tention to needlework, bazar accounts, and cook- 
ing, I know of some Native Christian ladies, 
brought up in orphanage schools, who are entirely 
ignorant of cooking. 

Q, 5.— As far as you are aware, is there any 
common understanding or union between the dif- 
ferent agencies with regard to the location of 
schools, the rate of fees, or the interference with 
one another's work ? 

A. 5. — No ; there is not. 

Q. 5.— Do any evils result from the existing 
practice, which seem to make it desirable that the 
different agencies should work in harmony towards 
their common end ? 

A, 6.— Evils do result, rw., the attendance is 
irregular, girls go and come at will, no strictness 
of discipline or punctuality in attendance can be 
enforced. 

Q. 7.— How many schools are maintained by 
the different agencies ? What would be fair grants 
on the ordinary scale for those schools, regard being 
paid to number of pupils and standard of profi- 
ciency ? Separating the assumed amount of such 
grants from the lump grant made to the agency. 





wliat would be avera^ grant to each pupil under 
instruction in zenanas r 

7.— I will take the American Mission as an 
example. They receive a gr^t of Be. 75il a 
montn, with which they maintain about schools 
and zenanas. If we allow roughly Rs. ilO to 
each schooli or Rs. 420 for al]> there will be 
Rs. 330 a month left for 122 zenanas ; or^ taking an 
average of 2 pupils to a zenana, the grant would 
be at the rate of nearly Re. 1-8 a head monthly. 
If we allow Rs. 15 for each school the zenana 
grant would be nearly Rs. 2 a head. 

Q, 8.— What is the average time during which 
a girl remains in school ? 


i. 8.'— Prom 3 to 6 years. 

Q. 8.— When they leave school, do anv con- 
siderable proportion of them come again under in- 
struction m tne zenana? 

8.—- It has not been so as vet. Suck pupils 
are not more than one-fourth of the whole number 
of zenana pupils. 

Q. 10.— Can you state in a general way how 
long zenana pupils remain under instruction ? 

A. 10.— In a general way, they remain under 
instruction for at least a year. Prom time to time 
they leave off and begin again, or transfer them- 
selves to other agencies which offer instruction at 
a cheaper rate. 
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MEMORIALS 

EBULTINQ TO 

THE BENGAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


From CoLOKVL 1, G. Yoitng Convener, and thb Retxebbd Qboboi Smith, LL.D., Secretary, fompi 
Musions Bdinbnrgh, to the President of the Gorerumeut o£ India's Commission on Bdacation,-— dated Idth 
November 1882. * 

In May last, when the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland met in this 
city, they were made acquainted with the action of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, in having appointed a Commission to enouire into the working of the Des< 
patch of 1854 throughout the several Presidencies, whemtue General Assembly came to tlie 
following deliverance 

** The Assembiy desire farther to express their gratification that the Qovemment of India has' oonvcned a 
Commission to enquire into the working of the Education Despatch of 1884. Their hope is that the labours of 
the Commission may result in some modification of the existing rules for the carrying out of the Doepaioh 
in accordance with the original purpose, and thus remove hindrances in the way of all who are labouring for the 
best interests of the people of India, and at the same time are loyally seeking to strengthen the hands of those 
who bear rule in that Empire. The Assembly instract the Foreign Missions Committee, in their name, to bring 
the above views to the notice of the Government of India before the Commission on Edueation reassembles in 
autumn/* 

In carrying out these instructions, tbo Foreign Missions Committee have only further 
to state that there is no desire on their part to ask for any exclusive privilege in connection 
with the grants- in-aid given by Government for education. Believing that their work pro- 
duces one of the many influences which all unite not only in strengthening the hands of those 
who rule, but also in really preparing the way for better days for the people of India, who 
have been so providentially brought under the sway and fostering care of Great Britain, the 
Foreign Missions Committee desire to acknowledge with gratitude the help given in yeam 
past to their agents. But, knowing that there are inequalities and difficulties in connection 
with the grants, especially in the cases of Bombay and Madras, which, if removed, would go 
far to make the provisions of the Despatch of 1851 more fruitful of good even than it has 
been, the Committee hope that those nuy as far as possible be removed. 

The educational staff of our various colleges and institutions in Calcutta, Boml>ay, 
Madras, and Nagpore, and of our schools there, .as well as in Chinsurab, Poona, Ncdlore, and 
other stations, some of them new, is stronger tlian when the Despatch first canfe into force. 
Encouraged by the action of the Government of India in appointing this Commission, the 
Committee will spare no effort to maintain these in a state of efficiency. 

We have to request the favour of your submitting these views to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General. 


Memorial from the Memberg of the Backergunj HitaiBhini Sablia ; the Sylbet Union ; the Vikrampura Saumilaui 
Sabha ; the Faridpur Suhrid Sabha; the Puschim Dacca Hitakari Sabha, — to the Chairman of the Bengal 
• Provincial Committee of the Education Commiwjion. 

That the Associations named above have been formed in Calcutta, and have for their 
principal object the spread of female education in their resixjctive districts or sub-divi- 
sions, by means of periodical examinations, granting of scholarships and prizes to girls, 
occasional helps to existing girls^ schools, and establishment of new ones where practicable, 
and the publication of suitable books for the use of females. More than 550 girls and adult 
ladies were examined last year by these Associations. 

That your memorialists are highly grateful to the Government for its having opened 
schools and colleges for the high education of the male population of Bengal. These institu- 
tions have exerted a most beneficial influence upon the nation, and have been the ultimate 
sources of many reforms. 

8. That your memorialists have noticed with great pleasure that the attention of the 
Government has lately been drawn to the education of the masses, and th.at a separate sum, 
out of the State grant on education, has Already been set apart, to be spent solely for the 
education ot the massses, and that, in consequence of such grants, a very large number of 
schools for primary education have gradually sprung up. 

4. That the recent assurance on the pai*t of the Government of India (vide the Resolution 
published in the India Gazette in its issue of 8rd February 1882), that all the departments 
of public instruction should, if possible, move forward together and with more equal step than 
hitherto,. has greatly reassured your memorialists; and that while they are justly grateful 
for the unusual interest the present Government is showing in the education of all the male 
classes, they regret that the education of women has not hitherto received that attention and 
patronage irom the Government whioh it has a claim to, and that, of all the branches of public 
instruction, the branch of female education is the most neglected. It is the duty of the 
Government to provide that this branch may move forward, so far as may be practicable, at 
the same pace wim the other branches of public instruction. 
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6. That with a view to extend and improve the education of women, your memorialists 
pray that a certain portion of the State grant on education be set apart for this special 
pose (just as a portion is set apart for mass-education) ^ and be prevented from being applied 
to any other purpose. It will not perhaps be necessary for your memorialists to show the 
reasonableness of such a prayer, as the Government has already recognised it, by making a 
separate allotment on behalf of mass-education. 

6. That, while appreciating fully the wisdom of His Excellency the Viceroy^s remarks as 
. expressed in his recent Resolution on education, that if satisfactory process is to be made at 

all in education, ** every available private agency must be called into action to relieve and assist 
the public funds in connection with every branch of public instruction,^' and that it is to the 
extension of the grant-in-aid system, specially in connection with high and middle education, 
that Government looks to set free funds which may then be made applicable to the promotion 
of the education of the masses," your memorialists would beg leave to observe that the funds 
thus set free should not be applied to the education of the masses only, and that the education 
of women has, if not superior, at least an equal, claim to these funds. If it should be urged, 
as it has often been, that by educating a certain portion of the men of this country, the Gov- 
ernment has done its duty in respect of education, and is no longer bound to ^ucate the 
women likewise, and that the responsibility of educating the latter falls upon educated men, 
your memorialists would beg leave to observe that, supposing these (the educated men) to be 
neglecting their duty in this relation, that would be no reason why the Government should 
do the same. TKe responsibility of a Government does not in the least diminish in relation 
to one portion of its subjects on the ground that it has done its duty in relation to another 
portion. Your memorialists respectfully submit that Government should pay more attention 
to female education in Bengal than it has done hitherto. Such being the claims of women 
upon Government in respect of education, your memorialists would submit the following 
prayers : — 

7. That wherever the existing condition justifies such an establishment, colleges or high 
schools for the higher education of women should be established entirely at Government 
expense. 

8. That with a view to place medical education — which has become a crying necessity — 
within reach of women, either separate classes should be opened, or such arrangements should 
he made for their admission into the existing classes of the Medical College as would enable 
them without difficulty or inconvenience to attend the classes. 

9. That sufficient encouragement and pecuniary aid should be given by the Government 
for the establishment of lecture-rooms and libraries for the higher education of women. It 
will be found that the Court of Directors of the East India Company, in their letter dated 
4tli December 1854, signified their approval of the establishment of such lecture-rooms and 
libraries. 

10. Ttoit, in order to improve the vernacular education of girls, 20 first-class model 
vernacular schools on an average cost of Rs. 75 per month per school, and 30 second-class 
model vernacular schools on an average cost of Rs. 50 per mensem per school, should be estah- 
dished on the plan of the model schools founded with the approval of the Court of Directors 
as signified in their letters No. 12 of 1855 and No. 96 of 1850. Your memorialists believe 
that some of these schools, designed for boys, can without difficulty ho converted into girls' 
schools. In the selection of localities for the establishment of model vernacular girls' schools 
il would bo necessary to adhere to a uniform plan. Your memorialists would recorpmend that 
where the local inhabitants guaranteed to provide at least 40 girls and keep a cei-tain number 
of them at school till they were twelve years old, a first-class model school might be estab-» 
lished, and a second-class model school where they guaranteed 40 girls — keeping a certain 
number of them at school till the tenth year of their age. But it would be desirable to some 
extent not to stick to the number 40 where the girls could be induced to stay at school after 
their tenth year in one case and twelfth in the other, because the attainment of a higher 
standard would l>e a greater gain than in a wider spread of a lower standard of education. 

• 11. That the existing rules for making grants to private institutions should be so modified 
as to suit the requirements of the existing girls’ schools, and that the grants to girls' schools 
should under no circumstances be less than the amount raised from local sources. Sometimes 
it may even be necessary for the Government to bear three-fourths of the whole cost of 
maintaining such a school. It would therefore be desirable to fix the minimum rate of 
grant to a girls' school at .oi^e-half, and the maximum at three-fourths, of the whole cost 
of its maintenance. • 

12. That Rs. 6, which is the maximum grant to which a pathsala is entitled, should be 
given to every pathsala for girls, because a guru, teaching a girls' school, is not likely to get 
so much in the shape of fees from his students as his rival teacher in a boys' pathsala will. 
Without any such inducement it is not probable that any guru, competent for a pathsala for 
boys, will willingly undertake to teach a pathsala for girls. Your memorialists are humbly of 
opinion that unless and until liberal grants are made both to aided girls' schools and to path- 
salas for girls, it will be almost impossible to improve the condition of such institutions. 

13. ’I'bat, for the improvement of indigenous vernacular schools for girls, your memorial- 
ists pray that circle schools, similar to those established by the late Mr. Woodrow with the 
sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, be established, or that some of 
the existing circle schools be converted into schools for girls. The success of the circle system 
in improving the indigenous vernacular schools has been so marked as to require little to be 
sj^id in support. 
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14. That in order to help the education of adult ladies who by the custom of the country 
cannot attend public school8> it is necessary to organise secular zenana agencies*— some on the 
grant*in-aid system with the help of local bodies, and others entirely at Government expense. 
Several such local bodies are in existence, especially in East Bengal, which would be glad to 
co-operate with the Government in extension of female education. The work already accom- 
plished by the Associations which your memorialists represent will appear from the reports 
sent herewith. 

15. That, for ladies studying in the zenana, a graduated course of study should bo ap- 
pointed, and periodical examinations held for testing progress. Ladies willing to receive 
instruction imparted by zenana agencies, whether Governmental or grant-iii-aid, must be 
prepared to be visited and examined by such ladies as the Government may appoint for the 
purpose. 

16. That what is known in Scotland as the system of education by post may with groat 
advantage be introduced here for improving the education of ladies in the zenana, 

17. That with regard to the course of study to be pursued in girls^ schools, your memo- 
rialists would only observe that multiplicity of subjects should be avoided, as it is desimble 
that, within the short time a girl is allowed to stay at school, she should learn a few subjects 
well rather than many subjects imperfectly. 

18. That each local body should be allowed to select its own courses of study suited to its 
peculiar requirements, and that too much official intejfereiice in this respect should bo dis- 
couraged. What the inspecting oflScers ought to see is, that the efficiency of the institutions 

maintained and proper judgment shown in the selection of text-books. The undesirability 
of further interference than is sufficient for this purpose has been so ably shown by Ills Excel- 
lency the present Viceroy, in his Resolution dated 3ixl February 1882, that your memorialists 
beg leave to quote here the following passage from the above-named Resolution : '‘It is 
chiefly in this way that the native community will be able to observe that freedom and variety 
of education which is an essential condition in any sound and complete education system, that 
it is not, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, a healthy symptom that all the 
youths -of the country should bo cast, as it were, in the same educational mould. Rather it is 
desirable that each section of the people should be in a position to secure that description of 
education which is most consonant with its feelings an<l suited to its want-s.^' 

19. That the extension and improvement of female education will greatly depnd upon 
the supply of proj^erly qualified female teachers and of a staff of dutiful and zealous inspecting 
officersJ’. 

20. That qualified female teachers are scarce in this country, To supply this want it will 
be necessary gradually to establish female normal schools and female guru training schools, 
one at least in each Commissioners Division. Your memorialists are fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which exist in the present social circumstances of the country, in the way of obtaining 
pupils for such institutions. But at the same time they believe that the time has come when, 
if an earnest effort were made and the co-operation was sought of those who are sincerely 
interested in the cause of female education in this country, training schools could at once ho 
set up in more than one centre. They are strengthened in this belief by their |)erRonal know- 
ledge in several cases of females who would be reiidy to avail themselves of such training with 
a view to their future employment as teachers in schools in their own neiglibourhood. Another 
way to supply the want of qualified female teachers, would be to examine ladies who had been’ 
taught privately, to grant certificates of comptence to such as might be found qualified, and 
to appoint such teachers to, or to give them permission to open, girls' schools. 

21. That as far back as 1859 {vide Despatch No. 4, dated 7th April 1859) the Secretary 

of State for India remarked that, "although the special interest of the Home Authorities and 
of the several Governments in India, in the work of f<'malo education, had been j)lainly de- 
clared . . , . , it did not appear that, except in the case of the Agra and neighbouring 

districts, any active measures had been taken by the Department of Education for thti estab- 
lishment of female schools.^^ What was said in 1859 is still applicable and with equal force. 
Your memorialists are humbly of opinion that, among the several causes that have kept down 
female education in India, one is the want of sufficient zeal and energy in the subordinatcj 
inspecting officers in resj^ct to female education. The Deputy inspetors and Sub- Inspectors, 
as a class, have not, in our humble belief, much faith in female education ; and as their pro- 
motion does not depend upon the work being done well or ill in this particular connection, little 
,or no effort is made by them in this direction. 

22. That ‘proper care and attention on the part of the inspecting officers will do a great 

deal to promote female education is evident from the following facts : in 1856 Pandit 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was able to establish about 40 schools for girls, and if funds had 
been forthcoming he might have established many more. Secondly^ Thakur Kalyari Sing, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, North-Western Provinces, founded several feAale schools within 
his jurisdiction, and adopted several excellent means for increasing the number of pupils — 
means which he found answered extremely well. His work in this connection was noticf*d 
with satisfaction by the Secretary of State in 1864 {vide the Despatch of the Secretary of 
State, No. 61, dated 16th March 1864). 

23. That, to place female education on a satisfactory basis, it will be necessary to appoint 
separate Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors from among snch persons as have special know- 
lenge of, aptitude for, and interest in, the work. To avoid difficulty in making such a selec- 
tion, as well as to bring under Government inspection zenana education and such female 
pchools as are not accessible to outsiders, it might be worth while to try afresh the experiment 



tried seme years ago in the Punjab, of appointing an educated married couple jointiy as 
Deputy Inspectors. The education of women has so &r advanced in Bengal that it will not 
perhaps be (Uflfcult to find a few married couple willing to undertake the work. Further, it 
need not be husband and wife only; brother and sister, father and daughter, might with 
equal advantage be appointed. If a distinct body of Inspectors were thus created, female 
education would rapidly improve. •. . . 

That in omer to secure that freedom and variety of education which is an essential 
condition in anv sound and complete education system, and to foster such a spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-help that each section of the people should be in a position to secure that 
description of education which is most consonant to its feelings and suited to its wants, it 
will be necessary to bring the existing local bodies, and those that may be hereaftw estab- 
lished for the promotion of female education, into active sympathy and co-operation with Gov- 
ernment officials. Tliere are already existing several Associations, some of which your memo- 
rialists represent, who would be glad to co-operate with the Government in diffusing female 
education and emancipating the women of this country from their degrading yoke of 
ignorance. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


Memorial from the Inhabitants of Bhatlgnlporei to the President of the Edaoation Commission. 

We, the undersigned residents of the town of Bhaugulpore, on behalf of ourselves and the 
people of the division to which it gives its name, have very great pleasure in welcoming you on 
this occasion as President of the Education Commission. Having already seen different parts 
of India, visited all the important cities and towns, and heard a voluminous mass of eviaenoe 
bearing on the important questions entrusted to your care, it is indeed very kind of you to come 
to this place in the course of your tour in order to judge of the state of things in this division 
by personal inspection and giving personal audience to the people. We are deeply grateful to 
you for this recognition of the interests of this division, which, intervening between Behar 
Proper and Bengal Proper, partakes of the character of both, and therefore requires a separate 
consideration. 

2. We need not conceal from you that, when the Government of India resolved to appoint 
a Commission to consider the question of public instruction throughout British India, we, in 
common with many others in different parts of this large Continent, were apprehensive lest its 
deliberations should assume an air of hostility or cold indifference to the cause of higher 
education. But when we saw that a ripe scholar, a distinguished author and literary man like 
yourself, one who, possessing a lively imagination, has, in all his writings and speeches, inter- 
course and general conduct, evinced much sympathy for and great desire to seek the welfare 
of the people of this country, was appointed President of the Commission, much of our appre- 
hension was removed, and it has now been wholly dispelled by the expression of your views at 
various places visited by the Commission. We feel assured now tliat higher education is not 
likely to suffer at the hands of the Commission, whatever else it may resolve to do. 

8. You are well aware that, with very few exceptions, it is the middle classes who profit 
most by the maintenance of the State colleges and high schools ; and it is these classes who 
are devoid of the necessary means of paying highly for education. A raising of tuition fees 
in the Government colleges, high schools, and zilla schools would be prohibitive to them, and 
would amount to a denial of instruction. 

4. The system of maintaining colleges, high schools, and higher-class English schools 
supported wholly or under the grant-in-aid rules by Government at convenient centres, with 
an exemplary institution in the metropolis like the present Presidency College for imparting 
higher education, ought, under existing circumstances, to commend itself to those who have the 
welfare of the country at heart. No encouragment, however, is now held out to those graduates 
who may like to devote their time to scientific research and study. Paid Fellowships for the 
pursuit of scientific 'knowledge may well be established. 

5. The decline of Sanskrit and Arabic learning through want of encouragment in different 
parts of India cannot but be a matter of deep regret both to the Government and the people, 
and the adoption of some measures for reviving both, more especially the former, is well 
woithy of the attention of the Commission. The Sanskrit Titles examination is well calculated 
to subserve this end. Connected with this subject is the question of encouraging the Maithil 
and other pundits of this division by the extension of the grant-in-aid system with necessary 
modifications to the tols, and the extension of the Sanskrit Titles examination to them, 

6. The question of raising the status of the Bhaugulpore zilla school to that of a high 
school has, for some years past, enga^ the attention of the people of this division, and 
being convinced of tlfe necessity and utility of the measure, some of the public-spirited zemindars 
have offered liberal donations, the total amount subscril^d up to date being Ks. 49,000. Sir 
Ashley Eden, when Lieutenant-Governor, had promised that, as soon as Rs. 75,000 would be 
locally raised. Government would supplement the rest and establish a high school for this 
divison, the only division in these provinces, besides the very backward one of Chota Nagpore, 
which yet remains unprovided with an institution of thiscla^. While, on the one hand, there is 
not much present prospect of the difference between Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 49,000 being locally 
raised, on the other, the present Lieutenant-Governor, daring his late visit to the school, 
expressed that he did not feel himself free to hold out any hopes regarding the establishment oi 
a nigh school here, pending the solution of the question of education in general, and high 
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education in narticolar, by the Education Commission. The fate of a high school for this 
division thus depends on the kind sympathic consideration of the Commission. 

7. Without depreciating the v^ue of primary education^ we need not urge on a distin- 
guished man of letters like yourself, whose sympathies must necessarily be for higher education, 
that one of the best means of promoting elementary education among the people is by offering 
encouragement to higher instruction. It will be found that primary education flourishes most 
where higher education has made most progress. We regret to have to say that in this 
division higher education has not made satisfactory progress, and it is to its spread that State 
help and co-operation ought for the present to be more largely offered. 

8. It is hardly necessary to state that the amount of help that the State need give 
relatively to these two kinds of education would deiiend on local circumastance ; while it may 
be mere lavishness to devote State money to the furtherance of higher education in a district or 
town where private effort amply provide for it it would lead to the brightest results if 
Government should transfer the funds thus set free to backward districts or towns until local 
resources are developed. 

9. We believe that, in this division, where education is in need of more encouragment from 
Government, the establishment by Government of a large number of schools imparting 
secondary education and serving as feeders to the higher class schools, the maintenance of such 
schools at chief centres of population by the State, and the elevation of the Bhaugulpore zilla 
school to a high school, would, in our humble opinion, impart an impetus to higher education 
which it is badly in need of. 

10. We may here suggest, for the consideration of the Commission, whether it would not 
be an improvement on the present system of primary education to secure the co-operation of 
the well-to-do people of the neighbourhood of primary schools, and entrust them with their 
supervision and the distribution of funds. At present much is left to gurus and chief gurus, 
which it will be very desirable to leave to local people. 

11. The moral and intellectual improvement of the gentler sex is intimately a part of any 
programme of general education. Female education in some shape or other is not unknown in 
this division ; but where the education of males is in a very backwai*d state, it can be easily 
seen that very little attention would be paid to instructing the opposite sex. The zenana 
mission, home tuition, and the few scattered girls^ schools are helping the cause of female 
education to a certain extent, but it would be desirable to hold out some encouragment to those 
who learn within the four walls of the zenana, whether under zenana lady-teiichers or other- 
wise, by holding private examinations and stimulating the exertions of the students by appro- 
priate rewards. 

12 . The question of female education naturally leads to that of training up comi)etent 
female teachers, of which there is, as you are aware, a great dearth at present. It is to be 
hoped that this important matter will receive your Commission's best consideration, and that 
due provision will be made for it in any scheme that may be recommended for the education 
of females. 

13. In conclusion we tha^nk you again most sincerely for the opportunitjr you have so 
kindly granted us of personally waiting upon you and representing the principal and most 
urgent wants with regard to public instruction in this division. 

From — The Members of the National Muhammadan Association, Bhaugalpore Branch, to the President 
of the Education Committee, — dated SrdDecember 1882. 

We, the members of the “ National Muhammadan Association, Bhaugalpore Branch, do 
humbly and respectfully approach your presence to welcome you to Bhaugalpore. The social 
and moral improvement of the Muhammadan community is so intimately connected with 
the mission which has brought you hei-e, that we would be wanting in our duty to ourselves 
and to our numerous co-religionists if we were to miss this opportunity of representing to 
such an influential quarter the causes which retard the progress of education among Muliam- 
madans. 

2. It is superfluous to relate to the author of the Indian Musa! mans the deplorable 
condition of the Muhammadan community. Whih for the last 50 years all other races in 
India thrived under the fostering care of our paternal Government, which offered them the 
blessings of high English education, almost gratis, the Muhammadans under a blind prejudice 
studiously kept themselves aloof from Government schools and colleges, and the result was, as 
some years ago you justly remarked, that in Government oflSces a Muhammadan canhot expect 
to get a higher appointment than that of mender of pens and filler of ink-pots.^^ 

3. Your vivwi description of the degraded condition of the Muhammadan community has 
effected more good than hundreds of sermons could have done, and since then the Muham- 
madans have realised the real extent of the danger which threatens to consign them to the lowest 
class among the different Indian nationalities. The fatal prejudice has now very little hold 
upon the Muhammadan community, and since a few years there is an earnest craving for high 
English education in the provinces subject to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal. Although the Muhammadans bave'shaken off the prejudice, another difficulty stares them 
in the face in the shape of Muhammadan poverty. The gradual ejectment of Muham- 
madans from Government oflSoes has, during the last 50 years, materially affected their pros- 
perity. The cost of English education even in the mofussil is so great that many Munam- 
ma^n families are unable to educate their children simply on the score of expenses, and unless 
our beneficent Government extends its helping hand, we see no chance of extricating ourselves 
from this difficulty by our unaided efforts. We perfectly appreciate the principle that people 
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ought to learn eelf-reliance and to meet the expenses of their children's education, but we beg 
to submit that the country is not yet ripe for such a trust, and that especially the Muhammadans, 
as a body, have neither the education nor the means to be entrustea with such a sacred respon- 
sibility. 

4. Our benevolent Government, which is always ready to help those who are willing to 
make up for their past neglect, has given us a promise to establish a Muhammadan college at 
Calcutta, where Musulman boys can acquire high English education. The success of such a 
college, however, would, in our numble opinion, depend to a great extent upon the popularity 
among Muhammadans of the mofussil schools, which are calculated to serve as feeders to the 
proposed college ; and as the cost of education in the mofussil prevents many Muhammadan 
students from availing themselves of it, we would beg leave to suggest that, in order to keep up 
a continual supply of Muhammadan boys to the contemplated Calcutta college, a portion of the 
fees of Muhammadan students in the mofussil be met either from the education fund or from 
the proceeds of Muhammadan charitable endowments, 

5. As regards primary education among Muhammadans in Behar, we beg to represent that 
as long as high-flown and Sanskritised books in Hindi are taught in the primary schools, the 
Muliammadan students would be conspicuous by their absence. 

6. With respect to female education, this, our out-of-the-way station, can boast of the 
first Muhammadan girls* school, which bids fair to be a success. It has been brought about in 
a very simple way by converting the old Mianjees' girls* muktab into a girls* school, where 
secular education is imparted in the vernacular along with unsophisticated religious teaching. 

7. We entertain great confidence, from your longhand intimate acquaintance with Muham- 
madan habits and customs, that your influence in the Education Commission would l>o exerted 
for their good, and that we would soon be able to hail a comprehensive measure for the educa- 
tion of the Muhammadans commensurate with their means both in the mofussil as well as the 
metropolis. 

8. In conclusion, we thank you for condescending to receive this humble deputation, and 
we heartily wish you a long life and prosperity. 


Memorial from the Members of the Maimensing Sanmilani Sabha, to the Chairman of the Bengal Provincial 
Committee of the Education Commission,— dated Calcutta, the 13th October 1882. 

That the Maimensing Sanmilani Sabha is an association founded in Calcutta by the in- 
habitants of that district residing in this city, working in correspondence with its branches in 
Dacca, and in different parts of Maimensing, to promote the moral, intellectual, and physical 
education of the people of that district, and particularly to diffuse education among girls and 
zenana ladies there. 

2. That, with a view to accomplish their object as regards female education, your memo- 
rialists have an organisation by means of which they endeavour to reach the villages in the 
interior of the district, and they have taken steps, by promising to distribute prizes by way of 
encouragement to deserving candidates, and what is far more important under the present 
circumstances of the country, by bringing to bear the personal influence of their relations upon 
the zenana ladies, to ensure a large number of candidates reading their curriculum and prepar- 
ing for their examination. 

3. That your memorialists have read the joint memorial of the Backergunj Hitaisini 
Sabha, the Sylhet Union, the Vikrampura Sanmilani Sabha, the Farid pur Suhrid Sabha, and 
the Puschim Dacca Hitakari Sabha, presented to you, and beg fully to endorse the suggestions 
contained therein. 

4. That, in addition to the suggestions contained in the memorial referred to above, your 
memorialists would humbly beg to offer the following suggestions for your consideration, 

5. That, while j^ratefully recognising the kind efforts of the Government of Bengal for 
giving mechanical training to our young men by establishing the Sibpur Engineering College, 
your memorialists believe that the system on which education is imparted to the masses of tliis 
country is defective in this particular, that it does not ensure any particular professional or 
technical training being imparted to them. 

6. That, in order to supply that desideratum, teachers sufficiently qualified for the purpose 
are necessary. 

7. T?hat the establishment of a college of agriculture in Calcutta and in other suitable 
centres after the manner of the Saidapett Agricultural College, Madras, for the purpose of 
training teasers of agriculture for schools established for the masses, and at the same time for 
giving agricultural training to those who might wish for it, would greatly remove that want. 

8. That your memorialists believe that intellectual education not supplemented by physical 
and moral education is incomplete, 

(A) In connection with physical education, your memorialists beg to submit 

(1) Tliat gymnasia might be attached to Government and aided schools and substantial 

prizes distribute to deserving students, the value of such prizes being increased 
should the candidates distinguishing themselves in physical examinations have 
distinguishe themselves in intellectual examinations as well. 

(2) That native gymnastics might be introduce in those places where the students 

attending them should have a liking for them. 

(3) That general competition from time to time amongst selecte students from different 

institutions might be held with great advantage. It is a matter of regret that 
the steps taken by Sir Richard Temple in this direction have not been kept up. 
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(B) In connection with moral education, your memorialists beg to observe that, though 
it should form an essential part of education, sudicient attention is not given by the Gov- 
ernment to this most important subject. Your memorialists humbly feg to suggest the 
following means which, they think, could with advantage be adopted by the Government for 
imparting moral education to the students of the schools without violating its policy of religious 
neutrality 

(1) That higher educational authorities should pay particular attention ’to the moral 

character of teachers, and that in no case should the head master of any school be 
one whose character does not command the respect of the students. 

(2) That moral training should form a special subject of the education of both boys and 

girls, and special books should be prescribed for this purpose. Books teaching 
the importance of truth, honesty, prudence and dutifulness, with arguments and 
illustrations drawn from the character and lives of eminent men, ihight with 
great propriety be placed in the liands of the students, 

(8) That the principles of natural religion might, with great advantage, be taught in all 
the Government schools and colleges. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Memorial from persons interested in the improvement of the Bethune School, to the Chairman of the Bengal 
Provincial Committee of the Education Commission. 

That your memorialists take a deep interest in the cause of female education in general, 
and in the improvement of the Bethune School in particular, where the children and wards of 
several of them are studying. 

That the Bethune School is the only Government institution in Bengal which provides 
for the higher education of girls and adult ladies. . The school has at the same time a boarding 
department under the charge of an English mistress for the accommodation of resident 
pupils. 

One of the points to which the attention of the Education Commission is particularly 
directed, is how far the existing educational institutions under the direct management of 
Government can be handed over to private agencies without in any way impairing their 
efficiency. 

Such a transfer from Government to private management under proper precautions is not 
only quite feasible, but highly desirable in the case of the Bethune School. 

The principle underlying the enquiry would seem to bo that greater efficiency is likely to 
be secured if the management of an institution is entrusted to thesis who are most intei*ebted 
in its success, and that the proper function of Government is to aid and control educational 
work in its various department’s, rather tlian to be directly connected with it. 

Apart from the general soundness of the above principle, the present state of female 
education in India renders its application to an institution like the Bethune School specially 
desirable. The success of an attempt to impart sound education of a somewhat superior type 
to Indian females, demands all the devoted zeal and self-sacrificing exertion that a deep and 
lively interest in the cause of female education can alone inspire and call forth. And such zeal 
cannot be enlisted on behalf of tlie institution unless its management be entrusted to volunteer 
agency composed mainly of persons noted for their interest in female education, who would 
follow its working with watchful care, and would at the same time possess the special know- 
ledge necessary to adai)t it from time to time to the need of those studying in it. 

Moral teaching, which is an essential element in a system of sound education, can bo l)etter 
carried on by such private agency than in direct connection with Government. The necessity 
tor such training, which is recognised in the case of boys, cannot but be even more fully admit- 
ted in the case of girls. 

Similarly, instruction in several special subjects, such as domestic economy, drawing, &c., 
which do not generally form a part of the course of study in Government schools, can be 
provided for as found expedient from time to time. 

Such private agency can further largely secure, in the modes of living adopted in the 
boarding department, a conformity with national usages* and .with habits of simple economy, 
the absence of which is now often commented upon, and forms a difficulty in the way of many 
parents anxious to give a good education to their children. 

Inspection and periodical examination by Government officers will, your memorialists arc 
respectfully of opinion, provide ample safeguards against neglect or mismanagement of the 
institution by such private agency. The moral instruction to be imparted in the school should 
be of a quite unsectarian character, so as to make it acceptable to all classes. 

Should it be deemed inexpedient to transfer the whole institution to private management, 
it is respectfully suggested that the experiment might, at least, be tried in regard to the board- 
ing department of it, or that liberal help miglit be rendered by Government to any private 
agency opening a Harding-house outside the school for the residence of girls who might 
attend the school as day scholars. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

From the Hon. Bhoodeb Mooebb/bi, C.I.E., to the Hon. W. W. Huntkb, LL.D., O.I.E., President 
of the Education Com mission, —dated Calcutta, the 30th March 1882. 

The evidence of Mr, G. A. Grierson, Joint Magistrate of Patna, on the subject of the 
language to be used in the school-books of Behar, being already before the Commission and 
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now in course of being printed^ 1 have the honour to inform ;^n, in the first plaoOi that the 
controversy in respect of the language of school-books in JBehar h^ now been going on for 
three years, — ^in fact ever since earnest efforts have been made to organise the indigenous schools 
of the province with a view to bring the benefits of education to the great mass of the people^ 
One side of this controversy is represented by Mr. Grierson, and the other side by Babu 
Radhika Prosunno Mookerjea, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bhaugalpore Division. When 
the views of dne side are already before the Commission, it may help the Commission to arrive 
at correct conclusions on the controverted points if the views and arguments of the other side 
be also laid before the Commission. I lay special stress on this, as I have quite recently been 
favoured with a paper on the subject bv the venerable Mr. John Christian, of Monghyr, who 
is justly deemed the highest living authority on Hindi, as he is the best of the living poets in 
that language. I would propose that permission be granted to the Provincial Com^ttee of 
Bengal to take Mr. John Christianas evidence if they wish it, and I beg to submit to the 
Commission Babu Radhika Prosunno Mookerjea^s two pamphlets and Mr. John Christianas 
letter addressed to myself. 


I. — Letter from Mr. J. Christian, dated Monghyr^ 21st March 1682, 

I have attentively perused the notes on the Hindi and Behari controversy by Radhika 
Prosunno Mookerjea which you kindly sent me some time back, and I have also looki^ over the 
two articles on the same subject in the Calcutta Review by Mr, Grierson. The discussion, I 
am of opinion, would very soon be settled if the opposite parties would meet each other half 
way, for I find very little difference in their respective opinions. 

I shall, as you have asked me, briefly state my views on the subject. 

As to the character to be adopted, four dharacters are advocated 

(1) The Debnagri, 

(2) „ Eotuan. 

(3) „ Persian, and 

(4) „ Kaithi. 

1. Tlie is the venerated character (as its name signifies) of the Hindus, and I 

cannot but add that it is the most . perfect alphabet that the human mind has elaborated, as 
regards the simpleness of its enunciation, its philosophical classification, and its fixity in the 
sounds of its vowels ; yet, owing to the elaborateness of the formations of its letters, it cannot 
be written so fast as the l^ithi : hence its unsuitability for being adopted for the work of the 
law courts. 

The Debnagri stands in the same relation to Kaithi as the printed Roman does to the 
handwriting. 

2. The Roman, — This is entirely a foreign character ; it would not be appreciated by the 
people, and for any oriental language we would have to coin conventional letters to convey 
foreign sounds ; and this would make it cumbersome, and its acquisition by the people difficult. 
On these accounts I would not advocate its adoption. 

3. The Persian, — The Persian alphabet is poor and unsatisfactory for the needed work. 
It would labour under the same disadvantages as the Roman as to the coining of new letters, 
and there is, besides, a dubiousness inherent in it. Many — I should say most — of its letters 
are in groups, in which one letter is distinguished from its converse not by its form, but by the 
location of its dots; and different words can be formed by the same letters in a syllable, by 
altering only the position of the dots and by the insertion of one or more of the diacritical 
marks. For instance, the word tir, a triliteral word, can be made to do duty for 17 or 18 
totally different words with different significations, by merely altering the disposition of the 
<lot8 and of the diacritical marks. This will appear evident to every one familiar with the 
Persian writings. 

4. The Kaithi, — ^This is the character of the mass of the people, in which they transact 
their ordinary business, and use it also in the writing of their sacred books. It is simple in 
its formation, and I would on every account recommend its adoption, only that Government 
should have a standard of the character to be used in all the Behar law courta. But some 
persons object to the Kaithi because it cannot be (as they suppose) written so expeditiously as 
the Persian. This objection will soon be obviated by time, — use will educate the hand. 
Some others object to it because it will occupy more space than the Persian,— can this objection 
weigh against the other eligible qualities ? Again, some object to it because different localities 
have different styles of the Kaithi character, much like what we have different styles of the 
Roman character in the different national divisions in Europe ; yet this is no bar to these 
different styles being read without diflSculty by the European nations. Tlie presses, whether 
typographic or lithographic, will soon remove this difficulty and familiarise the adopted style 
of character to the people. I am of opinion that the nearer the Kaithi comes to the Debnagri 
(its parent), the more universal will be its acceptance. And I must add here that, whatever 
else His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor may have done for the good of the people (and he 
has done not a little), this introduction of the Kaithi is the greatest boon he will leave the 
])oople of these districts. 

II. — I shall now say a few words as regards the language to be adopted in the law courts. 
The desired reformation would be but half accomplished if the character only were changed, 
without the language (now used) also being suitably changed. 
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The language at present used is the Urdtk (Hindustani), i. e., the Hindi mixed up more 
or less with Persian^ Arabic^ and also some few forensic English words, according to the fancy 
or scholarship of the writer. 

This language is understood but by comparatively a small proportion of the people of 
Behar, these being the court amlahs, vakils, mukhtears, and other court hangers-on, and also 
by the higher classes of Muhammadans and Hindus, On the other hand, it is very little under- 
stood by the man of the people. But the Hindi is understood all over these districts. By 
Hindi I do not mean the Thetk or gantoari Hindi that is spoken by the lower classes, and in 
difFerent dialects in the different divisions and sub-divisions of a district. The Hindi that I 
advocate is the Hindi spoken by the respectable portion of the people. But from this Hindi 
high-sounding Persian and Arabic phraseology should be expurgated, and simpler words 
introduced. This will be a work of time. No hasty innovations should be undertaKen. Gra- 
dually words will be found for substitution in the place of the bombastic words to be discarded. 

Neither should high Sanskrit compound words (as some advocate) be unadvisedly intro- 
duced. Time will modify the language. Some persons object to the literary Hindi, i.#., Hindi 
of a higher order, by saying that it will not be understood by the mass of the people ; it will 
certainly be more understood than the present court Urdu. Now, the high or literary Hindi 
of Tusli, Soor, Behari, and of a host of other writers of repute, is generally understCK)d and 
highly appreciated by the Hindus. If a style between the Tketk or ganwari and the classical 
Hindi be adopted, the mass will hnd no difficulty in understanding it. Had I time I would 
have given a few examples. We should try and elevate the language of the people and not 
depress it. ^ 

What a jargon we should have had if, instead of the chaste and elevated language of our 
English law courts, we had chosen the different uncouth dialects of the people of the different 
counties of England 1 

Before I close, I would say that Government should invite persons capable of undertaking 
the work, to compile a vocabulary of the forensic nomenclature generally used in the courts, 
explained in simple Hindi. This would be a great help to the people. And a converse one 
should also be prepared for the English-speaking officials. 


II.--A FEW NOTES ON HINDI. 

By Babtj Radiiika Prosunno Mookhkejba. 

The orders of the Government of Bengal, dated the 13th April 1880, directing the sub- 
stitution of the Kaithi or Nagri for the Persian character in the courts and offices of Behar, 
have rendered possible valuable reforms, which cannot fail to give an improved tone to the 
various branches of the administration. The subject, in the language of Mr. Secretary 
Reynolds, has been under discussion for the last seven years, but the orders issued by Gov- 
ernment appear to have been practically ignored. The orders of Ihe 2nd April 1874 and 
9th July 1875, which reiterated previous orders for the use of Hindi and the Nagri character 
in the courts and offices of the Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Chota Nagpore Divisions, directed that 
ail processes, notifications, and proclamations should be made in Hindi ; the official records 
should be kept in Hindi ; that petitions should be received at the option of the presenters in 
the Hindi or Urdu character; and that a knowledge of the Hindi character should be insisted 
on in the case of police and ministerial officers.^' These orders had practically proved a dead 
letter,— ‘petitions having been invariably written in the Persian character; police orders, 
dearies, reports and registers, as well as collectorate and fouzdari registers, having been 
generally written in Persian, and even Hindi printed forms of notices, &c., having been filled 
up in Persian instead of in Kaithi. 

Sir Ashley Eden, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, finding that no real advance 
had been made in giving effect to the wishes of Government in the matter, came to the con- 
clusion that the changes enjoined by Government would never be thoroughly introduced until 
Nagri (or Kaithi) was made the character for exclusive use in official documents in Behar. 
His Honour accordingly directed that this character should be exclusively used from the Ist 
January 1881, and that the issue from the courts or the reception by tne courts of any docu- 
ment in the Persian character, except as exhibits, should be absolutely forbidden. Police 
officers and amlahs were also warned that if they could not read and write the Nagri character 
by the Ist January 1881, they would be replaced by those who could do so. 

No unprejudiced observer can fail to approve the action taken by Government, based as 
it is on the met that, while Persian is known to only a few, Nagri or Kaithi is the character 
known to the great bulk of the people, whether Hmdus or Muhammadans, and is that in which 
thw transact their ordinary business. There have gathered, however, in and about the courts 
in Behar, a body of ministerial officers, pleaders, mukhtears and touters, who liavo hitherto 
monopolised all power by their knowledge of a character which is foreign to the generality 
of suitors ; and this powerful interest has hitherto opposed successfully a much-needed reform 
in the administration of the country. They have, since the issue of the recent orders, not 
only memorialised the local Government against the proposed change, but their alleged 
grievance has been taken up by a member of one of the political parties in England so as to be 
made the subject of an interpellation in the House of Lords. 

Earl Northbrook, in replying to Lord Stanley of Alderley on behalf of Her Majesty^s 
Government, uttered but the bare truth when he iirformed the House that the change had been 
Bengal 101 
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made in the interests of the natives of Behar, who understood the Nf^ better than the 
Persian character ; and no true friend of Behar can hesitate to feel thankful to His Lordship 
for what he said. 

The question which originally was that of cliaracter has^ in its later stages^ come to have 
two aspects : (1) that in reference to the character to be us^, (2) that in reference to the 
language. It is my purpose to discuss the question from both these points of view. 

The question of the character for use in the courts in Behar has been discussed by scholars 
of different schools and degrees of authority^ in accordance with their preconceived notions. 
Some of the recommendations made by them embrace the whole of India and apply to Behar 
only as an Indian province, while others are of a more or less local application, the result 
being that no less than four characters are presented for acceptance by Government. One 
school insists upon the adoption of the Roman character in preference to all others existing in 
the country, as it can bo made to represent approximately all ordinary sounds of native dialects 
by slight alterations in the j^wers of letters. A very able exponent of the views of this class 
is Mr. J. P. Browne, C.S., Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs. The next school, as represented by 
the court amlah, pleaders, mukhtears, touters, and umedars for future employment, urge that 
Persian has long been in possession and should not be ousted. There are, thirdly, native 
scholars in Bengal and Behar who believe that the Dev a Nagri, which is one of the oldest 
characters used in the country, is very widely patronised by scholars throughout India, is 
known to the scholars of the West, and is in common use in the Mahratta country, has the 
best claim to be used in the courts of Behar. Last, though not the least influential, is the 
class engaged in the work of administration, who, from actual knowledge of the people and 
their ways, contend that the current Kaithi character, with slight improvements, would best 
serve as the vehicle of communication between the rulers and the ruled. 

The advocates of each of the four characters mentioned above are* not wanting in argu- 
ments in support of their position. The Roman character, indeed, is so well known now 
throughout the civilised world, is so neat and can be printed so beautifully, as to commend 
itself to all men of culture, It has, however, no resemblance whatever to any of the Indian 
characters ; and, however ingeniously it is made to do duty for any of them, it is both redun- 
dant and defective, and does not fully represent the indigenous sounds of the native tongue. 
Moreover, the population of India is so vast, and the masters of our national schools are so 
totally ignorant of it, that, for all practical purposes, the proposal to adopt it cannot be carried 
out without great violence to the feelings of the people. The Santals, who have no written 
characters oi their own, have had books prepared in their dialect presented to them in the 
Roman character ; but as yet the experiment has not gone beyond its first stage of doubt and 
hesitation, and one eminent body of educationists has published and disseminated Santali 
books in the Bengali character with apparently better success. 

Coming now to the claims advanced in behalf of the Persian character, we have to consider 
what are its advantages and disadvantages. All who have had to do anything with the 
subject, know that the character is defective ; and its defectiveness is made painfully manifest 
when words of a foreign language are dictated to be written. The writer, if ignorant of the 
language he is made to transliterate from into Persian, can hardly read out correctly what he 
has written. The same thing happens, of course, to a less extent when an Indian dialect is 
reproduced in the Persian character ; and the ease with which for^ries are committed by 
putting in vowel points and additional letters here and there in a Persian document, renders its 
use in the courts a matter of grave concern. It is not easy to learn, is unknown to the gredt 
body of the people, and is maintained in use in Behar by its few scholars and a number of 
interested persons, to whom a knowledge of it is a source of great power over the people. It 
carries its own condemnation on its face. It does not resemble any of the indigenous characters 
of the country, and every native of India, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, who has to acquire 
it,^ has to undergo a painful ordeal. It has too long been usurping a place in the courts and 
offices to the detriment of the real interests of the people, and the sooner it makes room for 
the character in ordinary use and retiree into its legitimate sphere — the scholar's closet— the 
better for the future of the province. Among the causes which have retarded the progress of 
Behar in Western culture, the acquisition of Persian by the upper classes, in addition to their 
own vernacular, was not the least powerful. The advocates of Persian, however, would still 
stick to it on the ground that it can be written very quickly, evidently forgetting that the 
same plea, advanced in Bengal in its behalf 40 years ago, was found practically invalid, as the 
current Ben^li character easily superseded it, and was found to answer all common purposes 
better than its predecessors. 

The Leva Nagri is put forward as the character which can replace Persian without many 
of the objections urged against Persian. It resembles Kaithi to some extent, and is, if not 
the father, at least an elder brother of the characters used in Northern India. It is that of 
the sacred language of the Hindus, the Sanskrit; and all Hindus, who care anything for 
their ancient literature, Sanskrit or Hindi, are prepared to learn it without much pressure. The 
character has hitherto been used in the schools of Behar, the North-Western Provinces and Oude 
and is that in which the poems of Sura Das and Tulsi Das are printed. It haa been ^opted 
in most niissionary publications, and the Hindi and Maharatti newspapers are printed in it. 
The objections to its general adoption by Government ar^ certainly feebler than those to the 
use of Persian, but they are strong enough to turn the scale in favour of Kaithi. In the first 
place, it is not used in the daily business of life, and is not so widely diffused as Kaithi, Next, 
Muhammadans generally dislike it as the sacred character of the Hindus. Thirdly, it cannot be 
written so quickly as Kaithi, being more elaborately formed. Fourthly, it takes more space 
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between lines in printing, having double, treble, and even quadruple consonants in its com- 
pound letters. It is true that its alphabet is almost perfect, but it has letters representing 
sounds not current in ordinary Hindi speech and is so far redundant. 

Lastly, the claims of Kaithi to acceptance have never been fairly considered, as it liad no 
opp<n*tunity, like its rivals, of appearing l^fore scholars backed by the authority of a classical 
language or literature. It is found fault with, in spite of its general use amon^ the people, 
on the following grounds : (1) It is not uniform throughout the country, the wnting of one 
district being hardly intelligible in another district. (2) It cannot ^present all the sounds 
of the classical Sanskrit or Persian, or even English, well enough. (3) It is clumsy and 
cannot be read quickly enough. By way of meeting these objections, it is urged that the 
differences in the written Kaithi are not really so formidable as they are believed to be ; that 
this character, if used in printing books, would be found a good substitute for the D^va Nagri^ 
and that in the course of a few years its use would become general. It is next pointed out 
that the Kaithi represents well enough the actual pronunciation of Sanskrit and Persian 
words as current among the people, and that beyond this point it is hardly necessary for it to 
go ) thirdly, it is contended that by adopting the Kaithi for printing nurposes, a better sort 
of writing would come into use, and that the necessity of writing legibly would gradually be 
enforced by the heads of offices and courts. 

There is a class of native purists who see no objection to the adoption of Kaithi as the 
current character of official proceedings, but want to improve it by the addition of compound 
consonants on the model of the Deva Nagri, and also to borrow from the latter all the nice 
distinctions of the two N^s, the three S^s, and the long, short, and middle E's and Ps, To 
such friends I can only say that mere imitation of classical languages is not calculated to 
serve the purposes of current dialects; and that, to introduce into Kaithi changes foreign to 
its genus, would bo to fetter it with the trammels of Persian and Sanskrit, which have hitherto 
done much to check the growth of the popular tongue. The best plan would be no adopt 
the current Kaithi alphabet with its so-called imprfections, rather than to give it a learned air 
by the importation of sounds not pronounced by the people. 

I have no doubt that if Government be moved to cast a fount of Kaithi types, and if 
the BjeAar Gatette and books for schools as well as processes of courts and police offices be 
printed in good Kaithi, the character which is already familiar to the people will acquire a 
fixity, and more and more approach a common standard. In Bengal, l^fore the introauction 
of printing, the character used to vary to some extent in different districts ; but the process 
of assimilation, which commenced with printing, is now complete, and the Bengali character 
itself has improved in its appearance since the issue from the press of the first Bengali books. 
There is no reason to suppose that the circumstances of Behar are so peculiar as to warrant 
us in expecting different results from the operation of the same causes. 

The people of Behar have now a splendid opportunity of so using their alphal)et as to 
preserve it from the intrusion of foreign sounds. Bengal has never had such an opportunity, 
and the consequence is that her language is overburdened with a variety of learned sounds 
from the Sanskrit, the use of which is hardly possible in common talk or even in familiar 
correspondence. The language itself has gradually lost its simplicity, and in certain standard 
publications assumed a Sanskrit garb. Whether further progress in the same direction is 
likely to take place, cannot now be predicted ; but Behar need not follow in the wake of Bengal 
in this matter, however beneficially she may receive lessons from her more learned sister in 
respect of educational progress. 

To come now to the question of language to be used in the courts. 

The recent discussions on the subject have thrown much light on the question of language. 
The Government of Bengal has ordered a change of the cliaracter to be used, leaving the 
language question to settle itself in accordance with the future requirements of the people. 
The consequence is that the advocates of Pereian assume that they will be at liberty to write 
in Kaithi as much high-flown Persian or Arabic as they like without being called to account. 
There are, again, those who would use in cutchery Hindi, difficult words of Sanskrit origin, 
without paying ^ny attention to the existing state of the language. There are others who insist 
that one of the local dialects should be patronised by Government to the exclusion of the others. 

It is hardly necessary to adduce arguments to prove that any large importation of learned 
Persian or Arabic words into cutchery Hindi is not desirable either on linguistic or on adminis- 
trative grounds. The court language should be divested, as far as possible, of foreign techni- 
calities, so as to be intelligible to a man of ordinary education. To those that would borrow 

a from Sanskrit with the view of strengthening the court language, I have only to say 
ey run great risk of so complicating their language as to render it unfit for the purposes 
of daily life, as the spirit of Hindi is opposed to the introduction of words not easily pro- 
nounced by the people. I must also tell them that words of Persian and Arabic on^n, which 
have taken root in Hindi, cannot and ought not to be forcibly driven out to make room for 
difficult words derived from Sanskrit. 

I now proceed to a detailed examination of the position taken up by those who would 
elevate one of the local dialects of Behar to the dignity of the oflScial language. They plead 
ostensibly for the people^s tongne, a tongue which is understood by people in the streets. Mr. 
Grierson of the Bengal Civil Service, in an article in the Calcutta Review for July last, has 
given expression to the views of this class. Sir George Campbell, while Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, created* no little stir by proclaiming officially his aetermination to make the lan- 
guage of the streets the language of literature, and since his time his theory has found both 
among officials and non-officials some supporters. 
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An analysis of the Calcutta Review article above referred to^ shows that the writer at- 
tempts to establish oeitain propositions^ which; for convenience of reference; I have marked 
with Roman numerals. 

I. That Hindi; in the sense in which it is generally understood; is not the language in 
which 90 per cent, of the people hold their intercourse with one another; and that therefore 
not this so-called Hindi; but something else; should be used in the cutcheries and schools which 
people can understand. 

II. That book-Hindi was manufactured by tie order of Government when the Premayar 
was composed 60 or 70 years agO; and that it is an artificial language not understood by the 
))Cople; though it is used as a lingua franca between two Hindus who have no common 
language; and though Hindus have adopted it in certain prayers and solemn invocations, 

III. That it is this book-Hindi; slightly ameliorated bv the introduction of some of the 
commoner foreign words current in Urdu; which it is the present policy of Government to 
encourage in Behar; it being; under Government auspices; the language of the courts and 
also of primary schools. 

IV. That Hindi is not a vernacular language at all; but that it is a language made to 
order of Government 60 or 70 years ago, and that it should not on any account the official 
language of either the cutchery or schom-house ; that a substitute for it can be provided; and 
that such substitute should be adopted by Government for the purposes of its business ; that 
it would be danprous on this point to trust too implicitly the dictum of the Education De- 
partment, which teaches in its lower schools book-Hindi at first and afterwards a foreign 
language — the Braj Bhasha of Tulsi Das— a tongue as different from any of the languages 
of Behar as Italian is from French. 

V. That Hindi grammar is a conglomerate grammar of the market language, containing 
forms and idioms of Ouzrati, Braja Bhasha, Baiswari, Magadhi, &c.; while it is a foreign langu- 

g e to all of them, and understood by no one without the aid of a special teacher ; and tmit 
indi contains words which a Muhammadan cannot understand. 

VI. That preference should be given to one of the eastern ^roup of Hindi dialects (con- 
sisting of the Baiswari of Oude, Ganwari of Benai’es, Maithih of T4rhoot, Magadhi of South 
Behar, or Bhojpuri of West Behar), say the Maithili, constituting it the official language to 
the exclusion of all others. 

VII. That Bengali, according to a high linguistic authority, has four shades or strata of 
talk, and that the evil would be intensitied with regard to the languages of Hindustan by the 
imposition of a foreign language in addition to the many strata of language already existing in 
the country. 

Tlie writer, whose principal propositions I have cited above, criticises (1) the court Hindi, 
(2) the Hindi of school-books. He does not deal with that portion of Hindi literature 
which owes its existence to the labours of Clmstian missionaries, nor that typified by the 
language of Hindi newspapers and periodicals, which find a more or less ready circulation 
among the educated classes of Behar. Perhaps he regards this large body of Hindi literature as 
the product of the same linguistic movement which generated school-books and court Hindi, 
and as such calling for no separate mention ; or he has simply ignored its existence, because it 
IS not within the scope of his paper, which discusses merely the action of the executive Govern- 
ment in the matter. 

Returning now to the examination of the propositions themselves, I am not quite sure 
whether I understand fully the import of proposition No. I. Do the educated 10 per cent, of 
the population speak a language organically different from that of the remaining 90 per cent., 
and is it proposed to adopt the latter as the standard literary language ? In other words, is 
street talk to be stamped with authority as the official language ? Is the stock of words 
familiar to the peasant and the day-labourer to form the vocabulary of the man of learning, 
and is literature to confine itself to the few words current among the mass of the people ? Are 
the poems of Bidyapati, Tulsi Das, and Sura Das to be discarded, and in their place to be 
substituted 'the trashy street songs ? What is the course followed in the best-educated countries 
of Europe in reference to this question of people^s tongue ? Are not the uneducated masses in 
Germany, France, and England placed at school to learn the literary language ? Or, is the 
literary language in those countries degraded to the level of the vulgar j?atais to suit the com- 
prehension of the masses ? 

So far as my information goes, the literary style in every civilised country, although 
originally based on one or more dialects, has never been identified with any of them. Accord- 
ing to Professor Max Muller, the literary idioms of Greece and Rome and India, of Italy, 
France and Spain, must be considered as artificial forms of speech.^^ The classical Latin,^^ 
adds the same distinguished scholar, is one out of many dialects spoken by the Aryan in- 
habitants of Italy. It was the dialect of I^tium, in Latium the dialect of Rome, at Rome the 
dialect of the Patricians .... It was the language of a restricted class, of a political 
party, of a literary set.^^ I have the best authority for stating that a similar process has taken 
place in reference to the literary languages of Germany and England. If, therefore, 10 per 
cent, of the people talk Hindi, and these the best educated section of the community, there is 
no reason to fear that the use of Hindi in the courts in preference to any local dialect would be 
felt as a more grievous hardship than was the parallel case of Latin in the metropolis of the 
Roman empire in the age of Cicero. 

Turning now to proposition II, I am unable to realise the statement that Hindi did not 
exist before the compilation of the Premagar. So far as we are able to trace the matter 
historically, we see that the languages of Northern India,— Bengali, Urya, Braja Bhasha, &c*, 
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wliicti were gradually developed out of the different Prakrit dialects and Sanskrit in the course 
of several centuries, could boast of no prose literature before the British Government or the 
Christian missionaries directed their attention to the compilation of prose works in these 
languj^es. It was a missionary who from the Serampore Press issued the first prose Bengali 
periodical ; it was at the request of the authorities of the Fort William College that Bengali 
prose books, such as Purmh PuriksAa and Life of Maharajah Krishna Chandra Ray^ of Nud- 
dea, were compiled by learned pandits. Was Bengali non-existent before tho compilation of 
these text-books for the use of Government officers? The fact is both Bengali and Hindi had 
rich mines of poetic literature existing for centuries, but there was no demand for prose writings, 
nor was there occasion for any except in the shape of business letters or legal documents. In 
the case of Bengali as well as Hindi, the first attempts at prose-writing were to order of Gov- 
ernment ; and the subsequent marvellous progi'ess of Bengali has justified the original inter- 
vention of Government in its favour. That Hindi has not advanced at as quick a rate as 
Bengali, is due, among other causes, to the fact that while Bengali was emancipated from the 
trammels of Persian more than 40 years ago, by being recognis^ as tho language of the courts, 
Hindi is still kept out of courts in spite of the repeat^ efforts of Government to give it recog- 
nition. 

That literary Hindi differs from that of common speech is no wonder, when what lias been 
stated above in reference to literary Latin is borne in mind. I have the best authority for 
saying that the same is the case with German and English, Italian and other languages. It is 
admitted that Hindi is used as a lingua franca between Hindus who have no common language, 
and that Hindus have adopted it in certain prayers and solemn invocations. It is also the 
language of missionary tracts and of the newspapers. I know at least one author from Tirhoi^t, 
who is publishing a Hindi (not a Maithili) book, not patronised either by Government or the 
Education Department. These facts are worth more than any amount of theory, and show the 
direction which the literary language must take so as grad\ially to absorb and unify more and 
more the vulgar dialects. 

Again, tho Hindus of Behar have a sort of venemtion for the language and institutions of 
the country round Benares and Lucknow, and they have a strong desire to assimilate their 
speech and habits to those of the land of the origin of their i*eligion and mythology. Benares, 
again, as the centre of Hindu devotion, learning and law, commands an influence over the sur- 
rounding districts, nothing anologous to which is seen elsewhere. It is to Benares that the 
Hindu looks forward when living, and it is there that he wishes to die. Even Mithila, which 
had a school of learning of its own, is dominated by Benares. What wonder, then, if Benares 
idioms should be affected by the more educated classes of Behar, and the Benares Hindi, with 
slight Urdu admixtures, be relished as the best form of speech ? That the Hindi of tho Prem- 
sagar is written mainly in the Benares dialect, and that the text-books for schools closely follow 
the Benares standard, are facts which admit of little dispute. The improved means of com- 
munication now subsisting between different districts, and the unifying influences of education 
and of a common Government, tend to bring about assimilation of tho forms of speech in 
neighbouring tracts of country, from which Behar must benefit to a large extent. 

Proposition III will hardly occupy us long, if the examination of the two foregoing 
propositions has placed the question in a clearer light. What Hiildi does Government wish to 
patronise in its courts and schools ? It must be that which educated Beharis liave accepted as 
the language of mutual intercourse and of literature. Such language in respect of Behar is 
virtually one closely resembling the Benares dialect, and the proceeding of the courts, if con- 
ducted in it, will be well enough understood by the common man who has passed through a 
primary school. Of course, it is not pretended that the perfectly illiterate boor would under- 
stand legal phraseology or the precise language in which the judgments of the courts are 
ordinarily couched. 

I have never shared the opinions of those who believe that the use of terms of Persian or 
Arabic origin in a vernacular of India deserves to be reprobated, simply because these terms 
did not form an integral portion of any Indian tongue in pre-Muhammadan times. On the 
contrary, I accept as a fact the great modifying influence exercised by the speech and writings 
of Muhammadan administrators of various degrees, in the course of several centuries, over the 
dialects of the country. That influence certainly has not beSn felt to the same extent as that 
of Norman-French over Anglo-Saxon ; but it has nevertheless left its impress on the Hindu- 
stani, which can by no means be ignored. What has been adopted by the j^ople into their 
ordinary speech cannot forcibly be cast out ; all that we have to watch against is the introduc- 
tion of outlandish terms by Persian scholars on the one hand, and the degradation of the 
court language into some district dialect, at the instance of zealous Government officers of a 
philanthropic turn of mind, on the other hand. 

To understand clearly the bearings of this question, we must direct our attention to 
what took place in Germany about three centuries ago. The linguistic struggles of that great 
Teutonic race were even of a more complex character than those now going on in our midst, 
but the ^neral features of the two movements were so similar as to strike even a casual ob- 
server. I give below some extracts from Professor Whitney's work on language describing 
what happened in Germany 

“ The writings of Luther, multiplied and armed with a hundredfold force bj the new art of printing, 
penetrated to all parts of the land and to nearly all ranks and classes of the p^ple, awakening everywhere a 
vivid enthusiasm. The language he used was not the local dialect of a district, but one wbi^ had already a 
better cla«m than any other to the character of a general German language \ it was the court and official s^ch 
of the principal kingdoms of Central and Southern Germany made up of Swabian, Austrian, and other dialectic 
elements. To a language so accredited, the internal impulse of the religious excitement and the political revo- 
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lutions acoompanying it» and the external inflnenoe of the preM which bronght ite literature and eipeoially 
Luther’s translation of the Bible into every reading family, were enough to give a common currenoy, a general 
value. It was set before the whole nation as the most cultivated form of German speech ; it was acknowledged 
and accepted as the dialect of highest rank, the only fitting organ of communication among the educated and 
refined. From that time to the present its infiuence hud power have gone on increasing, It is the vehicle of 
literature and instruction everywhere. Whatever may be the speech of the lower classes in any section, the 
educated, those who make up go^ society, speak the literary German ; their children are trained in it ; nothing 
else is written. The popular dialects are still as numerous as ever, because education is not pervading and 
thorough enough to extirpate them ; and their existence may be prolonged for an indefinite period ; but the liter- 
ary language exercises a powerfully repressing and assimilating effect upon them all ; it has lessened their rank 
and lowered their cbaracwr, by withdrawing from them in great measure the countenance aud aid of the culti- 
vated ; it has leavened them with all its mateiial and its usages ; and it may finally succeed in crowding them 
altogether out of use.” 

What the official German is in Germany that is Hindi in Northern India ; and the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, in accepting it as the language of official proceedings, has acted precisely 
in the same manner as those great Germans whose forethought render^ high literary culture 
possible in a subseouent generation. 

Proposition I V makes a good many assumptions which it is hardly necessary to examine 
in detail. That Hindi is not a language made to order of Government only 60 or 70 years 
ago has, I presume, already been made sufficiently clear in a foregoing paragraph. No one 
denies that it is the language of polite talk and has been crystallised in popular songs and 
hymns and in the literature called into existence since the advent of the ilritish into the 
country. Why should this literary language be abandoned for the sake of one of the dialects 
which can boast of no literature whatever; for even Bidyapati, the great poet of Mithila, 
evidently affected the Braj Bhasha more than the Maithili dialect. The kind of reasoning, 
which would replace the literary language of Behar by one of the local dialects, if applied to 
the languages of Europe, would appear in its true character. Professors Whitney and Max 
Muller, whom I have quoted above, make in their works on language a clear distinction be- 
tween the literary style and vulgar speech. Surely the language of the Fortnightly Review is 
not the dialect in which Englishmen even of the higher classes speak at home, and the speech of 
the great mass of the people is still more remote from it. Professor Max Muller says, in refer- 
ence to this point, Even we, in this literary age, ... da not speak at home as we 

speak in public Before there is a national language there have always been 

hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, villages, clans and families, and though the progress of 
civilisation and centralisation tends to reduce their number and soften their features, it has 
not yet annihilated them, even in our own time.^^ Is the highly polished English of literature, 
the pulpit, the lecture-room, the houses of parliament or the law courts, to be abandoned in 
favour of one of the dialects of En^ish ? In Italy, according to Max Muller, there are at least 
20 dialects reduced to writing, in France 14, and modern Greece about 70. It may be urged 
in reply that literary English is based on the dialect spoken in the East Midland counties 
of England, to which I rejoin that the literary Hindi of Behar is based on Benares Hindi and 
closely resembles it, and that therefore it occupies a position analogous to that of literary 
English in England or that of literary or official German in Germany, and should not be 
rejected because it does not fully coincide with any of the dialects spoken by the common people. 

In reference to the strictuies on the action of the Education Department in the matter 
of Hindi school-books, I sliall not make any remarks, as I am an educational officer in Behar 
myself. But enough, I presume, has been shown elsewhere, in the course of this paper, to 
justify the course adopted by the Education Department in Behar, 

Coming now to the examination of proposition V, I am prepared to accept the statement 
that Hindi grammar is a conglomerate grammar containing forms and idioms of many of the 
dialects of Northern India, but I am not at all sure that it is foreign to all of them. The 
chief argument in support of this last contention lies in the fact that it has to be taught to 
boys at school, and that it contains many words which a Muhammadan cannot understand. 

That German grammar is is a conglomerate grammar of Swabian, Austrian, and other 
dialects has been stated above on Professor Whitney^s authority ; and the fact that it is the 
vehicle of literature and of instruction has been also made abundantly clear. That English 
also has to be learnt at school is not less true. According to Professor Whitney, the English 
which an English boy learns at home is of that peculiar form or local variety which is talked 
by his instructors and models, “ It is, indeed, possible,^' continues the Professor, that one 
may have been surrounded from birth by those, and those only, whose speech is wholly con- 
formed to perfect standards But such cases cannot be otherwise than rare. 

. . , . Not many of us can escape acquiring in our youth some tinge of local dialect, 

of slang characteristic of grade or occupation, of personal peculiarities even, belonging to our 
initiators into the mysteries of speech. These may be mere inelegancies of pronunciation, 
appearing in individu^ words or in the general tone of utterance, — or they maybe ungramma- 
tical modes of expression or uncouth turns and forms of construction, ... or colloquial- 
isms and vulgarisms, which ought to hide their heads in good English society, or words of 
only dialectic currency, which the general language does not recognise. Any or all of these 
or of their like wo innocently learn along with the rest of our speech, not knowing how to 

distinguish the evil from the good Yet with us the influences which tends to 

repress and eradicate local peculiarities and individual errors are numerous and powerful. 
One of the most effective among them is school instruction. .... Social intercourse 

is a cultivating agency hardly less important and more enduring in its action 

Reading — which is but another form of such intercourse, consultation of authorities, self- 
impelled study in various forms — ^help the work.^^ 
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The objection from the Muhammadan point of view to the general use of Hindi has not 
much force. Thkt our educated Muhammadan fellow-countrymen in ^har are fond of learned 
words of foreign origin can freely be admitted ; but the ignorant masses of their co-religionists, 
no doubt from the necessities of their position, use almost the same forms of sneech as their 
Hindu neighbours. When all sections of the community come to recognise the necessity of 
learning Hindi, the differences in the modes of sp^h which now exist will gradually dimin- 
ish, as they have beg^n to do in Bengal, and will in time altogether disappear. 

The cuscussion of proposition VI h^ been partially anticipated alre^y. I fully endorse 
the view that a form of language resembling one of the eastern group of Hindi dialects should 
be preferred for use in Behar, instead of the Punjabi, the Maharatti, or one of the Rajputana 
dialects. That the hterary Hindi current in Behar resembles the Benares dialect is maintained 
by scholars of eminence. Benares is not far from Behar, and the great influence exercised 
by its speech on the dialects of Behar can hardly be questioned. There is nothing in the Gov- 
ernment orders to prevent the development of one of the Behar dialects into a regular lan- 
guage, in the same manner as the dialect adopted by Chaucer gradually dominated the others 
in use in his time. It was,^^ says Dr. Morris, Chaucer^s influence that caused the English 
Midland speech to supersede the other dialects and to assume the position of the standard 
literary English ; from which has come, in a direct line, with but few flexional changes, the 
language spoken and written by educated Englishmen in all parts of the British empire,^' 
That Tulsi Das exercised in reference to Hindi a similar conserving and assimilating influ- 
ence over a large tract of Northern India admits of little doubt ; and should Behar hereafter 
be so fortunate as to have a poet of towering genius and undoubted power, it is within the 
range of possibility that he would help in moulding the future vernacular of the province. 
So long, however, as this great event does not take place, the sphere of literary Hindi, in its 
most approved form, would gradually be extended through the instrumentality of the law 
courts and the schools so as to modiry greatly, if not to absorb gradually, the local dialects, 

Proposition VII has no direct bearing on the question under discussion, but it is a state- 
ment of a truth which is as applicable to Bengali and Hindi as to any other cultivated or 
literary language. That there exist several strata of talk, in reference to English, can he 
proved to demonstration. We have first the language of solemn literature ; next, the speech 
of educated classes at home ; thirdly, the talk of the artizan and the farm labourer ; and 
fourthly, the dialectic varieties of different localities in England. Is it seriously maintained 
that worlc-people en^ged in different pursuits talk a mutually intelligible dialect, and that 
their patois is intelligible to the scholarly gentleman ? Do even educated people talk at home 
in the style of the Fortnightly or the Saturday Review ? Is the speech of the common soldier 
the same as that of the colonel of his regiment? Are the dialects ^f English of the present 
day not any evidence of the different strata of talk prevailing in England ? 

The English language,^^ says the editor of a comprehensive English dictionary, is not 
spoken with uniformity by all who use it. Nearly every county in Britain has its local 
dialect, its peculiar words and forms, which are used by the common people of the lower 
classes. This diversity is of long standing ; in some points, doubtless, it goes back even to 
Anglo-Saxon times.^^ 

I would not perplex the reader by citing passages to show that the languages of Wales, 
the Isle of Man, and parts of Scotland and Ireland are entirely different from English — are in 
fact not more like English than Bengali ; and that French is much nearer to English than any 
of them. The character of Cornish, a dialect now extinct, was also equally different from 
English. It is not my purpose to urge here that book-English is different rrom the dialects 
of Celtic origin just adverted to, which arc still struggling for existence in the United King- 
dom ; but that English itself, as spoken by Englishmen, assumes multifarious shapes in differ- 
ent counties, not to speak of slang terms and words of strictly local origin, which are not at 
all understood by educated Englishmen without special preparation. 

I have before me specimens of dialects talked in Somersetshire, Devonshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wilts, Isle of Wight, Kent, Cumberland, Westmoreland, South Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derby and Nottingham, Sheffield, Durliam and Lincolnshire, more 
or less differing from each other and from standard English. I would beg the readers leave 
to place before him five or six of these specimens in support of my position. 


SOMEESETSIIIEE. 

Mr. Guy war a ^ennolman 
O’Huntefull, well knawn. 

As a grazier, a birch one, 
Wi Ions 0* hiz awn, 

A oten went ta Lnnnun 
Hiz cattle ver ta zill ; 

All the hossei that a rawd 
Kiver minded badge or hill. 


Wilts. 

Every body kneowe owld Bamzo, as wears hie yead o one zide. One night a wae coming whoame from 
market, and veil off s hoe into the road, a wae zo drank. Some chape coming by picked un up, and zeeing his 
yead wae al o' one zide, they thought *twas out o' iint, and began to pull’t into 'te place agen, when the owld 
bwoy roar'd out. Barn zo, I telT'e", zo a wae alias called owld Barnzo a'terwarde. 
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CUMBSALAKD. 

0 durit we Imsci nobbet gang 
And sweetheart them we lejke, 
l*d nm to thee, my Jwohnny, lad, 

Nor stop at dog or deyke. 

Bat custom’s sec a silly thing— 

Tbur men mun hae their way, 

And monie a bonny lassie sit, 

And wish frae day to day. 

South Laxcashieb. 

1. Tbeaws no poshance. Meary : boh howd te tang on theawet hear in o snift; for theaw man knno ot 
tifl sone constable war os preeawd ot id tean poor Turn prisner, or if theaw'd tean o hare on had hur eh the 
appern meet neaw. 

Stafpoedshieb. 

A. — Hoo is, Hoo uses that mon sheamful ; hoo rags him every neet o her loif . 

B. — Hoo does. Give known her come into the public and call him al the names hoo could lay her tongue 
tew afore all the company. Hoo oughts to stay till hoo's got him i the boat, and then hoo mit say wha hoo'd 
a moind. But hoo take aitor her feyther. 

Dbeby and Nottingham. 

Becoz, mestir, 'tis zo cood, I Conner work wee the tachin at aw. 1 're brockn it ten times 1 ’m shur to do, 
It freezes zo hard. Why Hester hung out a smock frock to dry, an in three minits it wor frozen as stiff at 
a poker, and 1 oonnor afford to keep a good fire ; I wish I cud, I’d soon mend yore shoon a n uthers tow. 

I give below some specimens of literary Hindi and their renderings in some of the Behar 
dialects to show that the parallel between English and its dialectic varieties, and Hindi and its 
dialects, holds good. 

Litbeaey Hindi. 

t, fiiiiWT % I 

^ TO w ^ it I 

8 t ^ I 

1 wapr wrt i 

< ^ Kmi fpiT ir % i 

« ft <5^5? *rfH ^ nrJf % ’HPi Tti I 
4 it 5«( tw ii it ft wt fit tfn: til it i 

wtfH TWT it ww $ fTW wTf i f w frr Jwi w fttf fifiw fnpr tot 

i fipiTT 3H writ tt TOnit^ 5) tni fpn I front fmrirotffTOeirfntri 

^ ’ Bhaugulpoee Dialect. 

^ iroiVlii 
f roro fw intit ^itt i 
fti fi tftw I 
8 TOiT WTO ft wirltw TO I 
1 ronff itfT ww i i frownt i wro itt ’Siwr tra i 
i rorff wiwro nrt wrwft wro wfitf \ 

'9 TOWiT rowT i wn^ rortt i itn i 
« t TOm twTO rowri ^ wro itw^w i 

S* " 

t it f wrr^TO itt Wiiii wit tro: Tft i 

r,o TOT WT8IT i TOTW wifti wnw WTTO wTt wjTTO TOT i ttw ^iwniti ti 
fiTOTf it WT* itt^ wniwT it tiTTOit TO ^ ittfL tTOi ftror tot i 

BtiT frtw writ ii froibr i 

Patna. Dialect. 

\ i fifror % i 

f WTWiit TOT itwit itflt I 
^ iWiTW5TO,^lTW5TO.iTl 
8 ^ TO WTO wnt rot I 
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1 ^ ti?: ^ finwi[ ir ^ wr I 

< ^ W JJTO IW i WTO Of T^ I . 

« jncwrif tt#*nrtif I 

« 3! 'w?4t ^ if wi 

\o jffmr tTsrt i ^ncnr m usi <qTi, t irtu i iw 

^ \ ■*” % i $tirt 3t«f»T Ji HOT frt<T 

I 

Maituili Dialect. 

\ i ftRil «f« ( nff ) I 

^ TWO «ft?ni 1TSTTT I 

f. ^rf ( ^\) Pem *5%?f ) I 

8 «ft ?IH ( ’fWfT or Tr^t% ) 8m 8R ( ST^ir, Fern 8Rf?r ) >f«j | 

. 8. TEi^ 8W ( 8»8ft, 8rt^ ) B>5T B V «8wtf ^ 8r>2 8m mi ft i 

< fW ( ftfft, BfNifH ) 11188188! 8111 8% ( 8^8. Fein 8%f8 ) | 

a 81^81 won W Mf8 IHBiY W* ifl?! 11881 | 

>J 

« 8|> 811881 WlOi WC.8T W 8TJ8 8518^8 I 

d i bY ( nfT ) W8 ( W88 Pern W8f8 ) 1|8 «f ^818 f8ii8i 8ff i ( ^8 Fem 
tf8 ) 8T I 

\o irf« 8181 i* ( 8 81 ) -818 f 8881 818 88 «nf< WC^fw 8 ( wY ) 818 

88T8 i 8ii ^lim i f8«l bY 8881 ^88 %«T 8i8lf TW 8>*B8T 8118 Tf888i TjftC 5r ,8>80 
( ) 1188f8 ft WOT W18 8pf8l-8 XXTK \ 

I presume that a critical comparison of the above specimens hf provincial dialects with 
literary English and literary Hindi will satisfy the reader that the claims of literary Hindi 
to acceptance cannot be invalidated by any amount of well-intentioned zeal on behalf of any 
of the local dialects of Bchar. That these dialects vary from one another and from that of 
literature in some points, can be freely admitted ; but their organic differences are sligllt, and 
have a tendency to grow less and less with the improvement of internal communications and 
the rapidly assimilating influences of school instruction and other agencies perpetually at work. 
Those that remember the great gulf that separated the forms of speech current in East and 
West Bengal only a quarter of a century ago, and mark the processes by which that gulf has 
now nearly been bridged, can hardly entertain a doubt that, with the extension of education 
and other civilising agencies, the dialects spoken in the different parts of Behar would, in the 
course of a few years, lose many of their peculiarities, and more and more approach a common 
standard. There is every reason to hope that that standard will be the literary Hindi, which 
has been recognised by the educated classes as the language of polite talk and of literature. 

To predict the future of the language of Behar, we have only to recall what happened in 
Bengal about three centuries ago. The great Vaishnab reformer, who was born and bred at 
Navadipa, originated the religious movement, the influence of which was felt not only in his 
own province but far and wide in different parts of India. The language, in which the master 
preached the tniths of a religion of faith and love, was based on the cultivated dialect of 
Nuddea ; and this dialect, since improved upon by various writers, is now the language of 
literature in Bengal. It is not easy to see why Benares Hindi, as cultivated by scholars and 
writers, should not occupy the same position in Behar as tlrat occupied by Nuddea Bengali 
in Bengal. 

The growth of a Hindi newspaper press is an event of such linguistic importance that I 
cannot pass it over in silence, in calculating the forces at work to bring about an assimilation 
of dialects throughout a large tract of the country. The circulation of newspapers among the 
people cannot as yet be considerable ; but with the spread of education it has a tendency to in- 
crease, and I have no doubt that it will pave the way to the establishment of a common language. 

It is a significant fact that public writers already see the necessity of presenting their 
thoughts to both Hindus and Muhammadans in a language as nearly alike as possible. In the 
diglot newspapers published by them in Hindi and Urdu, although two characters are used, 
•the difference of language is reduced to a minimum, and consists mainly in occasional turns 
of sentences and in grammatical construction. Authors of certain standard books have also 
published them both in Deva Nagri and Urdu, so as to give rise to the notion that the differ- 
ence of character constituted no real difference of language. The movement is certainly in 
the right direction, and shows that it is possible to have a common language for both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, 
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1 cannot bring this paper to a conclusion without exhorting all seotiohs o{ the educated 
community of Behar to merg^ their minor differences, and to exert their best to improve 
their common literary language so as to secure its elevation to the rank of one of the prin- 
cipal Indian languages. The greatest native of India bom unAr British rule, a man whose 
high intelligence, whose mastery of many languages, and whose intimate knowledge of all 
that related to India, and its people, invest his utterances with deserved authority, found it 
necessary in his evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1831, to 
advocate the substitution of the vernacular dialects for Persian in the courts. Amouff the 
impediments to the fair administration of justice, Rajah Ram Mohun Roy mentioned hold- 
ing the proceedings in a language foreign to the Judges as well as to the parties and wit- 
nesses.^' The questions and answers which followed are quoted below verhaiim • 

Q.— In what language are the proceedings conducted f ’* 

A.— ‘They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the former Muhammadan rul^, of whom 
this was the Court language." 

“ Q.— Are the Judps, the parties, and the witnesses sufficiently well acquainted with that language to 
understand the proceedings readily P " 

^^A.—I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. Borne of the Judges and a very 
few among the parties, however, are conversant with that langnage." 

In another answer, in reference to the introduction of trial by jury in the Muffussil, 
the Rajah observed, ** a necessary concomitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the sole 
use of the vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the Persian language in pro- 
ceedings." I earnestly hope that these words of wisdom, uttered half a century ago, will 
now meet with recognition in Behar ; and that the reforms set on foot by Government,* in 
the interests of the people, will be carried out in a spirit of cordial co-operation by alP who 
have the good of Beiutr at heart. 

III.— HINDI VERSUS BEHARI.^ 

Babu Radhika Prostjnno Mookerjea, 

Mr. G, A, Grierson's article in the Calcutta Review for October last, entitled Hindi 
and the Bihar dialects," is a further contribution to the literature of the controversy 
as to the i*elative claims of Hindi and one of the local dialects of Behar to recognition as the 
official language of that province. In this article he has done mo the honour to criticise 
some of the facts and arguments adduced in my pamphlet on Hindi published a year ago, and 
has also explained his own views so fully as to promise an early termination of that ph^e of 
the controversy, at least, which involved practical issues. 

I would now proceed to state the case as it stands after Mr. Grierson's explanations * in 
his article now under reference. In his own words, it is the language of the average educated 
Bchari squire which I wish to see adopted in our law courts.'^ A low-caste Dusadh talks a 
Theth form, and a gentleman of the same village a Khari form of the same Behari language, 
and it is the Khari form used by the gentleman, and uot the Theth form used by the Dusadh, 
which I wish introduced into our law courts." I hope, therefore, that it will be clearly 
understood that I do not aim at making the slang of the streets . . . the language of 

our courts." ^ • 

It is thus seen that Mr. Grierson, in his first article in the Calcutta Review, did not advo- 
cate the introduction of a rustic and uncultivated speech such as is talked by the lowest orders 
of the people and generally known as the Theth Boli, but that on the contrary he advocated 
that of the language of the average educated Behsori squire, known as the Khari Boli. This 
explanation on the part of the author of A plea for the people's tongue " narrows so un- 
mistakeably the differences between him and those with whom I agree, as to render a practical 
Sola-ana agreement between us quite feasible, as I shall be able to show shortly. 

Before I proceed to do so, however, I must premise that I do not believe that dialects 
perish on the elevation of one of them to the dignity of a literary language, nor do I wish that 
my Hindi should like the Turkish Sultan strangle its brothers and play-fellows"; on the con- 
trary I accept as a necessity its constant and renewed intercourse with its former companions. 
I am not therefore preparrf to go the same length as Mr. Grierson in his complete adoption of 
the Khari and total rejection of the Tlieth form for purposes of school literature. But although 
mv views so far conflict with his, I still think the admission made by him that he accepts the 
Khari Boli gives us a common ground on which we can meet. And I now proceed on more 
firln basis than before to a short review of the rest of Mr. Grierson's paper, omitting, however, 
all discussions of merely historical and theoretical matters, and accepting for the present all that 
Mr, Grierson has said on the subject of Sauraseni, Afaga^i, and Ardha-Ma^hi, under Dr. 
Hoernle's authority, aa in the mam correct. 

The examples cited by Mr. Grierson in his essay are intended to show that his Behari and 
litemry Hindi do differ. From the statement made bv him at the outset that he accepts SLhari 
Boli only, one would necessarily expect that he would, in his examples wherein he contrasts 
Behari and Hindi words, deal with Khari Behari forms alone. Now, taking from his paper all 
the examples of such woids, it is seen that Mr. Grierson has not been able to adduce a sin^e Khari 
form. I subjoin a table of Mr. Grierson's examples in their Khari and some few Theth forms. 

^ By this is not to bo nndentood that I recognise Bebari as a language separate fVem Hindi. It is not safe to 
name a thing that is uot. I only adopt here Mr. Qrierson's definition of 2khi^ as ** a language which is ourroot in 
various dialects throughout Behar.*' Dr. Hoemle, grounding bia nomenola^ttre on phUological at fi nit ies only, girea 
them provisionally the generic name Eastern Hindi." 

> See pages I and 2 of his article in the Calonttm Bnieno for October 1881. 
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matu. 

Mont. 

I 

• 

Bbeipnrl. 

Hindi. 

BiiJ* 

Baiiwara. 

1 Kbari. 

Khafaa* 

Girpama. 

Girpama. 

Girpama. 

Girpama. 

Girpama. 

Tbath. 

Kbasna. 

Girab. 

Qirparab* 


Girptrbo. 

Girab. 

2 Kbari. 

Pbal. 

Pbal 

Pbal. 

Phil 

Phal 

Phal. 

Tbeth. 

Pbar. 

Pbar. 

Pbar. 

... 

Pbal. 

Phar. 

3 Kbari 

Gari. 

GaU. 

Gari, gall. 

Gall, gari. 

Gall. 

Gari. 

Theth. 

Galigari. 

Qaree. 

Gari. 

... 

Gari. 

Gari. 

• 

^Gbaria. 

^F. Kaogori. 

Nangoti 

Laogoti. 

Langoti. 

/ Langoti. 

4 Kbari. 

j Khanebra for 

) 




) 


C girU. 

( M. Langoti. 

... 


Laogoti. 

V. Nangoti. 


/ Bbagwa. 

rKangoti. \ 





Tbeth. 

j Kbamki for 

) ( 

1 Nangoti. 

... 

... 

Langoti. 


C girls. 

(Nangoti. ) 





5 EUri. 

Oelanhi. 

Dia. 

Diit. 

Dia. 

Dio. 

Di«. 

Theth. 

Delak. 

Deltha. 

Dihales. 

. 

Dio. 

Dihcf. 



(ya- 

(ya. 

(yah. 

yaka. 

yah. 

6 Khai-i. 

Yi. 








Cyl 

tjt. 

(yib. 

... 

... 

Theth. 

Yl. 

ee 

ee. 

... 

... 

ee. 



Tub 

rwb. 

wub. 

wn. 

wnh. 

7 Kbari. 

0. 

j 







Ca 

(uh. 

... 

... 

... 

Theth. 

0. 

Uu 

u. 

... 

bh. 

uu. 






( Baitee. 

( Bitya- 

8 Kbari. 

Kanya. 

Baitee. 

Baitee. 

Bitya. 


] 






(Dhee. 

( Baite. 



('Chhaonrle. 

Baitee. 

... 


Bitya. 

Theth.* 

Betl 








( Bitee. 

• ee 

... 

... 

... 

9 Kbari. 

Bolaoiehi. 

Bolata. 

Bolawota. 

BolnU. 

Bolawatu. 

Bolawat. 

Theth. 

Blacchi. 

Bolawttt* 

Bolawut. 

... 

... 

... 

10 Kbari. 

Boisath. 

Beithen. 

Baithen. 

Baithe. 

Bithe. 

Baithe. 

Theth. 

Boithen. 

Baisai Baitboye. 

Baithaye. 


Dithaye. 

Baisai. 

11 Kbari. 

Aor. 

Attr. 

Adr. 

Aiir. 

0«r, Am. 

Am, Aiir- 

Theth. 

Atir. 

AO. 

Aft. 

... 

Am. 

Ahr. 

12 Khari. 

Hanar. 

Mor, Mera. 

Mor, Mera. 

Mera. 

Mero. 

Mor, Mera. 

Theth. 

Hamara. 

Hamar. 

Hamar. 

... 

Homaro.Mero. 

Mor. 

13 Khari. 

Qbora. 

Gbora. 

Ghora. 

Ghora. 

Ghora. 

Ghora. 

Theth. 

Ghora. 

Ghora. 

Gbora. 

... 

Ghora. 

Ghore. 

14 Khari. 

Lob. 

Loba. 

Loha. 

Loha. 

Leho. 

Loha, Loh- 

Tbeth. 

Loha. 

Loha. 

Loha. 

... 

Loho, Loha. 

Loh. 

16 Khari 

Bara. 

Bara. 

Bara. 

Bara. 

Baro. 

Bara, Bar. 

Theth. 

Bara. 

Bar. 

Bar. Bara. 

... 

Baro. 

Bar. 

16 Khari. 

Paihima. 

Porhaba. 

Pabadoa. 

Pahada. 

Pabima. 

Pahro. 







C Parhiba. 

Thetb. 

Pehnna. 

Parbal. 

Parhab. 

... 

Paharao. 

] 







( Pahrana. 

17 Khari. 

Koilanbi. 

Kia. 

KU. 

Uf-ne-kia. 

KUu 

Kia. 

Thetb. 

Koilanb. 

U. kailaa. 

U. kailts. 

... 

... 

. 



U.karUs. 
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An examination of the foregoing table shows that^ with the exception of Tirhntia alone, no 
other dialect, whether in Behar or in the North-Western Provinces, has Khari forms differing 
from the Hindi. It was, perhaps, from some such impression of the actual facts of the case 
that Mr. Grierson in his first paper took up his position of Tirhntia. In his present paper, 
Mr. Grierson takes up his ^sition on the Bhojpuri dialect, and cites examples of Bhojpuri 
forms as contrasted with Hindi. He does not say expressly, however, whether these examples 
are pf the Khari or the Theth variety of Bhojpuri. As, however, he makes the statement,^ I 
am perfectly aware that many writers use Khari boli as equivalent to Hindi, he necessarily 
leaves it to be inferred that the examples cited by him are of the Khari boli only. If 
Mr. Grierson was aware that Bhojpuri had Theth forms differing from those he had cited in his 
essay, he was bound to produce them side by side with the others, but he has omitted to do so. 
Knowing, as I do, that these very examples are of the Theth variety and taken from* 
Dr. Hoernle's Grammar of the Eastern Hindi dialectical forms, I consulted the learned doctor^s 
work and came across the following passage : The specimens of Eastern Hindi appended to 
this grammar being written by a pundit aic rather in the Khari than in the Theth bhasha/^ 
This passage, though merely expressive of a little caution to his readers on the part of 
Dr. Hoernle himself as to the character of some of his examples, induced me nevertheless to 
consult many competent authorities to reassure myself that Mr. Grierson^s examples were 
of the Theth variety, and as such could not consequently support his view of the case. 

But the most important feature which strikes an attentive reader on glancing at the above 
list is the fact that, while Hindi itself is the Khari form of all the dialects (Tirhutia excepted), 
in fourteen out of seventeen examples it is almost identical with the Braj Khaii form. This 
itself must be convincing proof to every one conversant with the laws of linguistic progress, 
that Hindi, as evolved out of the Braj bhasha, has already attained that degree of develop- 
ment which has enabled it to assume that position over the different dialects which marks the 
first stage of dialectical growth. 

It will not be out of place to quote here a few lines from Dr. Max Muller to show 
how this law has operated in reference to the English language : English did not spring 
from the Anglo-Saxon of Wessex only, but from the dialects spoken in every part of Great 
Britain, distinguished by local peculiarities and modified at different times by the influence of 
Latin, Danish, French, and other foreign elements. Hindustani is not the daughter of Sanskrit ^ 
as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later literature of the Brahmanas; it is a branch of the 
living speech of India, springing from the same stem from which Sanskrit sprung when it first 
assumed its literary independence.^^ 

I shall now just make a few extracts from Dr. Hoornle^s work to show that the process by 
which Hindi is gradually attaining its position among its connate dialects is one of perfect 
parallelism to that bv which English itself has reached its maturity. ** This latter (literary or 
high Hindi) is merely a modified form of the Braj dialect, which was first transmuted into 
the Urdu by curtailing the amplitude of its inflexional forms and admitting a few of those 

t eculiar to Punjabi and Marwari.^' Among these (the Western Hindi dialects) the Braj 
hasha is the most importa'ht as it is the best known variety. It is not only the source of the 
Urdu, and through it of the modern literary Hindi, but it has itself received some measure of 
literary cultivation. In this respect, indeed, the Braj occupies ar unique position, not only in 
the Western Hindi, but amongst Hindi dialects generally.^^ 

The parallelism above adverted to will be complete if it be remembered that not only 
local dialects, but Sanskrit or Persian like Latin and Danish, Urdu like Norman French, and 
other foreign elements from the south and north, have, as in the case of English, so influenced 
the formation of the literary Hindi as to impart to it its linguistic pre-eminence. And it is in 
pursuance of the same law of linguistic growth that writers of genius have eschewed Persian, 
as far as possible in this country, and adopted Hindi, appropriating occasionally materials from 
the current dialects. 

The Ramayan of Tulsi Das, written in the Baiswara, which is itself a mixture of the 
Eastern and Western Hindi dialects (Ardha-Magadhi), has a very large admixture of purely 
Braj forms, and occasionally of Bhojpuri forms also. This national poem of Hindustan has 
influenced considerably the dialect of Benares and its vicinity, and hence, and also owing to 
other causes, it is in Benares that Hindi is now in use in that form in which it has acquired 
the greatest capacity for assimilating its cognate dialects. Had statistics been available to 
show the actual number of intermarri^es which have been taking place year by year for 
centuries between people speaking the different forms of Hindi in Behar and the North-West, 
it would have been easy of comprehension to every one that the inflexional differences between 
the different groups of Hindi dialects, however important or interesting on philological 
grounds, are of little practical consequence to the people themselvds. 

And here I would beg leave to point out one permanent source of the differences of 
opinion that characterise enquiries in respect of all the literary vernacular languages of India, 
more or less, as due to differences in the points of view of those who carry on the discussion. 
Originally Mr. Grierson, in his article headed A plea for the people's tongue," started from 
the point of view of the civil administrator, who, anxious to see justice done between mian and 
man in his jurisdiction, was naturally desirous of so informing himself about their dialectical 
peculiarities as to leave no room for possible misunderstanding of what the people stated before 
him either as plaintiffs, defendants, or witnesses. An educational oflScer, on the other hand, 
must have in view the growth of ft national literature on the lines indicated by writers of 

^ See pnge 2 of hti article in tbe JUniW for October 1881. 
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geniusi the asoertaiueil history of part coltute, and the necessary tendencies of administrative 
unification. The two objects, one immediately and the other both immediately and remotely 
useful, ought to be reconciled ; and it is because no practical means of reconciliation has as 
yet beitt hit upon that; the controversy between representatives of the administrator and the 
educationist has been ^ing on for years, not only in reference to Hindi, but also more or less 
in respect of Bengali, Urya, and all other languages current in India. To get over this 
difficulty in Bengal, it has been recently suggested to prepare a vocabulary in each district of 
the words recuUir to that district, as a means of helping the local administrator to meet his 
immediate difficulties. Such district vocabularies, if got up for the districts of Hindustan 
pmper, would not only meet the immediate wants of the administrator, but would also, in tlje 
hands of the educationist and the ‘author, push forward the process of tlie regeneration of 
Hindi. 

Mr. Grienson, who is devoting considerable attention to the Object, is no doubt aware 
from his study of the remote past history of the collision of the Sauraseni and Magadhi parents 
of the present groups of Hindi, how Sauraseni acquired a mastery over the Magadhi. Mr. 
Grierson also must be aware that Hindi is the most gifted of the historical descendants of the 
Sauraseni, being, as he states, copious, free, and flexible, and that while all other dialects 
are quite barren of literature,'' Hindi has been cultivated by writers such as Sura Dass 
Behari, and a host of writers ; and last named, but not least, by Tulsi himself, who, as well as 
Kabir and many others, though bom among people speaking other dialects, adopted Hindi as 
the language of their poems. Mr. Grierson is also aware that the different Hindi dialects can 
and do mix with each otlier, as in wliat are called the Ardha-Magadhi forms. He cannot 
but therefore come to the conclusion that under the auspices of a strong and stable Govern- 
ment, combining the benefits of peace, free intercommunication and literary culture, the process 
of assimilation fliat lias been going on for centuries will bo accelerated, and that form of Hindi, 
which independent European scholars also, after long residence among the people, have founcl 
most suitable in appealing to their hearts, is destined to be the language of literature all over 
the Hindi-speaking ai‘ea. And such Hindi Mr. Grierson will find in the works of the venerable 
John Christian, who writes from the heart of Behar, wliosc sound practical knowledge has 
-placed his writings beyond the region of technical controversy, and of whose popular Bliajans 
the following is a specimen ; — 


Khabind bo turn din dyakar 
Uukb pirit aye bam dyaya 
Jagdbaiidha tan nisdin marat 
Absav payo ab bam aye 
Hal hamara suni karuna nidbi 
Hua ham dukbitan inon atiuamia 
Nam baro tero jagmabin 
Nij Hainan ab dekbo aye 
Gun tero ham jugjug gayebon 
Jan dukbit harkhit tab rahibaye 


arzi loejia racri | 
jani ab koejia deri l| 
maya inadb man glieri | 
Bukh Barnagaia teii | 
tuk nirkbo gati bin i 
mam sam dusur kuri | 
karan suno kaye beri | 
miigan bbay lakliineri || 
katahu papak dboii | 
rati hae dhau dhan teri || 


Memoi'ial from the Members of the Jossore Union, to the Chairman of the Bengal Provincial Committee of the 
Education Commission, Calcutta, — dated lyth J une 1882. 


That the Jessore Union is an organised body composed of the inhabitants of the District 
of Jessore and its well-wishers, with the object, at present, of (1) furthering the cause of 
female education, and (2) supplementing the education that boys generally receive, by impart- 
ing to them physical and moral training. The Union carries on its work by fixing graduated 
courses of study, by holding periodical examinations, and by awarding prizes and scholarships 
to successful candidates.. It examined last year more than 300 girls and adult ladies in the 
•female education department; more than 700 boys in the physical education department, 
and about 40 boys in the moral training department. 

That your memorialists have marked with great regret that while the education of our 
men has received the largest amount of attention from all possible quarters, that of our women 
has been suffered to be laid aside as a subject not of great moment. That the masses have had 
their due share of attention from the Government, and a separate allotment from the State 
grants on education has been set free for the promotion of their education, whereas female 
education, which has hitherto been neglected like mass-education, is not receiving that 
amount of attention which it d^erves from the Government. Your memorialists beg to 
submit that separate allotments should be made for female education also. 

A. — ^Your memorialists entirely agree with the other Associations of East Bengal, which 
have abeady submitted a representation to you, on the following jxjints : — 

(1) That a part of the funds which Government appears to be inclined to set free, for 
the purpose of being applicable to the promotion of mass-education, by extending the gmnt- 
in-aid system in connection with high and middle education, should be devoted to female 

education. .... ^ 

(2) That where existing conditions justify such a proceeding, Government should estab- 
lish colleges or high schools for the higher education of women, at entire Government 


cost. 


(3) That since it is a fact that our ladies do not like to be treated, when ill, by mak 
iciani^ and that painful instances have been known where female •mtients have suffered a 
ise'to break down their constitution rather than call in a male doctor, there should be 
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qualified female doctors all over the country. The Beng^ Government may earily do, what 
has been and is being done by the Madras Government, in training up female doctors, by 
sending a few ladies to England, and making arrangements for others to join the loeal Medical 
College. Your memorialists beg, therefore, that such arrangements should be made as would 
enable women to receive medical training, either in the Medical College or elsewhere, without 
any inconvenience, 

(4) That Government should give sufHcient encouragement and pecuniary aid for the 
establishment of societies, lecture-rooms, and libraries, for the higher education of women, 
as approved by the Court of Directors of the East India Company, in their letter dated 4th 
December 1854. 

(6) That with a view to improve and promote the vernacular education of women, 20 
first-class model schools, each at an average cost of Bs. 7 5 per mensem, and 30 second-class 
model schools, each at an average cost of Rs. 50 per mensem (the entire cost being Rsk 1,500 
for the first-class schools, and Rs. 1,500 for the second-class schools), should be established, 
on the plan approved and signified by the Court of Directors. As to the locality where these 
schools ought to be established, your memorialists beg to submit tluit where the inhabitants 
of the locality would stand guarantee for an attendance of 40 girls (a certain number out of 
these to be Kept at school till their twelfth year), a first-class model school may be established, 
and that where the inhabitants of the locality would stand guarantee for an attendance of 40 
girls (a certain number to be kept at school till their tenth year), a second-class model school 
may bo set on foot. It is not, in the humble oj inion of your memorialists, necessary to adhere 
very strictly to the maximum number 40, where girls may be made to stay at school later than 
their twelfth or tenth year. 

(0) That the system of grant-in-aid with regard to girls^ schools should, for obvious 
reasons, be consider^ably modified, (a) The grant to any girls^ school should in no case be less 
than the amount raised from local sources ; {h) in some cases the grant should be fixed at 
between half and three-fourths of the entire cost of maintenance of the school ; and (c) that 
Rs. 5, the maximum grant to which a boys^ pathsala is entitled, should be given to every 
girls* pathsala. 

(7) That for the education of adult ladies, (a) secular zenana agencies should be set on 
foot partly on the grant-in-aid system, with the help of the existing local bodies (or bodies 
that may Weaf ter be formed), and partly at entire Government cost; (d) that a graduated 
course of studies should be appointed, and periodical examinations should be held to test the 
progress made by the ladies ; and that the latter should be prepared tiO be visited and examined 
by such ladies as may be appointed by the Government to report upon their progress. 

(8) That in appointing a course of studies for girls* schools, your memorialists beg 
humbly to express thoir belief that a multiplicity of subjects should be avoided ; that each 
local body should be allowed to select its own course of studies, ** most consonant with its 
feelings, and most suited to the wants of the locality ;** that official interference in this respect 
should ho discouraged — what the inspecting officers need see being that the usefulness of tlve 
institution is maintained and that proper judgment is shown in the selection of texfc-books. 

(9) That the spread of female education is very considerably impeded by the want of 
qualified female teachers and the scarcity of dutiful and zealous inspecting officers. With 
a view to remedy this state of things, your memorialists beg humbly to propose the follow- 
ing: (a) Female normal schools and female ffuru training schools (one at least in each 
Commissioner's Division) should be este^blished ; (3) the scarcity of zealous inspecting offi- 
cers is very keenly felt. Your memorialists have marked witix very great regret that the 
subordinate inspecting officers, as a class, have not much faith in female education, and as 
their promotion does not materially depend on their working well or ill for female education, 
they do not pay that degree of atteution to this department of their work which it deserves. 
That the improvement of female education may be greatly achieved by care on the part 
of inspecting officers has been proved W Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who established 
no less than 40 schools in 1856 ; and by Thakur Kalyan Singh, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
in the North-Western Provinces, whose work in tliis direction was noticed with satisfaction 
by the Secretary of State. Your memorialists beg humbly to request that the experiment 
(tried some years ago in the Punjab) may be triSi anew, of appointing an educatea married 
couple as joint Deputy Inspectors. This will help very effectually in remedying the present 
state of things about female education. It will not be very difficult to pnd speh a couple 
ready to offer their services for this purpose. Brother and sister, father and daughter, may 
be appointed instead of a married couple. 

(10) That, with a view to make the exertions of the Governipent for the promotion of 
female education more successful, the existing local bodies, and those that may be formed 
hereafter, should be brought into active sympathy and co-OMration with Government oflScials. 
The following ^associations in Bengal, agiong others, will be glad to render any help in their 
power to the Government in promoting the noble oause of education and enlightenment ^mong 
tlie women of this country : (I) The Utterpara Hitakari Sabha, in the District of Hoogly ; 
(2) the Sylhet Union ; (3) tne Backergunj Hitaishini Sabha ; (4) the Bawa Mahila Samaj, 
Calcutta I ,(6) ^ the Vikrampur Sanpailani &bha; (6) the Faridpur SuhriJ Sabh§; (7) the 
humble a^iooiation which your memorialists represent. 

B.-— That your memorialists have iparked with unfeigned sorrow the lamentable tendency 
among the educated and influential men of this country to reg^ physical education as of 
little or no importance when compared to intellectual training. This tendency is enoonraged 
by the fact that as a rqle no i^ttention is j^id to physical ^ture in our schools^ and tl^s 
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opinion is in a fair way to create a thorough aversion to physical exercise all over the country 
•—a state of things vour memorialists cannot too greatly deplore. With a view to bring 
about a better state of things^ your memorialists venture to suggest the followingi which^ they 
have good reasons to hope, will be found useful : — 

(1) That each Government or aided school a gymnasium attached to it; that 

suflScient encouragement (more than given at present) should be held out to the best boys in 
this department^ uter testing the merit of each boy by competitive examinations. 

(2,) That gymnastic exercises being sometimes regarded very dull, it is necessary that 
active sports and matches of every description should be freely encouraged amongst boys of 
all schools. The dullness of the g}^na8ium is counteracted this way, and boys get physical 
training along with a great deal of innocent amusement. 

(8) But the best of all these exercises and liked most by boys is cricketing. Every 
school should have a fair supply of bats, balls, &c ; there should be a spacious playground in 
the vicinity, being either the property of the school or taken on lease ; and noys should be 
asked to indulge in the diversion as often as may be done without causing any harm to any 
other pursuit. 

To be short, your memorialists are of opinion that the authorities of each school, Gov- 
ernment or aided, should try their best so to manage things that a boy studying in any such 
school may not be in a position to be able to think that physical education is a subject apart 
from or inconsistent with intellectual culture. 

C. — The next point to which your memorialists would venture to draw your attention is 
moral education. Some are of opinion that the Government has acted and is aqting very 
judiciously in maintaining strict neutrality in matters religious. But your memorialists are 
of opinion that though apparently neutral, it is not, as a matter of fact, possible for a Gov- 
ernment to help influencing, for good or for evil, the people under them, and moulding the 
character of a nation that they have taken the task of educating. The books that are placed 
in the hands of boys have this end in view, that boys reading them should grow up morally 
good men. Such being the fact, the Government should now give their attention actively to 
' moral training — a thing which they have hitherto been passively doing through the agency o£ 
books. Your memorialists venture to express their humble belief that if the Government 
should do this much at least, that it should be a fixed rule with every school, Government or 
aided, that each teacher should make it one of his first duties to imprees on the young minds 
of his pupils the moral that is meant to be conveyed by each lesson, that would be one step 
in the right direction. But for this purpose good teachers are required. 

Your memorialists therefore beg that, unlike other departments under Government, it be 
made a duty of the Educational authorities to see that all teachers of Government schools 
be persons of unexceptionably good moral character. Your memorialists beg humbly to sub- 
mit that since teachers generally exert a very great personal influence in moulding the habits 
and character of their pupils, particular attention (more scrupulous than hitherto) should be 
paid towards this point. 

That in addition to the ordinary text-books which are mainly selected on the ground of 
their literary merit, special books should be prescribed for study m the class, calculated to 
impart a healthy moral tone, to awaken earnestness of spirit and manliness o£ purpose, and to 
appeal to the religious instincts of the mind. The work of moral instruction may be entrusted, 
if necessary, to special teachers fitted by their character and training to undertake this high 
and important duty. 

That at the annual distribution of prizes in all Government schools, special prizes for 
good moral character should be awarded to deserving boys. 

That suflScient encouragement and aid should be given to private agencies (existing or to 
be formed hereafter) for the purpose of promoting the moral education of boys. 

And your memorialists^ as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


Itfemorial from the Members of the North Bengal Union, to A. W. Croft, Esq., M.A., Chairman of the Bengal 
Provincial Committee of the Education Commission, — dated Calcutta the 26th September 1882. 

That the North Bengal Union is a society founded, like many other associations of its 
class, with the object of helping the spread of education among women and among the 
lower classses, of imparting physical and moral training to boys, and of promoting education 
and social progress generally. 

That, in the humble opinion of your memorialists, there is little probability of female 
education making any real progress in Bengal until the Government should take steps to 
largely increase the number of girls^ schools now in existence, and otherwise improve and 
widen the existing arrangements for the diffusion of knowledge among women. That the vast 
majority of educated natives, from whom alone indigenous movements for the enlightenment 
of the people can emanate, are as yet lamentably indifferent to the cause of female education, 
and few even of those who admit the necessity of it take an interest in the subject oommen- 
surate with its importance. Considering the present state of things, your memarialists 
to express their humble belief that so long as greater facilities and encouragements We not 
offc^ by the State to foster the feeble demand for the education of women that now exists, 
the prospect is very remote of female education obtaining a real hold over the country. 

L*— Your memorialists b^ leave to offer a few humble suggestions regarding the steps 
that might be taken by the 'government to help the advancement of female 6ducatio%'‘>and 
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io express a hope that you will be pleased to take them into consideration. These su^gr^tions 
will be found to agree generalljr with those contained in leprosentations on this subj^ sub* 
mitted to you by other assooiationsj though a difference will be observed in some poiuU. 

(1) A definite and reasonable proportion of the sum which the Government appears 
disposed to devote to the promotion of mass education, should be set apart for female educa- 
tion. 

(2) While your memorialists regard with the greatest satisfaction the impetus that has 
been given to female education by permission being given to ladies to appear in the Univer- 
sity examinations, by colle^ classes being opened in the Calcutta Bethune School, and by the 
creation of separate sholarships for ladies, they are humbly of opinion that the right of goi^g 
up to the University examinations would be availed of more lar^lv than at present if more 
high schools or colleges for the education of ladies were estamisned in Bengal. In the 
humble opinion of your memorialists, an institution for training ladies up to the B.A. standard 
might at present be established at Dacca with great chance of success. 

(3) In the case of aided schools for girls, the Government grant should in no case be less 
than half the total cost of maintenance of a school, and, in cases where exceptionally favour- 
able conditions may be necessary to encourage female education, should be two-thirds of the 
total cost. 

(4) (a) A normal school for trainii^ up female teachers, supported entirely by the Gov- 
ernment, should be established in each (Jommissoner's Division. There was a normal school 
at Rajsliahye, and it was rendering signal service to the cause of female education, but unfor- 
tunately it has been closed. The districts of North Bengal, being particularly backward in 
point of education, need special encouragement; and the revival of the normal school at 
Rajsliahye would without doubt immensely help their progress. (^) The higher class students 
of these normal schools should be required by practical means to learn to teach^ and should be 
compelled, on a systematic plan, to impart instruction gratis to zenana ladies. This should 
form a necessary part of the instruction they are to receive, and should be compulsory. By 
this means, zenana education would be furthered and at the same time practical training in the 
art of teaching would be given to the advanced pupils of normal schools. 

(5) Model schools supported entirely by the Government should be established in each 
district, and also in sub-divisions where a reasonable number of pupils can bo secured. 

(6) In order to ensure the success of schools for female education, it is necessary to 
place them under more constant and efficient supervision than existing arrangements render 
I^ssible. Deputy Insi)eetors and Sub-Inspectors, with some honourable exceptions, scarcely 
devote that care and attention to girls^ schools which they deserve. There can be no doubt 
that with a proper amount of zeal and care an inspecting officer may do much in the way of 
promoting female education by closely watching existing schools and establishing new ones. 
Your memorialists believe that attempts might profitably be made to organise, as far as possible, 
a separate staff of female inspectors and sub- inspectors for the supervision of schools for girls 
and ladies. Thei-e might at first bo some difficulty in securing the services of a sufficient 
number of educated ladies for this purpose, but the experiment might be begun on a small 
scale and might gradually be made more and more comprehensive. This plan would also 
prove a substantial incentive to female education, as by it the prospect of obtaining respectable 
employment would be opened to advanced lady- students. 

(7) (a) All female normal schools in Bengal should have one standard or course of 
studies, (i) All model schools in a Commissioner's Division should have one standard, (c) 
All primary schools in a district should have one standard. Your memorialists would venture 
to suggest that special care should be taken to train up girls and young ladies in such a way 
as to lit them for the management of household affairs. There is a general notion tlut edu- 
cation makes women unfit for the conduct of domestic concerns. While your memorialists do 
not share the prejudice that education has necessarily any such tendency, they are of opinion 
that in imparting instruction to women, greater attention should be paid to the humble duties 
of every-day life than is now found to be the case. 

(8) Selection of text-books and examination of students should be made by Government 
educational officers in consultation with local bodies and associations that now exist or may 
hereafter come into existence. It is of the highest importance that there should subsist a rela- 
tion of friendly co-operation and mutual assistance between Government officers and private 
agencies for promoting education. Such mutual confidence would strengthen the hands of Gov- 
ernment officers and increase the usefulness of local bodies. 

(9) Graduated courses should be fixed* for the education of zenana ladies, and arrangements 
should be made for their examination through the agency of associations established with the 
object of promoting female education. Prizes should be awarded to deserving candidates in 
order to encourage zenana education ; this might be done partly by Government grants and 
partly by local subscriptions. 

(10) In all districts there should be circulating libraries in connection with model 
schools for the use of zenana ladies ; and where this may be found possible, libraries should 
also be established in villages. ; These libraries might be supported partly by t^ State and partly 
by local subscriptions. 

(11) Arrangements should be made for training up female doctors. 

II, The second point to which your memoriali^ W to draw attention is physical edumk 
tion. It is needless to dweU upon the importance of me matter or to dilate upon the well- 
known fact that the nhysioal education of boys is now greatly neglected, being rather the 
exception than the rule. Your memorialists would suggest that ,a *nue should be made requir- 
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ing^eveiy whool sapported #utirdy or partly oy \joyerDixi^t> to have a gymnasium 
attaohod to it> and that nauvo athlotic sports should be enoouraged instead ot European exar* 
cises; which are generally more showy but {ar more exnensive and dangerous than native ones, 
while they aie no way superior to these in the essential respect of physical development. 

ni. Your memorialists would also venture to ask you to take the subject of moral education 
into your cmisideration. This is the most important ]mrt (ji education, and yet, your memorial- 
ists regret to observe, little importance is now attached to it. The policy of religious neutral- 
ity wbuch the Qovemment follows doubtless makes it impossible for the State to allow any 
particular religious system to be taught in the schools j but, your memorialists submit, this does 
no^preclude the possibility of the eiaracter of boys being vexy carefully attended to in schools. 
Your memorialists have olmrved with the greatest regret that almost the only object which the 
majority of teachers keep in view is to enable student to pass examinations successfully. This 
k not unnatural, as the standard by whiclf the merit of a teacher is at present judged is the 
deyemess displayed by his boys in the examination, character being wholly left out of view. 
This indifference to moral education has sometimes been observed to attain so deplorable an 
excess that teachers have been known to wink at acts of the grossest immorality simply be- 
cause the students concerned were likely to stand high in the examination, and even in some 
cases openly to profess that it was not their duty to take notice of the conduct of boys so long 
as they did well in the class-room. On the other hand, instances have been known of teachers 
exercising an immense influence for good upon their pupils by paying attention to their charac- 
ter and conduct. Religious neutrality, in the humble opinion of your memorialists, does not 
stand in the way of the greatest care being taken about the character of boys and of moral 
lessons being impressed upon their minds in various ways. In order to remove the momentous 
defect that now exists, your memorialists would humbly suggest 

(a) That teachers should be required to keep a strict watch upon the character of boys, 
to inculcate moral principles upon their minds, and always to attach the highest 
importance to the conduct of their pupils. 

(J) Tliat prizes should be reguftwly awarded to boys for good conduct. 

(c) That the higher educational authorities should pay particular attention to the moral 
character of teachers. 

(rf) That in considering the claims of a teacher to promotion, regard should always be 
had to the moral influence exercised by him upon his boys, 

IV. The last point on which your memorialists crave leave to offer a few remarks is mass 
education. The attention of the Government has been so much directed to this subject that 
it is perfectly needless to expatiate upon the necessity of mass education. Your memorialists 
beg only to suggest that in giving education to the lower classes th^ practical side of education 
should be kept steadily in view. The knowledge imparted to them should be imparted in such 
a way as. to help them in the duties of practical life. It has too often been observed that in 
cases in which members of the lowest ranks of society have received any education in vernacular 
schools of the existing order, the scanty knowledge they have acquir^ has only succeeded in 
awakening in them aspirations and i^retensions which, being far higher than their acquirements, 
could never be gratified, and in making them totally unfit for those humbler occupations which 
furnish means of livelihood to others of their class. In order, therefore, that education should 
prove a boon instead of a danger to those of the lower classes who are without merit or talents 
to push their way up into the upper strata of society and assert their right to a position superior 
to that which they formerly occupied, it is necessary that, while knowledge should be diffused 
as largely, as possible among them, attempts should be made to give the instruction imparted a 
decidedly practical turn and usefulness. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to draw your attention to the fact that the 
Districts of North Bengal, viz,j Bangpur, Dinajpur, Maldah, Bajshahye, Bogra, Pabna, are far 
beliind the other Districts of Bengal in social progress and education. In many places, pre- 
judices against female education and other progressive movements have been found so strong 
that the work your memorialists have undertaken has been regarded with great jealousy and 
hostility. Your memorialists, therefore, would venture to suggest that, in such backward dis- 
tricts, institutions for the education of women should be opened under conditions very much 
more favourable than would be necessary in more advanced parts of the country. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


TrsusUtioD of an Urdu Petition from the Muhammadan InhahitanU of Mazaffarpnr, Bengah to the 
Presid^t of the l^uoation Commiseion. 

That your memorialists have witnessed with much satisfaction the appointment of the 
Commission of which Your Honour is President, and they venture to indicate in this memorial 
a branch of the enquiry in which they as Muhammadans are specially interested ; they allude 
to the extension of Vacation amon^ the Muhammadan youth. 

It would, your memorialiats think, be very desirable if the Commission could see their 
way in their report to recommend to Government the resumption of the powers vested in the 
Bosai of Bevenue, with referenoe to the superintendence of la^ granted for the support of 
mosques and for other religious usee, in cases of wastage and incapacity on the part of the 
trusts of such mosques. 

Your memorialists suggest that a Mition of the funds of such endowments might welb 
be devoted to the formation of a fund that might very appropriately be devoted to the educa- 
tion of Muhamxaadan youth. 

Bengal 
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Your menu^listi would pomt out tiiat Begulation XIX^ of 1810 sets forth m ito 
preamblo that it is important duty of evOry Government to provide that all sucKendo^nuints 
be employed aocor^kg to the real intent and will of the grantor. By section % of the same 
Regulation '’%e 'general superintendence of such lands was vested in the Board of Bevenne. 
Sedion 8 prhVidM that| in order to jioable the Board of Revenue to ca^ into effect* these 
duties^ local agents sh^ld be subject to the control and authority of the Boards mid 

section 9 declared the^llectori of Dbtricts ex-officio local agents. 

This Regulation "was unfortunately alm^ted by Act XX of 1863> which practically 
divested Government of all powers of supervision which it h^ under .the old Regulation ; and 
your memorialists would humbly point out that the abolition of that power has frequently 
operated injuriously to Muhamm^an trusts. Your memorialists venture to give an instance 
ih point which h^ very lately occurred in this city. A Muhammadan lady of this town 
named Bibi Zamiran^ who died, in October 1880^ aj^inted her grandson^ Nabu Jan^ trustee of 
a mesque she had herself built. By a registered de^ of endowment, which provided that the 
rents of a dwelling house and process of a golah, aggre^ting about Rs. l^SOO per annum, 
should be devoid to the purposes of the mosque ana to keeping up her tomb after her 
decease. Nabn Jan obtained a*certificate from the court in May 1881 ; but unfortunately he 
fell into evil courses, and quite r^ently, viz,, on the Slst March last, he executed a £1 years^ 
moitgage of the waqf property to a Hindu ^hajan named Brijbasi Lai, whereby he de« 
priv^ me mosque of all funds, and has committed waste of the tru^ fund. 

Your memorialists would point out that Naba Jan, being in the position of a trustee, 
had no power to alienate the property by mortgaging it and making over the rent to 
the mortga^ j and had the old Regulations been now m force, it would l^ve been in the 
power of the Collector of the District to have interfered on the p^rt of Government. And 
your memorialists venture to think that a nortion of the fund thus misappropriated might 
well be devoted to the benefit of' poor Muhammadan lads desirous of learning Knglish in the 
Government school, and generally for educational pur^ses. 

Your memorialists venture hope that an early en^ndation of the law may be proposed, 
which • may, by the interposition of the Government in such flagrant cases of wastage, procure 
great and lasting benefit t 9 the Muhammadan community generally ; and they would further 
hope that it might be possible for Government to step in in the particular instance above 
detailed, and thus secure for the Muhammadan youth of this town some benefit from the funds 
so grossly wasted. 

Ana your memorialists, as iu4uty bound, will ever pray. 






